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SALUTATORY. 

With  this  issue  we  make  our  smiles  and  bow  to  the 
public.  We  greet  one  and  all  with  pleasure,  and  hope  to 
make  many  friends,  as  we  expect  to  find  maj^  critics  and 
enemies.  We,  the  students  of  Elon  College,  have  de- 
cided to  put  ourselves  upon  the  plain  of  criticism.  The 
idea  has  grown  in  our  mind  that  we  can  publish  a  paper 
that  will  do  to  present  to  the  public  and  herew^ith  pre- 
sent the  result  of  our  first  effort. 

Where  there  is  work,  there  is  prosperity:  where  there 
is  a  mind,  a  working  mind,  there  is  success.  Recogniz- 
ing this  fact  in  the  begining,  and  knowing  that  the 
growth  and  prosperity  of  our  paper  rest  upon  our  own 
shoulders,  we  do  not  propose  to  undertake  this  noble 
work  "single-handed."  We  ask  the  hearty  cooperation 
of  friends. 

To  make  the  paper  a  success  is  our  object:  to  make 
it  worthy  of  your  subscription  is  our  duty;  and  we  shall 
put  forth  our  best  efforts  to  give  our  subscribers  satisfac- 
tion. Lend  us  your  aid:  give  us  a  helping  hand.  Let 
not  one  dollar  frighten  you.  Kind  words  and  dollars 
cheer  editors,  and  it  takes  money  to  buy  paper  and  pay 
printers. 

We  cannot  judge  our  monthly  by  the   past,  for  this  is 
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the  first  work  on  this  line  that  Elon  College  has  ever 
nndertaken.  We  cannot  judge  its  future  by  what  it 
has  been;  but  with  the  consolation  that  "where  there  is 
a  will,  there  is  a  way,"  we  press  forward  to  the  work. 

Other  Colleges  have  papers  and  the}-  succeed,  and 
why  cannotThe  Elon  College  Monthly  prosper  ?  It  can 
succeed — it  will  succeed,  if  all  who  can,  will  aid.  It 
will  be  a  helper,  a  worker,  an  advertisement  for  the  col- 
lege. Now,  if  you  love  the  College,  subscribe  for  the 
Monthly,,  and  you  will  help  the  institution.  Especially, 
do  we  call  upon  the  patrons  and  friends  of  the  school  to 
take  it.  Patrons,  do  you  feel  united  to  your  children 
by  the  tender  cord  of  love,  and  do  you  love  the  school  ? 
Do  you  feel  interested  in  our  college,  and  are  you  anx- 
ious to  know  how  your  children  are  getting  on  in  col- 
lege ?  Then  encourage  your  children  by  reading  what 
they  have  written  when  you  were  asleep.  Friends,  take 
the  paper  for  the  benefit  it  will  do  you:  take  it  for  your 
children  to  read  at  home. 

We  need  help:  we  need  encouragement:  ive  need 
Tnoney.  When  you  subscribe,  forward  your  dollar  at 
once.  We  cannot  run  a  paper  without  money.  If  you 
wish  to  encourage  us;  if  you  think  our  paper  worthy  the 
price,  subscribe  for  it. 

We  beg  that  we  may  not  be  criticised  too  severly. 
We  are  young  in  the  cause:  we  are  "fresh."  Bear  with 
us  patiently.  If  we  go  wrong,  censure  us,  and  we  will 
thank  you.  If  we  do  the  best  we  can,  bear  gently  with 
us.  Give  us  an  encouraging  word  and  send  in  }'our 
name  and  your  dollar. 

S.  E.  Everett. 
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COLLEGE  JOURNALISM. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  College  Journ- 
alism has  come  to  be  recognized  as  a  necessary  factor  in 
collegre  work.  But  now  it  is  safe  to  sav  that  no  collegre 
is  complete  without  it.  As  narrow  text-book  exclusive- 
ness  has  ceased  to  be  a  predominant  principle  in  the 
workings  of  a  progressive  institution,  any  feature  that 
tends  to  elevate  and  to  broaden  the  intellectual  standard 
among  the  st'^dents  is  accepted  as  necessary  to  a  pros- 
perous existence.  We  would  not  under-rate  the  impor- 
tance of  thorough  training  in  text-books,  of  extensive 
reading  in  the  libraries,  nor  of  vigorous  activity  in  so- 
ciety work:  for  in  his  text-books,  the  student  lays  a 
broad  and  finn  intellectual  foundation ;  in  the  libran.-,  he 
collects  his  material  and  builds  upon  this  foundation;  in 
the  literary  society,  he  learns  to  use  this  material;  while 
in  the  college  journal,  he  brings  it  into  practical  service. ' 
It  goes  (Dut  to  the  world,  is  received  for  what  it  is  worth, 
and  influences  thought  and  action  in  proportion  to  its 
practicality  and  plausible  reasoning. 

Some  may  say  that  the  world  receives  few  ideas,  and 
is  moved  to  little  activity  by  college  journals;  that  school- 
boy productions  are  fitted  to  influence  school-boys  only. 
It  is  too  true  that  the  great  majority  of  men  in  the  out- 
side world  look  upon  us  in  just  this  light;  they  subscribe 
for  our  magazines  "not  because  they  ever  expect  to  read 
them,  but  simply  to  encourage  the  boys,  and  to  aid  the 
enterprise."  The  result  is  that  the  poor  school-boy's 
ideas,  that  have  cost  him  so  many  hours  of  trouble,  anx- 
iety and  hard  work,  go  unread.  No  influence  indeed  ! 
How  could  they  exert  an  influence  upon  an  unwilling, 
self-confident  and  non-receptive  brain,  perhaps  several 
yards  from  the  waste-basket — the  first  and  final  resting 
place  of  most  college  papers  ? 
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But  while  we  admit  that  the  direct  influence  of  work 
in  college  journalism  upon  those  not  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  college,  is  unjustly  meager;  yet,  it  can 
not  be  denied  that  the  indirect  influence  is  powerful  and 
lasting.  The  students  who  take  an  interest  in  this  kind 
of  work  receive  a  benefit  which  is  measured  neither  by 
time  nor  by  money. 

Go  to  the  various  institutions  of  our  country,  and  you 
will  almost  in\-ariably  find  that  the  strongest  men  are 
those  on  the  journal  staff.  They  come  into  immediate 
contact  with  the  brightest  and  best  thought  of  the  time. 
The  state  and  national  papers,  the  best  selected  social, 
economic,  political  and  religious  magazines  are  eagerly 
and  inquiringly  read  and  digested.  In  this  manner 
young  men  come  to  take  an  abiding  interest  in  the  prac- 
tical issues  of  the  day,  and  when  they  go  out  into  the 
world  they  are  not  crammed  merely  with  text-book  the- 
ories and  principles,  ready  to  blush  and  stammer  if  asked 
a  question  about  the  tariff,  civil  service  reform,  or  the 
silver  question;  but  we  find  them  well  informed  on  all 
these,  and  so,  ready  to  take  an  even  start  with  those  who 
understand  and  influence  thought  and  action.  The  lit- 
erary impulse  thus  received  extends  itself  into  all  bran- 
ches of  inquiry,  and  better  rounded  men  leave  our  col- 
leges than  could  otherwise  be  expected.  We  would  not 
claim  an  undue  influence  in  this  line  of  work  upon  the 
student  body ;  but  what  it  is,  and  the  end  that  is  attained, 
is  well  attested  by  the  close  thinking  and  polished  writ- 
ing of  the  college  editor;  and,  in  after  life,  by  his  suc- 
cess, which  is  surely  partly  due  to  this  fact. 

Another,  and  by  no  means  unimportant  benefit  aris- 
ing from  the  college  journal,  is  its  influence  upon  the 
college.  It  is  an  advertisement,  and  a  paying  oiie,  that 
is  scattered  from  county  to  county,  from  state  to  state, 
not  simply  publishing  the  existence  of  the    college,  but 
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indicating  the  character  of  the  work  done.  A  man  may 
glance  over  the  journals  from  the  University,  Trinit}-, 
Wake  Forest  and  Davidson,  in  this  state,  and  soon  see 
that  they  are  the  centers  of  a  healthful  and  invigorating 
literary  influence,  and  this  fact  will  bring  in  more  stu- 
dents than  months  of  canvassing  and  talking  about  their 
advantages  and  educational  fitness.  And  again,  the  col- 
lege paper  is  the  great  medium  of  communication  be- 
tween the  alumni.  It  keeps  the  institution  and  its  in- 
terests continually  before  their  minds,  it  binds  them  to- 
gether in  a  kind  of  brotherhood  that  is  both  pleasant 
and  beneficial.  As  a  proof  of  this  you  will  find  that  a 
college's  strongest  and  most  lasting  friends  are  those  who 
take  the  college  paper.  Then,  with  these  and  other  in- 
fluences, together  with  the  living  examples  furnished  in 
the  personal  qualifications  of  those  who  go  out  from 
these  institutions  }-ear  after  year,  if  under  christian  man- 
agement, and  pervaded  by  an  eairnest,  progressive  liter- 
ary spirit,  there  is  no  excuse  for  failure. 

With  these  facts  in  view,  and  stimulated  by  the  high- 
toned  excellence  of  the  magazines  of  our  sister  colleges, 
we  come  before  the  public,  with  the  determination  to 
do  what  we  can  to  emulate  their  examples  in  the  cre- 
ation of  a  higher  development  of  the  literary  taste  in 
Elon  College.  E.  L.  Moffitt. 


GROW^TH  OF   THE  COLLEGE. 

When  we  speak  of  the  growth  of  any  object  we  can 
get  a  clearer  conception  of  the  degree  of  development 
by  contrasting  its  beginning  wntli  its  relative  standing 
to  other  objects  of  the  same  class  at  the  present  :  just 
in  the  same  way  may  we  see  the  development  of  our 
college  into  Elon  College. 

In  June  1887,  the  Graham  Normal  College  propert>- 
was  leased  bv  the  General  Convention  of  the  Christian 
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Church  South,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  college. 
Up  to  this  time  the  Christian  Church  South,  had  not 
been  able  to  support  a  college.  Soon  after  the  school 
(known  as  Graham  College)  had  been  established,  it 
was  seen  that  buildings  better  suited  to  the  needs  of  a 
young  and  flourishing  college  were  greatly  needed.  So 
in  1888  the  General  Convention  of  the  Christian  Church 
South,  decided  to  erect  new  buildings  afid  to  establish  a 
college  that  would  compete  fairly  with  other  colleges 
in  the  State. 

It  being  decided  that  the  new  school  should  be  known 
as  Elon  College,  a  beautiful  location  was  selected  on  the 
North  Carolina  railroad,  eighteen  miles  east  of  Greens- 
boro. Funds  were  solicited  for  the  erection  of  build- 
ings. Being  ably  assisted,  not  only  by  many  of  our 
leading  ministers,  but  also  by  hundreds  of  laymen,  their 
noble  hearted  wives  and  daughters,  and  friends  of  the 
Christian  church.  Rev.  W.  S.  Long,  A.  M.,  D.  D., 
former  president  of  Graham  College,  and  now  president 
of  Elon  College,  has  succeeded,  by  great  personal  sacri- 
fice and  much  laborious  work,  in  erecting  a  $40,000  col- 
lege building  and  a  commodious  three-story  brick  dor- 
mitory; and  on  the  2d  of  September,  1891,  the  first  ses- 
sion of  Elon  College  opened  with  76  students. 

When  we  look  at  the  long  tedious  march  of  Wake 
Forest,  Trinity,  and  of  other  colleges  in  the  State-,  from 
their  beginning  up  to  their  present  standing,  we  can  but 
exclaim,  how  greatly  has  God  blessed  the  efforts 
of  the  Christian  Church  South,  within  the  last 
four  years,  in  establishing  a  college  that  to-day  fairly 
competes  with  the  older  colleges  in  the  State. 

But  we  would  not  boast  of  our  prosperity,  for  when 
we  think  of  the  many  hard  difficulties  that  those  col- 
leges that  have  led  the  way,  had  to  overcome  in  other 
days,  when  illiteracy  and  superstition  were  their  great- 
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est  enemies,  and  when  the  Civil  War,  like  a  thief, 
robbed  them  of  their  boys  and  closed  their  doors,  we 
feel  that  our  rapid  progress  is  due  in  a  great  measure  to 
the  noble  work  of  other  colleges  and  schools,  in  bring- 
ing education  into  general  public  favor.  This  being 
our  condition  at  the  present,  we  feel  grateful  both  to 
other  colleges  and  to  Him,  the  Giver  of  every  blessing, 
for  the  prosperity  that  has  thus  far  crowned  our  efforts  ; 
and  by  the  aid  of  these  we  hope  soon  to  be  in  the  front 
ranks,  bearing  our  part  in  enlightening  the  masses. 

In  the  fall  of  1887,  the  Christian  Church  South,  could 
say  for  the  first  time  that  she  had  a  college  of  her  own 
where  she  might  educate  her  )'oung  ministers,  and  teach 
boys  and  girls  to  be  ornaments  to  society,  to  be  moral 
guides  to  corrupt  humanity,  and  to  be  consecrated  active 
members  in  the  church. 

During  the  past  year  the  growth  of  the  college  has 
been  considerably  greater  than  it  has  of  any  previous 
year  of  its  existence.  There  has  been  an  increase  of 
75  per  cent,  in  the  patronage,  and  100  per  cent,  increase 
in  the  theological  class.  The  president  visited  the 
Middle  Atlantic  and  the  New  England  states  last  win- 
ter and  made  many  valuable  friends  for  the  college 
while  there.  The  students  have  been  united  all  the 
time,  both  among  themselves  and  wath  the  faculty,  in 
elevating  the  social  and  religious  status.  Several  young 
men  have  been  converted  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and 
through  its  influenca  and  the  influence  of  an  interesting 
prayer-meeting,  quite  a  number  of  the  young  men  and 
young  ladies  have  been  led  to  consecrate  themselves 
more  fully  to  the  great  work  of  life, — blessing  humanity 
and  serving  God. 

Many  have  labored  hard  and  contributed  liberally  to 
make  Elon  a  success,  and  their  efforts  are  being  richly 
rewarded;    but  the    burden    is    weighing    heavily    upon 
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their  shoulders.  They  need  other  helpers  to  "hold  up 
their  hands"  in  their  great  work.  Who  will  help  by 
soliciting  patronage,  by  making  a  donation  to  the  library 
or  by  giving  one,  five,  ten,  or  as  many  dollars  as  he  can 
to  strengthen  the  college  financially. 

The  future  of  this  republic  depends  upon  the  loyalty 
of  its  subjects;  the  future  of  a  New  South  depends  upon 
the  virtue  and  energy  of  her  brave  sons  and  fair  daugh- 
ters ;  the  future  of  Elon  College,  a  contributor  in  this 
grand  wprk,  depends  upon  the  combined  efforts  of  the 
different  conferences  of  the  Christian  Church  South. 
Let  every  one  do  his  duty  and  we  shall  have  200  stu- 
dents next  year.  Let  Elon  continue  to  prosper  and  in 
ten  years  she  will  be  a  peer  of  the  best  colleges  in  the 
State-  W.   P.   Lawrence. 


IS  CO-EDUCATION  A  SUCCESS  ? 

The  question  "would  co-education  be  a  success",  has 
often  confronted  us.  Many  minds  have  been  thoroughly 
agitated  on  the  subject.  Our  people  have  seen  and  felt 
the  necessity  of  a  higher  standard  of  education  for  the 
female,  as  well  as  for  the  male.  Our  parents  have  de- 
sired daughters  more  nearly  complete  in  their  maiden- 
hood. Our  brothers  have  longed  for  sisters  capable  of 
being  more  beneficial  to  them,  sisters  who  would  be 
their  equals  in  intellect,  as  well  as  in  beauty  and  grace, ' 
in  knowledge  as  well  as  in  morality.  Our  young  men 
and  old  men  have  seen  the  pressing  need  of  better  wives 
— wives  competant  of  directing  the  household  as  it 
should  be,  wives  in  whom  they  could  find  more  congen- 
iality, who  could  sympathize  with  them  in  all  their  toils, 
share  their  pleasures,  and  aid  them  in  their  life  work. 
Yes,  men  have  wished  for  true  companionship.  For  the 
accomplishment  of  these  things,  woman  must  be  more 
highly  educated.     Female  colleges  have  failed   in  turn- 
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ing  out  women  sufficiently  qualified  to  perform  their  va- 
rious duties.  But  how  must  our  girls  be  more  efficiently 
educated,  what  changes  can  be  wraught  by  the  means  of 
which  their  higher  culture  may  be  attained  ?  Such 
questions  as  these  have  time  and  again  presented  them- 
selves vividly  to  the  thoughtful  mind,  the  result  of 
which,  is  the  system  of  co-education.  ]Many  well  groun- 
ded arguments  have  been  produced  both  for  and  against 
it.  After  a  long  while  some  of  our  best  northern  and 
western  colleges  adopted  the  system;  but  it  was  only  re- 
cently that  southern  people  could  decide  to  try  it  iu 
their  higher  institutions.  Among  the  small  number  of 
those  which  have  thrown  open  their  doors  equally  wide 
to  the  male  and  female  is  Elon  College,  of  the  Christian 
denomination,  south;  and  now  we  hasten  to  our  subject, 
asking  you,  kind  reader,  to  pardon  us  for  speaking  from 
experience. 

Last  September  our  doors  were  opened.  In  came 
boys  and  girls.  Many  anxious  hearts  have  observed 
closely  each  single  deed  which  might  be  a  point  either 
in  favor  of  the  s}stem,  or  against  it.  Some  of  us  were 
even  opposed  to  it  rather  than  prejudiced  for  it.  But 
after  a  year's  work  it  is  now  gladly  said  that  co-educa- 
tion has  proven  a  success.  You  ask  our  reasons  for  this 
assertion.  Well,  after  having  had  direct  knowledge  of 
the  workings  of  female  colleges  and  some  indirect  of 
male,  some  observations  have  been  made  which  we  now 
wish  to  note,  and  with  profound  respect  for  those  col- 
leges, for  we  feel  no  little  interest  in  their  hehalf,  we 
must  say  that  in  a  school  where  co-education  reigns  su- 
preme there  are  some  advantages,  there  is  a  difference  in 
the  boys  and  girls.  Admitting  that  the  senior  is  always 
superior  in  intellect  to  those  who  are  not  so  fortunate  as 
to  wear  that  name,  and  not  forgetful  that  no  female  has 
the  honor  of  being  one   here  this   year,  admitting  these 
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exceptions,  it  is  sincerely  alleg-ed  that  the  girls  do  com- 
pare favorably  with  the  bo}'s  in  the  recitation  room. 

It  has  al\va%'s  been  orand  to  have  vouno^  men  for  class- 
mates.  What  an  incentive  it  is  to  a  eirl  to  be  enorasfed 
in  a  rivalry  with  boys  in  the  class  room  !'  It  is  a  singu- 
lar fact,  but  none  the  less  true,  that  girls  will  not  try  to 
excel  another  as  they  will  those  of  the  opposite  sex.  It 
is  surprisingly  strange  how  little  the  spirit  of  rivalry 
manifests  itself  in  female  schools,  how  low  the  aspira- 
tions of*the  girls  are;  but  when  young  men  are  seen 
daily  striving  for  the  goal,  girls  are  compelled  to  seek 
higher  fields.  Young  men  know  not  what  influence 
they  exert  over  girls.  To  the  learned  students  of  cer- 
tain male  colleges  many  of  us  girls  owe  much,  for  it  was 
their  brilliant  minds  that  made  us  put  forth  greater  ef- 
forts to  soar  to  worlds  of  wisdom  and  renown. 

But  some  parent  is  heard  to  say  that  co-education  is  a 
farce,  for  his  daughter  who  is  equally  bright  as  his  neigh- 
bor's makes  much  lower  grades  at  the  co-educational 
school  than  his  neighbor's  does  at  a  female  school.  Let 
us  tell  you,  a  paper  that  would  bring  lOO  at  a  female 
school  will  bring  only  91  or  92  at  a  co-educational  school. 
Probably  this  can  be  accounted  for  from  the  fact  that  the 
majority  of  teachers  at  a  female  college  are  women,  and 
woman,  not  being  so  hard  hearted  as  man,  gives  the  girls 
the  best  grade  possible.  But  one  thing  sure,  a  man 
looks  at  the  papers  and  not  the  pretty  faces,  and  grades 
accordingly — and  closely  you  may  rest  assured.  Our 
boys  behave  well  during  chapel  services.  Not  so  often 
are  they  seen  reading  Virgil,  Logic,  or  a  novel  during 
religious  devotions,  as  some  other  boys  have  been  seen  to 
do. 

Probably  some  one  asks  if  there  is  not  too  much  sen- 
timental work  done  in  school.  We  answer  no  more  than 
elsewhere.     Who  ever  knew   a   boy  or  girl  past  the  age 
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of  sixteen  who  did  not  love  some  one?  Ii"  may  not  be 
true  love,  and  we  are  pursuaded  to  believe  that  there  is 
comparatively  little  true  love  in  the  world.  Young  peo- 
ple will  love  at  home  as  well  as  at  school, 

'  'The  law  was  enacted  in  Heaven  above, 
That  like  begets  like  and  love  begets  love." 

The  writer's  observation  has  been  that  the  more  highly 
one  is  educated  the  more  noble  person  will  he  seek  for  a 
lover.  Thus  it  seems  to  us  that  it  is  the  very  thing  for 
boys  and  girls  to  be  educated  together.  They  will  know 
each  other  better,  lia\'e  a  profounder  esteem  for  true 
worth,  and  be  far  more  competent  to  select  a  suitable 
companion.  We  admit  that  the  hearts  of  students  of  co- 
educational schools  are  not  stone,  but  we  are  pursuaded 
that,  the  evil  resulting  from  the  affections  of  the  school 
boy  and  girl  will  be  wholly  overbalanced  by  the  good 
which  will  accrue  from  their  having  equal  advantages 
and  privileges  in  the  class-room.  Again,  it  is  absurd 
to  think  that  a  student  sound  in  mind  and  body  cannot 
love  and  still  be  a  law  abiding  and  diligent  pupil.  On 
the  contrary,  a  man  or  woman  of  any  will-power  can 
love  devotedly  and  yet  not  act  in  a  way  that  will  give 
the  teacher  the  least  apprehension  of  such.  One  thing 
observed  is,  that  the  young  men  and  ladies  ot  co-educa- 
tional schools  are  truly  moral.  We  do  not  hear  boys 
swearing  as  they  walk  through  the  campus,  or  see  them 
lying  on  the  ground  in  a  state  of  wretched  drunkenness. 
The  young  men  seem  to  strive  to  be  the  equals  of  the 
ladies  and  vice  versa. 

When  all  our  colleges  open  wide  their  doors,  our  girls 
will  be  better  prepared  for  their  life  work,  our  young 
men  will  have  a  truer  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  a 
more  profound  respect  for  the  true  woman. 

Yes,  co-education  is  the  cry,  for  it  can  be,  it  must  be, 
it  has  been,  and  it  will  be  a  success. 

Irene  Johnson. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS. 


AN  EDUCATED  MINISTRY. 

It  is  amusing  to  observe  the  degree  of  complacencj'^  with 
which  some  argue  against  an  educated  ministry  ;  but  it 
is  rather  disgusting  to  observe  how  boldly  some  advocate 
it  and  how  timidly  they  practice  it.  The  former  belong  to 
that  class  of  laymen  who  are  too  stingy  to  contribute  for 
that  purpose,  the  latter  to  that  class  of  ministers  who  are 
too  lazy  to  work  for  an  education.  Of  course,  I  make  no 
mention  of  those  who  have  not  sense  enough  to  obtain  it, 
for,  it  is  my  opinion,  God  calls  no  such  men  into  his  vine- 
yard. 

We  will  now  notice  a  few  objections  commonly  employed 
by  the  classes  named  above. 

They  say  that  if  God  calls  men  into  his  service  he  will 
give  them  the  power  necessary  to  perform  that  service.  It 
is  true  that  God  provides  whatever  is  necessary,  but  is  left 
with  man  to  accept  or  reject.  God  simply  helps  those  who 
help  themselves.  He  who  does  not  sow  will  not  reap.  He 
who  will  not  work  must  beg,  sponge,  or  starve.  In  all 
things  there  is  a  part  for  man  to  do.  This  may  be  seen  in 
the  miracles  of  Christ.  When  the  man  who  had  a  with- 
ered hand  would  be  healed  he  must  stretch  forth  his  hand  ; 
when  the  blind  man  would  receive  his  sight  he  must  go 
wash.  So  it  is  when  man  would  be  qualified  for  his  special 
calling,  God  gives  the  means  whereby  he  may  be  qualified, 
but  goes  no  farther.     Man  must  do  the  remainder. 

They  point  us  to  some  uneducated  man  who  has  been  a 
success.  Yes,  some  have ;  but  statistics  show  that  for  every 
uneducated  man  who  succeeds,  scores  will  fail,  and  seven 
hundred  and  fiftj'-  educated  men  meet  with  success. 

They  say  that  the  grace  of  God  is  more  important  than 
an  education-  AVho  does  not  know  that?  Any  man  ex- 
cept an  atheist  will  admit  the  statement.  The  intimation 
is  that  God  will  bestow  his  grace  upon  an  ignorant  man 
rather  than  upon  an  intelligent  one.     Such  an  inference  is 
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absurd  iu  the  extreme.  That  would  simply  be  placiug  a 
premium  oa  idleness  and  ignorance.  God  does  most  for 
those  who  do  most  for  themselves  ;  and  surely  the  man  who 
has  studied  diligenth'  for  years  to  obtain  an  education  has 
done  more  for  himself  than  the  one  who  has  remained  in 
idleness  and  ignorance.  For  example,  there  is  one  denom- 
ination that  opposes  an  educated  ministry;  but  what  has 
that  denomination  ever  done  for  the  advancement  of  civili- 
zation and  the  promotion  of  the  gospel  ?  It  has  dwindled 
into  ingigniiicance,  and  will  soon  be  known  as  a  thing  of 
the  past.  All  such  in  the  conflict  of  religious  denomina- 
tions must  fail 

They  refer  to  the  Apostles  as  ignorant  and  untutoied 
men.  This  is  simply  untrue  The  Scriptures  give  no  au- 
thority for  such  a  statement,  and  a  man  shows  his  igno- 
rance when  he  refers  to  the  Apostles  as  an  argument  against 
special  culture  and  preparation  for  the  ministry.  The 
Apostles  were  the  wisest  baud  of  ministers  ever  sent  forth 
to  preach  the  gospel.  Christ  did  not  send  them  forth 
"empty  handed,"  as  some  claim  he  does  for  them  at  the 
present  daj'.  For  three  years  thej^  learned  at  the  foot  of 
Jesus  those  lessons  of  truth  and  wisdom  which  made  them 
"wise  as  serpents  and  harmless  as  doves."  Besides  they 
were  endued  with  a  superhuman  power  which  God  in  his 
wisdom  no  longer  bestows  upon  man. 

Among  other  ministers  of  the  early  church  were  men  of 
vast  learning.  Paul  was  among  the  best  educated  men  of 
his  day.  Apollos,  we  are  told,  was  a  "Jew,  born  at  Alex- 
andria, an  eloquent  man  and  mighty  in  the  Scriptures  " 
Now%  Alexandria  was  at  that  time  the  world's  great  center 
of  learning,  and  to  be  reared  there  was  to  have  the  best  ed- 
ucational advantages  that  the  world  could  then  give.  It 
was  here  that  Archimedes,  Hipparchus,  Strabo  and  Aristo- 
phanes acquired  that  knowledge  which  has  preserved  their 
memory  through  all  succeeding  ages.  It  was  under  such 
influence  that  the  great  disciple  was  reared  and  became  a 
man  of  great  learning  and  power.  From  this  school  also 
came  the  christian  fathers,  Origen  and  Athauasius. 

There  is   another  and  more  liberal  class  of  opponents. 
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They  admit  that  a  minister  ought  to  be  educated,  but  say 
it  is  often  impossible  Yes,  this  is  truej  but  only  in  one 
case — when  the  man  has  not  brain  enough  to  obtain  an  ed- 
ucation. The  day  when  a  yoving  man  of  talent  and  energy 
could  not  obtain  an  education  is  a  thing  of  the  past  He 
is  to-day  surrounded  by  colleges  and  seminaries  which  are 
only  too  glad  to  welcome  him  to  their  halls  and  to  favor 
his  circumstances.  If  he  shows  himself  worthy  the  purses 
of  friends  will  open  to  him.  But  suppose  he  is  thrown  en- 
tirely on  his  own  resources.  Let  him  read  the  biography 
of  great  men — learn  what  men  have  done  men  can  do.  If 
the  man  v/ho  aspires  to  more  worldly  fame  can  toil  and 
suffer  and  sacrifice  to  prepare  himself  for  his  profession, 
most  assuredly  the  minister  can  do  the  same.  The  way 
may  be  rough  and  long  ;   but   there   is   no   '"palm  without 

dust," — no  crown  without  a  cross. 

^.  G.  Newman. 


OUR  FOUNDATIONS  FORMING  FOR   FUTURE 

USEFULNESS. 

We  stand,  as  it  were,  on  the  threshold  of  time ;  the 
past  is  fading  away  in  the  distance ;  the  future  lies  be- 
fore us,  shrouded  and  veiled  in  mystery,  and  as  we 
stand  between  these  two  eternities,  our  thoughts  natur- 
ally revert,  in  sad  retrospect,  to  the  past,  ere  we  look 
with  eager  anticipation  to  the  future. 

Year  after  year  the  band  of  workers  will  increase, 
who  go  forth  from  this  institution  bearing  their  deplo- 
inas,  eager  to  act  their  part  in  the  great  drama  of  life. 
The  instruction  and  discipline  we  have  received  here 
will  aid  us  to  lay  our  foundations  broad  and  deep,  and 
now  it  lies  with  us  to  build  upon  them.  The  scafibld- 
ing  of  rules  and  restraints  will  be  taken  away  and  here- 
after we  must  stand  or  fall  upon  our  own  responsibili- 
ties. 

How  we  would  like  to  lift  the  ^eil  of  futurity  and 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  lives  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
students  who  will  go  out  from  this  institution  this  year. 
What  variety  there  will  probably  be   among  them  !     The 
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lives  of  some  will  be  long,  some  short ;  some  honored 
and  useful,  others  less  fortunate;  all  having  their  share 
of  disappointment  and  sorrow,  as  well  as  satisfaction 
and  joy.  The  imagination  would  visit  the  realm  of 
shadows  sent  out  from  some  window  of  the  soul  on 
life's  restless  waters;  but  it  comes  back  wearily  with  no 
olive  leaf  in  its  beak  as  a  token  of  life  beyond  the  closlj' 
bending  horizon.  Faith  alone  can  build  a  bridge  for  us. 
We  hope  that  the  training  which  we  have  received  in 
this  institution  will  fit  us  the  better  to  bear  the  troubles, 
to  overcome  the  obstacles,  and  to  enjoy  the  blessings 
and  pleasures  which  fall  to  our  lot;  for  we  feel  that 
this  has  been  the  object  of  our  teachers.  There  is  for 
us  a  larger  field  of  activitj'  and  greater  responsibilities 
than  was  for  our  forefathers,  therefore  we  need  careful 
preparation  for  what  awaits  us.  It  is  for  this  purpose 
that  our  education  is  intended ;  not  only  that  we  may 
acquire  so  much  knowledge  of  Latin.  English,  Mathe- 
matics or  History,  but  that  we  may  learn  the  better  to 
think  and  to  form  correct  opinions.       Annie  Graham. 


THE  WORLD  A  MIRROR. 

Frown  into  it;  nothing  but  frowns  will  be  reflected.  Ev- 
erything will  seem  to  be  frowning;  everything  will  seem 
to  be  wrong.  The  sun  will  not  appear  to  shine  so  brightlj'. 
The  flowers  will  not  smell  so  sweet,  nor  present  all  of  their 
charms.  The  birds  will  not  have  the  usual  melody  in  their 
chirpings.  Friends,  tried  and  true,  will  appear  cold  and 
distant,  and  the  smiles  and  merriment  of  others  will  sound 
like  hollow  mockery. 

Smile  into  it.  What  a  change  I  All  things  resume  their 
usual  beaut}'.  The  sky  grows  bluer  ;  the  sun  shines  more 
brightly ;  the  landscape  becomes  more  lovely  ;  the  birds 
sing  more  sweetl}' ;  friends  become  more  genial ;  people 
grow  more  social  and  are  more  easily  managed  ;  and  the 
whole  universe  teems  with  joy  and  gladness. 

Such  is  life.  Whatever  we  give  we  must  prepare  our- 
selves to  take.     The  things  we  sow  we  are  bound  to  reap. 
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The  fruits  of  our  labor  are  constantly  being  laid  away  in 
the  great  storehouse  of  the  world,  and  we  receive  a  recom- 
pense according  to  their  value.  Our  actions  shape  our  des- 
tiny and  the  influence  of  our  course  is  reflected  by  others, 
after  we  pass  the  portals  of  eternity. 

•  Many  a  man  to-day,  is  in  part  actuated  by  the  works  of 
a  Shakespeare,  a  Milton,  an  Emerson,  or  a  Longfellow. 
Great  numbers  are  invigorated  by  the  wholesome  doctrines 
of  a  St.  Paul,  while  the  life  our  Savior  is  feebly  portrayed 
by  many  a  human  soul.  Thus  a  man  cannot  live  altogether 
to  himself.  Some  one  will  find  him  out ;  some  one  will  pat- 
ronize him  ;  some  one  will  see  something  in  his  life,  his  con- 
duct to  admire  or  to  assimilate,  and  will  thus  act  the  part 
of  a  reflector. 

The  world  has  fixed  its  eyes  upon  us.  We  are  watched, 
and  that  closely.  If  we  do  a  good  deed  there  is  some  one 
ready  to  commend  ;  if  we  do  a  bad  deed  there  is  some  one 
ready  to  censure  ;  if  we  do  anything  either  good  or  bad, 
there  is  some  one  ready  to  impose  upon  us  an  unjust  judg- 
ment. But  what  of  that  ?  What  does  it  matter  to  us 
which  way  the  world  may  judge  us?  It  matters  a  great 
deal  if  we  are  doing  wrong;  it  matters  nothing  if  we  are 
doing  right. 

Right  is  the  standard  under  whose  folds  we  should  en- 
deavor to  march.  Why?  Because  it  carries  with  it  our 
happiness,  the  happiness  of  our  own  countrymen,  the  hap- 
piness of  the  world.  Demosthenes  stood  before  a  mirror 
and  practiced  gestures  until  he  lost  all  his  awkwardness, 
and  could  move  his  arms  as  gracefully  as  any  poliiihed 
speaker.  We  stand  before  the  world  to-day,  and  prac- 
tice deeds  of  right,  of  justice,  of  charity  We  may  be  awk- 
ward at  first,  and  during  our  endeavors  the  world  may  re- 
flect our  deeds  in  all  their  awkwardness  ;  but  practice,  con- 
tinual practice  is  all  we  need  to  make  us  appear  natural  in 
the  performance  of  our  duties. 

Mortals  spend  a  few  years  here  and  pass  away,  but  their 
deeds  do  not  decay  with  their  bones.  Napoleon  still  lives 
so  does  Wellington  The  story  of  the  hatchet  and  the  cherry 
tree  is  still  told  to  children  all  over  this   Union,    The  Iliad 
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is  read  by  a  greater  number  to-day  thau  ever  before.  The 
world  is  reflectiug  the  deeds  of  these  great  aien.  and  the 
lives  of  men  are  being  influenced  thereby.  Tlien  let  us  be- 
ware how  we  act  before  this  gieat  mirror  ;  and  let  us  i-e- 
memember  that 

"Nothing  great  is  lightly  won, 
Nothing  won  is  lost, 
Kvery  good  deed  nobly  done 
Will  repaj'  the  cost  " 

H.  8. 

THE  MIDNIGHT  REFLECTIONS  OF  A  SENIOR. 

The  general  opinion  now  is  that  a  feeling  of  J03',  delight 
and  ftmd  anticipation,  unmixed  with  care,  pervades  the 
Senior's  life.  The  Freshman  thinks  that  the  work  of  three 
years  will  place  him  in  this  longed  for  position  The  Soph- 
(miore  lays  his  books  one  by  one  on  the  shelf,  and  sighs  as 
lie  thinks  of  the  next  two  years  and  the  work  the}' will 
bring.  The  Junior  ascends  into  the  higher  "  branches  of 
knowledge,  and  discoverssometbingof  thought  and  reason- 
ing to  be  encountered,  but  looks  for  a  brighter  day,  when 
the  next  year  shall  dawn  upon  him.  The  Senior  enters 
upon  his  work  knowing  that  three  years  of  his  college  life 
are  behind  him,  and  that  he  has  reached  this  position  only 
by  hard  toil  and  honest,  earnest  and  persistent  effort. 

He  now  begins  to  review  his  former  ease  and  pleasure, 
and  to  compare  them  with  his  present  hard  toil.  He  has 
ascended  to  higher  planes  ;  his  knowledge  has  increased  ; 
his  horizon  has  become  extended  ;  his  view  has  broadened  • 
and  now  he  looks  beyond  college  walls  ;  and  beholds  some 
of  the  stern  realities  of  life.  As  his  head  begins  to  ache 
and  his  eyes  begin  to  burn,  his  reflections,  at  the  midnight 
hour,  form  for  him  a  new  experience.  His  former  antici- 
pations are  not  realized.  His  store  of  knowledge  is  still  in- 
complete, and  he  realizes  it.  He  had  formerly  dreamed 
that  positions  of  honor  and  trust  would  await  his  accept- 
ance when  he  closed  his  college  cai*eer.  He  had  thought 
that  the  learned  would  be  his  associates,  that  the  great 
would  do  him  honor,  that  wealth    and    luxury  would  pour 
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iuto  his  lap,  and  tliat  with  the   utmost   ease  he  would  per- 
form the  most  extraordinary  tasks. 

His  reflections  now  teach  him  that  these  were,  fancy's 
early  illusions.  For  him  the  world  has  assumed  a  different 
appearance.  The  learned  say  you  can  enjoy  our  associa- 
tion only  by  preparing  yourself  to  enter  into  our  thoughts. 
He  sees  that  each  profession  yields  jvist  what  well-directed 
efforts  draw  therefrom,  and  that  extraordinary  tasks  are 
not  performed  by  dreams.  In  short  his  observations  say 
that  life  is  a  reality,  and  that  only  such  things  can  be  made 
a  success  as  are  brought  within  the  domains  of  reality 

He  now^  knows  (for  such  have  been  his  reflections)  that 
diplomas  have  never  turned  the  wheels  of  progress,  nor 
brought  up  from  the  depths  below  the  treasures  of  nature 
but  stored  away  in  the  hidden  recesses  of  the  earth  to 
await  man's  discovery  and  development.  His  contact  with 
the  thoughts  of  scholars,  as  contained  in  his  text-books  and 
his  knowledge  gained  by  broader  research  tell  him  that  the 
world  calls  for  men.  Tasks  begin  to  multiply,  and  the  op- 
erations of  his  brain  drive  from  him  the  idle  thoughts  of 
former  days.  All  that  laborers  have  done,  that  students 
have  learned,  that  workers  have  accomplished,  now  rises 
before  his  meanderings  to  cause  him  to  do  and  to  be  some- 
thing. The  choice  now  lies  betwen  servitude  and  freedom. 
He  may  be  a  man  or  a  dwarf.  The  manifold  ej^es  of  the 
world  begin  to  observe  his  actions  ;  and  to  his  astonish- 
ment mark  his  efforts.  Benefits  for  values  given  are  de- 
manded and  he  does  not  refuse  to  respond. 

Reflections  such  as  the  above  crowd  out  all  the  little  joys 
and  destroy  such  sources  of  happiness  as  he  thought  he 
would  possess.  But  now  grand  possibilities  arise  and  al- 
lure him  on.  Voices  from  unoccupied  fields  offer  to  him 
an  invitation  to  come  and  take  possession. 

He  now  sees  a  thousand  new  avenues  of  pleasure  open- 
ing before  him,  and  such  opportunities  as  he  never  before 
contemplated.  A  desire  for  present  ease,  so  prominent  in 
every  life,  and  one  for  future  usefulness  demand  his  con- 
sideration. 

After  all,  his  reflections   at   the  midnight  hour  lead  him 
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to  concluda  that  to  do  nothing  is  to  be  nothing,  and  to  be 
something  he  must  do  something.  The  demand  is  for  more 
Seniors ;  but  the  Senior  mu^^t  know  that  he  has  oul3^ 
reached  one  turning  point  in  life's  journey;  and  that  at 
each  turning  point  business  multiplies,  tasks  grow  larger, 
and  life  becomes  more  of  a  reality. 

•'The  heights  by  great  men  reached  and  kept, 

Were  uot  attained  by  sudden  flight ; 

But  they  were  toiling  while  others  slept, 

Onward  and  upward  in  the  night."' 

c.  c.  p. 


COURTESY  AT  HOME, 


Courtesy  is  that  delicate  attention  to  the  feelings  of  oth- 
ers that  leads  us  to  avoid  any  act  or  deed  that  can  cause 
them  pain  or  inconvenience — to  give  to  others  the  kindl}" 
care  that  will  add  iu  every  way  to  their  comfort  and  hap- 
piness and  keep  all  around  us  in  a  state  of  pleasant  feeling. 
The  foundation  of  courtesy  is  unselfishnesa  and  a  desire  to 
please. 

Where  can  its  influence  be  more  grateful  and  more  last- 
ing than  at  home?  Who  can  so  well  appreciate  the  pleas- 
ures of  courtes}'  as  those  with  whom  we  are  in  daily  inter- 
course? Consider  the  charms  that  would  be  difiused  in 
our  homes  if  every  member  made  it  a  rule  to  observe  all 
the  kindly  courtesies  of  life,  making  the  same  elfort  to  be 
agreeable  to  each  other,  as  they  would  feel  bound  to  make 
in  a  social  circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances. 

Many  persons  who  are  the  very  cream  of  politeness  in 
company,  at  home  are  petulant,  rude  and  tyrannical,  keep- 
ing the  atmosphere  that  should  be  most  serene,  clouded 
and  dull ;  carrying  the  face  that  beams  with  smiles  outside 
with  gloom  or  indifference  inside,  (giving  abroad  smiles 
and  courtesy,  and  carrjang  gloom  and  rudeness  home  to 
greet  those  who  are  dearest  to  them.) 

It  is  not  enough  to  refrain  from  actual  unkiudness  or 
gloom  ;  real  kindness  and  cheerfulness  must  be  exercised 
to  make  our  homes  what  they  should  be — the  brightest 
spots  on  earth.     The  man  who  will  carry  a  costly  bouquet 
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to  a  mere  acquaiutance,  aad  allow  his  sister  to  move  a 
heavy  piece  of  furniture,  is  not  a  true  gentleman,  though 
his  manners  abroad  be  the  most  polished  in  the  world.  The 
talents  or  accomplishments  that  will  charm  a  circle  of 
friends,  will  surely  make  home  happier  if  displayed  there. 
Courtesy  at  home  is  the  true,  inborn  politeness  of  heart, 
that  will  make  a  man  carry  to  his  mother  the  book  she  has 
expressed  a  desire  to  read,  invite  his  sister  to  take  a  pleas- 
ant walk  or  drive,  play  for  an  hour  with  the  little  ones,  as- 
sist his  younger  brother  with  a  difficult  lesson,  watch  the 
plates  at  table  to  supply  them  with  what  is  within  his  reach, 
and  refrain  from  any  rudeness,  sarcasm  or  vulgarity,  that 
can  wound  or  annoy  others.  Happy  is  the  home  whei  e 
selfishness  is  not  allowed  to  enter,  and  where  gentle,  for- 
bearing courtesy  is  the  rule  of  all,  where  the  happiness  of 
all  is  the  consideration  of  each  one. 

There  the  father  enters  to  find  his  arrival  expected  with 
loving  welcome,  to  give  his  praise  for  meritorious  acts  or 
words,  and  to  receive  the  respectful  afiection  of  his  children. 
There  the  mother  rests  from  weary  work  in  the  active  will- 
ingness of  her  children  to  share  her  burdens.  There  sisters 
and  brothers  unite  in  loving  emulation,  to  win  the  smile  of 
their  parents,  to  make  each  other  happy  by  loving  words 
and  thoughtful  acts. 

"The  mild  forbearance  at  a  brother's  fault, 

The  angry  word  suppressed,  the  taunting  thought 

Subduing  and  subdue,  the  petty  strife 

Which  clouds  the  colors  of  domestic  life  ; 

The  sober  comfort,  all  the  peace  that  springs 

From  the  large  aggregate  of  little  things — 

On  these  small  cares  of  daaghter,  wife,  or  friend, 

The  utmost  sacred  joys  of  home  depend," 

W.  H.  Albright. 
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LOCALS. 


Examinations. 

Comuiencemeut. 

Vacation  is  almost  here  and  school  mates  must  part. 

If  you  want  your  mouth  fixed,  any  good  pictures,  dry 
goods,  books,  etc  ,  read  the  advertisements  in  this  issue. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Smith  has  receutlj^  built  and  opened  up  a  nice 
hotel  near  the  depot. 

Prof.  Newman  has  been  suffering  a  great  deal  from  ner- 
vousness. We  hope  that  he  will  be  speedily  restored  to 
good  health. 

A  number  of  handsome  dwellings  have  been  erected  in 
our  village  during  the  past  winter  and  spring,  and  quite  a 
boom  in  building  is  expected  during  vacation. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Laine  is  superintending  a  good  Sunday  School 
at  Shallow  Ford. 

Rev.  W.  C  Wicker  preaches  once  a  month  at  Mt.  Ver- 
non, where  he  has  a  good  congregation. 

Mr.  J —  and  Mr.  N —  happened  to  meet  up  in  Mr.  G — 's 
room  a  few  nights  ago.  Mr.  N —  said  to  Mr.  J — ,  "If  I 
were  you,  I  wouldn't  pay  $3.00  a  term  room  rent." 

Mr.  J—  "Why  ?" 

Mr.  ;^ —  "Because  you  don't  stay  in  it  any." 

Miss wants  to  know  if  the  Facult}'  will  allow  her  to 

talk  to  a  certain  youug  man  just  a  little 

The  young  men  have  been  doing  some  faithful  work  on 
the  campus.  The  young  ladies  are  going  to  do  their  part 
by  planting  flowers  and  evergreens  as  soon  as  the  walks  are 
prepared  for  that  work. 

Rev.  J.  P.   Barrett.  D.   D.,  and  his  noble  wife  paid  us  a 
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pleasant  visit  the  first  Sunday  in  May,  The  doctor  has 
been  quite  unwell  for  several  weeks.  May  the  Lord  bless 
him  with  health  and  strength  that  he  may  continue  in  his 
useful  labors.  He  has  been  ,'one  of  the  main  workers  in 
making  Elon  what  it  is. 

Two  of  our  young  preachers  will  graduate  this  year. 
Then,  we  predict  for  them  a  series  of  lectures  on  "Wom- 
an's Rights,"  that  is,  when  it  takes  only  one  vote  to  elect. 
Look  out  girls ! 

"Leather  Head"  had  rather  risk  his  life  on  the  bell  rope 
than  be  caught  by  a  monitor. 

One  of  our  young  preachers,  in  royal  dignit}',  was  parad- 
ing the  campus  when  another  young  preacher  asked  him 
if  he  wanted  to  sell  any  railroad  stock.  He  answered, 
"No,  but  I'd  like  to  hire  a  brakeman." 

Things  that  make  me  tired : 

"Trade  last." 

"Chewing  gum." 

'•The  blues." 

"The  scaffolding  around  the  tower." 

"Rats," 

"The  above  lines." 

"Sailor  Dirgins"  is  a  very  unpleasant  host  according  to 
what  "Kildee  No,  2"  says  about  him.  "Kildee"  went 
around  to  spend  the  night  with  "Dirgins"  and  was  very 
badly  abused  for  putting  his  feet  on  the  chair  round,  spit- 
ting on  the  floor,  etc.,  by  "Dirgins,''  who  was  his  master  in 
strength.  Shortlj'^  afterwards  a  request  was  made  in  prayer 
meeting  for  every  one  that  would  make  sowie^/im^  a  specialty 
for  prayer  during  the  next  week,  to  stand  up.  "Kildee" 
was  among  the  number  that  rose  up.  On  being  asked  for 
what  he  was  going  to  pray,  he  replied,  "I  am  going  to  pray 
for  strength  to  whip  that  "Sailor  Dirgins." 

Wanted:  Two  young  men  who  will  smile  at  two  young 
ladies  in  time  of  chapel  exei'cises  and  on  all  other  occasions 
when  in  each  other's  presence,  one  dozen  young  men  who 
will  stand  around  the  chapel  doors   and    see  all  the  3"0ung 
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ladies  pass  iu  aud  out,  two  3'Oimg  ladies  to  take  "two  yokes" 
off  of  a  young  man's  neck,  aud  one  young  man  who  will 
never  fail  to  speak  to  a  3'oung  lady  with  whom  he  has  an 
engagement.  Liberal  rewards  will  be  paid  for  the  above. 
It  seems  that  our  boj's  have  an  unwield}'  aversion  to 
some  kinds  of  labor  and  especialh^  to  working  the  public 
roads.  One  evening  when  the  road  overseer  made  his  ap- 
pearance in  our  village,  not  a  few  boys  were  seen  running 
from  him  as  if  he  were  a  lion.  At  supper  time  man^^  of 
them  were  seen,  like  bush-whackers  iu  the  time  of  war, 
going  in  at  the  ba<;k  doors  of  the  boarding  houses.  In  fact 
so  frightful  was  the  approach  of  that  overseer,  it  is  sai(^ 
ihat  when  he  entered  the  college  and  knocked  at  the  door 
of  a  certain  Professor's  room  the  Prof,  escaped  through 
the  window  aud  doubtless  did  some'  damage  to  the  wall 
with  the  toes  of  his  shoes  as  he  slid  down  from  the  window. 
After  he  struck  the  ground  the  prevalent  idea  in  his  mind 
must  have  been,  '"heels  save  the  body"  from  the  manner  iu 
which  he  escaped  through  the  rear  of  the  campus  to  the 
nearest  thicket. 

The  new  railroad  law  requiring  young  ladies  to  give  both 
their  name  and  age  to  get  their  express  packages  out  of  the 
depot  is  meeting  with  no  little  opposition  among  the  Elon 
girls.  Young  lawyers,  if  you  don't  want  the  girls  hopping 
mad  at  you  and  pitching  into  you  on  every  side,  never 
make  a  law  requiring  them  to  tell  their  age. 

Blessed  is  the  Professor  that  expects  nothing  for  he 
shall  not  be  disappointed.  Many  Professors  put  on  a 
long  face  when  their  students  recite  a  bad  lesson ;  but 
of  all  the  long  faces  I  ever  saw  was  Professor  .I'sa  few  days 
ago,  when  he  was  disappointed  in  not  receiving  a  rose 
from  his  girl.  A  student  went  off  on  a  visit  Saturday 
and  Sunday  and  saw  a  Professor's  girl  ;  on  Mondaj' 
morning  he  met  said  professor,  aud  thinking  he  was  go- 
ing to  ask,  if  she  sent  him  the  rose,  told  him  she  did 
not  send  it  before  he  could  ask.  He  understood  the  boy 
to  say  she  did  send  it;  and  some  time  during  the  day 
he  approached  the    student    and   ask    him    for    it.      The 
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student  replied:  I  told  you  she  did  not  send  you  one. 
The  Professor  was  so  badly  "hacked"  that  he  got  the 
boy  in  his  class-room,  and  made  him  promise  to  get  him 
a  rose  of  some  kind.  The  student  pulled  off  a  sweet 
cream  rose  that  his  own  girl  gave  him,  and  wirh  many 
sighs  passed  it  over  to  his  Professor.  Beware,  students, 
when  you  talk  to  your  Professor,  speak  plainly ;  and  be 
sure  you  make  him  understand  before  you  leave  him — 
or  the  rose  is  his. 


ATTENTION  STUDENTS!! 

It  matters  not  what  kind  of  a  pr  ogTammay  be  arrang- 
ed for  a  commencement,  it  cannot  be  executed  to  the 
letter  and  with  success  unless  proper  conduct  on  the 
part  of  the  students.  There  are  some  things  actually 
necessary  to  be  done  by  the  students  or  commencement 
will  be  a  failure.      Let  us  here  mention  a  few: 

First,  there  will  be  many  visitors  present.  These  vis- 
itors are  coming,  not  to  listen  to  the  public  speaking, 
but  to  see  3^ou  (the  students).  You  are  of  much  more 
importance  than  the  preacher,  or  the  speakers  chosen 
for  the  occasion.  Therefore  you  must  make  yourselves 
as  conspicuous  as  possible.  This  you  can  do  in  several 
ways.  Never  think  of  being  in  your  seat  and  ready  be- 
fore speaking  begins.  Wait  until  the  speaker  has  an- 
nounced his  subject  and  is  well  under  way,  then  enter 
and  (especially  if  you  have  on  new  shoes)  walk  up  as 
near  the  speaker  as  possible  and  seat  yourself,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  listening  to  the  speaker — never — but  for 
whispering  to  the  one  nearest  to  you,  and  above  all 
things,  when  you  hear  one  entering  the  chapel,  be  sure 
to  turn  in  your  seat  and  gaze  at  him  until  he  has  taken 
his  seat.  This  must  not  be  omitted  as  it  is  calculated 
to  lend  much  inspiration  to  the  speaker.  And  one 
other  thing  actually  necessa,ry  just  here.  The  marshals 
must  be  certain  to  go  up  and  down  the  aisles  two  dozen 
times  each  during  every  speech.  No  commencement  is 
complete  without  this.  Then  as  soon  as  speaking  is 
over  and  the   audience    is  dismissed    let   every    student 

sh  fpr  the  door  and  station  himself  just  on  the  outside 
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to  view  the  visitors  as  tliey  come  out  (or  rather  let  them 
view  you).  If  possible  get  a  cigarette  and  light  it  im- 
mediately— as  this  will  add  much  to  the  dignity  of  the 
occasion  and  the  admiration  of  the  visitors. 

During  intermission,  while  there  is  no  exercise  in  the 
chapel,  students  should  patrol  the  campus,  all  the  while 
keeping  as  much  noise  as  possible, — whistling,  singing 
or  yelling.  At  this  stage  of  the  exercises  two  cigarettes 
— one  in  each  corner  of  the  mouth — ^should  be  used  in- 
stead of  one.  At  no  time  should  any  student  be  with- 
out his  walking  cane. 

Every  body  will  be  here  for  the  special  puspose  of 
closely  observing  the  marshals  and  these  should  keep 
going  and  be  every  where  and  very  busy  all  the  time. 
Marshals  are  for  ornaments,  not  for  use,  "eyes  on  and 
hands  off."  Let  all  closely  observe  and  follow  the 
above  directions  and  our  commencement  will  be  a  grand 
success.  Anonymous. 
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r.  M.  C.  A.  NOTES. 

Shall  we  save  our  couutry,  or  shall  we  turn  willingly 
from  our  duty  and  let  it  grow  up  in  ruins  and  destruction  ? 
God  has  placed  us  on  earth  amid  pleasure  and  happiness. 
He  has  given  us  a  work  to  perform;  and  let  us  train  the 
miud  in  youth  to  do  this  work.  The  trees  and  the  fields 
that  put  on  their  spring  garments  in  May  and  all  the  mys- 
terious workings  in  nature  satisfy  us  that  man's  power  is 
weak  compared  to  God's.  In  nature  we  have  not  power;  but 
man  has  influence  over  man ;  boy  has  influence  over  boy  ; 
and  they  should  use  their  influence  in  some  good  way.  The 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  drawing  into  its  work  young  men  and  boys 
who  have  never  given  religion  a  thought.  They  readily 
give  up  their  bad  habits  and  take  delight  in  studying  the 
word  of  God. 

Our  Y.  M.  C.  A.  began  weak,  and  is  somewhat  weak  yet, 
but  we  thank  God  that  it  is  growing.  God  has  been  with 
us  iu  our  work.  We  organized  with  on\j  19  members  and 
that  number  has  increased  to  4."). 

Twelve  from  our  association  attended  the  Durham  Con- 
vention. All  came  back  with  brighter  smiles,  and  hearts 
filled  with  the  good  work.  Some  boys  were  sent  that  were 
not  taking  much  part  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.;  and  after  attend- 
ing they  became  prompt  members  in  the  association. 

It  is  doing  a  grand  and  noble  work  at  the  present.  We 
have  a  Bible  class  on  Sunday  evening.  Several  of  our  mem- 
bers preach  at  different  churches  two  or  three  miles  around 
the  college,  and  also  have  Sunday  School  classes  which  they 
attend  ever}'^  Sunday.  Prayer  meeting  is  held  in  the  Col- 
lege chapel  everv  Sunday  night,  and  one  of  our  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
boys  conducts  it. 

We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  being  paid  a  visit  by  mem- 
bers of  other  colleges  Their  visits  are  appreciated  and 
would  be  glad  to  have  them  again.  The  State  Secretar}'- 
has  not  paid  us  a  visit  yet,  but  hope  to  have  him  with  us 
next  session.  We  expect  to  be  better  prepared  next  fall 
and  we  will  be  able  to  du  better  work. 
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Our  officers  aud  committees  have  been  elected  and  ap- 
pointed for  next  session.  Our  object  is  to  get  ever}'  boy  in 
school  to  jo  n  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  not  only  to  join,  bui  to 
work  and  receive  the  benefits  of  out-  meetings.  Fathers  and 
mothers  wish  their  boys  and  girls  to  be  trained  up  in  a  good 
way,  and  we  are  going  to  do  all  we  can  to  cheer  the  parents' 
hearts  and  shape  the  tender  characters  while  young. 

S.  E.  E. 


AMONG  OUR  EXCHANGES. 

AN  HOUR  IN  THE  READING  ROOM. 

Among  the  most  pleasant  hours  during  the  day  should  be  that 
iu  which  the  Reading  Room  is  open.  Studeuts  grow  weary  of  text- 
books, aud  need  the  recreation  that  good  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines can  afford  them.  Yet  students  are  often  negligent  about 
reading.  Thep  are  forgetful  of  its  importance.  The  less  one  reads 
the  less  he  will  wish  to  read.  A  young  man,  or  woman,  may 
delve  deep  into  their  text  books  from  September  until  June,  yet,  if 
they  neglect  visiting  the  Reading  Room  they  will  tind,  on  going 
out  from  school,  that  they  are  sadly  lacking  in  knowledge  on  many 
subjects  about  which  they  should  be  well  informed. 

In  the  Reading  Room  students  will  find  their  denominational 
paper,  which  they  should  always  read.  How  little  is  that  person 
worth  to  his  denomination,  who  knows  nothing  whatever  of  its 
work,  or  even  its  principles.  Then  one  should  read  the  secular 
papers  of  the  week  and  thus  learn  what  the  world  is  doing.  Es- 
pecially will  the  girls  enjoy  such  magazines  as  the  Cosmopolitan, 
Harper^s  Weekly  and  Frank  Leslie^s  Monthly.  Those  interested  iu 
political  economy,  aud  every  one  should  be,  will  find  many  valua- 
ble articles  in  such  as  the  National  Econoinist  and  the  Foriim.  In 
the  latter,  also,  the  young  man  interested  in  politics  will  find  many 
fine  theories  and  much  valuable  information,  and  here  let  us  say 
that  the  Forum  is  among  the  very  best  magazines  published,  and 
since  one  of  our  North  Carolinians  is  now  on  its  editorial  staff,  it 
will  be  even  more  interesting,  especially  to  those  of  us  who  know 
his  people  and  in  our  childhood  listened  with  admu-aticu  to  his  el- 
oquence. 

The  health  journals  should  be  read   by  all,  for  every  one  should 
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attend  carefully  to  the  body,  the  dwelling  place  of  the  soul.   When 
health  is  lost  then  all  is  gloom. 

The  educational  magazines  are  entertaining  and  heneficial. 
Among  them  are  those  of  the  leading  colleges  of  our  own  State; 
and  we  would  also  mention  the  Literary  Digest  as  very  good. 

Lastly,  we  would  urge  you^  to  read  the  Homiletic.  Its  articles 
are  written  by  most  able  Divines,  Each  one  should  study  it  care- 
fully. From  it  young  ministers  will  receive  many  helpful  thoughts. 
Especially  will  its  scientific  department  afford  delight  to  the  stu- 
dents of  moral  philosoiDhy.  There  are  numerous  excellent  publi- 
cations which  time  does  not  permit  us  to  mention.  But  frequent 
the  Eoom  yourself  and  learn  of  the  abundance  of  wealth  it  has  in 
store  for  you. 

Irene  Johnson. 
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BURLINGTON,  N.  C, 

Cany   oue  of  the   Largest  Line  of 

Dry  Goods,  Notions,  Clothing  and  Shoes, 

in  Alamance  county,  and  they  are  leaders  iu  both 
STYLES   AJVD  PRICES. 

Do  your  trading  in  the  above  lines  with 

B.    A.    SELLARS    &    SON, 

and  save  money. 

F.  FISHBLATE'S 

One  Price  Clothing  and  Furnisfiing  Goods  House  is 

FOE — 


All  Students  cordially  invited  to  make  our  Store  their 
home  while  in  Greensboro.  • 

Kespectfully, 

F.  FISHBLATE, 

GREENSBORO,  N.  0. 


DIKE  BOOK  CO., 

iOOKS.  STllTIENEfl!.  FUNGI  GOOOS. 

Base  Balls  and  Bats, 
SCHOOL    BOOKS. 

Orders  by  mail  for  everything 
in  our  line  promptly  filled. 

No.  116,  opposite  Piedmcnt 
Banli,  Greensboro. 

ELOB  COLLEGE  HOTEL 

MEALS   AT  ANY  HOUR. 

Transient  -         -         25  cents. 

Drummer,        -         -         50  cents. 
:Monthly  Board  from      §10  to  §15. 

W.  L.  SMITH, 

Proprietor. 

Dl,  I,  W.  iilllITi, 

Surgeon  Dentist, 

Office  No.  ii3>^,  South  Elm  St., 
GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 

W.  C.  &  A.  A.  ISELEY, 

BUGGIES, 

CARTS, 

HARNESS, 
FERTILIZERS, 
AND 
FARM  MACHINERY 

BURLINGTON,  N.  C. 


H.  L  HINES, 

— DEALER   IN — 

Ehn  College,  N.  C. 

Holt,  Williamson  &  Co,, 
Leading  Merchants 

— OF — 

BURLINGTON,   N.    C. 

Wholesale  and  Retail. 

W.  S.  LONG,  Jr.", 

ELON  COLLEGE,  N.  C. 

Calls  in  the  Country  Promptly 
Attended  to. 

HERNDON  &   YOUNG, 

ELON  COLLEGE,  N   C. 

DEALERS    IN 

GENEHJiL  ERGHllNDISE,  M  GOODS. 

Shoes,  Notions,  Heavy  and  Fancy  Grocer- 
ies, Meats,  Meal,  Flour,  Canned  Goods,  and 
Fancj'  Candies. 

A  full  line  of  DRUGS  always  ou  hand. 
Prescriptions  promptly  and  carefully  com- 
pounded. 

We  guarantee  lowest  possible  prices. 


C3-0    TO 

W.    K.    HAY'S    STORK 

When  You  go  to 

BXTXBXjinsro-rroisr, 

and  see  if  he  cannot  give  you  as  Good  Bargains  as  can  be 
obtained  anywhere.     He  has  a  Nice  Line  of 

GLOTJE3:iIsrC3-, 

Ready-Made,  an^  of  the  Latest  Styles,  at  Eock  Bottom 
Prices.     A  Nice  Line  of 

LADIES'   DRESS   GOODS. 

He  has  a  lot  of  SHOES,  HATS  and  JEWELRY.    You 
can  save  money  by  going  to  see  him  before  purchasing. 

When  you  go  to  BTJRLINGTON,  N.  C,  be  sure  to  call  on 


and  he  will  trj'  and  make  it  to  your  interest,  as  well  as  his, 
to  trade  with  him.     He  keeps 

Dry  Goods,  Groceries,  Tinware,  Crockery, 
Pictures  and  Frames, 

Orsia:ig"es   and.   Bananas,    Etc. 

He  quotes  CALICO  at  6  and  7i  cents.    SHEETING,  7 
cents.     MOLASSES,  35  and  40  cents. 

Cigars,    Tobacco   and    Cigarettes. 


SOUTHERN  JEWELRY  HOUSE. 

F.  D.  JOHNSON  &  SONS, 

1028  Main  Street, 
LYNCHBURG,     VA. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

Diamonds,  Watches,  Medals  and  Badges. 

In  ordering  goods  or  sending  us  a  remittance,  please  do  not  send 
Checks  on  Banks  south  of  Virginia^  as  it  costs  exchange  ;  therefore 
we  ask  you  to  remit  by  Exchange  on  !N'ew  York,  Postoffice  Moue}' 
Order,  by  Registered  Mail  or  Express. 

In  sending  us  a  package,  repairs  or  memorandum  goods,  he  sure 
to  %iJrite  your  name  and  j^ostojftce  on  package,  (this  is  not  against  the 
regulations  of  the  Postoffice  Department),  it  serves  us  a  favor  in 
readily  ascertaining  from  whom  package  comes. 

We  will  be  glad  to  send 

W^¥CpEg,  DI^M@NDS  MB  JEWELRY 

on  approval,  of  course  we  require  first-class  references  where  you 
are  not  known  to  us. 

Tf  you  have  any  Jevvelry  to  repair,  a  Watch  to  repair,  or  wish 
to  trade  or  sell  old  gold  or  old  silver,  it  will  pay  you  to  corre- 
pond  with  us. 

WE  EMPLOY  ONLY  THE  BEST  SKILLED  WORKMEN. 

Our  Best  Reference  :  Thousands  of  satisfied  customers 
throughout  the  South. 

If  you  visit  our  city  be  sure  and  call  to  see  us. 

F.    D.    JOHNSON    &   SONS, 
« 

1028  Main  Street, 

LYNCHBURG,  VA. 


(^EW  (^LOTHING  gTORE. 

ALL   NEW    STYLISH    QOOOS. 

C.  M.  VANSTORY  &  CO., 

Can  show  the  Largest  Stock  of 

li^e   Ckthisg,   Hat^,   and   Fimlshmg  BaocI?, 

ia  Greensboro,  N.  C.  Our  goods  are  all  new  and  of  the  very  Latest 
Styles.  We  sell  as  cheap  as  any  house  in  North  Carolina.  Every 
piece  of  goods  in  our  store  is  marked  iu  plain  figures,  the  very  lowest 
CASH  CENT  that  will  buy  it. 

We  invite  Elon  College  Professors  and  Students  to  make  our  store 
their  home  when  in  Greensboro. 

You  Will  Save  Money  By  Buying  of  Us. 
Very  respectfully, 

C.  M.  VAFSTORY  &  CO., 

Leading  Clothiers  and  Hatters, 
First  door  above  Benbow  Hall.  GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 

For  the  BEST  PHOTOGRAPHS  at  Reasonable  Prices,  go  to 

ROB'T  a.  WHITE'S  GALLERY. 

PORTRAITS  IN  CRAYON,  PASTEL,  OR  OIL. 

See  my  Special  Offer  of  a  Life  Size  Cravon  and  One  Dozen  Cabinets, 

for  ^lO." 

COPYING  AND  ENLARGING  DONE  AT  SHORT  NOTICE. 

Speciel  Rates  to  all  the  Students  of  Elon  College. 

I^OB'T  O.  WHITE,  Photogitaphep, 

West  Market  St.,  two  doors  west  of  Courthouse, Greensboro,  N.  C. 
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THE  HIGHER   EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 


Just  fifty  years  ago  at  the  next  an- 
nual commencement  of  Oberlin  Col- 
lege, Ohio,  three  young  women  of 
that  Institution  were  awarded  diplo- 
mas— the  first  honors  of  the  kind  ever 
bestowed  upon  their  sex.  That  day 
recorded  a  signal  triumph  and  marked 
an  era  in  the  educational  world.  That 
da}-  witnessed  the  first  symptoms  of 
deca\'  in  a  long-standing  and  deep- 
rooted  prejudice  against  the  higher 
education  of  women.  So  rapid  has 
been  the  progress  of  this  movement, 
and  so  great  is  the  contrast  between 
that  day  and  this,  that  the  student  of 
to-day  looks  with  little  charit)'  upon 
the  educational  views  of  his  ancestors. 
There  was  a  time,  however,  when  the 
prevalence  of  ignorance  made  oppo- 
sition to  higher  female  education  ex- 
cusable, but  to-day  he  who  would 
"j.  stand  in  the  way  of  her  intellectual 
f^  progress  must  be  considered  not  only 


the  enemy  of  women,  but  a  foe  to  the 
most  vital  interest  of  our  race. 

The  old  idea  that  woman  is  capaci- 
tated for  little  education  and  needs 
less  is  fast  passing  away;  yet  there 
still  lingers  in  the  minds  of  many  a 
remnant  of  the  old  prejudice.  Many 
and  various  are  the  objections  still 
urged  against  the  higher  education  of 
women. 

I .  //  IS  claimed  that  tlic  intellectual 
world  is  not  Jier  appointed  sphere. 

While  it  may  be  true  that  wo- 
man was  not  designed  specially  for 
the  intellectual  world,  yet,  in  the  vicis- 
itudes  of  life,  it  often  becomes  her 
most  fitting  place.  The  constitution 
of  nature  and  the  organization  of  so- 
ciety provides  that  man  shall  care  for 
woman,  but  in  actual  life  there  must 
be  many  exceptions.  Many  women 
have  to  support,  not  only  themselves, 
but   also    a    familv.      To    all    such    a 
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higher  education  is  of  inestimable 
value;  for  without  this  she  is  forced 
into  uncongenial  employment,  where 
she  is  overworked  and  poorly  paid. 
The  compensation  to  women  for  man- 
ual and  the  lower  grades  of  intellect- 
ual labor  is  unjustly  small.  If  a 
woman  maintains  herself  and  family 
at  manual  labor,  it  must  be  done  by 
the  slow  but  sure  sapping  away  of  her 
own  life's  blood.  To  all  dependent 
women  a  higher  education  is  the  sur- 
est resort.  There  she  receives  "  like 
compensation  for  like  services"  and 
occupies  a  position,  not  only  congen- 
ial to  her  nature,  but  consistent  with 
her  ability. 

2.  It  is  said  that  she  will  marry  as 
soon  as  she  leaves  college,  limit  her 
sphere  of  usefulness  to  the  walls  of 
herown  home,  and  society  will  receive 
no  benefit  from  her  education.  This 
idea  is  the  offspring  of  ignorance. 
That  woman's  sphere  is  the  home  is 
the  strongest  argument  in  favor  of  her 
higher  education.  No  place  on  earth 
needs  more  intelligence  than  the 
home.  How  inconsistent  are  men  ! 
They  consider  no  amount  of  skill  and 
learning  too  great  for  those  who  are 
to  manage  the  complex  business  en- 
terprises of  our  land  and  to  direct  the 
affairs  of  State;  yet,  they  claim  that 
woman,  who  is  to  mold  and  govern 
the  home — the  most  complex  as  well 
as  the  most  important  organization 
on  earth — needs  little  or  no  educa- 
tion, no  special  culture  or  training. 
Can  anyone  need  more  wisdom  than 
she  to  whom  nature  entrusts  those 
helpless  beings,  whose*  bodies  are  to 
be  developed   under  her  care,  whose 


minds  are  to  be  trained  or  shaped 
after  hers,  and  the  destiny  of  whose 
immortal  souls  depends  largely  upon 
the  wisdom  and  intelligence  of  her 
who  rules  the  home.'' 

Upon  the  culture  and  development 
of  the  young  women  of  the  present 
generation  depends  the  manhood  of 
the  succeeding,  and  upon  that  man- 
hood depends  every  vital  interest  of 
Church  and  State.  Ignorant  mothers 
means  ignorant  children.  Yes,  it 
means  more  than  this.  It  means  a 
posterity,  which,  instead  of  adorning 
society  and  blessing  the  world,  will 
prove  an  actual  curse  to  humanity. 
It  means  wretchedness;  it  means  pov- 
erty; it  means  crime! 

3.  The  most  valid  and  humiliating 
objection  to  attempting  the  pursuit  of 
a  higher  education  is  the  one  so  often 
given  by  the  women  themselves. 
They  remind  us  of  the  educational 
advantages  and  the  encouragement 
given  to  young  men,  but  denied  to 
them.  This  is  only  too  true  and 
should  make  the  educators  of  our  land 
blush  with  shame.  The  great  dis- 
crimination in  the  educational  advan- 
tages of  young  men  and  young  women 
is  a  disgrace  to  civilization.  And  in 
no  part  of  the  Union  is  the  distinction 
greater  than  in  the  two  States  most 
largely  represented  here  to-day.  In 
North  Carolina  there  are  only  about 
twelve  female  colleges,  and  the  course 
of  instruction  pursued  at  these  is  a 
reflection  upon  the  noble  young  wo- 
men of  our  State.  A  graduate  from 
the  best  of  them  could  not  enter  the 
junior  class  at  the  University,  Wake 
Forest,  or  Trinity.     Virginia — a  State 
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noted  for  her  many  noble  institutions 
of  learning  for  her  sons,  has  not  one 
for  the  higher  education  of  her  fair 
daughters.  The  Virginia  girl  who 
would  obtain  a  liberal  education  must 
seek  it  be}'ond  the  limits  of  her  native 
State.  Like  most  other  States  her 
female  colleges  cannot  give  it,  and  in 
that  State — but  in  that  State  only — 
woman  is  forbidden  to  enter  any 
other. 

4.  It  has  been  asserted  that  woman 
is  weaker  physically  and  mentally 
than  man,  and  therefore  unable  to 
pursue  the  advanced  studies  of  a  thor- 
ough college  course.  That  she  is 
weaker,  physically,  all  admit.  That 
she  is  weaker  mentally  is  an  unsolved 
and  at  present  an  insolvable  problem. 
To  affirm  such  is  simply  an  idle  and 
unfounded  presumption;  for  at  no  pe- 
riod of  the  world's  history  has  woman 
been  allowed  to  measure  her  ability 
with  man. 

If  physical  weakness  is  an  argument 
against  the  higher  education  of  women 
it  is  an  argument  against  the  lower. 
Every  student  knows  that  the  first 
years  of  college  life  are  the  severest 
on  the  constitution;  and  in  those 
schools  where  women  pursue  the 
highest  course  we  find  the  smallest 
per  cent  of  ill  health.  "The  higher 
education  of  woman  is  a  conservative, 
not  a  destructive  force."  The  average 
college  girl  is  a  happy,  healthy,  rosy 
creature;  while  the  one  who  stays  at 
home,  reads  "trash"  all  day  and  talks 
"nonsense"  all  night,  is  sickly  and 
sentimental — a  living  shadow — a  sad 
monument  of  wrecked  womanhood! 

To  say  that  woman   is  not  capaci- 


tated for  the  higher  branches  of  learn- 
ing, is  to  deny  that  she  has  a  capacity 
for  the  simple  elements  of  knowledge. 
The  elementary  principles  of  an  edu- 
cation are  the  m.ost  difficult  part.  The 
student  who  has  spent  five  years  on 
Arithmetic  often  masters  Conic  Sec- 
tions in  five  months.  The  mind,  like 
the  body,  acquires  strength  and  vigor 
by  exercise;  and  thus,  in  the  intellec- 
tual world,  to  him  who  thoroughly 
explores  his  pathway  it  becomes 
brighter  and  more  pleasant  to  tread. 
The  great  trouble  is,  that  our  young 
women  seldom  go  far  enough  in  the 
course  for  the  pursuit  of  knowledge, 
to  become  easy  and  pleasant.  They 
tread  the  thorny  wilderness  and  the 
barren  desert,  and  climb  a  little  way 
the  rugged  mountain  of  knowledge 
but  few  ever  ascend  to  the  summit  to 
view  those  sweet  fields  beyond — the 
goal  of  intellectual  delight  to  all  who 
would  possess  them. 

But  this  idea,  like  every  idea 
grounded  in  ignorance  or  superstition, 
must  yield  before  the  onward  progress 
of  intelligence.  Yes,  it  is  even  now 
fast  yielding.  Female  colleges  of 
high  grade  have  been  established, 
and  male  colleges  and  universities 
have  one  by  one  thrown  open  their 
doors  to  women,  until  now  only  one 
third  of  the  American  colleges  remain 
barred  against  her.  And  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  the  last  college 
door,  for  a  long  time  so  strongly 
barred  against  her,  will  fly  open  at 
the  gentle  sound  of  her  approaching 
footstep;  the  great  store-house  of 
knowledge  will  fully  yield  up  to  her 
its    long    hidden    treasure;  and    her 
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genial  influence,  like  the  radiant  sun- 
beam, shall  penetrate  the  darkest  re- 
cesses of  earth,  diffusing  the  glorious 
light  of  wisdom,  until  the  last  barrier 
to  her   intellectual  liberty  shall   have 


been  broken  down,  and  the  last  cry 
of  oppressed  womanhood  is  forever 
hushed. 

N.  G.  Newman. 


LIFE  IS  SHORT. 


Looking  back  upon  the  past  ages 
of  the  world  and  the  generations  after 
generations  of  the  human  race  that 
have  passed  away,  the  brevity  of  hu- 
man existence  and  the  insignificance 
of  individual  influence  becomes  ap- 
parent. True,  there  are  instances  of 
men  whose  names  and  actions  are 
still  quoted  for  their  power  and  influ- 
ence in  their  lives,  but  to  each  one  of 
these  are  millions  who  lived  and  died 
forgotten  centuries  ago,  whose  names 
now  live  only  upon  a  crumbling  tomb- 
stone. 

Life  after  life  has  passed  and  faded. 
Each  one  filled  for  a  time  its  niche  in 
the  world,  performed  its  portion  of 
labor,  felt  its  share  of  pain  and  pleas- 
ure, and  then  passed  away  to  the 
grave  that  waits  for  all. 

While  nature  smiled  unchanged 
through  centuries,  the  sun  shone,  the 
rain  fell,  the  trees  waved  in  graceful 
beauty,  man  came  and  passed  away 
like  a  cloud  over  the  heavens,  forgot- 
ten as  the  vapor  is  forgotten  when 
the  sun  absorbs  it  in  its  glorious  rays. 

While  we  live  nature  v^'ill  smile; 
when  we  die  the  sunlight  will  still 
fall  upon  our  graves,  and  the  great 
works  of  creation  take  no  note  of  our 


loss — for  the  world  still  offers  the 
attractions  she  presented  to  our  an- 
cestors, and  when  our  names  are  for- 
gotten the  same  pleasures  will  await 
coming  generations.  Only  a  short 
time  and  the  end  will  come  to  us  as 
it  has  come  to  our  predecessors. 
Only  a  little  while  and  the  throbbing 
heart  will  be  still,  the  busy  brain  will 
cease  to  plan,  and  the  active  hand 
will  be  passive.  Only  a  short  span 
of  pain  and  pleasure  and  the  cofiin 
lid  will  close  above  us,  the  last  solemn 
prayer  be  said,  the  tears  that  fell  from 
the  mourner's  eyes  be  dried  and  our 
names  heard  no  more,  even  in  the 
household  prayer.  This  life,  thus 
brief,  thus  unimportant,  is  yet  a  prep- 
aration for  a  higher  and  more  enduring 
existence  in  a  home  where  death  does 
not  come,  where  mourning  is  never 
heard,  where  the  perfect  existence, 
denied  here,  is  promised  to  those  who 
earn  it  in  this  brief  sojourn  on  earth. 
It  is  but  a  brief  time  we  have  in  which 
to  gain  this  blissful  eternity,  and  none 
should  be  wasted  in  rioting  or  evil. 

We  may  compare  life  to  a  school 
in  which  to  learn  the  lessons  that  fit 
the  soul  for  eternity.  This  life  is  only 
a    transitory  and    introductory  scene 
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for  us  to  prepare  ourselves  for  the 
realities  of  the  unknown  future  which 
awaits  us  all.  Let  us  in  the  school  of 
life  direct  our  attention  more  closely 
in  the  future  to  those  subjects  which 
tend  to  prepare  us  for  Heaven  and 
Heaven's  blessings.  We  may  com- 
pare life  to  a  journey  in  which  we 
travel  to  a  haven  of  everlasting  peace 
and  joy.  Yes.  we  are  either  travel- 
ling this  journey,  or  we  are  going 
down  to  eternal  destruction  as  fast  as 
the  cycles  of  time  roll  around. 

Whatever  of  evil  we  may  escape  in 
life,  whatever  of  good  we  may  miss, 
one  lot  that  cannot  be  escaped  awaits 
all  mankind.  We  must  all  yield  to 
the  march  of  death.  We  cannot  bar 
the  way  for  the  conquering  warrior 
who  steadily  advances  tow^ards  us, 
every  day  drawing  us  onward  to  the 
inevitable  end.  He  may  come  in 
hours  of  deepest  joy  to  the  bridegroom 
at  the  altar,  to  the  mother  caressing 
her  first-born,  to  the  youth  who  has 
touched  fame's  golden  circle.  He 
may  claim  the  philanthropist  with  his 
hands  distributing  merciful  gifts:  he 
may  strike  down  the  murderer  beside 
his  victim.  No  age  will  save  us — no 
place  will  hide  us,  when  death  seeks 


us.  Let  us  then  so  live  that  the  grim 
monarch  will  be  greeted  as  our  truest 
friend,  that  he  will  but  unbar  for  us 
the  portals  leading  to  a  glorious  im- 
mortalit}'. 

"  Deatti's  but  a  path  that  must  be  trod. 
If  ever  man  would  pass  to  God." 

It  should  be  kept  always  in  mind, 
not  as  a  terror  but  as  a  wise  kindness 
of  our  Heavenly  Father,  that  we  can- 
not know  the  day  nor  the  hour  when 
our  brief  career  shall  close  and  the 
gates  of  eternity  be  opened  for  us. 
We  shall  die  and  be  forgotten  here, 
but  each  word  and  act  of  our  short 
sojourn  will  influence  the  future  life 
for  which  we  are  preparing.  How 
important  it  is,  then,  that  we  launch 
our  ships  aright  before  we  sail  across 
the  boisterous  ocean  of  life. 

Job  says:  "Man  cometh  forth  like 
a  flower  and  is  cut  down;  he  fleeth 
also  as  a  shadow  and  continueth  not." 
Let  the  brief  lite,  then,  be  passed  in 
useful  deeds  and  good  influence,  that 
we  may  live  a  little  while  as  a  beloved 
memory,  and  earn  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  for  life  everlasting. 

"  '  Fis  sweet  to  think,  when  struggling  the  goal  of  life  to  win 
That  just  beyond  the  shores  of  time  the  better  years  begin.'' 

W.  H.  Albright. 
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WOMAN'S  SUFFRAGE. 


After  a  thorough  examination  of 
both  sacred  and  profane  history,  it 
has  been  decided  that  this,  the  nine- 
teenth century,  is  by  far  the  most 
enlightened  era  of  man's  existence. 
Nations  at  present  enjoy  a  purer  re- 
ligion and  live  under  a  better  form  of 
government  than  any  nation  that  has 
ever  preceded  them. 

Now,  when  we  come  to  think  on 
this  subject,  we  would  naturally  ask 
the  cause  of  this  high  state  of  civiliza- 
tion and  to  what  such  advancement 
is  due.  Is  it  because  so  many  great 
inventions  have  been  made,  and  be- 
cause the  mind  of  man  is  being  de- 
veloped.? We  would  say  that  it  is  not 
wholly  the  outgrowth  of  these,  for 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  reach- 
ed the  highest  intellectual  attain- 
ments— at  least  in  some  respects. 
Then  why  not  call  their  era  the  great- 
est.-*  Is  it  because  great  explorations 
have  been  made,  and  because  the 
world  is  in  one  sense  larger  to-day 
than  ever  before.-*  We  would  say  no; 
for  the  world  was  e.xplored  about  four 
hundred  years  ago;  then  why  notcall 
that  era  the  greatest.?  Because  there 
is  on  record  no  startling  change  along 
this  line  to  associate  with  that  period. 
Then  to  what  is  such  advancement 
due.?  We  ask,  to  what  change  in  the 
customs  of  men  shall  we  attribute 
this  high  state  of  civilization.?  Let  us 
turn  for  a  moment  to  the  history  of 
the  Greeks   and    Romans,  and  see  if 


we  can  ascertain  why  their  era  was 
not  the  greatest.  They  had  fine  in- 
tellects; they  produced  fine  artists, 
profound  philosophers  and  grand  ora- 
tors; but  woman,  that  nobler  and 
purer  part  of  God's  creation,  they  kept 
in  seclusion;  they  allowed  her  no 
privileges,  regarded  her  as  a  creature 
inferior  to  man  in  every  respect,  con- 
sidered her  a  disgrace  to  the  family, 
and  looked  upon  her  as  a  slave;  and 
surely  no  age  can  be  called  great  in 
which  the  pure  and  holy  is  trodden 
under  foot. 

Coming  on  down  through  the  "Dark 
Ages,"  we  see  woman  still  in  a  meas- 
ure disregarded,  but  gradually  grow- 
ing into  importance;  but  even  as  late 
as  three  or  four  hundred  years  ago, 
we  see  her  held  by  England  as  gov- 
ernment property  and  sold  to  Ameri- 
can colonizers  for  from  lOO  to  150  lbs. 
of  tobacco.  But  the  oppressions  are 
the  sad  facts  of  the  past;  the  present 
is  far  different — for  to  day  woman  is 
admitted  into  the  high  schools  of 
learning  on  equal  footing  with  man; 
she  is  allowed  to  plead  law,  practice 
medicine  and  preach  the  gospel,  and 
is  loved  and  honored  by  all. 

Now,  since  woman  has  never  been 
allowed  these  privileges  before,  and 
since  the  age  in  which  these  are  al- 
lowed is  the  greatest  on  record,  we 
have  a  right  to  assume  that  our  high 
attainments  are  due  to  woman's  rights, 
and  if  this  be  true  we  have  a  right  to 
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believe  that,  if  she  be  allowed  greater 
privileges,  we  will  grow  to  be  a  greater 
nation. 

Woman  was  created  a  helpmate  for 
man,  and  if  she  be  so  essential  in  home 
affairs,  why  not  let  her  help  us  run 
the  government?  The  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  declares  that  all 
persons  over  twenty-one  years  of  age 
are  citizens,  and  provides  that  all 
citizens  have  the  right  of  suffrage; 
then  how  can  any  one  deny  this  right 
to  any  law-abiding  woman  of  this 
republic?  She  is  amenable  to  the 
laws  even  as  a  man;  her  work  has 
been  to  educate  and  uplift  the  rising 
generation,  and  yet  she  is  not  allowed 
to  help  make  laws  to  protect  that 
which  she  has  so  faithfully  nurtured; 
while  any  ignorant  negro  who  can 
neither  read  nor  write,  any  foreigner 
who  has  taken  out  naturalization  pa- 
pers, is  allowed  a  voice  in  forming 
our  laws,  though  he  owns  not  one 
square  inch  of  land  in  our  country, 
and  may  not  be  able  to  speak  even 
one  word  of  our  language.  Surely, 
such  as  this  is  unjust,  when  there  are 
numbers  of  unmarried  ladies  and 
widows  in  our  midst  who  own  proper- 
ty which  is  taxed  to  keep  up  the  gov- 


ernment, and  who  have  to  abide  by 
the  laws  of  the  State;  still  they  must 
remain  silent,  while  those  who  feel  no 
interest  in  their  welfare  must  have  a 
voice  in  making  laws  to  govern  it 
What  absurdity! 

This  is  an  age  in  which  brain  and 
not  brawn,  should  be  the  ruling  pow- 
er; but  we  see  that  a  sad  mistake  is 
being  made  when  the  ignorant  "coon' 
is  allowed  to  vote,  while  the  educated 
ladies  of  our  land  must  stand  back 
with  their  eyes  shut  and  see  our  coun- 
try misruled.  Let  us  not  drag  longer 
in  ignorance,  but  let  us  be  aroused  to 
a  sense  of  our  duty  to  the  rising  gen- 
eration, and  let  us  purify  corrupt  poli- 
tics by  allowing  the  fair  ones  of  our 
land  to  help  us  reform  the  go\'ern- 
ment  and  make  it  fit  for  their  fathers, 
brothers  and  husbands  to  live  under. 

It  has  been  said  that  woman  should 
be  allowed  only  one  vote  in  a  lifetime 
and  that  that  vote  should  elect  the 
candidate;  but  let  us  go  further  and 
say  that  if  one  such  vote  can  make 
one  man  so  very  happy,  in  heaven's 
name,  let  her  vote  once  a  year  and 
cause  the  nation  to  rejoice. 

J.  H.  Jones. 
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EDITORIAL 


WOMANLY  WOMEN. 


When  God  took  one  of  Adam's 
ribs  and  made  a  female  she  was  called 
woman.  But  among  this  sex  there 
seems  to  be  a  growing  tendency  to 
throw  off  the  mantle  of  womanliness 
and  put  on  that  of  manliness.  As  a 
proof  of  this  it  would  be  unnecessary 
to  make  mention  of  the  girls  who 
wear  dudiue  shirts,  collars  and  ties,  or 
of  those  who  puff  the  cigarette,  or  of 
those  ladies  who  wear  bloomers,  but 
the  class  to  which  special  reference  is 
made  embraces  those  who  plead  so 
zealously  for  Woman's  Rights,  and 
all  such  as  enter  the  various  profes- 
sions that  belong  exclusively  to  men. 

One  of  the  first  propositions  that 
the  Woman's  Rights  advocates  might 
set  forth  would  be,  that  since  there 
are  more  females  than  males,  women 
must  necessarily  enter  into  many 
kinds  of  employments  in  order  to  be 
self-supporting.  Surely  there  is  plenty 
of  work  for  the  honest  laborer  ;  there 
are  numerous  ways  in  which  she  may 
gain  an  adequate  competency  and 
still  keep  within  the  limits  of  woman- 
ly propriety.  Indeed,  she  should  be 
energetic  and  work  with  her  might; 
most  heartily  do  we  think  such  her 
duty  ;  but  would  that  she  might  never 
forget  that  she  is  a  woman!  If  she 
enters  all  the  occupations  of  men, 
and  by  so  doing  comes  in  contact 
with   dissipation    and    all    manner    of 


degradation,  do  we  for  a  moment 
think  that  she  will  still  be  a  gentle 
and  modest  woman.-*  To  behold  some 
Belva  Lockwood  makes  many  a  lady 
blush  for  shame  at  the  departure  of 
her  sex  from  its  true  sphere. 

"  Let's  teach  ourselves  thnt  honorable  stop, 
Not  to  out-sport  discretion." 

Again,  not  forgetful  of  a  peculiar 
tenderness  toward  old  maids,  yet 
most  sincerely  do  we  believe  that  a 
lady  becomes  a  truer  type  of  the 
'  women  perfected  '  when  she  be- 
comes a  gentle  and  loving  wife  and  a 
tender  and  sympathizing  mother  than 
in  any  other  situation  on  earth.  The 
love  that  then  fills  her  soul  awakens 
within  her  the  more  subtle  feelings 
and  thoughts  that  tend  to  all  that  is 
grand  and  noble  and  sublime.  Surely 
there  will  be  no  difificulty  about  the 
maids  finding  husbands  if  they  will 
make  themselves  worthy  of  true  ones. 
Not  that  all  who  remain  single  are 
not  worthy;  as  a  matter  of  course 
they  stay  single  voluntarily.  But  we 
believe  that  if  a  lady  is  what  God 
wishes  her  to  be,  He  will,  if  she  seeks 
divine  guidance,  provide  her  just  such 
a  companion  as  she  needs. 

It  is  upon  women  that  the  future 
destiny  of  our  land,  to  a  great  extent, 
.  depends.  Take  woman  from  our  midst 
and  soon  man  would  sink  into  barbar- 
ism. Her  influence  is  in  keeping  with 
the  end   for  which    she  was  created. 
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"And  the  Lord  God  said,  it  is  not  good 
that  the  man  should  be  alone;  1  will 
make  him  an  help  meet  for  him."' 
Woman  in  her  perfection  is  mild,  meek, 
loving,  patient  and  inspiring;  she  is  a 
combination  of  all  that  a  man  needs 
to  make  him  happy.  She  soothes  his 
aching  head  and  heals  his  bleeding 
heart.  "She  will  do  him  good  and 
not  evil  all  the  days  of  her  life."  In 
order  to  attain  this  perfection  she 
must  be  guided  by  laws  that  lead  to 
such  results.  Yet,  when  she  leaves 
her  home  and  walks  up  to  the  ballot- 
box,  or  enters  the  law-office,  she  no 
longer  fulfils  her  mission.  She  neg- 
lects her  parents,  she  neglects  her 
brothers  and  sisters,  she  neglects  her 
husband,  she  neglects  her  children, 
in  truth,  she  neglect?  herself,  her 
country  and  her  God.  She  was  "cre- 
ated for  man."  St.  Paul  was  speaking 
of  her  when  he  said,  "  Teach  the 
young  women  to  be  sober,  to  love 
their  husbands,  to  love  their  children, 
to  be  discreet,  chaste,  keepers  at  home, 
good,  obedient  to  their  husbands.' 
It  was  she  whom  he  admonished  to 
adorn  herself  with  "the  ornament  of 
a  meek  and  quiet  spirit  which  is  in  the 
sight  of  God  of  great  price;"  and  "  in 
modest  apparel,  with  shamefacedness 
and  sobriety."  Again,  it  was  she  of 
whom  he  was  speaking  when  he  said, 
"  Let  the  woman  learn  in  silence  with 
all  subjection.  But  I  suffer  not  a 
woman  to  teafch  nor  to  usurp  author- 
ity over  the  man,  but  to  be  in  silence. 
For  Adam  was  first  formed,  then 
Eve." 

When  she,  of  whom  Paul  has  thus 
spoken,  pleads  at  the  bar  or  casts  the 


vote  into  the  ballot  bo.x,  then  has  she 
fallen,  then  is  she  a  failure.  Accord- 
ing to  the  sacred  Scriptures  she  is 
not  accomplishing  the  end  for  which 
she  was  designed,  and  what  other  can 
she  be  than  a  complete  failure.'' 

It  is  womanliness  that  men  love  and 
adore  in  ladies.  This  quality  consists 
of  many  virtues;  among  them,  amia- 
bility, discretion,  modesty,  s)'mpathy 
and  motherliness,  and  when  the  fair 
creature  is  wanting  in  these,  when 
she.  instead  of  ruling  the  world  by 
training  the  little  ones,  attempts  to 
rule  it  by  making  herself  as  nearly  as 
possible  a  man,  then  it  is  that  she  has 
lost  her  loveliness.  For  her  the  true 
gentleman  has  no  admiration,  no  es- 
teem, no  love,  but  only  scorn,  dis- 
dain and  extreme  intoleration.  She 
no  longer  wields  an  influence  for  good 
over  him;  and  were  all  women  of  this 
class,  ere  long  man  would  rush  into 
utter  wretchedness. 

What  more  delightful  service  can  a 
woman  wish  than  to  administer  to  the 
wants  and  comfort  of  loved  ones  and 
of  all  human  creatures,  in  just  the 
way  that  God  intended  her  to  do  ? 
We  pity,  we  deplore  her  who  can  find 
more  joy  in  taking  upon  herself  the 
work  allotted  to  man  than  she  can  in 
being  a  true  sister,  an  affectionate 
daughter,  a  devoted  wife,  a  beloved 
mother. 

She  is  the  noblest  of  girls  who  lives 
for  her  parents,  her  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, and  exerts  such  an  influence  on 
those  around  her  that  they  likewise 
partake  of  her  goodness.  She  is  the 
happiest  of  women  who  performs 
faithfully  every  duty  of  a  devoted  wife 
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And  the  most  blessed  of  women  is 
that  mother  who  beholds  her  daugh- 
ters as  they  become  true  women,  and 
her  sons  as  they  become  true  men. 

"  Oh  the  difference  of  man  and  woman! 
God  made  her,  therefore  let  her  pas3  for  a 
woman." 

Irene  Johnson. 


THE  FARMER    SHOULD  BE 
EDUCATED. 


The  condition  of  the  farmer  in 
Colonial  times  and  even  up  to  the 
war  for  Southern  Independence  was 
quite  different  from  what  it  is  now. 
Then  the  farm  was  cultivated  for  what 
it  would  produce  for  the  pleasure  and 
comfort  of  farm  life.  Now  it  is  culti- 
vated for  what  it  will  produce  in 
dollars  and  cents. 

In  Colonial  times  the  farmer  was  re- 
garded as  second  to  no  class,  socially. 
To-day  he  is,  and  stands  far  down 
the  scale  in  the  social  circle.  This  is 
due  in  a  great  measure  to  his  inferior 
intellectual  development.  In  all  ages 
of  the  world  the  illiterate  class  has 
occupied  a  subordinate  place  in  so- 
ciety, as  well  as  in  national  and  gen- 
eral religious  affairs. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  our  history, 
the  educational  advantages  of  the 
country  were  not  to  be  compared  with 
those  of  the  present.  Consequently 
there  were  but  few  who  were  highly 
educated.  The  man  who  possessed 
common  sense  and  the  ability  to  rea- 
son was  influential,  both  in  private 
and  in  public  affairs.  This  is  not  the 
case  now.     In  the   last  three  or  four 
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National  Congresses  there  have  not 
been  farmers  enough  to  constitute  the 
agricultural  committees. 

During  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century  and  during  the  beginning  o 
the  nineteenth  the  farmer  had  many 
disadvantages,  if  we  compare  him 
with  the  farmer  of  the  present.  But 
we  must  remember  that  he  possess- 
ed also  many  advantages  over  the 
farmer  of  the  present  in  that  he 
was  of  a  higher  and  more  influential 
class,  comparatively  speaking.  In 
olden  times,  as  we  often  hear  it  ex^ 
pressed,  the  grain  from  the  farm  made 
bread  for  the  family  and  food  for  the 
horses,  cattlis,  and  swine.  The  range 
for  grazing  cattle  was  good.  So  the 
family  had  milk,  butter,  and  cheese 
for  their  use  at  a  very  small  cost.  The 
mast  of  the  forest  often  was  sufficient 
to  fatten  the  hogs  which  made  all  the 
pork  and  bacon  the  family  could  use. 
In  the  garden  were  grown  many  veg- 
etables which  took  the  place  of  gro- 
ceries that  farmers  now  buy.  A  patch 
of  cane  was  raised,  of  which  syrup 
was  made.  From  flax  and  cotton, 
both  of  which  were  raised  on  the  farm, 
and  from  the  wool  which  was  cut  from 
the  sheep  that  fed  on  the  range,  the 
wife  and  daughters  made  the  garments 
for  the  family. 

The  products  of  the  farm  often  paid 
the  parson's  fees,  and  the  state  and 
county  taxes.  The  husband  and  his 
sons  made  the  agricultural  imple- 
ments of  wood  cut  from  the  forest. 
Dry  hides  were  tanned  on  shares,  so 
the  material  for  foot-wear  cost  no 
money.  Many  were  the  methods  of 
those  days  to  live  without  spending 
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so  much  money  in  buying  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  as  the  farmers  of  the 
present  are  accustamed  to  do.  Then 
the  farmer  was  independent  and  did 
not  need  an  education  to  strengthen 
him  in  the  social  and  political  circles. 
Since  that  time  there  has  been  a 
greater  degree  of  mental  development 
in  other  circles  than  among  the  farm- 
ers. He  has  allowed  others  to  think 
and  act  foe  him  until  he  has  fallen 
into  a  state  of  almost  irrecoverable 
subordination.  Inventive  genius  has 
helped  to  place  the  farmer  in  the  con- 
dition that  he  occupies  to-day.  We 
would  notcensurethe  inventor  for  this, 
but  rather  the  farmer,  for  the  manner 
in  which  he  allowed  the  introduction 
of  agricultural  machinery  upon  the 
farm  to  choke  out  his  interest  in  edu- 
cational and  political  questions.  The 
introduction  of  agricultural  machinery 
upon  the  farms  of  the  United  States  has 
cost  the  farmers  millions  of  dollars. 
Through  their  efforts,  by  the  aid  of 
machinery  to  become  the  financial 
rulers  of  the  country,  they  have  be- 
come the  financial  servants.  City 
life,  all  the  while,  has  been  becoming 
more  and  more  desirable,  while  the 
reverse  is  true  of  rural  life. 

Because  of  the  subordinate  position 
of  the  farmer,  our  most  talented  and 
learned  young  men  seek  association 
and  homes  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
cities  and  towns.  This  cannot  pos- 
sibly have  any  other  than  a  serious 
effect  upon  the  civilization  of  the  rural 
population.  At  one  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  Italy,  city  life  became  so 
attractive  that  all  of  the  refined  and 
cultured    inhabitants    of  the    country 


migrated  to  the  cities.  This  worked 
serious  injury  to  the  civilization  of  the 
remaining  population  of  the  country. 
The  influence  of  the  cultured  jarmers 
was  tnken  away  from  the  country  and 
added  to  the  already  superior  culture 
and  refinement  of  the  cities,  making 
two  distinctinct  civilizations,  one  for 
city  life  and  one  for  countrv  life. 

The  same  interesting  history  was 
repeated  in  France  .just  before  the 
Revolution,  and  doubtless  was  the 
principal  cause  of  that  event.  In  the 
United  States  that  much  to  be  de- 
plored part  of  history  is  being  repeat- 
ed again.  What  benefit  is  the  history 
of  other  nations  to  us  if  we  do  not 
profit  by  their  errors.?  The  most  pro- 
found political  philosophers  cannot 
possibly  frame  any  law  that  will,  in 
its  execution,  benefit  the  farmer,  un- 
less there  is  a  united  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  farmer.  The  first  step  in  this 
effort  is  an  education.  The  leaders 
are  the  enlightened,  the  servants  are 
the  illiterate.  Enlightenment  is  the 
price  of  freedom,  ignorance  is  the 
price  of  slavery.  If  the  parents  ^c^^ 
our  country  will  not  educate  their 
children,  compel  them  to  educate 
them,  or  we  shall  continue  to  grow 
weaker  and  weaker  until  we  shall  go 
down  beneath  the  vortex  of  our  own 
illiteracy  ar.d  corruption. 

W.  P.  La\vrence. 


The  Freshman  of  Former  Days. 


Is  it  possible  that  gloom  shall  shade 
the  lonely,  but  happy  home  around 
which  beautiful  flowers  grow,  where 
trees    give   shade  as   no   where   else. 
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where  birds  sing  their  melodious  [ 
songs,  and  the  yell  of  the  old  negro  is  , 
heard  from  sunrise  to  sunset?  But  the 
charming  birds  and  the  beautiful  scen- 
ery will  not  console  the  old  woman 
when  her  husband  decides  to  send  her 
son  to  college  The  atmosphere  at 
once  seems  to  be  impure.  The  old  lady 
commences  to  scratch  her  head  as  if 
some  of  the  family  were  to  be  hanged. 
For  two  or  three  days  the  old  hen 
and  her  little  chickens  remain  in  the 
coop  unthought  of,  the  cows  low 
around  unheard.  The  whole  planta- 
tion is  in  a  complete  tumult;  but  the  old 
man  does  not  give  any  thought  to  the 
source  of  the  old  lady's  grief.  He 
knows  what  to  do  (or,  at  least,  he  thinks 
he  knows).  He  may  be  harassed  by 
grief,  the  heart  may  be  throbbing 
within  his  breast;  but  like  most  men 
it  is  concealed  from  his  wife,  unknown 
to  the  world.  So  he  says  that  his  son 
must  be  ready  to  enter  school  when 
it  opens.  The  old  woman,  rampant, 
goes  to  work  to  fix  him  up.  Every- 
thing in  the  house  is  turned  up-side- 
down,  from  the  garret  to  the  bottom 
floor.  Old  home-spun  suits  are 
thrown  into  the  rag-bag,  and  six 
inches  added  to  his  best  pants  to 
cover  the  tops  of  his  old  brogans; 
striped  shirts  are  packed  away  in  the 
closet,  and  white  ones  made  in  their 
places. 

After  continued  toil  the  old  man's 
son  is  made  ready  to  step  out,  as  it 
were,  into  another  world.  No  period 
of  his  life  will  be  so  full  of  imaginary 
things  and  air  castles  as  this  one  now 
upon  him.  Fully  conscious  of  the 
fact    that    he    will    return     home    a 


Shakespeare,  a  Moore,  or  a  Milton, 
he  freely  gives  up  the  old  barn-yard, 
lays  aside  his  rambles  through  the  oat 
fields,  turns  his  dog  over  to  the  old 
man;  and  leaves  his  mother  with  tears 
running  down  her  cheeks  as  if  sorrow 
would  darken  the  home  forever. 

This  act  in  the  drama  of  his  career 
being  complete  the  old  mule  is 
brought  out  of  the  stable,  his  tail 
roached,  ears  trimmed  out,  and 
'  hooked  '  to  the  cart  to  take  '  soney  ' 
to  the  depot.  Old  Uncle  Ben  and 
son  have  their  parting  words  going  to 
the  depot.  He  sits  in  the  bottom  of 
of  the  cart,  back  turned  towards  the 
mule  and  face  to  home,  taking  in  the 
last  view;  while  Uncle  Ben  hastens 
his  way  on,  punching  the  donkey  in 
the  ribs  and  kicking  him  with  his  old 
boot,  until  finally  they  reach  the  sta- 
tion. Fresh  goes  into  the  depot  and 
calls  for  license  to  Raleigh,  or  Rich- 
mond, or  Norfolk.  The  agent,  of 
course,  knows  what  he  wants,  and 
passes  the  ticket  to  him.  Uncle  Ben 
approaches  the  door  as  the  ticket  is 
passed  to  the  boy,  and  says,  "  Son, 
you  know  what  master  told  you." 
"  Ye-ye-yes.  He  told  me  to  spend 
as  little  as  I  could."  So  he  asks  the 
agent  if  he  will  not  take  off  some  by 
paying  money  "cash  down;'  but  no 
reply  is  given. 

The  train  soon  approaches.  Fresh 
steps  on  board,  and  entering  the  car 
he  pulls  off  his  hat  and  with  the  old 
plantation  grin  salutes  the  people 
with  a  bow,  and  drops  himself  on  the 
cushion  seat,  only  to  rise  again  with 
increased  rapidity  upon  finding  it  a 
little  more  "  givy  "  than  his  old  chair 
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at  home.  The  Sophomores,  Juniors 
and  Seniors,  discover  that  he  is  a 
Fresh  and  gather  around  him  like 
bees  around  a  hive.  He  is  told  of  the 
fun  in  snipe  hunting,  water-melon  eat- 
ings and  all  other  miraculous  things 
too  numerous  to  mention.  Every 
time  the  train  stops  he  goes  to  the 
door  blundering  over  the  seats  and 
shines  his  eyes  "  like  carbuncles." 
Going  on  in  this  terrible  state,  soon 
the  old  college  building  rises  before 
him,  and  the  excitement  of  getting  off 
the  train  causes  his  trip  to  pass  away 
like  a  dream.  Everybody  is  rushing 
to  find  his  room,  while  the  *  Fresh  ' 
stands  off  with  hands  in  his  pocket  up 
to  his  elbows,  until  some  Professor 
goes  up  and  accompanies  him  to  his 
"  shack."  Now  he  has  a  very  lonely 
time  until  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock  in 
the  night  when  the  blacking  troop 
begins  to  blow  the  mystic  horn.  Soon 
the  troop  is  heard  coming  up  the 
stairs.  Horns,  fifes,  flutes  and  tin 
pans  are  making  the  old  college  ring. 
The  Fresh  commences  to  pile  chairs, 
bed-stead,  and  everything  he  can  find, 
even  the  wash-bowl,  against  his  door; 
but  this  does  not  prevent  the  adven- 
turous troop  from  its  dark  deeds.  The 
door  is  thrown  off  its  hinges,  bed- 
stead turned  over,  and  Fresh  is  found 
curled  up  in  the  corner  with  eyes 
shining  like  young  moons,  and  grin- 
ning like  a  '  possum  '  when  a  bull- 
dog is  about  to  grab  him.  Lights  are 
all  e.xtinguished  and  the  '  comedy  '  is 
commenced,  each  actor  performs  his 
part  unsurpassed  The  poor  boy  is 
blacked  with  Mason's  best  blacking, 
hung  down   in  the   well  a   while,  and 


then  carried  back  into  his  den.  The 
remainder  of  the  night  he  spends  in 
trying  to  remove  the  traces  of  earlier 
experiences.  Morning  comes  and  he 
goe.".  to  his  breakfast,  without  uttering 
a  word  to  anyone.  The  da}'  passes 
and  he  is  not  heard  from. 

The  next  night  the  doors  of  the 
theatre  are  again  opened  at  eleven 
o'clock.  The  actor  is  put  on  the 
stage  to  cut  the  '  Pigeon  Wing,'  '  Mo- 
bile Buck,'  '  Ranktam.  tanktam,  going 
to  the  fair,'  '  Chicken  in  the  bread 
tray,'  etc.,  and  kept  at  this  until  one 
or  two  o'clock  that  night.  Then  he 
crawls  into  his  "bunk"  and  rests 
quietly  until  day.  1  he  sun  rises  over 
the  horizon  and  appears  brighter  to 
him  than  it  has  since  he  left  the  old 
country  home.  Now  the  roughest 
period  of  the  Freshman's  life  has 
passed,  and  he  is  becoming  to  be  a 
popular  fellow,  at  least  he  thinks  so, 
when  the  boys  walk  around  him  and 
offer  him  ten  cent  cigars,  cigarettes, 
&c.  He  is  persuaded  to  join  the  so- 
cieties, and  generally  gives  his  name 
to  be  carried  into  all.  Fresh  wonders 
if  he  is  the  same  boy  that  drove  the 
cows  around  the  old  barn-yard,  and 
tries  to  think  if  he  ever  wore  home- 
spun pants  over  the  tops  of  his  shoes. 
No  one  can  beat  into  his  head  with  a 
ten  pound  weight  that  he  is  not  a 
Burke,  or  a  Washington  Irving. 

So  it  was  with  the  Freshman  of  former 
days,  but  for  the  last  two  or  three 
years  considerable  changes  have  been 
made  in  most  all  colleges.  At  the 
present  time  the  Freshman  is  received 
and  accompanied  to  his  room  by  a 
committee.     He    is   given    a    hearty 
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welcoine,  all  extend  to  him  a  hand  of 
warm  friendship  instead  of  meeting 
him  with  a  blacking  brush  in  hand  to 
greet  him  with  a  rub. 

The  time  has  passed  when  the 
Freshman  has  to  be  blacked  on  enter- 
ing college.  It  has  fallen  beneath  the 
surface  of  gentle  manliness,  likely 
never  to  rise  again.  Time  is  too 
precious  to  be  spent  in  such  frivilous 
deeds  as  blacking  and  abusing  the 
Freshman  and  leading  him  off  into 
bad  habits. 

"A  pebble  in  the  streamlet  scant, 

Has  turned  the  course  bt  many  a  river, 

A  dew  drop  on  the  baby  plant, 

Has  watped  the  giant  oak  forever  " 

One  little  kind  word  from  a  Soph- 
more,  or  a  Junior,  or  a  Senior  may 
turn  the  course  of  a  bad  boy,  when  a 
Freshman.  Turn  the  little  rivulet  be- 
fore it  is  swollen  into  a  mighty  river. 
To-day  the  school  boy's  career  is  a 
glorious  one — one  that  is  a  pleasure 
to  think  of — one  that  is  a  joy  to  reflect 
upon  when  grown  old  from  toil  and 
care — one  that  will  forever  be  thought 
of  as  a  bright  and  promising  season 
rather  than  as  a  dark  and  gloomy 
struggle. 

S.  E.  Everett. 


THE  EVILS  OF  SLANG. 


A  question  of  doubtful  issue  stares 
the  literary  world  in  the  face  to-day : 
What  is  to  be  the  ultimate  effect  of  the 
use  of  such  an  appalling  amount  of 
slang?  Many  of  us  are  too  much  ac- 
customed to  look  upon  this  question 
with  a  kind  of  careless  and  indifferent 
regret.     We  are    fully   aware    of  the 


existence  of  such  an  evil;  yet,  we  ex- 
cuse ourselves  from  attacking  it, 
either  on  the  grounds  of  its  being  of 
such  minor  importance  that  no  serious 
results  need  be  apprehended;  or,  be- 
cause we  think  that  the  custom  has 
become  so  prevalent  that  we  can 
never  check  it.  It  is  a  blind  and 
thoughtless  mistake  if  we  allow  our- 
selves to  be  reconciled  to  this  nefa- 
rious habit,  for  either  of  these  rea- 
sons, or  for  any  other.  There  is  7iq 
excuse  for  it.  But,  the  fact  of  its  ex- 
istence cannot  be  denied.  And  as  the 
question  stands,  the  educators  of  our 
country,  and  all  those  interested  in 
the  strength  and  purity  of  our  lan- 
guage, must  meet  it.  It  seems  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
wedded  to  their  slang  phrases  ;  and 
what  is  especially  to  be  regretted  is 
the  fact  that  almost  every  day  adds 
some  new  word  to  the  slang  vocabu- 
lary; and  almost  every  day  finds  a 
new  victim  to  use  them.  If  the  habit 
were  confined  exclusively  to  the  igno- 
rant classes  there  would  not  be  so 
much  reason  for  concern  as  to  its  final 
results;  but  the  fact  is  very  apparent 
tons,  that  nearly  all  slang  expressions 
originate  with  those  who  have  at  least 
a  moderate  amount  of  education  and 
intelligence;  and  it  is  from  these  that 
the  less  intelligent  derive  their  hurt- 
ful supplies  of  low  and  meaningless 
expressions.  Many  intelligent  men 
would  be  surprised  if  they  knew  the 
number  of  slang  words  that  have 
crept,  unconsciously  perhaps,  into 
their  language  of  every  day  life;  and 
it  is  in  this  fact  that  the  supreme  dan- 
ger lies.     While  a  man  is  unconscious 
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of  the  corruption  in  his  speech,  the 
evil  germs  are  expanding  and  ripen- 
ing into  a  dangerous  force  that  cannot 
be  overcome  without  the  most  deter- 
mined and  continued  effort.  It  is 
such  an  easy  matter  for  us  to  fall  into 
little  errors,  and  such  a  hard  matter 
to  get  out  of  them.  It  is  so  easy  to 
use  slang  words,  yet  so  hard  to  give 
them  up.  Men  cling  to  them  as 
treasures — but  what  costly  treasures  ! 

It  has  already  been  stated,  that  it  is 
mainly  from  the  comparatively'  intel- 
ligent people  that  our  slang  terms 
originate.  It  is  another  strange  fact, 
yet.  none-the-less  true,  that  among 
college  students  we  find  the  greatest 
amount  of  slang  used.  When  one  boy 
hears  a  slang  e.xpression  he  uses  it  in 
the  presence  of  others,  and  within  a 
very  short  time  it  has  spread  its  dam- 
aging influence  over  the  entire  school. 
Other  vocabularies  become  corrupted, 
other  free  and  pleasing  styles  of  ex- 
pression become  labored  and  unat- 
tractive. In  this  way  our  influence 
may  be  felt  by  hundreds,  and  may  be 
traced  by  the  coarse  words,  the  un- 
polished language,  and  the  weakened 
thought  of  those  who  have  shown 
themselves  as  careless  as  we  have 
been. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the 
use  of  slang  originates  either  in  a  de- 
sire to  appear  witty,  or  from  a  lack  of 
vocabulary  sufficient  to  express  our 
thoughts.  To  him  who  would  be 
witty,  the  pure  old  English  language 
holds  out  an  untold  wealth  of  words 
and  combinations,  capable  of  being 
moulded  into  wit  that  smacks  of  sense, 
rather  than  of  non-sense.     He  whose 


■  vocabulary  is  not  sufificient  to  ex]>iess 
his  thoughts,  will  do  the  workl  trr 
more  good  by  keeping  them  forever 
to  himself,  than  by  expressing  them 
in  terms  that  will  either  wrench  their 
meaning,  or  rob  them  of  meaning  al- 
together. That  slang  phrases  cannot 
convey  a  definite  idea  is  readil)-  seen 
from  the  fact  that  they  may  be  a[)- 
plied  to  any  thought.  For  example, 
a  young  man  will  express  his  lo\  e  and 
admiration  for  a  young  lady  by  the 
meaningless  phrase,  "  She  gets 
there;"  a  young  lady  will  sum  up  her 
opinion  of  a  young  man  in  the  same, 
"  He  gets  there;"  we  express  our  ap- 
preciation of  a  speaker's  talents,  of  a 
teacher's  work,  of  a  horse's  speed,  or 
of  a  negro's  clog-dance  by  the  same 
never-failing  "  He  gets  there."  In 
short,  we  apply  it  to  anything,  and  in 
any  way  we  choose.  In  this  way 
these  slang  words  take  the  place  of  a 
pure  and  meaning  vocabulary,  and  in 
a  short  time  we  have  become  so  ac- 
customed to  using  them  that  it  is  only 
by  a  stammering  effort,  if  at  all,  that 
we  can  recall  the  proper  word.  How 
many  have  had  this  unpleasant  expe- 
rience, when  they  would  be  glad  to 
appear  to  the  best  advantage!  Did 
you  ever  think  that  your  convenient, 
witty  slang  had  robbed  you  of  your 
ease,  strength  and  beauty  of  expres- 
sion.-^ 

We  are  accustomed  to  look  upon 
slang  with  too  much  leniency  and  too 
little  concern;  and  it  is  only  when  we 
meet  its  evil  influences  face  to  face  in 
actual  experience  that  we  recognize 
our  mistake  in  using  it.  Many  men 
have  been  robbed  of  a   smooth   and 
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ready  Tow  of  language  by  its  alluring 
convenience;  yet,  many  times  these 
same  men  will  attribute  their  poverty 
of  expression  to  natural  inaptitude, 
whereas  it  is  nothing  more  than  uat- 
7/rai  laziness.  Slang,  furnishing,  as  it 
does  an  expression  for  every  thought 
and  for  every  phase  of  thought, 
causes  us  to  adopt  it  for  convenience, 
and  to  save  ourselves  a  little  mental 
trouble  in  securing  the  proper  word  to 
do  us  service.  Thus  it  brings  on 
mental  carelessness,  mental  laziness, 
and  finally  mental  stagnation. 

The  habitual  use  of  slang  impairs 
the  reasoning  faculties,  and  results  in 
a  general  zveakening  of  the  intellect. 
This  assertion  will  doubtless  be  de- 
nied by  many;  but  only  take  the 
habitual  user  of  slang  as  your  proof 
Deprive  the  mechanic  of  his  proper 
tools  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time,  and  gradually  he  forgets  how  to 
use  them  with  his  accustomed  skill; 
his  hands  and  his  fingers  fail  to  act 
as  they  once  acted,  and  a  coarse,  un- 
polished article  is  the  result.  Deprive 
a  man  of  his  proper  words  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time,  and  grad- 
ually he  forgets  how  to  use  them  with 
his  usual  readiness  and  accuracy;  his 
mind  fails  to  act  as  it  once  acted,  and 
a  coarse  unpolished  thought  is  the 
result.  Our  words  are  the  tools  of 
our  minds,  and  if  they  are  indefinite 
and  meaningless,  it  naturally  follows 
that  our  ideas  must  be  likewise  indef- 
inite and  meaningless,  for  the  whole 
cannot  be  greater  than  the  sum  of  all 
its  parts;  and  if  we  give  expression  to 
ideas  at  all,  we  find  that  they  are  but 
the  coarse,  rough,  unpolished  products 


of  a  coarse,  rough  and  unpolished  vo- 
cabulary. The  mental  man  is  sub- 
jected to  natural  laws,  as  well  as  the 
physical  man.  Every  one  is  ready  to 
admit  that  the  reception  and  absorp- 
tion of  impure  elements  into  the 
physical  system  diseases  and  impairs 
the  entire  body.  Is  it  not  as  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  the  reception  and 
absorption  of  impure  elements  into 
the  mental  system  diseases  and  im- 
pairs the  entire  mind.''  Only  converse 
for  a  moment  with  the  habitual  user 
of  slang  and  you  have  a  sad,  but  un- 
mistakable proof  of  its  poisoning  in- 
fluence. You  find  him  careless  and 
reckless  in  his  conversation;  and 
when  he  reasons,  if  he  reasons  at  all, 
it  is  generally  in  a  hasty  and  reckless 
manner  which,  of  course,  wholly  un- 
fits him  for  the  finer  intellectual  dis- 
criminations. As  the  best  houses  are 
built  by  the  most  careful  workmen, 
out  of  the  best  and  most  carefully  se- 
sected  materials,  so  the  best  thoughts 
are  originated  by  the  most  careful 
thinkers,  out  of  the  best  and  most 
carefully  selected  words. 

We  now, have  a  forcible  and  beau- 
tiful language,  capable  of  expressing 
any  thought  or  any  phase  of  a 
thought.  There  is  no  reasoning  so 
subtle,  no  wit  so  pungent,  noemotion 
so  deep,  but  that  the  pure  old  English 
language  furnishes  means  of  express- 
ing it  with  a  clearness,  force  and 
beauty  that  never  fails  to  make  men 
thoughtful,  gay  or  sad,  according  to 
the  will  of  the  writer  or  speaker.  Can 
we  afford  to  allow  this  language  to 
absorb  those  evil  germs  that  will 
eventually  destroy  its   clearness,  sap 
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its  force,  and  rob  its  beauty,  simply  to 
satisfy  a  passing  whim?  This  will 
inevitably  be  the  case  unless  some 
steps  are  taken  to  check  the  ever-in- 
creasing amount  of  slang  that  comes 
into  the  language  of  conversation  day 
by  day.  Let  those  who  claim  to  form 
the  intelligent  part  of  the  world   dis- 


countenance the  evil  habit;  and  thus, 
deprived  of  a  respectable  recognition, 
slang  words  and  phrases  will  gradu- 
ally disappear  from  the  language  and 
live  only  as  relics  of  an  idle  and  fool- 
ish tendency. 

E    L   M. 


THE  DARKEST  CLOUD  HAS  A  SILVERY  LINING. 


Jamie  Weedon  was  the  son  of  an 
humble  peasant.  In  childhood  he 
was  a  promising  boy.  His  mother, 
who  loved  him  as  dearly  as  ever  a 
mother  loved  her  son,  did  everything 
in  her  power  to  train  him  in  the  way 
of  truth  and  holiness.  She  fain  would 
have  educated  him  as  well  as  his 
cousin  Johnny  Franklin  was  educated, 
but  on  account  of  poverty  the  only 
education  she  could  give  her  dear 
boy  was  the  words  of  advice  from  a 
christian  mother's  heart. 

Jamie's  father  was  a  dissipated 
wretch  who,  in  his  courtship  and  mar- 
riage to  Miss  Fannie  Parham,  proved 
himself  a  deceiver  of  the  highest 
type.  So  badly  was  Miss  Parham  de- 
ceived in  Mr.  Weedon  that  nothing 
but  grief  and  the  deepest  gloom  set- 
tled upon  her  once  hopeful  and  pleas- 
ant life.  Soon  after  their  marriage 
Mr.  Weedon  forfeited  his  last  friend 
and  counsellor  for  the  bottle  and  its 
accompanying  vices.  Gamblers,  des- 
pots and  assassins  became  his  asso- 
ciates. They  would  often  go  to  his 
rude  cabin   and   gamble  and  carouse 


all  night  long,  only  to  increase  the 
intense  grief  that  was  fast  wasting 
Mrs.  Weedon's*  life.  In  the  mean 
time  Jamie  had  become  quite  old 
enough  to  observe  the  folly  and  wick- 
edness of  his  father's  life  and  to  feel  a 
manly  sympathy  for  his  heart-broken 
mother  as  she  often  would  press  his 
delicate  form  to  her  bosom  and  try 
to  express  her  deep  sorrow  to  him 
and  warn  him  against  the  course  of 
his  father. 

Time  passes  on  and  we  find  Jamie 
almost  grown  into  manhood.  His 
cousin  Johnny  Franklin  has  been  fair- 
ly educated  and  is  received  into  the 
highest  circle  of  society.  He  has 
many  advantages  that  Jamie  covets. 
One  day  while  comparing  his  life  to 
Johnny's  he  resolved  to  run  away 
from  home  and  go  to  a  good  school 
that  he  had  heard  of  So,  on  a  bright 
August  afternoon  he  stole  away  from 
his  unpleasant  home,  not  letting  any 
one  know  of  his  departure.  He  had 
not  a  cent  of  money,  and  his  clothes — 
one  suit — were  not  respectable.  When 
he  had  gotten  a  few  miles  from  home 
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he  found  himself  in  a  strange  land; 
then  as  never  before  a  peculiar  sensa- 
tion fastened  upon  his  mind.  He 
thought  of  his  dear  mother  at  home; 
the  future  was  full  of  gloom  and 
doubt.  He  was  as  an  oaTless  boat 
tossed  upon  the  waters  of  a  doubtful 
sea.  As  the  sun  went  down  behind 
the  western  hills  and  nightfall  ap- 
proached, a  dark  chain  of  clouds  be- 
gan to  rise  above  the  distant  horizon. 
Jamie  tried  to  get  lodging  for  the 
night,  but  all  in  vain;  there  was  none 
to  pity  or  befriend.  Having  come 
into  a  dense  forest  he  concluded  to 
spend  the  night  there.  Hungry  and 
sad  he  laid  himself  down  by  a  large 
tree.  The  flashes  of  lightning  which 
every  few  minutes  broke  the  thick 
darkness,  the  mutterings  of  distant 
thunder,  the  moaning  of  the  night 
wind  among  the  trees,  all  contributed 
to  make  the  uneasiness  of  Jamie  more 
dreadful. 

The  night  passed  on,  the  clouds 
approached,  the  lightning  flashed  and 
played  across  the  heavens,  the  thun- 
der burst  into  terrific  peals,  and  the 
rain  fell  in  torrents  as  the  howling 
wind  swept  through  the  forest  with 
destructive  fury.  After  the  clouds 
passed  over  and  the  night  was  tran- 
quil, the  moon  came  out  and  shed  its 
rays  most  beautifully  upon  the  billows 
of  the  dark,  frightful  cloud.  While 
looking  upon  that  beautiful  picture, 
though  drenched  with  rain,  hungry 
and  shivering  with  fear,  Jamie  asked 
himself  this  question:  Will  not  the 
brightness  of  success  reflect  itself  in 
the  dark  cloud  that  is  overshadowing 
my  life  if  I  will  only  take  courage  and 


strive  to  succeed.?  This  thought  gave 
consolation  to  the  poor  boy  and  rock- 
ed him  into  a  sweet  slumber. 

When  morning  came  he  soon  found 
a  gentleman  who  gave  him  some 
bread  to  eat,  and  after  hearing  his 
story  employed  him  to  work  on  the 
farm.  After  he  had  served  his  time 
with  this  gentleman  he  was  given  a 
recommendation  to  the  principal  of 
the  school  to  which  he  started  when 
he  left  home.  Here,  by  persistent 
effort  ahd  untiring  energy  he  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a  fair  education. 
Through  the  virtuous  qualities  instill- 
ed into  his  young  nature  by  his  mother 
and  the  earnestness  with  which  he 
pursued  his  studies,  he  won  for  him- 
self the  friendship  and  admiration  of 
his  teachers  and  schoolmates. 

His  father  died  soon  after  he  left 
home  and  left  his  mother  alone. 
Though  poor  and  bowed  down  under 
grief,  her  friends  administered  to  her 
needs  until  Jamie  returned  from  school. 
Since  that  time  he  has  been  success- 
ful in  business  and  has  cared  for  his 
dear  mother  as  kindly  as  a  loving  son 
could.  By  his  kindness  great  conso- 
lation has  come  to  his  mother's  heart, 
and  the  silvery  lining  of  the  dark 
cloud  that  once  overshadowed  her 
life,  throws  a  light  ol  peace  and  glad- 
ness upon  her  pathway  in  the  evening 
of  life. 

Let  both  old  and  young  remember 
that  the  "darkest  cloud  has  a  silvery 
lining.".  Discharge  of  duty  will  bring 
its  true  reward;  if  not  in  this  life,  it 
will  in  the  life  beyond. 

Retlaw. 
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Y.  M.  C.  A.   NOTES. 


The  interest  in  tlie  Association,  as 
the  session  begins,  is  indicative  of 
the  accomplishment  of  much  good 
among  the  students  and  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. Nearly  all  of  the  Fresh- 
men have  joined,  and  we  are  glad  to 
state  that  the  majority  of  them  are 
active  members. 

Both  our  business  and  religious 
meetings  are  held  every  Saturday 
evening.  These  meetings  are  well 
attended  and  are  very  interesting. 
They  furnish  food  for  our  souls.  May 
the  interest  increase  until  every  yotmg 
man  in  college  shall  have  joined. 
Fathers  and  mothers,  we  need  your 
earnest  prayers  that  through  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  we  may  grow  in  grace  and 
become  strong  in  the  truths  that  per- 
tain unto  life  eternal.  Some  young 
men  who  are  beginning  to  lay  foun- 
dations for  life  have  not  made  Christ 
the  rock  of  their  foundations,  but  are 
building  upon  "the  sinking  sand." 
How  sad  is  the  mistake  of  their  lives! 
Before  this   year   shall   have    closed. 


may  Christ  be  the  corner-stone  of 
their  moral  structures. 

The  committee  on  general  religious 
work  has  called  the  attention  of  the 
Association  to  the  necessity  of  estab- 
lishing religious  services  at  two  points 
in  the  neighborhood.  Young  minis- 
ters will  be  sent  to  these  points  soon. 

The  young  ladies  have  organized  a 
Young  Ladies'  Prayer  Meeting  which 
meets  every  Sunday  afternoon.  We 
are  glad  to  know  that  they  have  acted 
so  wisely  in  the  organization  of  this 
prayer  meeting.  May  it  be  to  them 
what  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  to  the  young 
men. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  room  in  the  college 
building  has  not  been  completed, 
consequently  we  have  to  occupy  other 
quarters.  We  hope  to  have  our  room 
nicely  fitted  up  and  furnished  before 
the  beginning  of  another  session. 

May  God's  blessing  be  upon  the 
college  associations  and  upon  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  and  its  interests  everywhere. 
W.  P.  Lawrence. 
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LOCALS. 


School. 

Preps. 

Fresh. 

Whole  heap  of  'em. 

Several  handsome  houses  have  been 
built  during  vacation. 

Homesickness  is  a  thing  of  the 
past  and  the  most  of  the  students  are 
doing  good  work. 

Wanted. — To  know  why  Miss  J.  is 
so  much  interested  in  reading  a  book 
entitled,  "Seeking  a  Husband." 

Dr.  Long's  handsome  residence  will 
soon  be  finished.  A  nice  house,  situ- 
ated in  a  beautiful  place. 

Mr.  L.,  eating  dinner  said:  "Pass 
the  chicken,  Bill."  Mr.  G.  replied: 
"We  have  no  bills,  but  plenty  of 
necks," 

The  Wise  Man.—M.Y.  A.,  thinking 
it  a  hard  rub  to  get  through  here  next 
year  says:  "  It  is  cheaper  not  to  grad- 
uate. I  will  not  have  to  pay  five  dol- 
lars for  my  diploma." 

A  "  Fresh  "  throws  a  ball  into  the 
well;  thinking  he  has  been  at  college 
long  enough  to  master  most  anything, 
he  undertakes  to  turn  the  well  over 
and  pour  the  ball  out. 

Mr.  P.  ate  seven  ears  of  corn  for 
dinner  and  called  for  two  bundles  of 
fodder  to  make  out  his  dinner.  The 
servant:  "We  have  no  fodder,  but  I 
will  tie  you  out  after  dinner  and  let 
you  graze." 


A  young  preacher  smoking  a  cigar 
calls  a  boy:  "Come  here  I  want  to 
show  you  what  money  will  do."  The 
boy:  "  I  wish  I  had  your  photograph 
I  would  show  you  how  to  make 
money." 

A  Freshman. — A  Fresh,  goes  to  the 
Secretary  to  pay  his  incidental  and 
library  fees  and  says:  "  I  reckon  I 
had  better  pay  my  Diploma  fee  while 
I  am  down  here;  it  will  save  one 
more  visit." 

Mr.  E.,  wanting  a  subject  for  an  es- 
say, asked  some  of  the  boys  what  to 
write  on.  Mr.  M.  said:  "I  would 
write  on  paper  if  I  were  in  your  place." 
R-a-t-s  !  !  !  ! 

Mr.  M.  lost  his  hat  the  first  day  he 
was  in  school  and  got  one  in  its  place 
not  so  good  as  his.  Mr.  L.  asked 
why  he  did  not  get  a  good  one.  Mr. 
M.,  "  I  could  not  find  one  to  fit." 

E.,  the  Conqueror. — A  Professor 
asked  Mr.  E.  to  go  and  write  a  synop- 
sis of  poss7im  on  tne  board.  Here  is 
his  work:  "A  sympathy  for  the  word 
o'possum 
Pres.  Indicative  Pass.  Indicative 
O'possum  Go'possum 

Imperative, 
Im'possible." 

Rev.  W.,  conversing  with  our  Pres- 
ident, thinking  he  would  have  to 
throw  out  some  of  his  "chokers," 
brought  out  his  Logical  term,  ''Rhet- 
egormatic "    for     Categorematic.     Dr. 
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Long  was  downed,  and  had  to  ask  for 
an  explanation.  ■  The  Doctor,  of 
course,  gave  him  the  correct  word, 
Categoj-ematic,  but  Mr.  VV.  would  not 
accept  it.  He  said  that  he  had  as 
much  right  to  make  a  word  as  any 
other  man. 

Senior  and  Junior  speaking  on  the 
night  of  October  30th.  The  public 
are  cordially  invited. 

Rev.  C.  J.  Jones,  D.  D.,  paid  us  a 
visit  not  long  back.  We  appreciated 
his  visit,  and  hope  to  have  him  again. 

The  crayon  drawings  of  Miss  Bes- 
sie Moring  took  the  first  premium  at 
our  late  county  fair. 

Miss  Mattie  Neville,  of  Chapel 
Hill,  who  has  been  with  us  taking 
art,  left  October  9th,  for  Texas,  to 
teach. 

Is  there  room  enough  in  a  piano 
box  for  two  to  be  comfortably  situ- 
ated.-* Those  desiring  information  on 
such  subjects  may  inquire  of  the  Prof, 
of  modern  languages. 

We  would  be  pleased  to  secure  a 
copy  of  "The  Elon  Private,"  but  as 
its  name  is  "Private"  and  the  editor  is 
only  known  by  his  red  head,  we  can- 
not hope  to  get  a  copy  soon. 

Prof.  Armstrong,  of  Trinity,  will 
lecture  here  on  English  Friday  night, 
October  28th.  Come  and  listen  to  a 
lecture  by  one  of  the  finest  English 
teachers  in  the  South. 

November  5th  is  a  day  longed  for 
by  the  students,  for  on  that  day  the 
college  will  suspend  work  and  the 
school  turn  out  in  full  to  the  Exposi- 
tion  a  t   R  - '  -  •-^- ^  *•••-  -^~'^-~V.^'  , ^     \,\r.  .' 


invitation  to  relatives  and  friends  to 
meet  and  greet  us  there. 

Everything  is  moving  on  nicely  at 
our  college,  except  one  of  our  Profes- 
sors, who  is  "somewhat  on  the  lift." 
He  broke  up  his  hoofs  very  badly  a 
few  weeks  ago  running  across  the 
campus  to  get  a  "chat"  with  his  best 
girl.  Miss  L.,  before  she  returned 
home.  Prof  was  confined  to  his  room 
for  awhile,  but  we  are  glad  to  say  that 
our  Prof,  is  now  able  to  enter  his  class 
room  by  the  aid  of  a  crutch  and  a 
cane. 

ALUMNI  NOTES. 

Rev.  N.  G.  Newman,  valedictorian 
of  class  '91 ,  is  now  residing  in  Norfolk. 
He  has  the  pastoral  charge  of  Berea 
and  Providence  churches.  He  is  a 
young  man  of  rare  moral  and  intel- 
lectual worth.  We  predict  for  him  a 
life  of  great  usefulness. 

'91.  Rev.  C.  C.  Peel  is  pastor  of 
Burlington  Christian  Church.  A  visit 
from  him  a  few  weeks  since  was  en- 
joyed.    Come  again. 

'91.  Mr.  Herbert  Scholz  is  princi- 
pal of  Chatham  High  School.  By 
the  way,  rumor  says  he  has  recently 
grown  passionately  fond  of  music  (.-') 
We  think  it  a  suitable  time  of  life  for 
him  to  love  music,  flowers,  and  the 
ladies. 

We  are  glad  to  say  that  Elon  is 
justly  proud  of  her  first-born  sons. 
Their  presence  is  saclly  missed;  and 
here  we  would  beg  them  not  to  forget 
us,  but  lend  a  helping  hand  >-"  con- 
tributing an  occasional^artif  \:o  the 
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BROWN'S 


One  Price   House, 
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Will  be  found  as  usual  AT  THE  HEAD  OF  THE  PROCESSION  this  season. 


OUR  NEW  FALL  STOCK 


Is  complete  and  we  are  ready  for  business.     We  call  your  special  attention 
to  our  magnificent  line  of 


'f 


OTerc^ati  #  Pi 


OUR  ELEGANT  DISPLAY  OF 


'«) 


LADIES'  FINE  DRESS  GOODS, 

Dress. Trimmings,  Cloaks,  Jackets,  Wraps  and  Furs. 

AND  OUR  COMPLETE  STOCK  OF 

Shoes.  Hats,  Carpets,  Blankets  and  Staple  Dry  Goods. 

Prompt  and  careful  attention   given   to   mail  orders.     Our  friends  at  Elon  College  and 
vicinity  are  cordially  invited  to  come  and  see  our  New  Goods  when  in  the  city. 

Respectfully, 

SAMPLE  S.  BFiO^W^N  &  CO., 

/y- ..  . 

you  graze."  "^^reet,  ^,^       for    CaW^m^^^^'  ^-  ^- 


A  customer  who  dropped  a  silver  dollar  on 
the  floor  remarked  as  it  rolled  away. 

"A  dollar  goes  a  long  way  in  this  store." 

IX  IB  BO! 

We  carry  the  most  complete  sassortment  of  Dry  Ooods  and. 
rVotion§  in  Guilford  County. 

Everything  bought  at  our  store  is  guaranteed  to  be  at  the  lowest  market 
price,  quality  and  style  considered,  or  goods  may  be  returned  and  money 
will  be  refunded.  You  need  not  pay  too  dear  for  anything  when  you 
deal  by  this  system, 

C;^  Prompt  attention  given  to  Hlml  Orders. 

RAYMOND  &  POWELL, 

National  Bank  Building,  GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 


lai 


ORDER  YOUR 


;,  Meials,  WatcieSj 


And  everything  needed  in  the  Jewelry  Line  from  Headquarters. 
SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

Our  best  Testimonial — Thousands  of  Satisfied  Customers. 

SUTHEHlf •  JEWELHT  nOUSE, 

1028  Mnin  S .',*  .         .  .  LYNC 


Advertisements. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

NEW  CLOTHING  AND  HATS. 

We  have  just  received  our  Large  Stock  of  Fall  and  Winter 

Clothing,  Hats  and  Gents  Furnishing  Goods, 

AND  WE  HAVE  EVERYTHING  NEW 

LATEST   STYLES   OUT. 


We  will  sell  only  First-Class  Goods  and  of  the  Best' Makes.  SCHLOSS  BRO.'S  &  CO. 
and  STROUSS  &  BRO.'S  FINE  CLOTHING  for  Men,  and  PROGRESS  and  the  GOLD 
MEDAL  Suits  for  Boys.  In  HATS  we  sell  the  celebrated  MELVILLE,  JOHN  B.  STETSON 
&  CO.  and  DUNLAPS  in  Soft  and  Stiff.  In  FURNISHING  GOODS  we  have  the  largest 
and  best  line  in  the  city.  We  want  everybody  to  come  and  see  us  and  look  through  our  stock 
when  in  Greensboro.     You  can  save  money  by  buying  of  us, 

Very  Respectfully, 

C.  M.  VANSTORY  &  CO., 

Leading  One  Price  Clothiers  and  Hatters,  GREENSBORO,   N.   C. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  FINE  CLOTHING 

AT 

F.  FISHBLATE'S. 

We  have  just  received  our  Mammouth  Pall  and  Winter  Stock  of  Clothing,  Hats  and 
Furnishing  Goods,  and  it  includes  everything  in  the  way  of  Wear  for  Men,  Youths,  Boys  and 
Children.  We  are  Sole  Agents  in  Greensboro  for  the  following  Popular,  First-Class  Houses: 
Strouss  Bros.  His:h  Art  Clothing  for  Men  and  Boys;  Progress  Superior  Made  Children's 
Knee  Pant  Suits;  Goodman  Bros.  &  Co.'s  Extra  Made  Clay  and  Fancy  Worsted  Suits  and 
Box  Overcoats  ;  the  Wot  Id  Renowned  "Knox"  Hats — best  in  the  land;  the  Triest  $3  oo 
Stiff  Hats,  best  for  the  price  made,  and  every  hat  guaranteed  ;  the  celebrated  Pearl  Shirt  Co. 
and  the  E.  &  L.  Linen  Collars  and  Cuffs.  We  invite  all  to  give  us  a  call  and  will  treat  you 
cordially  and  cheerfully  show  )ou  through  our  mammouth  establishment  whether  you  wish 
to  purchase  or  not.  Yours  very  respectfully, 

F.   FISHBLATE, 

Salesmen  :— W.  R.  Rankin,  J,  W.  Crawford,  J.  P.  Fcott,  D.  S.  Hoover,  L.  L.  Howlett. 

' /y,  ;  "^mples  for  Custom  Work  for  Fail  and  Winter  now  open  for  inspection, 

you  graze."  ^rom.  ^^       j^^.    Caiegu,,.... 
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NEW  COLLEGE.  ^ 


High  Standard.  Thorough  Instruction, 


@;@lltehitftil  b.®@atk#.         i®ttt  S@;i@$. 
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THE  CAPITALIST  AND  HIS  LIMITS. 


Under  habits  of  industry,  economy,   ' 
and    frugality,  wealth    must   increase 
more    rapidly    than    where   idleness, 
luxury  and  prodigality  abound.      No 
one  will  deny  the    exclusive  right  of 
every  one  to    acquire,  appropriate,  or 
hold  in  fee  simple,  property  resulting 
from  honest  toil;  provided  in  the  ex-   j 
ercise    of  such  right    he  does  not  in-   I 
fringe    upon    the   liberties   of  others.   I 
The  unequal  capacities   of  men,   en- 
abling some  to  acquire  wealth  more 
rapidly  than  others,  should  be  of  prac- 
tical benefit  to  our  present  system  of 
industrial  pursuits.      Without  capital 
in   larger  amounts    than  some  have 
shown  ability  to  acquire  and  capacity 
to  govern,    many   industrial    pursuits 
must  be  neglected  and  the  wheel  of 
progress  must  forever  stand  still. 

The  advantages  of  such    industrial 
pursuits  to  society  are  too  plainly  evi- 


dent to  need  more  than  a  casual 
mention.  With  them  the  laborer  finds 
employment,  the  wants  of  society  are 
supplied,  and  wealth  becomes  the 
natural  reward  of  productive  industry. 
So  long  as  there  is  a  harmonious 
union  of  labor  and  capital,  each  earn- 
ing and  receiving  its  proportionate 
amount  of  the  profits,  the  state  of 
equilibrium  is  undisturbed,  and  pros- 
perity, bespeaking  the  dawn  of  a 
brighter  era,  attends  the  actions  of 
men.  Under  such  a  system  the  peo- 
ple soon  begin  to  march  with  quick- 
ened step  to  the  music  of  progress; 
the  whir  of  the  spindle,  the  buzz  of 
the  saw,  the  roar  of  the  furnace  and 
the  throb  of  the  locomotive. 

But  as  soon  as  wealth  begins  to 
multiply  in  the  hands  of  the  capitalist, 
he  begins  to  oppress  the  laborer  and 
to  control  the  market,  and  so  turns  all 
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the  profits  into  his  own  coffers. 
Wages  ever  on  the  decline,  become  so 
meager  that  they  scarcely  enable  the 
laborer  to  eke  out  a  wretched  exist- 
ence. Such  a  system  must  make  the 
poor  poor  indeed,  and  the  rich  infi- 
nitely richer. 

On  contemplating  these  facts  we 
see  how  millionaires,  a  term  formerly 
dreamed  of  only  by  those  whose  chief 
desire  for  existence  was  to  see  wealth 
increase  in  their  hands,  hav^e  mul- 
tiplied to  an  alarming  extent. 
To-day  one-half  the  wealth  of  our 
nat'on  is  said  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
forty-thousand  families,  while  seventy 
estates  are  estimated  at  an  average 
of  twenty  millions  of  dollars  ($20,000- 
000).  Some  have  reached  two  hun- 
dred million  and  now  the  billionaire 
is  expected. 

As  forty  years  ago  the  evolution  of 
such  enormous  fortunes  was  an  in- 
conceivable American  possibility,  we 
are  now  led  to  ask  how  far  this  con- 
centration of  wealth  will  go. 

Will  the  billionaire  ever  come.'' 
Without  a  change  in  our  present  fi- 
nancial and  social  systems,  the  bil- 
lionaire is  certainly  coming,  and  at  a 
rapid  rate.  With  such  interest  to 
represent,  the  best  services  can  be 
secured,  and  the  most  trustworthy 
agents  can  be  employed  at  home  and 
abroad,  while  the  most  remunerative 
industries  move  at  the  mere  will  of  the 
capitalists.  The  period  of  the  lowest 
rates  of  interest  in  the  United  States 
has  been  the  period  of  the  most  rapid 
accumulation  of  large  estates.  By 
the  dawn  of  the  fifth    decade   of  the 


coming  century,  with  our  existing 
customs,  we  may  expect  to  see  the 
billionaire's  advent. 

What  will  be  the  effect  of  this  ad- 
vent upon  our  social  order.?  Lurid  pic- 
tures of  tyranacal  cruelty  and  relent- 
less despotism  have  been  present- 
ed for  the  consideration  of  think- 
ing minds.  The  power  of  capital  has 
already  exerted  an  influence  over  the 
ballot-box.  The  agents  of  the  capi- 
talists have  long  ago  made  the  lobby 
rooms  of  our  legislature  their  favorite 
resort.  Universal  experience  tells  us 
that  the  masses  breathe  out  a  spirit  of 
discontent  as  wealth  becomes  more 
concentrated.  The  increase  of  gam- 
bling in  New  York,  Chicago,  and 
other  large  cities  already  clamors 
loudly  and  bespeaks  the  ruinous  ef- 
fects wrought  upon  society  by  such  ac- 
cumulations of  wealth.  Such  accum- 
ulations by  no  means  increase  the 
wealth  of  the  nation,  but  concentrate 
what  already  exists.  The  few  are  en- 
riched at  the  expense  of  the  many. 

The  one  great  question  formerly 
was,  "What  shall  we  do  without  cap- 
ital.''" The  one  great  question  to-day 
is,  "What  shall  we  do  with  our  capi- 
talists.-'" We  now  have  this  monster 
upon  our  hands  and  the  tenth  decade 
of  the  nineteenth  century  promises  to 
add  much  to  his  already  ponderous 
weight.  In  the  train  of  the  million- 
aire are  a  multitude  of  paupers  whose 
bodies  are  without  comforts  and 
whose  intellects  are  without  culture. 
In  the  train  of  one  whose  wealth  has 
been  enormously  increased  we  may 
reasonably     expect    a    much    larger 
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number.  The  Law  of  Primogeniture 
and  the  Feudal  system  have  passed 
away,  but  the  evils  of  those  days  will 
be  surpassed  when  the  bulk  of  the 
wealth  of  the  nation  becomes  center- 
ed in  a  ver)'  few.  Both  political  par- 
ties are  to-day  pledged  to  the  support 
of  capital.  The  Republican  party  has 
pledged  itself  to  an  uncompromising 
adherence  to  a  system  of  ta.xation  of 
the  poor  for  the  benefit  of  the  rich. 
The  Democratic  party,  venturing  on 
a  long  existing  custom,  accepts  the 
same  terms. 

It  has  been  said  by  many  that  the 
rich  will  not  busy  themselves  about 
politics.  The  facts  declare  that  the 
case  is  otherwise.  The  election  of  a 
president  is  centered  in  New  York. 
Both  political  parties  in  New  York 
are  under  the  influence  of  capitalists. 
Chauncy  M.  Depew,  the  great  railroad 
magnate,  is  the  central  figure  in  the 
Republican  party.  No  gathering  is 
complete  without  his  august  presence. 
He  has  but  to  dictate  and  his  bidding 
is  done.  Governor  David  B.  Hill,  the 
champion  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver, 
rules  Tammany  Hall;  Tammany  Hall 
rules  the  Democratic  party;  the  dem- 
ocratic party  rules  the  whisky  traffic, 
whose  money  coffers  influence  every 
election.  Money,  not  brain;  capital, 
not  honesty;  wealth,  not  statesman- 
ship, is  made  the  controling  element 
in  this  political  machine  ol  ours. 
Three  years  ago  the  Vice  Presidency 
of  the  United  States  was  purchased 
by  a  New  York  banker,  at  the  same 
time  the  Post-Master  Generalship  was 
sold  for  four  hundred   thousand   dol- 


lars ($400,000)  to  a  Philadelphia  dry- 
goods  merchant;  while  only  a  few 
weeks  since,  a  gold  miner  of  Califor- 
nia purchased  a  United  States  Sen- 
atorship  with  his  bag  of  gold.  In  the 
name  of  God  and  oppressed  humanity, 
I  ask  to  what  extremes  will  we  allow 
the  filthy  lucre  to  lead  us.'  Should 
such  continue,  the  overthrow  of  the 
American  government,  now  existing 
more  in  name  than  in  rea.Uty,  becomes 
inevitable. 

But  a  tide  from  the  opposite  direc- 
tion promises  relief  to  the  oppressed. 
The  miseries  of  the  down-trodden  have 
raised  a  cry  never  to  die  unheard. 
Bounds  have  long  been  fixed,  beyond 
which  capital  cannot  go.  The  la- 
borer must  have  a  sufficient  income 
with  which  to  sustain  life,  or  life  will 
cease  to  exist.  Wealth  must  cease 
to  increase  when  life  is  taken  from  the 
many  for  the  benefit  of  those  allured 
by  the  seductive  influence  of  gain. 
The  system  of  indirect  taxation,  bur- 
dening the  poor  for  the  sake  of  the 
rich,  has  long  prevailed.  Under  such 
a  system  a  man  is  taxed  on  what  he 
spends,  not  on  what  he  owns.  The 
poor  are  taxed  to  enhance  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  rich.  The  one  great  plea 
is  that  the  rich  will  provide  for  the 
poor.  But  no  system  of  legislation 
can  be  justified  that  witholds  from  the 
laborer  his  just  earnings  in  order  to 
make  him  an  object  of  charity.  That 
benevolence  must  be  faulty  which 
replenishes  the  larder  of  a  man  in  his 
dying  hour  with  what  he  should  have 
enjoyed  in  health. 

The  demand  now  is  that   taxation 
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shall  be  as  the  protection  granted. 
The  Republican  party  has  labored 
hard  and  long  to  prevent  a  moderate 
tariff.  Tea  and  coffee  were  first  made 
free.  Sugar  has  been  added  to  the 
free  list,  and  the  demand  now  is  that 
it  shall  hereafter  remain  so.  A  de- 
ficit of  fifty  millions  of  dollars  must 
be  supplied  from  other  .  sources.  All 
this  tends  only  to  lead  a  dissatisfied 
public  to  yearn  for  a  full  system  of 
free  trade. 

Justice  will  sanction  this  demand, 
and  espouse  the  cause  of  the  op- 
pressed. In  every  age  of  the  world 
oppression,  when  on  the  extreme, 
has  been  the  means  of  defeating  its 
own  ends.  The  haughtiness  of  Caesar 
placed  a  dagger  in  the  hands  of 
Brutus;  the  villiany  of  Charles  the 
First  called  Cromwell  into  the  field; 
the  tyrrany  of  George  the  Third  drove 
the  American  colonies  to  arms  and 
absolved  them  forever  from  the  do- 
minion of  Great  Britain;  and  the 
weight  with  which  indirect  taxation 
has  oppressed  the  poor  and  the  needy 
will  bring  immediate  relief  to  its  sad 
victims.  In  the  reaction  now  begin- 
ning, but  which  will  be  all  the  more 
sweeping  the  longer  it  is  delayed,  all 
taxes  imposed  upon  the  poor  for  the 
benefit  of  the  rich  will  be  swept  from 
the  arena  of  existence. 

The  days  of  tariff  will  soon  be 
numbered,  and  leave  a  choice  between 
an  income  tax  and  something  less 
open  to  fraud,  less  objectionable  to 
the  good.  This  form  of  raising  a  rev- 
enue, as  objectionable  as  it  is  to  the 
manufacturer  and  the  mine  owner,   is 


one  of  the  demands  of  the  Farmer's 
Alliance;  and,  no  doubt,  will  be  the 
resort  of  Congress  for  meeting  the  ex- 
penses of  carrying  on  the  affairs  of 
the  government.  A  multiplied  num- 
ber of  circumstances  will  make  such 
a  system  more  grievous.  E.xemption 
from  former  burdens  of  taxation  and 
absolute  gains  therefrom,  will  again 
be  sought,  but  in  vain.  The  activity 
in  securing  a  large  pension  list  will 
reward  its  devotees  with  the  exalted 
privilege  of  contributing  thereto. 
The  former  burden  bearers  will  be 
comparatively  free.  Thus  the  few 
will  groan  under  the  burden  they 
have  been  active  in  creating.  Heri- 
tage will  call  a  division,  and  legal 
claims  will  hold  in  check  vast  for- 
tunes. The  voice  of  the  clamoring 
public  will  be  heard,  and  relief  will 
surely  be  given.  Advancing  civili- 
zation must  correct  former  evils  and 
supplant  them  with  principles  of  jus- 
tice. No  one  will  either  demand  or 
desire  an  equal  distribution  of  wealth; 
but  the  oppressed  must  be  relieved, 
and  the  oppressor  must  be  restrained. 
Then  will  peace  take  the  place  of 
turmoil;  harmony,  the  place  of  dis- 
cord; order,  the  place  of  confusion. 
Then  will  prosperity,  happiness  and 
good  reign,  instead  offends,  dissatis- 
faction, and  illmanaged  government. 
Then  will  capital  become  the  servant 
of  the  people  and  contribute  where- 
ever  its  results  are  applied.  The  bil- 
lionaire cannot  come,  but  will  find  an 
impassable  gulf  between  himself  and 
his  eagerly  sought  wealth. 

C.  C.  Peel. 
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Woman's  Elevation  Essential  to  National  Prosperity. 


As  the  normal  sphere  of  everything 
in  this  world  is  that  which  it  is  compe- 
tent to  fill,  and  would  fill  if  there  were 
no  serious  liinderences,  it  seems  that 
worn  a  n's  sphere  would  be  self  ev- 
ident. But,  alas  !  there  are  many  hin- 
derances  to  the  full  mental,  moral, 
and  spiritual  development  of  women  ; 
not  to  such  an  extent  in  our  own  fair 
land,  where  woman  is  loved  and  re- 
spected, as  in  benighted  heathen  coun- 
tries, where  she  is  a  mere  drudge,  and 
is  subjected  toa  debasement  far  worse 
than  that  of  African  slavery. 

The  contrast  between  the  scraggy, 
stunted  growth  ofour  most  barren  hill- 
sides, and  the  gigantic  trees  that  have 
towered  toward  the  sunny  skies  of 
California  and  Australia,  forceuturies, 
illustrate  the  parallel  contrast  between 
woman,  the  hopeless,  ignorant  slave 
of  barbarians,  and  woman,  the  queen 
regent  of  a  society  that  knows  and 
appreciates  her  true  value. 

Much  more  than  half  of  the  surface 
of  the  globe  to-day  illustrates  the 
blighting  effect  of  a  degraded  woman- 
hood. Take  as  an  example  the  vast 
Chinese  Empire.  As  in  their  prime- 
val barbarism,  the  Chinese  still  look 
upon  woman  as  a  slave,  who  was  cre- 
ated to  minister  to  their  very  wants, 
and  who  is  with  horrible  frequency 
the  victem  of  infanticide. 

F'ather  Goette,  recently  arrived  from 
China,  reports  that  at  one  Missionary 
station  in  North  China    there  are   i,- 


500  female  children,  rescued  from 
death  in  the  cemeteries,  where  they 
had  been  left  to  die,  by  their  fathers. 

Poor  in  the  midst  of  nature's  almost 
unlimited  wealth  of  soil  and  mines — 
stagnating  centuries  behind  the  prog- 
ress of  civilized  nations;  ignorant  and 
incompetent,  but  too  ignorant  to  be 
owner  of  its  inferiority— comparative- 
ly feeble  in  its  military  power;  shunn- 
ed by  other  nations  which  bar  out  its 
teeming  thousands  stamped  with  per- 
sonal inferiority,  and  a  strange  monot- 
ony of  appearance  as  a  worn  out  race, 
China  has  realized  the  inevitable  result 
of  its  national  treatment  of  woman. 

Man  and  woman  are  eternally  bound 
together,  though  differing  in  body,  in 
brain,  and  in  soul,  and  however  low 
woman  is  borne  down  byfalse  institu- 
tions, the  entire  nation  is  borne  down 
with  her;  and  however  high  her  ca- 
reer it  is  emphasized  in  the  glory  of 
the  nation. 

The  nation  that  ignores  the  eleva- 
tion of  its  women,  and  trample  on  their 
social  and  moral  rights  goes  down 
with  them  into  the  valley  of  ignorance 
and  humiliation,  sinking  in  social  dis- 
order, poverty  and  crime,  until  some 
stranger  nation  becomes  its  master,  or 
redeems  it  by  contagious  influence  of 
example. 

In  our  own  and  all  other  christian 
lands  woman  is  loved  and  honored, 
free  and  happy,  and  we  find  succeed- 
ing generations  growing  physical  Iy,in- 
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telligently  and  morally  better,  while 
in  heathen  countries  where  the  law  of 
brutal  selfishness  reigns  supreme,  she 
is  abject  and  suffering,  ignorant  and 
depraved,  and  her  demoralized,  de- 
generate, descendents  sink  deeper  in- 
to poverty  and  vice.  Cruel,  unjust 
treatment  of  woman  is  a  crime  not 
pardoned  by  the  laws  of  nature;  and 
the  nation  which  is  guilty  of  such,  may 
expect  to  "reap"  a  just  recompense  of 
reward. 

Had  one-half  of  the  wealth  and  la- 
bor expended  on  the  immense  Chinese 
wall,  been  appropriated  to  the  culture 
and  elevation  of  its  women,  no  wall 
would  be  necessary  to  keep  the  terri- 
tory of  the  superior  race  which  would 
have  existed  to-day. 

It  is  not  extravagant  to  believe  that 
when  the  voice  of  fully  developed  wo- 
man is  heard  throughout  the  world, 
neither  walls,  war  forts,  nor  steel-clad 
navies  will  be  required;  for  nations, 
controlled  by  woman's  beneficent  in- 
fluence, will  no  longer  be  hostile;  and 
the  ten  millions  of  men  now  under 
training  in  our  armies  and  navies  will 
be  dismissed  to  peaceful  industry. 

But  we  do  not  wish  to  be  misun- 
derstood as  being  in  favor  of  "wo- 
man's rights"  in  the  general  accept- 
ance of  the  term;  for  all  true,  noble 
women  shun,  or  would  shun,  the  glad- 
iatorial-like combat  in  the  political 
arena;  and  woman's  influence  is  more 
effective  coming  from  sources  other 
than  the  ballot-box;  though  "the pow- 
er behind  the  throne"  which  controls 
the  destiny  of  nations  is  the  influence 
of  mother,  wife,  daughter,  upon  father, 
husband,  son. 


Christianity  alone  offers  a  prospect 
of  redemption  to  woman  and  humanity. 

The  law  of  love  to  God  and  man 
demands  the  perfecting  of  woman, 
which  is  the  elevation  of  society  to-day 
and  posterity  in  the  future. 

There  are  millions  ofhuman  beings 
who  know  nothing  of  God  or  His 
wonderful  love,  and  who  are  not  re- 
sponsible for  their  failure  to  serve 
Him.  But  we  all  should  be  forcibly 
impressed  with  the  thought  that  we 
have  the  responsibility,  and  the  pow- 
er of  spreading  the  Gospel.  We  are 
to  "go  into  all  the  world  and  preach 
the  Gospel  to  every  living  creature,' 
and  if  we  do  not  feel  called  to  forsake 
our  homes  and  friends  to  go  ourselves, 
we  should  give  liberally  of  our  means 
to  send  others  to  carry  the  "Bread  of 
Life"  to  poor  dying  humanity. 

As  woman  is  the  greater  sufferer  in 
heathen  lands,  woman  in  our  own  land 
of  blessed  freedom  and  enlightenment 
should  have  her  sympathies  fully  a- 
roused,  and  should  be  especially  inter- 
ested in  sending  missionaries  to  for- 
eign fields  to  alleviate  the  suffering  of 
ourtellow-creatures;  and  to  point  them 
to  "the  Lambof  God  that  taketh  away 
the  sins  of  the  world."  And  we  would 
not  only  have  our  women  interested 
in  this  grand  cause,  but  cannot  the  en- 
tire moral  power  of  the  world  be  en- 
listed for  the  redemption  of  miserable, 
enslaved  women  in  all  lands.''  And 
may  we  not  send  missionaries  to  all 
nations  to  rouse  their  moral  senses, 
and  incite  their  women  to  think,  and 
to  demand  emancipation.'' 

Alberta  Moring. 
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COLLEGE  ATHLETICS. 


As  there  has  not  yet  been  anything 
said  to  our  students  concerning  ath- 
letics, one  of  the  most  necessary 
things  in  student  life,  perhaps  a  few 
words  about  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place. 

Too  many  of  our  students  fail  to 
take  the  proper  exercise,  and  in  fact 
all  here  at  Elon,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
neglect  it.  It  is  time  that  some  one 
should  try  to  arouse  a  spirit  within 
them,  for  without  exercise  their  bodies 
must  necessarily  be  weak  and  unde- 
veloped. 

We  notice  that  athletics  does  not 
receive  attention  as  extensively  in 
the  South  as  in  the  North.  This 
should  not  be  so.  We  Southern  boys 
need  exercise  as  Well  as  the  Northern 
boys.  We  need  that  "go  ahead" 
spirit  about  us  that  some  do  not  have 
in  their  exercise.  You  come  into 
College  and  go  to  each  boy's  room 
and  ask  him  to  come  out  and  play 
base  ball  with  you  and  what  is  his 
answer.'  "I  will  hurt  my  fingers,  or 
bruise  my  hands,"  (poor  things,  just 
turned  loose  of  the  plane  handle 
about  a  month!)  or  he  will  get  sun- 
burnt, or  such  frivolous  or  nonsensi- 
cal excuses  as  these. 

You  take  the  man  who  never  takes 
any  part  in  athletics,  and  takes  no 
exercise,  and  generally  he  is  the  man 
who  lounges  around,  bores  and  "dead- 
beats"  other  boys.  He  is  the  man 
who  takes  his  seat  upon  an  old  goods 


box  and  lazily  puffs  his  cigarette,  or 
fools  his  time  away  with  little  things 
that  do  him  no  good  at  all — a  hundred 
times  worse  than  any  athletic  game. 

If  those  who  fail  in  health  would 
only  take  plenty  of  exercise  in  con- 
nection with  their  work  they  would 
never  be  brought  to  such  physical 
wrecks.  Now,  some  may  say  that  it 
will  take  up  too  much  time  from  their 
studies.  Not  so.  If  every  one  would 
spend  an  hour  each  evening  in  good 
exercise  he  would  feel  much  better 
and  could  study  with  much  more  ease; 
and  there  is  no  one  who  could  not 
easily  spare  an  hour  every  day. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  boys  at 
Elon  are  not  taking  any  exercise 
scarcely  at  all. 

If  I  must  say  it,  they  are  lazy  in  that 
respect;  you  can't  get  them  out  to 
play  any  game  whatever.  Now  there 
are  a  few  who  would  come  out  if  the 
others  would  only  join  them. 

If  the  students  would  but  think  how 
important  it  is  for  them  to  take  exer- 
cise, they  would,  if  they  care  anything 
for  their  health,  no   doubt  do   better. 

And  now  I  appeal  to  the  boys  at 
Elon  to  try  to  see  if  we  cannot  do 
better  in  the  future  in  this  respect. 
The  Faculty  has  kindly  given  us  a 
ground  and  we  can,  by  some  work, 
make  it  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in 
the  State;  and  why  not  go  to  work 
and  show  our  appreciation  by  putting 
it  in  a  condition  for  use.' 
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Why  can't  we  have  a  foot  ball  team? 
We  have  as  good  material  as  any 
other  college  in  the  State-r-good 
active  men,  and  a  big  center-rush. 

Now  fellow-students  let's  get  to 
work.  Only  compare  him  who  takes 
plenty  of  exercise  with  him  who  takes 
none,  and  it  is  clearly  seen  that  the 
one  is  healthy,  strong,  manly-looking, 
fresh  and  ready  for  hard  work  when 
night  comes.  The  other  is  a  pale, 
sallow-faced,  sleepy-looking  fellow 
who  is  always  complaining  and  who 
finally  becomes  a  physical  wreck. 

Some  parents  say  they  are  afraid 
for  their  boys  to  play  at  any  athletic 
games  for  fear  they  will  get  hurt. 
Get  hurt,  indeed  !  Even  granting 
that  .they  might  bruise  their  fingers 
or  scratch  their  faces  a  little,  what  is 
this  to  be  compared  with  a  sallow- 
faced,  sickly,  dyspeptic,  lazy  son.'' 
Parents,  stop  and  consider,  lest  in 
trying  to  make  "hot-house  plants"  of 
your  dear  sons,  a  November  frost,  or 
a  December  North-wester,  take  the 
tender  little  things  unawares  and  "nip 
them  in  the  bud." 

You  often  hear  the  question  asked, 
"Why  does  that  young  man  look  so 
bad.''"  You  hear  various  answers,  of 
course.     Some    say   too    much    hard 


work,  while  the  real  reason  is  not 
enough  of  exercise.  Of  course  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  too  much  hard 
work,  but  if  we  will  only  take  the 
proper  exercise  it  will  require  a  good 
deal  of  work  to  be  too  much. 

How  much  better  do  we  feel  after 
an  hour's  exercise  every  day!  Of 
course  some  don't  know  for  they 
never  take  any. 

The  time  is  coming  when,  if  the 
students  do  not  take  more  care  of 
their  health  than  they  have  in  the 
past  the  Faculty  will  have  to  take  the 
matter  in  hand,  for  everyone  knows 
that  life  without  health  is  a  failure, 
and  a  miserable  one  too. 

There  is  a  pressing  need  now  of  a 
well  equipped  gymnasium  at  Elon. 
It  would  not  cost  a  great  deal  and  it 
would  surely  be  a  most  benefitting 
thing  to  the  students.  Our  health 
would  be  better,  and  we  would  be 
more  capable  of  doing  the  work  that 
lies  before  us.  Let  some  friends  of 
the  institution  who  want  to  do  some- 
thing that  will  be  of  untold  benefit  to 
hundreds  of  boys  and  girls  that  will 
come  here,  equip  a  good  gymnasium, 
and  thus  add  a  most  important  fea- 
ture to  our  college  life. 

B.  F.  Long,  Jr. 


The  Cultivated  Intellect  a  Source  of  Pleasure  and  Profit. 


Happy  is  the  man  who,  while  he 
lives  in  the  world  without,  lives  also 
a  better,  purer  and  nobler  iife  within; 
who  has  in  his  own  bosom  the   invis- 


ible power  which  both  sustains  life 
and  raises  him  above  its  unhappiness 
and  injury.  Happy  is  he  who  can  at 
any    moment,    turn    aside    from    the 
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clamor  and  tumult  of  life  to  calm  re- 
treat and  refreshing  solitude;  who  can 
look  upon  and  understand  and  yet  not 
be  affected  by  its  gross  employments, 
its  petty  cares,  its  sordid  avarice  and 
its  vulgar  pleasures.  Thence,  as  from 
a  citadel  of  strength  invulnerable,  he 
looks  out  upon  the  poor  struggler  be- 
low, not  with  complacent  pride,  but 
with  the  calm  composure  of  freedom, 
the  pure  and  blessed  serenitj^  of  a 
mind  at  ease,  unmoved  and  immova- 
ble. 'Tis  here  that  we  can  smile  at 
the  world's  frowns,  defy  its  enmity, 
defeat  its  malice,  and  ever  rise  above 
the  infirmities  of  nature,  and  exult  in 
that  in  us  which  decays  not. 

The  age  of  power  and  force  is  pass- 
ing away;  the  race  is  no  longer  to  the 
swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong.  Let 
the  intellect  of  the  people,  by  which 
alone  they  can  be  effectually  con- 
trolled, be  correctl}'  cultivated,  and 
our  fair  land  will  no  longer  be  con- 
vulsed by  those  scenes  of  turbulence 
and  violence  which  threaten  disgrace, 
if  not  destruction,  to  our  institutions. 
Wherever  the  cause  of  literature  and 
education  is  involved,  may  we  be 
found  their  firm  friends,  their  steady 
and  unyielding  advocates;  and  in  do- 
ing so,  we  will  do  much  to  advance 
the  cause  of  virtuous  freedom,  and  to 
benefit  our  own  country. 

Among  the  many  appellations  by 
which  this  era  has  been  characterized, 
it  has  been  called  the  "  age  of  educa- 
tion "  and  among  the  various  improve- 
ments and  advantages  of  this  enlight- 
ened age,  the  healthful  influences  of 
education,  united  with  a  sound  moral- 
ity, are  spread  over  our   land  and  ex- 


tended to  all  classes  and  orders  of 
men.  This  is  a  greater  triumph  than 
the  overwhelming  victories  of  the 
sword.  It  is  more  beneficial,  more 
lasting,  more  cheering  to  the  good 
and  patriotic  of  all  countries.  It 
brings  no  desolation  to  the  home,  or 
destruction  to  the  lives,  of  our  people. 
It  does  not  sow  the  seed  of  discord 
and  strife  over  the  face  of  society,  but 
blends  together  the  interests  of  whole 
communities,  and  renders  them  mod- 
els of  order,  harmony  and  fraternal 
love. 

The  idea  that  the  government  owes 
everyone  an  education  is  fast  gaining 
ground  and  rooting  itself  in  the  affec- 
tions of  our  people.  Nor  is  our  sys- 
tem confined  to  the  mere  abstract 
and  theoretical  branches  of  learning. 
These  are  not  wholly  disregarded,  but 
are  so  blended  and  united  with  the 
practical  and  useful  as  to  make  a  na- 
tion of  intelligent,  industrious  and 
thinking  freemen. 

The  cultivated  intellect,  such  as 
America  ought  to  produce,  purifies 
our  national  taste,  elevates  the  senti- 
ments of  the  people,  and  brightens 
the  golden  links  that  bind  the  patriot 
to  the  land  of  his  birth.  It  exalts  the 
reputation  of  our  country  abroad  and 
with  posterity,  more  than  the  most 
heroic  achievements  of  the  crimsoned 
field. 

The  Greek  and  Roman  classics 
have  been  studied  and  admired  in 
every  age  and  in  every  land  where 
mankind  has  been  able  to  appreciate 
the  grand  and  beautiful  in  composi- 
tion. To  suppose  a  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world   when  these   unfin- 
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ished  models  of  taste  shall  be 
forgotten,  would  be  to  anticipate  the 
arrival  of  a  period  compared  with 
which  the  sombre  gloom  of  the  dark 
ages  would  be  a  golden  flood  of  light. 
What  a  noble  instance  of  the 
mind's  triumph  have  we  in  Milton! 
With  what  admiration,  amounting  to 
reverence,  do  we  behold  the  poor  old 
blind  man  as  "  broken  by  the  storms 
of  State  "  and  driven  from  the  world, 
he  paid  the  debt  he  promised  to  pos- 
terity! 


Let  the  intellect  of  our  people  be 
cultivated,  and  you  will  find  that  our 
land  will  not  only  become  more  pure 
and  enlightened  under  such  an  influ- 
ence; but  the  power  of  this  influence 
will  be  felt  long  after  the  hands  are 
calmly  disposed  for  that  mysterious 
and  silent  rest.  Love  shall  come  with 
tears,  and  shall  lay  her  beautiful  gar- 
lands upon  such  graves;  and  the 
world  shall  be  better  that  its  inhabi- 
tants have  lived. 

Annie  Graham. 


THE  POWER  OF  THE  WILL 


The  old  adage  which  says  :  "'Where 
there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way"  express- 
es perhaps  only  a  partial  truth  ;  yet  it 
enumerates  the  principle  which  has 
characterized  the  men  who  have 
created   epochs  and  made  history. 

The  failures  in  life  are  mostly  trace- 
able to  a  lack  of  the  necessary  will 
power  for  success  ;  and  the  brightest 
lights  that  illuminate  the  pages  of  past 
biography  are  the  results  of  an  indom- 
itable will. 

In  the  great  conflict  of  life  where 
mind  is  brought  in  contact  with  mind, 
and  muscle  with  muscle,  in  working 
out  the  destiny  of  human  affairs,  the 
will  is  the  directing  power,  and  sus- 
tains the  same  relation  to  the  lower 
forces  of  intellect  and  muscle  that  the 
commander  in  chief  sustains  to  the  in- 
ferior officers  and  common  soldiers 
upon  the  gory  battle-field. 

It  is  this  will-power  which  has  built 


the  thrones  of  Kings,  guided  the  star 
of  empires,  and  out  of  theheart  evolv- 
ed those  principles  of  liberty  and 
equality  upon  which  have  been  rear- 
ed great  and  grand  republics.  The 
history  of  man  is  but  the  record  of  re- 
sult ;  and  as  we  retrospect  the  past, 
and  pick  out  here  and  there  the  he- 
roes who  have  figured  upon  its  pages, 
they  are  found  to  be  the  men  whose 
motto  was  'Twill,"  without  the  addi- 
tion of  the  weakening,  energy  des- 
troying phrase,  "If  I  can  "  In  time 
of  national  peril  when  the  future  of 
our  government  seems  threatened  by 
internal  corruption  or  external  force 
and  dominion,  these  men  have  ever 
come  forward  and  won  for  themselves 
a  place  on  history's  pages;  and  what  is 
far  more,  have  enshrined  their  names 
and  memories  in  the  hearts  of  their 
countrymen. 

What  American  heart  can  ever  be- 
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come  so  dead  to  all  the  noble  senti- 
ment implanted,  by  divine  wisdom,  in 
the  human  breast,  that  it  shall  cease 
to  be  thrilled  when  the  memory  re- 
calls, and  the  imagination  hears,  the 
notes  of  American  freedom  ring  out 
from  Independence  Hall  in  the  solemn 
stillness  of  that  twilight  hour,  July 
4th,  1776. 

It  was  but  the  culmination  of  the 
will-power  which  had  been  gathering 
force  by  the  slow  accretion  of  many 
years  which  now  burst  forth  witii  vol- 
canic power,  every  man  declaring  "1 
will  be  free."  And  armed  with  this 
invincible  weapon,  the  people  of  the 
revolution  waded  through  the  battle- 
fields of  carnage  and  death  for  four 
long  and  bloody  years,  contending 
under  many  disadvantages  with  the 
most  powerful  nation  on  the  globe  ; 
and  yet,  triumphing  over  English 
prowess  and  English  oppression.  She 
maintained  her  cause  with  heroic  for- 
titude and  reached  the  goal  ofher  de- 
termination. 

This  one  mighty  effort  of  will-pow- 
er, using  whate\'er  means  could  be 
secured  for  the  accomplishment  ol  its 
purposes,  changed  the  current  of  his- 
tory and  gave  birth  to  this  great  re- 
public. 

But  even  as  great  as  have  been  the 
results,  and  as  gratefully  as  the  heart 
responds  to  their  pleasant  tnemoires, 
it  is  not  perhaps  the  most  notable  tri- 
umph of  the  human  will.  From  the 
1 2th  to  the  i6th  century  Roman  Cath- 
olicism held  undisputed  sway  over  the 
religious  world.  One  by  one  the  Pope 
had  grasped  every  human  power,  both 
civil  and  ecclesiastical.     According  to 


his  absolute  dictation,  kings  reigned 
'  and  were  deposed,  and  by  his  decree 
I  subjects  were  absolved  from  their  al- 
j  legiance  to  the  temporal  rulers.  With  a 
I  despotism  that  far  outstripped  all  oth- 
er despotisms,  he  held  the  destiny  of 
men  in  his  hands  and  consigned  the 
dead  to  ruin  or  to  happiness.  But 
while  this  cloud  of  papal  despotism 
hung  like  a  pall  over  Europe  there 
was  growing  up  in  the  poor  miner's 
hut  at  Eilshen  a  \oung  man  of  heroic 
mould  whose  will  was  destined  to 
shake  Popedom  to  its  foundations  and 
rob  it  of  its  strength.  Thus  Luther, 
though  at  first  doubtful  and  hesitating 
himself,  sounded  the  clarion  notes  of 
religious  freedom,  whose  reverberating 
tones  echoed  from  heart  to  heart  and 
from  city  to  city,  till  Europe,  convuls- 
ed by  the  power  of  his  conviction, 
was  compelled  to  discourse  with  his 
words  and  think  with  his  thoughts. 
And  though  he  strenuously  affirmed 
the  impoteiicy  of  the  human  will  as  a 
tenet  to  religious  faith,  he  was  a  liv- 
ing example  of  his  mighty  power  to 
heap  up  the  crystals  of  society  and  to 
remould  them  into  other  forms.  But 
these  are  only  conspicuous  examples 
of  a  mighty  power  whose  undevelop- 
ed resources  are  possessed  by  every 
individual. 

Life  is  what  we  will  to  make  it, 
though  not  always  what  we  wish  it 
were. 

The  student  who  sa\^;  "I  will"  and 
acts  accordingly  is  the  student  who 
wears  the  honor  of  his  class  and  gains 
theapproval  ofhis  preceptors.  And  af- 
ter the  picket  line  skirmishes  of  col- 
lege life    have    been    fought,   and   the 
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real  battle-field  entered,  it  is  the  man, 
actuated  by  such  principles  and  burn- 
ing with  such  zeal,  who  rises  above 
the  wrangling,  vulgar  multitude  to 
write  his  name  with   the  few  immor- 


tals upon  the  roll  of  honor  and  upon 
the  more  lasting  tablets — the  hearts 
of  his  countrymen. 

Dan. 


THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  STUDYING  ENGLISH. 


Judging  from  experience  and  obser- 
vation in  the  study  and  use  of  English, 
it  is  evident  to  everyone  that  it  is  one 
of  the    most   important  studies  in    a 
college  course  for  boys  and  the    most 
important  for  girls.     There  is  nothing 
that  so    accurately   determines   one's 
rank  in  every  phase  of  life  in  the  so- 
cial,  or   in   the  intellectual   world   as 
his  English.       We  could  do  nothing 
creditably  without  it.     We  are  almost 
entirely  dependent  upon  it  for  recogni- 
tion among  the  cultured  of  the  world. 
That  in   society  it  is  the  great  gauge 
and  passport,  it  is   not  neccessary  to 
stop  to  convince  you;  for  all  who  have 
ever  been  in  society  at  all  have  felt 
the     cramping    effects     of     a     want 
of    a    thorough    course    in     English. 
We  may  have  all  other  qualities  nec- 
essary to  make  us  appear  well  among 
our  friends  and  among  strangers;  we 
may  wear  fine  clothes;    we  may  have 
a  pretty  face,    an    agreeable   manner 
and  a  good   name;    but   what    are  all 
these  if  we  show  ourselves   ignorant 
of    the     use    of  our     own    language.' 
When    we   converse  it    is   only    in    a 
broken  manner;  we  are  unable  to  col- 
lect our  thoughts  and  to  express  them 
in  any  but  a  stammering  way,  show- 
ing very  plainly  a  lack  of  training  and 


)f  culture  that  will  ofa  necessity  lower 
us  in  the  estimation  of  those  by  whom 
we  are  surrounded  and  will  assign  to 
us  a  position  in  the  social  circles  humil- 
iatingly  below  our  true  aspirations. 
Now,  we  may  console  ourrelves  with 
the  thought  that  these  remarks  refer 
to  a  very  ignorant  class.  It  is  an  ig- 
norant class,  but  one  with  which  we 
come  in  contact  in  our  daily  life;  and 
many  of  us  are  among  the  number. 
Then  let  us  rid  ourselves  of  this 
brand  of  ignorance  which  we  volun- 
tarily fix  upon  ourselves;  and  let  us 
make  a  careful  study  of  our  language 
which  will  make  us  feel  so  much  at 
ease  when  in  contact  with  our  fellow 
men,  and  what  is  better,  for  our  rep- 
utation, will  make  us  appear  so  to 
others. 

But,  beyond  its  social  importance, 
we  find  numberless  reasons  for  a  care- 
ful study  of  English.  Many  young 
men  desire  to  enter  politics,  or  to 
choose  some  profession  that  will 
bring  them  before  the  public.  Think 
of  a  lawyer  or  an  orator  on  any  oc- 
cassion  trying  to  speak  without  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  power  and  hidden 
forces  of  the  instrument  by  means  of 
which  he  would  express  himself  He 
would  be  simply    a    bore   to   all    who 
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might  listen  to  him  and  a  v^eritable 
rasp  to  the  cultiv^ated  mind.  It  is 
just  so  with  a  preacher.  He  may 
have  good  thought  in  his  sermons,  but 
he  cannot  produce  the  desired  effect 
if  his  sermon  is  not  well  delivered, 
and  as  a  general  rule  a  poor  delivery 
is  the  result  of  want  of  confidence 
in  one's  own  fluency  of  expression; 
and  if  we  feel  thus  ourselves  what  can 
be  the  feelings  of  the  poor  suffering 
humanity  who  have  fallen  victims  to 
our  ignorant  tongues.' 

Give  our  ministers  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  English  together  with 
their  good  thought  and  they  will  be 
more  interested  themselves  and  will 
be  more  likely  to  interest  their  con- 
gregations. 

There  is  ar other  reason,  beyond 
personal  qualifications,  that  should 
urge  us  on  to  a  more  thorough  com- 
prehension of  English  in  its  different 
branches  It  is,  that  in  our  general 
reading  we  may  be  able  to  enter  more 
fully  into  the  thought  and  spirit  of 
what  we  read.  Those  who  have 
never  studied  the  qualities  that  make 
up  good  reading  matter  do  not  know 
what  a  mine  of  hidden  truths  lies  be- 
neath the  surface  of  a  sentence,  or  a 
figure  that  can  appear  but  little  more 
than  beautiful  to  their  undisciplined 
minds.  There  is  little  pleasure  in 
reading  the  different  authors  if  we 
have  never  studied  literature  enough 
to  appreciate  more  than  a  simple  story; 
and  if  we  know  nothing  of  the  merits 
that  go  to  make  up  a  good  book.  But 
what  is  more  enjoyable  after  we  have 
studied  a  good  book;  have  been 
brought  into  full    sympathy    with    its 


author  and  his  subject,  than  to  sit 
down  and  study  over  the  surround- 
ings and  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  written.''  There  are  few 
things  more  enjoyable  to  the  intellec- 
tual man  than,  by  reading  good  books 
and  magazines,  to  commune  with 
kindred  s])irits  who  have  thought  and 
written  perhaps  centuries  ago. 

The  lack  of  a  good  knowledge  of 
English  is  seldom  more  vividly  felt 
than  when  we  sit  down  to  write  a  let- 
ter. So  few  can  write  a  good  English 
letter;  yet,  how  many  try  and  succeed 
wonderfully  well — in  boring  the  help- 
less recipients.  We  may  write  a  let- 
ter using  all  the  kind  words  and  flow- 
ery terms  we  can  think  of,  but  if 
written  incorrectly,  the  good  effect 
intended  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  de- 
stroyed by  the  ludicrous  side  brought 
out  by  our  ignorance.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  we  are  masters  of  good 
English,  it  will  give  us  a  good  flow  of 
language,  resulting  in  smooth,  pre- 
cise expressions;  and  these  expres- 
sions will  gradually  culminate  in  a 
correct  and  well  written  letter. 

In  the  last  place,  but  by  no  means 
the  least,  we  may  well  say  that  a  pa- 
tient study  of  English  will  prepare  us 
for  an  ever  dreaded  task.  It  is  a  task 
which  when  announced  casts  a  gloom 
over  the  whole  school  room.  It  makes 
girls  frown,  it  makes  them  cross, 
it  makes  them  wish  they  were  at 
home,  it  makes  them  cry,  it  makes 
them  silk.  Surely  no  girl  at  Elon 
can  fail  to  guess  immediately  what  this 
terrible  task  is — an  abominable  essay. 
Ella  Johnson. 
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VIRGIL. 


Virgil,  the  great  Roman  poet,  was 
born  the  15th  of  October,  70,  B.  C.  It 
was  at  this  period  that  Lucretius' 
songs  were  at  their  height;  it  was  in 
this  age  that  Caesar  was  exploring 
neighboring  countries;  it  was  at  this 
age  that  Cicero's  voice  was  sounding 
throughont  the  courts  and  echoing 
throughout  the  Roman  Empire;  it  was 
about  this  time  that  the  Roman  Em- 
pire had  first  perceived  any  symptoms 
of  her  decay,  but  as  to  her  fall,  it  had 
not  yet  been  expected. 

So  from  this  time  we  begin  to  per- 
ceive this  poetical  light  begin  to  grow 
brighter  and  brighter  until  the  sur- 
rounding literary  lights  gradually  be- 
gin to  grow  dim,  overshadowed  by  a 
lustre  more  brilliant  and  more  daz- 
zling. But  does  this  sparkling  light 
eclipse  only  the  Roman  literary 
lights.  No,  it  darkens  the  majority  of 
lights  that  have  illuminated  the  nation 
since  its  first  flash  of  intellectual  bril- 
liancy. It  is  as  brilliant  to-day  as  it 
was  years  and  years  ago.  Old  em- 
pires have  been  destroyed;  kings 
and  queens  have  ascended  their 
thrones,  wielded  their  sceptres  and 
passed  out  of  existance;  laws  and 
governments  have  been  organized 
and  re-organized;  lands  that  once  lay 
at  rest,  unknown  to  man  have  been 
discovered,  inhabited  and  organized 
under  laws  formed  to  restrain  and  to 
protect  the  people;  yet,  through  these 
long  and  changing  periods,  that 
sparkling  intellectual  star  is  as  bril- 


liant  to-day  as  it   was  when    it    was 
first  visible. 

Virgil  enjoyed  an  unquestionable 
supremacy  among  Roman  poets. 
What  Cicero  was  to  prose,  Virgil  was 
to  poetry;  and  with  the  Romans,  as 
with  all  other  nations  who  have  pos- 
sessed a  great  political  and  prose  lit- 
erature, poetry  holds  supreme  power 
over  prose  literature.  Prose  will  be- 
come inert  when  poetry  is  becoming 
more  and  more  attractive  to  man,  to 
the  nation,  to  the  world.  It  should 
not  be  understood  that  Cicero's  ora- 
tions have  been  forgotten,  or  have 
become  obsolete,  or  have  grown  dull; 
but  we  must  see  that  Virgil's  works 
will  live  when  Cicero's  are  dead.  His 
poetry  perpetuates  the  true  idea  of 
the  national  imagination  and  the 
deepest  vein  of  the  national  senti- 
ments. It  was  on  the  banks  of  that 
softly  gliding  stream  Mincio  that 
he  first  began  to  sing  the  Eclogues 
and  Georgics.  In  these  pastorals  or 
Eclogues,  he  pictures  beautifully  the 
Greek  shepherds  keeping  their  flocks 
in  some  woodland  country.  A  few 
lines  might  be  mentioned: 

"I  surely  heard,  that  all  from  where  yon  hills. 

Begin  to  rise,  and  gently  slope  again 

Down  to  the  stream,  where  the  old  heech  trees 

throw 
Their  ragged,  time  worn  tops  against  the   sky, 
Your  poet  master  had  redeemed  by  song," 

Throughout  all  the  pastorals  we 
find  every  expression  grand  and  mel- 
odious.    The  Georgics,   like  the  Eco- 
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logues,  took  their  origin  from  tlie 
Greek. 

Lucretius  sang  "on  the  nature  of 
things,"  Virgil,  also,  but  in  a  different 
way.  The  revelation  of  power  and 
life  of  nature,  first  made  known  to 
Lucretius,  were  able  to  charm  the 
Romans  only  after  they  had  passed 
through  the  mind  of  the  poet  Virgil. 
It  is  said  that  he  was  born  on  the 
very  day  that  Lucretius  died.  It 
would  seem  that  Virgil  was  very 
much  attached  to  Lucretius's  verses 
and  had  a  desire  to  imitate  him. 

The  long  interval  between  the 
overthrow  of  the  Western  civilization 
and  the  revival  of  letters  affords  testi- 
mony of  the  depth  of  the  impression 
which  he  made  on  the  heart  and  im- 
agination of  the  ancient  world. 

Virgil's  poems  were  written  nearly 
2000  years  ago,  yet  they  are  familiar 
to  every  college  student. 

The  introduction  to  "The  Ship- 
wreck on  the  Coast  of  Carthage,"  is 
never  forgotten  by  those  who  read  it. 
It  is  a  pleasure  for  an  old  man  to  im- 
agine himself  in  school  and  repeat 
these  words: 

"Arms  and  the  man  I  sing,  who  first, 
By  fateof  Ilian  realm  amerced, 


To  fair  Italia  onward  bore 

And  landed  on  Laviuium's  shore." 

Virgil's  works  have  made  his  name 
immortal.  Besides  his  brilliant  intel- 
lect he  was  a  good  man;  a  man  that 
looked  to  the  interest  of  his  fellow- 
men;  a  man  that  never  forgot  to  help 
his  neighbor;  a  man  that  would  live 
unknown  to  fame,  to  assist  some 
troubled  soul.  It  is  said  that  once  on 
entering  a  theatre  that  the  whole 
audience  rose  to  salute  him  with  the 
same  honors  that  were  paid  to  Au- 
gustus. 

Virgil  opened  the  way  to  epic 
poetry;  other  great  men  have  tried  to 
walk  in  his  path  but  have  fallen  far 
short  of  it.  Spenser,  the  "poet's 
poet,"  was  full  of  Virgil.  Milton, 
"prince  of  poets,"  as  some  one  has 
said,  sang  beautifully;  but  the  poems 
of  Virgil  will  eclipse  Milton's  when 
they  are  brought  into  contact  with 
each  other. 

This  grand  and  noble  genius  is  a  fav- 
orite of  all  mankind;  he  is  loved  by 
by  the  poor  and  rich  by  the  good  and 
bad;  the  world  does  honor  to  his 
name. 

Ed.  Everett. 
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EDITORIAL 


Memory  Work  in  the  Class- 
room. 


Perhaps  one  of  the  most  injurious 
habits  of  study  that  many  students 
fall  into  x'iincinorirjiiig  the  exact  zvords 
of  an  author.  This  method  of  pre- 
paring lessons  is  especially  enticing 
to  those  who  have  ready  memories; 
it  is  resorted  to  as  being  much  easier 
than  a  close  study  of  the  thought, 
yet  it  is  a  very  damaging  practice. 
It  leaves  us  many  times,  not  only  ut- 
terly ignorant  of  the  thought  intended 
to  be  imparted;  but,  what  is  of  still 
more  import,  it  tends  to  lessen  our  de- 
sire for  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all 
subjects,  and  results  in  the  unnatural 
weakening  of  reasoning  faculties,  per- 
haps, naturally  strong.  It  is  generally 
true  that  when  a  student  cannot  an- 
swer a  question  in  his  own  words,  he 
knows  very  little    about  it. 

The  power  to  make  others'  thoughts 
our  own  is  shown  by  our  power  to 
state  them  clearly  without  reference 
to  the  text;  and  unless  this  faculty  of 
thorough  comprehension  is  carefully 
cultivated  and  rigidly  adhered  to, 
there  will  be  an  unconscious  weaken- 
ing of  the  powers  of  reason,  resulting 
from  mental  inactivity  in  discriminat- 
ing lines  of  thought.  Yet,  there  are 
so  many  who  persist  in  this  method  of 
preparing,  at  least  some  of  their  reci- 
tations; and  the  result   is   almost  in- 


variably failure  on  examination,  es- 
pecially if  original  work  be  given.  It 
is  far  better  to  understand  one  princi- 
ple well  than  to  memorize  a  hundred 
for  a  daily  mark;  for  where  memory 
is  the  chief  factor  in  the  preparation 
of  a  lesson,  the  daily  mark  is  the  only 
evidence  of  our  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject— we  certainly  will  not  give  evi- 
dence of  any  knowledge  of  it  when 
we  come  face  to  face  with  it  in  practi- 
cal life 

If,  in  the  preparation  of  a  lesson, 
we  accustom  ourselves  to  a  thorough 
investigation  of  every  principle  that 
is  presented  to  our  minds,  we  will  ac- 
quire a  readiness  of  thought,  and  an 
accuracy  of  reasoning  that  will  never 
fail  us.  The  ability  to  reason  accu- 
rately and  to  reach  a  conclusion  read- 
ily is  an  evidence  of  a  bright  and  cul- 
tured intellect;  and  recognizing  this 
to  be  true  we  cannot  be  too  careful  in 
preventing  our  ready  memories  from 
usurping  the  offices  of  the  reasoning 
faculties.  Though  the  process  of 
subordinating  memory  to  reason  may 
be  a  slow  and  irksome  one,  it  must 
be  done,  if  we  would  render  ourselves 
worthy  of  recognition  in  the  estima- 
tion of  thinking  people;  and  after  we 
have  undergone  the  process  we  find 
ourselves  abundantly  repaid  for  every 
toilsome  moment  spent  over  a  lesson, 
however  dry  or  intricate.  We  often 
hear  it  said  that  those  who    have   to 
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work  the  liardest  for  what  they  get 
out  of  a  lesson  make,  in  the  end,  the 
brightest  and  most  intellectual  men. 
This  is  because  they  are  not  aided, 
and  at  the  same  time  duped,  by  a 
willing,  yet  treacherous  memory;  but 
all  along  througli  their  •  course  of 
study  they  are  acquiring  habits  of 
thought  and  an  application  to  work, 
however  tedious,  that  must  eventuallx- 
result  in  a  well  disciplined  mind  capa- 
ble of  formulating  ideas  based  upon 
truths  that  cannot  be  denied  because 
they  have  originated  from  a  known 
source.  The  student  who  has  a  quick 
memory  is  duped  into  the  idea  that 
he  knows  his  lesson  simply  because 
he  can  repeat  it  from  beginning  to 
end;  and  so.  in  neglecting  to  go  to  the 
bottom  of  things  he  comes  out  of 
college  with  the  most  essential  faculty 
of  his  inind  undeveloped,  and  he  adds 
one  more  proof  to  the  general  asser- 
tion that  lessons  cjuickly  gotten  are 
as  cjr.ickly  forgotten.  This  is  not 
necessaril}'  true.  A  ready  memor)' 
properly  utilized  and  directed  by  the 
hand  of  reason  is  a  blessing  that  few 
enjoy;  yet.  when  occasionally  we  find 
a  man  thus  blessed,  we  recognize  him 
as  an  intellectual  genius.  He  is  the 
man  who  lives  in  advance  of  his  age 
and  holds  up  the  light  by  which  oth- 
ers arc  guided  into  the  unknown 
future.  Then,  if  you  are  in  the  habit 
of  .memorizing  your  lessons,  for  your 
own  good,  stop  it;  and  never  deceive 
yourself  with  the  idea  that  you  kinnv 
a  lesson  simply  because  you  can  re- 
peat it  ivord  for  word — a  teacher 
wants  no   better  proof  of  your    utter 


remember  it  until  they  reach  their 
homes.'  No.  Such  a  student  may 
ignorance  of  it.  One  truth  well  ami 
firmly  rooted  in  the  mind  is  worth  a 
whole  hook  of  prineiples  looselv  stored 
in  the  mem  or  v. 

M. 


A  Plea  Against  Modern  Examin- 
ations. 


It  is  a  question  at  the  present  time, 
whether  final  examinations  are  of  ad- 
vantage, or  disadvantage  to  students. 
The\-  have  already  been  abandoned 
by  some  colleges,  and  the  new  idea 
seems  to  be  popular  wherever  tried. 
Many  intellectual  men  that  have  e.\- 
perience  in  teaching,  have  set  up  the 
cry  against  them.  In  the  best  journals 
and  magazines  are  found  weight)'  ar- 
ticles in  opposition  to  them.  While 
on  the  other  hand  there  ma)'  be  some 
things  in  fa^"or  of  e.xaminatians,  )et 
those  to  the  contrary  will  over-balance 
them.  The  first  thing  that  occurs  to 
the  mind  of  a  man  who  favors  the 
modern  system  of  e.vaminations  is, 
that  a  student  would  not  appl)-  him- 
self as  he  should,  that  he  would  neglect 
his  books.  This  ma\'  be  true,  or  it 
may  not.  Hut,  a  student  that  will 
neglect  his  studies  just  because  he  is 
not  going  to  have  a  long,  wearisome 
examination  posted  up  before  hiiTi  at 
the  close  of  the  term  or  session,  for 
him  to  toil  over  the  li\'e-long  day,  is 
not  going  to  study  an\'wa\'.  How 
man)'  students  get  through  to-da)"  b)' 
cramming!  Is  this  mechanical  work 
of    any    service    to    them.'     13o  the)' 
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remember  it  until  they  reach  their 
homes?  No,  such  a  student  may 
stand  on  Triton ometr}',  or  Analytics, 
and  may  ^et  a  high  grade  when  he 
could  not  tell  where  some  of  his  for- 
mulae came  from,  if  he  should  be  ask- 
ed by  his  Professor.  This  is  done 
merely  by  "spotting  the  teacher,"  by 
employing  the  leader  of  the  class  to 
solve  the  problems,  and  by  cramming 
them  into  his  head  the  last  two  nights 
before  examination. 

The  Professor  is  capable  of  judging 
a  boy  that  h.is  been  reciting  under 
him  four  months  and  a  half  or  nine 
months,  without  carrying  him  through 
that  feeling  that  penetrates  the  heart 
of  every  student  at  the  very  thought 
of  an  examination. 

Frederick  Harrison  said  the  more 
ha  saw  of  examinations  the  more  he 
felt  like  it  was  ruining  education  al- 
together. He  has  also  said:  "Mech- 
anical examinations  never  can  test 
any  knowledge  worth  having;  all  that 
it  can  do  is  to  debase  and  pervert  ed- 
ucation." This  seems  a  little  strong, 
but  nevertheless  every  professor  and 
student  must  acknowledge  it  to  be  a 
fact;  and  this  being  true,  why  is  it  that 
the  colleges  are  holding  on  to  the  old 
sx'stem  of  examinations  so  closely.'^  Is 
it  because  it  was  customary  in  former 
days.  If  this  be.  so,  why  not  follow 
closel}'  the  teachings  of  Aristolle  in- 
stead of  the  inductive  system  of  Lord 
Bacon.'' 

We  can  not  afford  to  work  with  the 
tools  that  our  forefathers  used  Times 
are  changed,  and  the  minds  of  men 
are  changing  also.     Though  great  im- 


provements have  been  made  in  the 
system  of  education,  improvements  in 
almost  every  respect;  yet,  wisdom  and 
knowledge  are  in  their  infancy,  it  takes 
some  time  for  a  new  plan  to  work  it- 
self into  common  use.  It  is  only  a 
question  of  time,  when  examinations 
will  be  abandoned  in  all  colleges. 
"The  sooner  the  better." 

S.  E.  Everett. 


Importance  of  the  Reading 
Room. 


One  of  the  most  important  things 
in  the  development  of  physical 
strength  is  good  and  wholesome  food. 
Without  it  our  bodies  soon  become 
weak  and  famished.  Just  so  it  is  in 
mental  and  spiritual  development. 

Each  of  the  three  natures  of  man 
must  find  food  and  nourishment  from 
some  source  for  true  development, 
and  if  any  one  of  them  is  neglected 
the  man  is  incomplete.  The  symmet- 
rical union  of  his  triple  nature  is 
necessary  to  make  him  what  the  world 
expects  of  him,  what  he  should  ex- 
pect of  himself  and  what  God,  his 
Creator,  would  have  him  be.  Then 
an\'thing  that  tends  to  this  end  should 
be  regarded  as  very  important,  look- 
ing at  it  from  a  sense  of  duty  to  him- 
self, to  his  fellow-men  and  to  his  God. 

In  one  of  the  contributions  of  this 
issue  of  the  MONTHLY  you  will  see 
the  importance  of  Athletic  sport  as  a 
means  of  development  for  the  physical 
man;  and  it  is  left  for  us  to  show  the 
importance  of  the  development  and 
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the  medium  of  development  for  the 
mind  and  for  the  soul. 

While  we  fulh'  understand  the  im- 
portance of  thorough  training  in  the 
various  branches  of  science,  and  that 
it  is  necessary  for  a  man  to  spend 
much  time  in  the  text  books  that  are 
used  in  our  colleges  and  schools,  yet 
this  is  not  enough  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mind. 

When  young  men  attend  school  for 
a  considerable  length  of  time  and  yet 
cannot  converse  on  the  living  issues 
of  the  daf,  knows  nothing  of  the  po- 
litical questions  that  are  agitating  the 
minds  of  their  countrymen,  both 
North  and  South,  it  is  very  evident 
that  these  young  men  have  had  very 
little  of  the  true  nourishment  that  is 
so  needful  to  them  in  making  a  repu- 
tation for  themselves  and  for  the  in- 
stitution which  they  represent.  Many 
young  men  that  might  be  well  in- 
formed in  the  living,  acting  thought 
of  to-day  are  mere  "dummies"  when 
approached  on  these  subjects,  because 
they  do  not  read,  because  they  are 
blind  to  all  the  world  around  them. 
They  think  they  will  become  wise  by 
cramming  Latin  and  Greek  for  a 
course  of  four  years,  but  they  fail  to 
understand  that  it  is  far  more  impor- 
tant that  they  know  something  in  the 
living  present.  If  all  the  rules  of 
many  studies  that  are  used  as  dis- 
cipline were  forgotten  entirely  the 
students  would  be  almost  as  well 
prepared  for  the  realities  of  life;  but 
not  so  with  the  questions  that  are 
agitating  the  minds  of  our  people  to- 
day. 


They  affect  our  country,  our  homes, 
ourselves;  and  we  must  know  them 
and  know  how  to  meet  them  on  their 
own  ground. 

These  things  must  be  learned  by 
reading  the  leading  political  periodi- 
cals of  the  day.  Many  of  them  come 
to  the  reading  room,  such  as  The  Fu- 
nmi,  The  Literary  Digest,  The  Nurth 
Amerieaii  Review,  in  fact  all  the  po- . 
litical  news  ma}'  be  found  in  the  vari- 
ous periodicals  that  we  have  sent  to 
the  College. 

Students  that  e.vpect  to  make  law  a 
profession  will  find  many  questions  of 
interest  and  of  great  importance  along 
the  line  of  law. 

Many  questions  that  are  destined 
to  affect  our  future  prosperity,  such 
as  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  the  tariff, 
the  civil  service  reform  and  various 
others  that  are  coming  before  the  peo- 
ple daily,  would  be  of  great  interest 
to  any  one  actively  engaged  in  the 
political  affairs  of  our  government; 
and  why  not  to  those  that  expect  to 
enter  soon  upon  the  arena  of  political 
activity.'' 

Minsterial  students  will  find  much 
in  the  various  religious  papers  and 
magazines  which  is  of  great  impor- 
tance. Li\ing  questions  are  being 
agitated  by  some  of  the  ablest  divines 
and  new  phases  of  thought  are  con- 
stantly being  brought  out  by  the  re- 
ligious world;  and  every  minister  of 
the  gospel  should  not  only  be  apace 
with  the  masses  of  the  people,  but  he 
must  be  ahead  if  he  would  lead,  and 
and  lead  successfully. 

There  is  a  great    deal  of  religious 
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literature  in  our  library  that  is  worthy 
of  the  study  of  every  one  who  enjo\'s 
spiritual  food.  It  is  very  important 
that  we  do  not  neglect  our  bodies,  the 
temples  in  which  God  must  dwell; 
more  important  that  our  minds  be  not 
neglected,  for  in  the  world  there  is 
nothing  great  but  man,  and  in  man 
the  greatest  quality  or  attribute 
is  his  capacity  to  reason;  but  the 
most  important  thing  that  God  has 
intrusted  to  man  is  his  soul;  then  how 
infinitely  important  it  is  that  we  do 
not  neglect  that  immortal  part  of  our 
being.  There  is  no  better  way  of  ac- 
quiring useful   knowledge,  in  addition 


to  what  we  obtain  from  our  text 
book,  than  by  reading  good  literature. 
In  it  we  can  converse  with  our  noblest 
statesmen,  our  most  brilliant  intel- 
lects, and  our  ablest  divines.  Lord 
Bacon  says  that  "reading  maketh  a 
full  man,"  and  experience  says  lack 
of  reading  maketh  an  empty  man; 
then  I  would  ask,  "Fellow-student, 
which  is  preferable.-^"  Let  not  the  mo- 
ments that  might  be  spent  in  devel- 
oping your  minds  and  in  strengthen- 
ing your  souls  be  spent  in  idleness, 
but  read  and  become  strong",  intellec- 
tually and  spiritually. 

W.  C.  Wicker. 


EDITORS  STUDY. 


Among  the  developments  of  the 
present  decade  we  doubt  very  much 
if  there  have  been  any  so  marked  and 
so  rapid  as  that  which  is  terined  "mag- 
azine literature."  In  fact  the  very 
best  talent  of  the  day,  and  that  too  in 
neat,  cultured  st)'le,  is  displayed  in 
these  monthly  productions  and  then, 
too,  it  has  the  advantage  of  that  fresh- 
ness and  vigor  not  displayed  in  most 
books.  Thousands  of  copies  of  these 
monthlies  go  forth  from  the  press  into 
the  homes  and  libraries  of  our  country 
laden,  as  they  are,  with  discussions 
of  questions,  political,  social,  econom- 
ic and  moral,  with  an  ability  and  in- 
telligence not  to.be  found  elsewhere. 

A  few  years  ago  magazines  were 
comparatively  infrequent  in  the  homes 
and  by  the  firesides,  but  now  no  home 


is  complete,  no  library  begun,  with- 
out one  or  more  of  these  monthly 
visitors. 

He  who  spends  his  five  dollars  for 
77u'  Forum,  The  Century,  The  North 
American  Rei'ieiv,  Atlantic  Monthly, 
The  Cosmopolitan  and  others  of  sim- 
ilar character,  has  by  no  means  spent 
it  for  trash,  but  has  invested  in  some- 
thing of  real  worth  and  merit. 
*  -j:-  * 

In  modern  journalism  there  is,  it 
seems  to  us,  a  tendency  very  much  to 
be  deplored.  That  the  daily  and 
weekly  press  moulds,  as  well  as  re- 
flects, national  character  we  think, 
will  not  be  denied.  Yet  for  a  moment 
examine  the  columns  of  a  secular 
daily  or  weekly.  What  do  we  find.'' 
Very  little,  if  any.     One-half  proba- 
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bly  taken  up  in  recounting  the  sensa- 
tional occurrences  of  the  day  or  week 
— murders,  train  wrecks,  mine  explo- 
sions, and  thrilling  accidents  of  many 
kinds,  fit  only  to  create  a  sensation 
and  alarm  the  imagination.  Good 
subjects  those  to  bring  about  sober 
thought  and  calm  deliberation — the 
two  necessary  pre-requisites  to  stabil- 
ity of  character  and  development  of 
intellect!!!  And  as  for  the  other 
half  of  the  sheet,  it  is  busied  with 
party  abuse — defamatory  declama- 
tion against  the  political  party  op- 
posed to  the  one  of  which  it  is,  or 
rather  professes  to  be,  an  exponent. 
Ifyou  desire  to  decide  who  is  one  of  the 
most  abominable  people  on  the  face 
of  the  globe  just  read  Democratic  pa- 
pers all  the  time  and  you  will  not  be 
long  in  making  up  your  mind  that 
Republicans  should  justly  bear  the 
stigma.  On  the  other  hand  change 
your  reading  altogether  and  allow 
nothing  but  Republican  papers  to  be 
perused  and  you  would  soon  decide 
that  the  Democrats  had  indeed  and 
in  truth  sinned  away  their  birth-right 
and  all  was  lost  with  them  save  that 
which  is  dishonest,  false  and  mean 
A  wonderful  instrument  that  for 
moulding  national  character  and 
standing  out  as  the  literary  exponent 
of  the  age  !  !  Noble  themes  these  for 
an  enlightened  age — sensational  hob- 
goblin and  political  clap-trap  !  I  We 
may  imagine  the  results  when  we  re- 
member that  the  secular  paper  is  read 
in  preference  to  and  much  more  than 
all  the  books. 


Without  doubt  the  political  econo- 
mist has  a  problem  before  him  now 
which  he  may  set  himself  about  solv- 
ing in  good  earnest  and  then  we 
doubt  very  much  if  the  results  will  be 
as  forth-coming  as  might  be   desired. 

"Agricultural  depression"  is  prob- 
ably the  best  name  to  be  given  to  the 
new  problem,  but  that  does  not  cover 
the  entire  ground,  since  the  depres- 
sion among  the  agricultural  classes 
reaches  to  all  classes.  Again  there 
is  not  merely  depression,  it  is  almost, 
if  not  quite,  stagnation  in  some  pur- 
suits at  least  The  problem  within 
itself  is  a  puzzle  and  we  are  not  sur- 
prised that  the  many  plans  for  solving 
it  are  puzzles.  Stated  in  ioto  it  runs 
somewhat  after  this  style:  The  farm- 
ers are  having  a  hard  time.  In  the 
industrial  world  there  is  something 
wrong,  and  the  laborers  especially 
are  the  victims.  There  is  as  much 
land  now  as  in  former  years  and  it  is 
as  fertile,  yet  in  the  rural  districts  es- 
pecially it  is  hardly  saleable,  and 
there  are  more  people  to  be  fed,  the 
sun  shines  and  the  rain  falls  as  in 
former  years,  but  in  spite  of  all  this, 
farm  products  are  low  and  farming 
does  not  pay.  Mortgages  are  grow- 
ing where  once  forests  grew,  and  with 
greater  rapidity;  and  many  of  the 
farms,  east  and  west,  can  be  bought 
for  the  bare  cost  of  their  buildings. 

That  almost  sounds  absurd  and 
contradictory,  but  if  not  true  we  are 
much  mistaken.  What  is  the  mat- 
ter.'' One  would-be-economist  says 
"High  tariff."  Another,  "Unjust  and 
unequal    taxation."     Another,    "  The 
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limited  coinage  of  silver,"  etc.,  etc. 
The  farmer  wants  legislation,  and 
the  merchant  wants  legislation,  and 
the  manufacturer  wants  legislation, 
and  everybody  (almost,  if  not  quite) 
wants  to  get  to  some  town  (either 
great  or  small)  and  all,  young  and 
old,  male  and  female,  with  probably  a 
few  exceptions,  desire  some  office  and 


that  too  under  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment !  !  A  strange  problem  this, 
and  what  the  result  will  be  no  human 
mind  can  foresee.  There  is  surely 
something  rotten  somewhere  in  the 
state  of  denmark — woefully  so — and 
where  is  the  economist,  the  statesman 
or  the  philanthropist  to  probe  _  the 
wound  and  remove  the  eatingf  sore.'' 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  NOTES. 


Prayer. 

Our  prayers  flit  on  golden  wings, 

To  Heav'n's  eternal  shore, 
And  then  from  God  ihe  bounties  bring  ; 

Rewards  in  boundless  store. 

They  move  like  angels  in  the  sky, 

In  star  light  s  mingled  gleam, 
Or,  like  the  moon  light  from  on  high 

Falls  o'er  some  gentle  stream. 

And  then  they  rest  on  Jesus'  breast, 

In  calm  delightful  praise  ; 
The  soul  that  sent  them  then  is  blest 

And  joy  to  God  doth  raise. 

O,  holy  thought  !  O,  blessed  thojght  ! 

How  we  in  thee  repose, 
Since  God  to  us  has  kindly  taught 

Such  lovely  truths  as  these. 

W.  C.    Wicker. 


Our  association  continues  to  in- 
crease in  interest,  and  in  influence  up- 
on the  young  men  of  our  college. 

Meetings  are  regularly  held  every 
Saturday  evening  for  business  and  for 
reading  and  studying  the  word. 

Rev.  J.  R.  Moose,  of  Trinity  College 
paid  us  a  visit  during  hist  week  and 
conducted  a  meeting  for  us.  His  vis- 
it was  highly  appreciated.  We  would 
be  glad  for  him  to  give  us  another 
call. 

Our  Association  has  established  two 


Missionary  points,  at  which  there   is 
preaching  monthly. 

Some  of  the  young  men  visit  fami- 
lies in  the  community  and  conduct 
family  worship  by  reading  and  pray- 
er, they  are  working  in  the  Sabbath 
schools  at  different  places  near  the 
college. 

There  is  a  prayer  meeting  conduct- 
ed every  Sunday  evening  in  the  Col- 
lege chapel,  for  the  public,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Association.  The 
young  ladies  hold  a  prayer  meeting 
every  Sunday  afternoon  at  4  o'clock, 
which  is  conducted  somewhat  on  the 
plan  of  the  Association.  From  these 
meetings  comes  an  influence  that  tends 
to  elevate  the  status  of  Christianity 
among  the  christians  and  to  throw  a 
holy  restraint  around  those  few  that 
are  not  christians,  as  almost  all  at- 
tend. 

The  Association  on  Thanksgiving 
Day  was  largely  attended,  and  a  large 
number  of  yoimg  men  voluntarily  ex- 
pressed their  thankfulness  for  God's 
goodness  and  love  to  them  during  the 
past  year. 

.There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  As- 
sociation has  been  the  means  of  main- 
taining a  much  stronger  influence  for 
Christianity  than  could  have  been 
done  otherwise. 

W.  C.  Wicker. 
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EXCHANGE  DEPARTMENT. 


We  welcome  the  Gtiilford  Collegian 
to  our  Reading  Room.  It  is  a  neat 
magazine,  and  tlie  fact  that  it  comes 
from  a  college  that  has  opened  its 
doors  to  both  sexes,  makes  it  e\'en 
more  interesting  to  us.  We  cannot 
agree  with  its  editor  in  thinking  that 
"the  true  mission  of  the  college  jour- 
nal is  above  all  things  else,  to  give 
the  college  news."  It  seems  to  us 
that  a  college  magazine  should  be 
very  instructive  and  of  a  high  literar\' 
type.  However,  we  are  always  glad 
to  hear  the  news  from  other  colleges 
and  expect  real  benefit  and  profitable 
instruction  from  the  Guilford  Colleg- 
ian, especially  since  such  able  men  as 
Dr.  Sanderlin  and  Prof.  W.  H.  Blair 
have  consented  to  be  among  the  con- 
tributors to  its  columns. 

The  Trinity  Archive  comes  to  us  in 
a  handsome  new  dress,  which  adds 
much  to  its  attractiveness. 

The  arrival  of  the  Archive  is  always 
hearalded  with  delight  by  the  more 
frequent  visitors  of  the  reading  room. 

In  the  November  number  an  article 
entitled,  "A  Plea  for  Co-education  in 
College  and  University  Work,"  by  W. 
P.  Andrews,  is  worthy  of  the  most 
careful  consideration  of  the  thought- 
ful reader.  We  consider  it  one 
among  the  strongest  articles  on  the 
subject  we  have  ever  seen. 

Elon  College  can  truly  appreciate 
and  heartily  endorse  all  Mr.  Andrews 
has  said. 


He  says  that  co-education  of  the 
sexes  is  in  keeping  with  nature's  way; 
that  the  system  makes  discipline 
easy;  that  to  open  the  doors  of  male 
colleges  to  females  is  a  principal  of 
economy;  that  \-oung  ladies  are  men- 
talk'  and  ph\'sically  able  to  do  the 
work  required  of  young  men,  and  that 
"woman's  plea  for  equal  advantages 
is  not  the  idle  request  of  sentiment- 
ality, but  that  it  is  the  earnestness  of 
woman's  prayer  for  that  mental  pre- 
paration which  will  enable  her  to  be 
a  better  wife,  a  better  mother,  and  a 
better  and  more  efficient  citizen."  and 
also  that  it  will  enable  her  to  be  self 
supporting  if  need  be. 

Mr.  Andrews  has  ably  discussed 
each  assertion,  and  it  really  seems  in 
so  forcible  a  manner  as  to  con\'ince 
any  reader  even  though  he  be  an  old 
fogy. 

To  his  last  statement  surely  there 
is  not  a  true  woman  in  our  land  but 
who  will  most  heartily  agree  and  feel 
like  applauding  it. 

Mr.  Andrews  closes  by  expressing 
a  desire  that  Trinity  may  be  the  first 
college  in  North  Carolina  to  adopt  a 
system  of  co-education.  We  suppose 
that  he  refers  directly  to  those  col- 
leges that  have  so  far  admitted  only 
males;  however,  we  sincerely  hope 
that  he  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  Elon 
College  opened  her  doors  equally 
wide  to  male  and  female  September 
2,  1890. 
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As  we  go  to  press  the  North  Caro- 
lina University  Magazine  reaches  our 
table.  We  find  it  an  interesting  and 
instructive  journal.  There  are  some 
strong  articles  in  the  last  issue. 

It  is  learned  from  the  editorial  de- 
partment that  many  improvements 
have  been  made  in  the  University 
during  the  last  few  years.  One  es- 
pecial evidence  of  the  improvement 
is  that  more  original  work  than  here- 
tofore is  required  in  the  preparation 
of  these  in  several  departments  —  a 
plan  that  is  in  every  way  commend- 
able, and  from  which  much  good 
must  necessarily  accrue. 


A  Glimpse  of  the  Chinese  and 
their  Empire. 

China  Proper  has  an  area  of  1,399, 
609  square  miles  and  a  population  of 
370,323,545,  the  area  of  the  United 
States  being  3,025,600  square  miles 
with  a  population  of  only  abont  65,- 
000,000.  The  country  is  traversed  by 
numerous  rivers  and  high  mountain 
ranges.  The  rivers,  with  the  canals, 
form  some  of  the  most  frequented 
highways  in  the  empire.  A  very  re- 
markable feature  of  China  is  the  exist- 
ance  of  a  vast  area  of  loess.  This  pe- 
culiar formation  of  earth  covers  an 
area  of  about  250,000  square  miles 
and  is  invaluable  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. Coal,  both  anthracite  and  bi- 
tuminous, exists  abundantly.  It  is 
said  that  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
coal  fields  in  the  world  exists  in  the 
province  of  Shanse,  and  Baron  von 
Richthofen  has  given  it  as  his  opinion 
that  the  world,  at  the  present  rate    of 


coal  consumption,  could  be  supplied 
for  thousands  of  years  from  Shanse 
alone.  In  the  country  surrounding 
Pingting  Chow  the  extent  of  the  coal 
field  IS  incalculable,  and  the  above 
named  writer,  in  speaking  of  the 
whole  plateau,  said,  "These  extraor- 
dinary conditions,  for  which  I  know 
no  parallel  on  the  globe,  will  event- 
ually give  rise  to  some  curious  fea- 
tures in  mining." 

Copper,  iron,  zinc,  lead,  silver  and 
gold  are  found  in  considerable  quan- 
tities, and  as  regards  quick-silver, 
Kwei-chow  is  said  to  be  probably  the 
richest  in  this  metal  of  any  country 
in  the  world. 

The  land  is  productive  and  espec- 
ially so  in  some  provinces.  Baron 
von  Richthofen  in  speaking  of  the 
province  Gan-hrvuy  said,  "The  ex- 
uberant fertility  of  the  soil  in  lower 
portions  of  the  province  is  not  ex- 
celled by  anything  I  have  seen  in 
temperate  climates.  No  expense  has 
therefore  been  spared  in  protecting 
the  lowlands  by  embankments  p.nd 
introducing  a  perfect  system  of  irriga- 
tion. Both  deserve  the  highest  ad- 
miration. On  the  King  river  I  have 
walked  for  miles  through  fields  of 
hemp  the  stalks  of  which  were  from 
eleven  to  thirteen  feet  high.  Cot- 
ton, too,  is  raised  in  large  quantities." 

The  products  are  abundant  and  of 
many  varieties,  among  them,  grains 
of  various  kinds,  potatoes,  tobacco, 
tea  and  sugar;  ginger  and  camphor; 
petroleum,  sulphur,  and  marine  and 
rock  salt;  timber,  rattan  and  bamboo- 
medicine,  rice  paper,  China  ware,  silk, 
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and  various  kinds  of  cloth;  many  var- 
ieties of  fruit,  and  numerous  other 
products  together  with  those  before 
mentioned.  Much  of  the  produce  is 
exported.  The  trade  reports  for  one 
year  show  the  exports  from  the  city 
of  Fuh-chow  Foo  to  ha\'e  amounted 
to  ;^4,397,320,  19s,  4d,  while  the  im- 
ports to  the  same  city  amounted  to 
only  ;^i,332,387,  lis,  8d. 

Horses  and  mules  are  said  to  be  in 
as  common  use  in  China  as  in  any 
part  of  the  United  States. 

The  Chinese  are  especially  fine  far- 
mers. Scarcely  a  foot  of  available 
land  is  left  uncultivated.  All  ordure  is 
penurioush'  hoarded  and  used.  With 
them  the  richness  of  the  land  increases 
rather  than  decreases.  They  can 
gain  a  competency  with  a  very  limited 
acreage.  Within  a  radius  of  a  hun- 
dred miles  around  San  Francisco  they 
now  rent  at  least  50,000  acres  of  fruit 
and  bottom  lands  for  which  they  pay 
from  four  to  ten  times  what  a  white 
lessee  could  afford  to  give  for  the 
same  and  yet  they  prosper  well.  In 
China  a  population  of  800  to  the 
square  mile  i.';  not  uncommon  in  the 
best  agricultural  districts;  while  in  our 
country  many  a  square  mile  has  only 
one  famil)'  on  it,  and  that  family  near 
starvation.  Indeed,  it  is  said  that 
the  Chinamen  are  as  far  ahead  of  the 
agriculturalists  of  the  United  States 
in  what  they  can  get  out  of  a  given 
area  of  land,  as  we  are  ahead  of  them 
ill  our  manufacturing  and  transporta- 
tion interests. 

For  some  reason  the  Chinese  seem 
peculiarly  adapted  to  toilsome  labor. 


They  can  work  twenty  hours  out  of 
twenty-four.  With  them  "industry  ii 
the  road  to  wealth."  They  can  en- 
dure far  more  hardships  than  can 
Americans.  In  one  four  story  build- 
ing, on  a  lot  34^4  by  137VJ  feet  in 
size,  more  than  200  Chinese  are 
housed.  It  is  even  remarkable 
how  little  the}'  seem  to  dread  to  put 
themselevLS  in  uncomfortable  pos- 
itions. To  be  crowded  or  to  have  no 
where  to  sleep  comfortably,  are 
things  of  but  little    moment  to   them. 

It  is  widely  known  that  they  can 
subsist  on  a  limited  supply  of  food. 

The)'  are  a  people  of  marked  in- 
genuity. The  story  is  related  that  an 
American  manufarturing  company, 
trying  to  excel  the  Chinese  in  skill, 
made  an  extremely  small  needle  and 
sent  it  to  them  to  see  if  they  could 
make  one  equally  small.  The  Chin- 
ese bored  into  the  American  needle, 
and  having  placed  within  the  cavity 
a  needle  of  their  own  make,  screwed 
it  together  and  returned  it  to  the 
American  manufacturers. 

The  Chinese  are  very  close  ob- 
servers and  keen  critics.  Realh'  they 
are  among  our  severest  critics.  They 
censure  Americans  very  much  along 
man\-  lines,  and  (must  we  admit  it.'') 
their  stern  accusations  are  often 
founded  on  solid  bases,  and  are 
worthy  of  the  thoLightful  considera- 
tion of  the  censured. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  Chi- 
nese, and  one  worth)-  of  approval,  is 
their  spirit  of  co-operation,  which  is 
seen  and  felt  in  many  of  their  trans- 
actions.    In  this  countr\-  the  Chinese 
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emigrants  have  co-operative  systems 
in  all  their  various  business  relations. 

Again  they  have  an  undying  love 
for  their  country.  No  people  have 
been  more  loyal  to  their  fatherland 
than  the  Chinese.  Their  motto  is, 
"China  for  the  Chinese."  Their  spirit 
of  loyalty  is  instilled  into  the  people 
from  their  infancy.  Chinese  emi- 
grants ever  fondle  caressingly  the 
hope  of  returning  to  their  native 
home;  and  when  they  die  in  foreign 
lands  their  remains  are  always  carried 
back  to  the  longed-for  home  of  their 
childhood  and  placed  among  those 
of  their  adored  ancesters. 

Some  writer  in  speaking  of  this 
spirit  of  fidelity,  thus  draws  the  com- 
parison between  it  and  that  cold  self- 
ishness of  Americans.  "The  Ameri- 
can family  is  a  grass,  whose  seed  is 
dispersed  to  the  four  winds  and  takes 
root  wherever  it  finds  a  favoring  soil; 
the  Chinese  is  a  banyan,  whose 
boughs  bend  reverently  down  and 
plant  themselves  in  widening  circles 
around  the  parent  stem,  the  vital  un- 
ion remaining  unbroken   from  age  to 

Another  feature,  and  one  worthy  of 
the  profoundest  approbation,  is,  that 
the  Chinese  have  no  wine,  a  reeling 
Chinamen  is  rarely  ever  to  be  seen  on 
the  street. 

The  Chinese  are  great  lovers  of 
learning.  We  quote  from  a  well  in- 
formed writer  on  the  subject.  "The 
Chinese  are  eminentl\'  a  literar)',  in 
the  sense  of  a  reading,  people.  The 
system  of  malting  crjmpetetive  ex- 
aminations the  only  royal  road  to  posts 


of  honor  and  emolument,  and  the 
law  which  throws  these  open  to  ev- 
erybody who  chooses  to  compete,  have 
caused  a  wider  diffusion  of  book  learn- 
ing among  the  Chinese  than  is  prob- 
ably to  be  found  among  any  other 
people.  A  learned  Chinaman  thus 
remarked  to  Dr.  Martin,  president  of 
the  imperial  Tung  Wen  College,  Pe- 
kin,  "Your  superior  skill  in  the  mathe- 
matical and  mechanical  arts  we  are 
ready  to  acknowledge,  but  you  must 
concede  to  us  the  palm  in  philosophy 
and  letters." 

The  government  may  be  called  a 
patriarchal  despotism.  The  emperor 
is  considered  as  a  father  to  his  people 
and  is  held  responsible  for  their  train- 
ing and  also  for  their  behavior.  The 
reigning  emperor  is  Kwang-sen,  who 
is  only  twenty  years  of  age.  It  is 
said  that  everything  learned  of  him 
so  far  is  favorable  to  his  amiability 
and  intelligence,  and  that  his  charac- 
ter will  exercise  a  determining  influ- 
ence on  the  future  of  both  China  and 
his  own  dynasty. 

Recently  the  Chinese  Empire  has 
been  inhospitable  to  foreign  nations. 
It  cannot  be  determined  as  yet  what 
the  result  of  the  Chinese  system  of 
governmentmay  be.  Mr.  Young  Wing, 
the  well  known  scholar  and  diplomat, 
having  been  invited  by  America  to 
;iid  in  a  "Convention  for  promoting 
the  general  adoption  of  republican 
government,"  thus  wrote:  "  In  view 
of  what  the  United  States  government 
has  done,  for  the  past  twenty  years,  in 
the  way  of  enacting  obnoxious  laws 
against    the     Chinese,     and     without 
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any  provocation,  flinging  insult  after 
insult  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  Chinese 
government,  I  cannot  for  the  life  of 
me  see  how  republicanism  is  to  be- 
come universal,  or  how  the  torch  of 
American  liberty  is  to  enlighten  the 
Eastern  races  when  they  are  shut  out 
from  its  light." 

Another  Chinese  characteristic,  and 
one  which  must  eventually  material- 
ly affect  the  condition  of  the  people 
as  a  nation,  is  their  self-confidence. 
China  firmly  believes  she  can  accom- 
plish as  much  as  any  other  nation. 
She  is  unwilling  to  depend  on  another 
country  for  her  supplies.  When  the 
Chinese  learned  that  they  needed  coal, 
they  set  about  to  find  and  open  coal 
mines  ;  and  now  steam  and  railways 
are  being  introduced.  Not  long  since 
it  was  proposed  to  set  aside  a  portion 
of  the  income  ofeach  province  for  con- 
structing a  railway  to  Pekin.  They 
allow  foreigners  to  bid  on  the  con- 
tract for  the  building  of  the  road,  but 
this  is  only  to  learn  from  them  their 
plans  of  work,  for   they    never   enter- 


tain such  a  thought  as  having  foreign- 
ers to  construct  their  roads.  "China," 
they  say,  "is  a  world  in  itself;  and  if 
her  resources  should  be  i)roperly  hus- 
banded and  judiciously  e.xchanged  be- 
tween the  different  sections  of  her  vast 
domain,  she  would  not  need  to  seek 
in  foreign  lands  for  either  merchandise 
or  market."  With  their  indomitable 
will-power  and  proverbial  patience, 
their  undertakings  will  finally,  with- 
out doubt,  prove  successful. 

Let  the  indifferent  reader  think,  if 
he  \\;ill,  that  the  above  mentioned  facts 
concerning  China  and  its  inhabitants 
— the  peculiar  features  of  the  country, 
the  natural  resources  and  abundant 
products,  the  singular  characteristics 
of  the  people — let  him  think  that  these 
truths  are  of  no  significance,  but  the 
careful  and  logical  reader  must  see 
that  they  point  to  an  important  epoch 
in  the  future  history  of  the  empire — to 
a  great  and  powerful  China  in  the 
coming  ages 

Irene  Johnson. 
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LOCALS. 


Snow. 

Christinas  is  coming. 

Dr.  Herndon  preached  for  us  on 
Thanksgiving  Day. 

Dr.  Long  has  been  suffering  from 
la  grippe,  but  is  out  again. 

Several  students  entered  school  the 
last  of  November.  Prospects  for 
spring  term  encouraging. 

The    Chemlst. — Mr.  O ,  being 

asked  how  to  weigh  a  substance 
lighter  than  the  air,  replied:  "I  know 
of  no  way  but  to  turn  the  scales  up- 
side-down." 

Our  poet,  entering  the  Dormitory, 
asked:  "What  is  that  balmy,  spicy 
odor  that  wafts  in  at  the  casement  and 
seems  to  send  new  life  spinning  thro' 
my  sluggish  southern  blood.''  Why 
cannot  we  always  have  it  thus?" 

It  is  hinted  that  we  ought  to  have  a 
half-cent  in  our  currency.  The  object 
is  to  give  the  generous  an  opportunity 
to  contribute  to  Foreign  Missions  and 
to  attend  all  the  entertainments. 

One  of  our  Professors  is  taking  art. 
His  success  is  wonderful  !  Why,  he 
drew  a  hen  that  was  so  natural  to 
life  that  when  he  placed  it  on  the  table 
it  didn't  hesitate  to  lay  there. 

During  the  reception  a  married 
man  approached  a  young  lady  while 
she  was  talking  to  her  best  fellow  (at 


least  the  fellow  thought  he  was  her 
best)  and  asked  the  pleasure  of  prom- 
enading with  her.  The  reply:  "What 
pleasure  is  there  in  my  promenading 
with  you  and  you  a  married  man.-*" 
Boys,  if  you  want  a  good  time,  never 
marry;  and  never  have  but  one  sweet- 
heart, and  let  that  always  be  the  one 
whom  you  are  with  last. 

Fresh. — I  won't  believe  anything 
I  can't  explain. 

Soph. — Will  you  explain  why  some 
cows  have  horns  and  others  have  not.-' 

F. — I  mean  I  don't  believe  anything 
that  I  can't  see. 

S. — Have  you  ever  seen  your  back- 
bone.'' 

F. — No;  but  I  felt  it  one  day  when 
an  ox  gored  me  in  the  back,  and 
broke  off  his  horn,  and  ever  since  you 
will  see  occasionally  a  coiv  without 
horns. 

Friday  night  after  Thanksgiving 
was  the  "  Fresh. 's"  night  for  public 
speaking.  The  exercises  finally  drift- 
ed into  a  reception,  which  was  very 
much  enjoyed.  The  "Preps"  said 
"We  made  a  '  succeed  '  of  it." 

A  Good  way  to  get  Wood. — One 
night  while  the  snow  was  on  the 
ground,  some  boys  planned  a  way  to 
secure  some  wood  (theirs  being  out). 
They  knew  some  "Preps"  that  had  a 
big  pile  of  wood  in  their  room;  so 
they  decided  that    one  would    go   in 
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and  pretend  to  the  "Preps"  that  he 
could  mesmerize  a  person,  and  while 
he  was  trying  to  mesmerize,  some  one 
of  the  others  would  carry  out  wood. 
The  boy  appointed  went  ahead  and 
entered  the  room,  and  after  talking 
a  while  he  brought  up  the  subject  of 
mesmerism,  and  told  them  (the  ones 
in  the  room)  of  his  mesmeric  powers; 
of  course  they  wanted  to  see  it  done. 
He  took  his  man  out  in  the  floor   and 


blindfolded  him  in  order  to  perform 
the  work;  the  cr^wd  rushed  in  to  see, 
and  while  the  excitement  was  going 
on  the  Wood  Co.  was  bearing  out 
wood.  The  next  morning  the  owners 
of  the  wood  got  up  to  make  a  fire,  and 
found  all  their  wood  gone.  One  said 
to  the  other:  "They  'messed-and- 
rised  '  all  of  our  wood  out  of  here 
last  night." 
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The  Spirit  of  Philanthropy  vs.  Self  Aggrandizement. 


Many  men  who  claim  to  be  chris-  j 
tians,  entertain  the  erroneous  idea  ! 
that  the  world  was  created  for  a  tem- 
porary place  of  pleasure,  and  that  by 
and  by  they  will  be  carried  from  earth 
to  the  true  haven  on  flowery  beds  of 
ease,  there  to  remain  in  quiet  repose 
throughout  the  endless  ages  of  eter- 
nity. They  seem  to  think  that  there 
is  but  one  thing  for  them  to  do,  and 
that  that  is  to  get  as  much  pleasure 
out  of  the  world  as  is  possible,  giving 
no  thought  for  the  welfare  and  the 
pleasure  of  poor  suffering  humanity. 
To  such  persons,  let  it  be  said,  awake, 
shake  off  this. blind  delusion,  and  go 
about  performing  your  duty  in  a  way 
that  is  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God. 

Be    it  far  from    me   to  attempt  to 
deprive  any  one  of  a  single  pleasure 


that  God  has  intended  for  him,  but 
would  that  every  one  would  awake  to 
a  sense  of  duty,  so  that  he  may  make 
his  fellow  men  happier,  and  in  so  doing 
become  happier  himself.  "If  thine 
enemy  be  hungry  give  him  bread  to 
eat;  and  if  he  be  thirsty  give  him 
water  to  drink.  For  thou  shalt  heap 
coals  of  fire  upon  his  head,  and  the 
Lord  shall  reward  thee." 

My  friend,  does  not  your  conscience 
smite  you  when  you  look  around  you 
and  see  the  many  wives  and  children 
suffering  from  cold  and  hunger,  while 
your  wardrobes  are  filled  with  good 
comfortable  clothing,  and  no  one  to 
use  them;  and  )our  pantries  loaded 
with  the  rich  stores  of  the  earth,  and 
no  one  to  eat  them.''  You  ran  make 
many   poor    people  happy  by  giving 
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them  from  your  wardrobes;  you  can 
preserve  the  lives  and  health  of  many 
starving  children  by  giving  them  of 
your  loaded  board. 

Why  not  give  to  these  people  in- 
stead of  casting  your  surplus  upon  the 
ground,  to  be  trodden  under  foot  of 
man.''  In  so  doing  you  will  not  only 
be  happier  yourself  but  you  will  be  a 
blessing  to  humanity. 

Look  again  into  the  homes  of  our 
country.  What  is  the  condition  there.'' 
In  many  you  find  the  inmates  ex- 
tremely ignorant,  taking  no  interest 
ih  life  or  in  business.  Few  of  them 
have  opinions  of  their  own,  and  many 
are  destitute  of  ambition.  They  are 
satisfied  if  they  get  something  to  eat, 
a  place  to  sleep,  and  can  now  and  then 
indulge  in  some  form  of  dissipation. 

Deep  down  in  the  recesses  of  your 
heart  there  is,  doubtless,  a  still,  quiet 
voice  gently  telling  you  to  lay  aside 
self-aggrandizement  and  establish  in- 
stitutions of  learning  for  this  low, 
ignorant  class  of  mankind. 

Think  of  the  thousands  of  dollars 
that  George  Peabody  has  spent  for 
such  purposes.  He  gave  $125,000  for 
education  at  Dan  vers,  Mass.;  he  gave 
$1,000,000  for  the  advancement  of 
learning  in  Baltimore;  he  gave  vari- 
ous sums  to  Harvard;  he  established 
Peabody  Institute,  and  has  spent  much 
more,  all  for  the  benefit  of  the  human 
race. 

As  an  outgrowth  of  this,  many  men 
have  been  raised  out  of  the  mire  of 
ignorance  and  obscurity,  and  have 
been  placed  on  a  level  with  the  noted 
literary  characters  of  our  day.  They 
have   been  aroused   from  their  stupor 


and  caused  to  begin  life  anew,  deter- 
mined to  make  something  of  them- 
selves and  to  make  the  world  better 
on  account  of  their  having  lived  in  it. 
Not  only  has  Mr.  Peabody  been  a 
blessing  to  his  fellow  men,  but  he  had 
the  blessed  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  his  life  was  not  a  failure. 

While  the  social  and  the  intellectual 
development  of  man  is  of  infinite 
worth,  no  one  can  value  the  awaken- 
ing of  the  human  soul.  We  all  know 
this  to  be  true,  yet  how  many  of  us 
are  willing  to  do  anything  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  Christianity  in  our  land? 
What  a  noble  example  do  we  find  in 
the  greatest  and  truest  philanthropist 
that  was  ever  placed  before  the  eyes 
of  any  people!  We  see  Him  leave  the 
courts  of  heaven  and  descend  upon 
the  earth  to  become  the  Savior  of  the 
world.  From  the  very  dawn  of  His 
existence  down  to  the  present  time 
He  has  been  a  blessing  to  humanity. 
He  has  been  teaching,  by  precept  and 
example,  the  glorious  truths  of  the 
gospel,  thus  drawing  man  from  sin 
and  superstition,  and  placing  him 
upon  a  higher  plane  of  morality. 
After  spending  His  entire  life  in  heal- 
ing the  sick,  opening  the  eyes  of  the 
blind,  speaking  peace  to  troubled 
hearts  and  helping  sinful  man  in  every 
way  possible,  this  great  Philanthropist 
humbly  laid  down  His  precious  life  at 
the  foot  of  the  cross  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  fallen  man. 

My  friend,  because  you  think  that 
you  cannot  do  so  much  as  some  one 
else,  is  no  excuse  for  you  to  sit  idly 
by  and  leave  your  duty  unperformed; 
but  you  should  endeavor   to  improve 
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every  talent  that  God  in  His  mercy 
has  given  you,  ever  remembering  this 
fact,  that  man  looketh  on  the  outward 
appearance,  but  God  looketh  on  the 
heart. 

If  you  do  not  feel  called  to  the  pul- 
pit, you  should  give  of  your  means  to 
fit  and  prepare  those  who  do  feel  it 
their  duty  to  preach  the  gospel  of  the 
Lord  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ.  If  you 
do  not  feel  called  to  the  foreign  field, 


it  is  a  duty  you  owe  to  yourself,  to 
your  fellow-men  and  to  your  God,  to 
give  unsparingly  of  }'our  wealth  to 
send  missionaries  to  the  heathens, 
that  they,  through  the  spirit  of  the 
Lord  and  through  His  tender  mercy, 
may  be  brought  to  the  light  of  the 
gospel  and  be  saved  from  everlasting 
ruin. 

.  Elitah  Moffitt. 


'THE  GOOD  OLD  TIMES." 


"  Why  slander  we  the  times  ? 

What  crimes 
Have  days  and  years,  that  we^ 
Thus  charge  them  with  iniquity?" 

The  soul  is  never  satisfied  unil  it  is 
liberated  from  its  tenement  of  clay, 
but  it  longs  and  yearns  after  God. 
And  this  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Chris- 
tian's soul,  but  by  referring  to  history 
you  will  find  that  in  every  land,  in 
every  age,  there  have  been  altars  to 
the  Known  or  L^nknown  God. 

"It  is  now  agreed  as  a  mere  ques- 
tion of  anthropology  that  the  language 
of  the  soul  has  always  been,  '  I  perish 
with  hunger.'  There  is  a  grandeur  in 
this  cry  from  the  depths  which  makes 
its  very  unhappiness  sublime." — 
{Dnimmoud).  It  is  not  strange  then 
that  we  should  long  for  something 
higher,  nobler  and  better;  but  'tis 
folly  to  propose  to  cure  the  ills  of  the 
present  by  reverting  to  the  thought 
and  life  of  the  past. 


Only  a  few  years  ago  a  prize  essay 
was  published  that  had  a  wide  cir- 
culation— "Primitive  Piety  Review- 
ed"; and  now  every  little  while  a  wail 
is  lifted  up  over  church  degeneracy, 
and  the  "good  old  times"  are  sighed 
for. 

Now  I  would  not  claim  that  the 
religious  world  of  to-day  is  all  it 
ought  to  be  or  might  be,  but  I  hazard 
little  in  saying  that  the  church  has 
made  definite  and  sensible  progress 
from  the  first,  and  never  was  better 
than  to-day. 

Never  was  more  ignorance  of  the 
past  displayed  than  by  those  who  talk 
of  the  degeneracy  of  modern  times. 

Never  was  the  church  so  bright  and 
fair  as  now,  and  never  did  the  sky  of 
the  future  redden  with  a  more  glorious 
promise  of  the  coming  day. 

Let  us  glance  up  the  line  of  the 
ages  and  see  something  of  our  pro- 
gress.    Take    an    inside    look   at  the 
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church  in  Corinth,  that  Paul  founded 
and  established.  Here  is  a  man  re- 
taining for  a  long  time  his  standing, 
and  threatening  a  division  in  the 
church,  who  is  guilty  of  a  crime  so 
flagrant  that  now,  not  only  would  no 
church  think  of  retaining  him,  but  no 
decent  society  would  tolerate  his 
presence. 

Look  again  into  the  same  church 
on  Sunday  morning;  disorder  and 
revelry  are  heard.  They  have  turned 
the  Lord's  Supper  into  a  banquet,  and 
are  perhaps  intoxicated  at  the  com- 
munion table.  Paul  writing  to  them 
from  Phillippi  reproves  them  thus, 
"What!  have  ye  not  houses  to  eat  and 
to  drink  in.''  or  despise  ye  the  church  of 
God.''  What  shall  I  say  to  you.'  shall  I 
praise  you  in  this.''   I  praise  you  not." 

Come  down  to  the  year  350.  The 
church  historian  Eusebius  says  the 
church,  pastor,  bishop  and  people  are 
full  of  strife,  rivalry,  hypocrisy,  and 
every  form  of  wickedness. 

Then  a  little  later  Chrysostom  says 
the  church  of  his  time  is  more  like  a 
market  or  theatre  than  a  church. 
People  desecrate  the  Lord's  day  by 
buying,  selling  and  gossiping.  He 
closes  his  lament  by  saying,  "Every- 
thing is  filled  with  their  abounding 
corruption." 

In  the  tenth  century  the  picture  is 
drawn  in  no  brighter  colors.  The 
General  Assembly  in  Scotland  in  1596 
tells  us  of  drunkenness,  gaming  and 
debauchery  as  characteristic  of  the 
religion  of  their  time. 

Even  150  years  ago  the  minister 
and  deacons  took  their  toddy  between 
sermons.     It  was  no  infrequent  thing 


for  reverend  gentlemen  to  go  home, 
after  an  evening  out,  with  the  wrong 
hat  on. 

Then  the  people  in  New  England 
were  seated  in  church  according  to 
their  wealth  and  social  rank.  Single 
men  and  women  were  seated  in  sepa- 
rate galleries  by  themselves.  Benevo- 
lent and  missionary  societies  were 
either  unheard  of  or  put  aside  as  ques- 
tionable novelties.  There  were  no 
religious  magazines  or  newspapers, 
and  of  the  many  benevolent  enter- 
prises of  our  age,  scarcely  one  was 
existent.  And  yet  in'  spite  of  these 
facts,  there  are  large  numbers  of  peo- 
ple perpetually  bemoaning  our  degen- 
eracy, and  sighing  over  the  departure 
of  the  "good  old  times"  of  our  early 
American  life. 

In  those  "good  old  times"  men 
lived  under  clouds  of  frightful  super- 
stitions, shadows  of  which  still  remain. 
Hundreds  of  persons,  some  of  them 
intelligent,  and  numbered  among  my 
intimate  friends,  shrink  from  begin- 
ning any  important  work  on  Friday. 
Many  will  twist  their  necks  almost 
into  an  attack  of  rheumatism  rather 
than  see  a  new  moon  over  their  left 
shoulder. 

Lord  Byron  would  leave  the  table 
if  salt  was  spilled,  and  Dr.  Johnson 
always  vvished  to  leave  the  room  right 
foot  first.  Numbers  of  people  to-day 
believe  that  the  moon  and  stars  effect 
all  kinds  of  home  and  farm  arrange- 
ments, from  making  soap  to  planting 
potatoes.  All  these  are  but  broken 
remnants  of  superstitions  that  but  a 
little  while  ago  reigned  in  awful  su- 
premacy of  supernatural  horror  over 
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the  world.  Years  ago  all  insane  per- 
sons were  "possessed,"  and  every 
black  dog,  cat  or  hen  was  either  a 
witch  or  devil.  And  so  the  whole  life 
was  passed  under  a  lurid  cloud  of  su- 
perstitious  terror. 

It  is  to  modern  science  alone  that 
we  owe  our  emancipation  from  the 
yoke  of  this  tyranny.  Astronomy 
has  shattered  the  follies  of  astrology; 
and  eclipses,  no  longer  moon  swallow- 
ing monsters,  prove  to  be  very  natural 
and  well  behaved  shadows.  And 
since  , we  have  studied  Psychology  we 
know  that  insanity  is  only  a  disease 
of  the  mind  to  be  treated,  and  often- 
times cured;  and  witchcraft  is  folly. 

And  now  let  us  notice  social  life  in 
the  olden  times.  Swearing  in  the 
drawing  room  was  no  uncommon  thing 
ninety  years  ago  among  the  first  so- 
ciety people.  Dean  Ramsey  gives  us 
an  anecdote  that  will  serve  to  show 
how  it  was  regarded.  A  sister  speak- 
ing of  her  brother  as  being  much  ad- 
dicted to  the  habit,  said  to  a  friend, 
"Our  John  sweeres  awfu'  and  we  try 
to  correct  him  for  it,"  but,  she  added 
apologetically,  "nae  doubt  it  is  a  great 
set  off  to  conversation."  Indelicate 
e.xpressions,  such  as  now  no  respecta- 
ble company  would  endure,  were  then 
quite  common  in  society.  Eminent 
lawyers  would  use  language  in  the 
court  room,  in  the  presence  of  ladies, 
for  which  they  would  now  be  indicted 
by  the  sheriff.  John  Hancock  is  said 
to  have  made  a  remark  at  a  dinner 
party  that  caused  all  the  ladies  at  his 
table  to  rise  and  leave  the  room,  amidst 
a  roar  of  laughter  from  the  gentlcvien 
left  behind.     It  has  not  been  so  very 


many  years  since  it  was  customary 
for  the  ladies  to  leave  the  table  as 
soon  as  dinner  was  over,  while  their 
husbands,  fathers,  brothers  and  friends 
remained  to  revel  in  drinking,  smok- 
ing, profanity,  and  obscene  jesting 
and  story-telling. 

The  advance  of  our  social  life  is 
marked  by  more  purity,  more  intelli- 
gence and  more  refinement.  Our 
manners  have  never  been  so  sensible 
and^simple,  and  the  means  of  all  en- 
joyment and  development  have  never 
been  so  universally  accessible  as  to- 
day. Our  educational  advantages  are 
so  much  better  than  those  of  former 
times.  There  has  been  improvement 
not  only  in  schools  of  high  grade  and 
colleges,  but  in  the  public  school  sys- 
i  tems  especially.  Free  schools  were 
j  not  very  popular,  as  one  may  readily 
I  infer  from  a  remark  made  by  Gov. 
j  Berkeley,  of  Va.,  in  1675.  "I  thank 
God  we  have  no  free  schools  nor 
printing  presses.  God  keep  us  from 
both."  The  schools  as  a  rule  were 
poor;  generally  the  first  qualification 
sought  for  in  a  school  master  was  that 
he  should  be  able  to  thrash  out  all 
the  big  hoys,  and  if  he  could  do  this 
and  make  a  good  quill  pen  he  was 
counted  a  success.  Whether  his  pu- 
pils learned  anything  or  not  was  a 
minor  consideration. 

As  for  the  girls,  one  hundred  years 
ago,  their  sphere  was  so  definitely 
settled,  and  was  so  very  narrow,  that 
what  and  how  much  they  knew  was 
considered  of  very  little  importance. 

But  happily  such  a  state  of  affairs 
is  now  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  I  re- 
joice to  see  the  time  fast  approaching 
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when  all  our  colleges  will  open  wide 
their  doors  and  admit  them  on  equal 
footing  with  their  brothers,  as  our  own 
well-beloved  Elon  now  does.  Lead- 
ing institutions  of  learning  in  this  and 
other  states,  are  agitating  the  question 
of  co-education,  and  it  has  been  pre- 
dicted that  in  less  than  five  years  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  will  re- 
ceive young  ladies  as  students.  May 
that  prediction  prove  true! 

While  it  is  nothing  but  right  that 
we  should  reverence  the  past  as  father 
of  the  present,  yet  when  we  compare 
the  affairs  of  church,  society  and  state 


of  former  times,  to  those  of  to-day, 
no  one  can  reasonably  think  that  the 
"good  old  times"  were  better.  I  can- 
not believe  that  God  is  suffering  the 
world  to  grow  worse,  and  if  it  is 
growing  better  let  us  not  cling  so 
tenaciously  to  the  past,  as  to  have  no 
hands  to  grasp  the  good  the  future 
will  bring  to  us. 

"No  longer  forward  nor  behind, 

I  look  in  hope  or  fear, 
But,  grateful,  take  the  good  I  find. 

The  best  of  Now  and  Here." 

Alberta  Moring. 


A  SHAMEFUL  DESTITUTION. 


Very  seldom  do  people  possess  all 
they  need  in  this  life,' and  it  is  equally 
seldom  that  people  use  rightfully  what 
they  do  possess.  The  majority  of 
men  are  lazy  mentally,  and  this  is 
especially  so  among  the  uneducated. 
It  takes  long  continued  mind-training 
to  make  one  delight  in  mental  work, 
and  he  who  has  not  had  the  advantage 
of  an  education  cannot  be  expected 
to  do  much  thinking,  unless  you  call 
aimless  imaginary  day  -  dreaming 
thinking.  Thus  it  is  that  the  unedu- 
cated are  so  easily  led  by  the  educa- 
ted, and,  at  the  same  time,  so  shame- 
fully imposed  upon.  They  do  not 
think,  neither  do  they  know  how  to 
think.  They  are  simply  like  the  ox 
which  is  hitched  to  the  cart  and 
guided  in  the  desired  direction  by  the 
jee  jerk  or  haw  pull  of  the  chain  around 


his  horns.  Sometimes  that  chain  is 
drawn  very  tightly  too,  and  has  a 
cruel  and  exacting  driver  at  the  end. 

This  is  about  the  case  with  the 
farmers  of  the  South.  Ignorance  is 
their  .greatest  enemy.  Had  it  not 
been  for  their  ignorance,  never  would 
they  have  been  in  the  condition  in 
which  they  find  themselves  at  the 
present  time.  But  that  they  are  un- 
educated is  an  obstinate  fact,  and  the 
worst  of  it  all  is,  the  majority  of  them 
cannot  realize  that  they  are  uneduca- 
ted. If  they  only  knew  their  condi- 
tion, mentally,  they  would  not  rest 
until  they  had  made  some  effort  to 
rescue  themselves  from  the  sad  fate 
of  death  by  mental  starvation.  Many 
an  old  farmer,  with  his  face  besmear- 
ed with  a  mixture  of  tobacco  juice, 
dust,  tar  and  grease,  sits  down  to  his 
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meals  three  times  a  day,  without  ever 
thinking  about  his  mind  being  starved 
into  a  pigmy  from  a  lack  of  proper 
nourishment.     There  are  some  brains, 


workers,  it  is  true,  but  the  younger 
ones  are  they  who  can  now  do  the 
most  good.  The  farmers  are  being 
stirred  up  on  this  question  a  little,  but 


no  doubt,  among  our  farmers,  so  small  |  the  stirring   has    hardly  begun,   com- 


that  a  magnifying  glass  of  considera- 
ble power  would  be  required  to  descry 
one  speck.  This  is  strong  language, 
but  it  describes  the  condition  exactly. 
The  farmers  are  not  altogether  re- 
sponsible for  their  condition.  They 
have  not  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  edu- 


paratively  speaking.  Never  was  there 
a  time  when  more  golden  opportuni- 
ties presented  themselves  to  compe- 
tent young  men  and  women  than  to- 
day. The  fields  are  white;  the  harvest 
is  great;  but  how  few  the  laborers! 
What   a  grand   thing  it  would   be, 


cation  and  do  not  know  how  good  it  were  the  agricultural  classes  standing 

is.     A  man  cannot  tell  anything  about  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  our  profes- 

the  merit  of  a  thing   until  he  tries  it.  sional  men  in  point  of  intellect!  What 

He  may  see  its  effects  on  others,  but  !  a  great  reform  this  would  bring  about 


he  must  experience  it  to  know  what 
it  would  do  for  him.  This  is  the  case 
exactly  in  regard  to  education.     The 


in  and  around  the  rustic  homes  of  our 
land!  How  much  more  intelligently 
would   all   our   affairs,   both  domestic 


farmer  does  not  by  experience  know  j  and  political,  be  carried  on!   To  bring 

its  value,  and  hence  does  not  put  forth  I  about  such  a  reform  a  great,  an  over- 

the  proper  effort   to  educate   himself  '   whelming    amount    of  work   is  to  be 

and   his  children.     What  the  farmer  done.     And   yet   we   think  it   will  be 

lacks  is  an    awakening   to   his  needs,  done.     Great    reforms    are    slow,  but 

And  this  awakening   will  have  to  be  when    they    come    they    are    lasting, 

done    by    educated    young   men    and  God  speed  the  time  when  the  yoke  of 


young  women,  if  it  is  done  at  all. 
What  we  need  in  the  field  is  plenty 
of  young  blood  and  enthusiasm  to 
push  the  cause  of  education  to  the 
front.       The    older    heads    are    good   i 


ignorance  shall  be  lifted  from  the 
necks  of  all  who  now  are  groaning  in 
bondage! 

Herbert  Scholz. 


THE  TRINITY   IN  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 


Without  solid  foundation-stones, 
the  most  magnificent  edifice  must  soon 
leave  but  a  heap  of  rubbish  to  mark 
the  scene  of  its  former  beauty:  with- 
out pure  and  honest  principles,  appar- 


ently strong  organizations  must  soon 
find  oblivion  their  final  resting  place, 
"theory  and  failure"  the  inscription 
upon  their  tombs.  Just  so  it  is  with 
that    great     organization — the    Civil 
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Government.  There  must  be  at  the 
helm  something  more  than  a  mere 
human  form;  the  legislative  halls 
must  be  filled  by  men  of  brain  and 
stability;  and  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples, the  energizing  forces,  which 
underlie  the  governmental  structure, 
must  be  firm  and  continuous  through 
every  struggle.  Governments  have 
arisen,  flourished  and  decayed;  kings 
and  princes  have  been  dethroned,  and 
empires  have  crumbled  to  earth  never 
to  rise  again;  Jewish  corruption  gave 
birth  to  Gentile  supremacy;  where 
once  stood  the  blessed  Jerusalem  of 
our  Savior — that  Jerusalem,  the  men- 
tion of  whose  shrines  caused  Jewish 
hearts  to  swell  with  pride — the  lazy 
Turk  now  smokes  his  evening  pipe. 
The  weakness  and  corruption  of  Ro- 
man rulers  needed  but  the  shouts  of 
victorious  Goths  to  hand  down  to 
posterity  another  political  warning. 
These  admonitions  have  been  heeded, 
and  to-day  we  live  under  a  govern- 
ment that  can  never  be  placed  upon 
the  catalogue  of  nations  that  were,  but 
are  no  more,  as  long  as  our  social  and 
religious  institutions  are  allowed  to 
remain  the  uninjured  pillars  of  our 
existence,  the  bulwarks  that  protect 
us  from  civil  and  foreign  foes. 

With  the  modern  Trinity,  the  Home, 
the  Church,  the  School,  as  the  founda- 
tions of  governmental  strength,  na- 
tions are  nourished  and  maintained 
upon  that  high  plane  of  excellence  to 
which  only  the  most  favored  can 
aspire.  As  every  student  of  political 
history  knows,  the  earliest  ideas  of 
government  were  derived  from  the 
home.  There,  first,  was  seen  the  need 


of  discipline  and  understanding,  in 
order  that  mankind  might  live  togeth- 
er in  harmony,  mutually  aiding  one 
another;  there  were  developed  those 
grand  principles  of  right  and  justice 
which  have  ever  protected  the  rich  ■ 
and  poor,  the  weak  and  strong,  in  life, 
liberty  and  property.  There  the  ruler 
receives  his  first  practical  lessons  in 
government,  and  a  loving  mother  in- 
stills into  his  mind  those  humane  and 
christian  principles  that  cause  him  to 
be  loved  and  supported  by  his  fellows; 
there  the  private  citizen  is  taught  to 
know  his  sphere,  and  to  be  submis- 
sive to  just  laws,  but  a  formidable 
check  to  the  oppressor.  It  is  true 
that  from  rostrum,  bar  and  pulpit  the 
home  has  received  the  most  beautiful 
tributes;  in  its  honor,  ministrels  have 
touched  their  deepest  chords,  and 
poets  have  sung  their  sweetest  songs; 
yet,  how  inadequate  are  all  these! 
Even  when  the  social  influences  of 
the  home  are  forgotten,  and  it  is 
thought  of  only  as  a  pillar  of  govern- 
ment, we  feel  that  only  angels,  ac- 
companied by  all  the  harps  of  the  - 
heavenly  shores,  could  sing  its  praises 
worthily;  for  there  is  the  living  centre 
from  which  spring  noble  ambitious, 
true  patriotism,  and  manly  characters; 
there  virtue  reigns  as  queen;  there 
hand  grasps  hand,  heart  beats  to 
heart,  and  soul  responds  to  soul  in 
aflfectionate  confidence.  May  the 
words,  "Home,  Sweet  Home,"  never 
fail  to  touch  a  responsive  chord  in  the 
heart  of  that  man  who  says,  "I  love  - 
my  government";  for  where  the  family 
gathers,  characters  are  formed;  where 
the  cradle  is  rocked,  nations  are  born. 
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But  the  home,  in  order  to  aid  the 
government  more  effectually,  in  order 
to  be  the  more  perfect  in  itself,  must 
be  surrounded  by  the  hallowed  influ- 
ences of  the  church.  The  words  of 
Solomon,  uttered  many  centuries  ago, 
'Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation  ;  but 
sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  people.  "  were 
true  then,  are  truer  now  It  is  a  fact 
that  without  the  Christian  religion 
Greece  arose  to  an  eminence  to  which 
few  nations  dare  aspire;  but  within  all 
that  glitter  of  wealth,  within  those 
circles  of  literary  men  who  fed  the 
hungering  Athenian  mind  with  the 
subtleties  of  abstract  ideas,  within  that 
social  and  political  domain  was  a  rot- 
tenness which  finally  changed  Gre^  ian 
art  and  learning  into  Grecian  slaxery 
and  ruin.  The  Roman  eagle  soared 
proudly  over  land  and  sea,  from 
Africa's  dusky  shores  to  Albion's 
chalky  heights;  the  sound  of  a  sen- 
ator's voice  was  sufficient  to  calm 
multitudes;  the  blast  of  a  Roman 
trumpet,  or  the  glare  of  a  sentinel's 
watch-fire  was  sufficient  to  strike  ter- 
ror to  the  hearts  of  outnumbering  foes; 
but  without  a  righteous  people  to  sus- 
tain him,  even  a  Cassar  could  not  have 
saved  her  from  the  greedy,  barbaric 
hordes  that  poured  from  beyond  the 
Danube  to  humble  her  proud  temples, 
and  to  bury  that  government  at  whose 
altar  nations  were  won:;  to  kneel.  She 
lacked  the  influence  of  the  home  upon 
her  youth,  the  influence  of  the  church 
upon  her  bod)'-politic.  For  all  ages 
the  church  has  had  a  wonderful  influ- 
ence upon  the  State — in  fact  until  the 
i6th  or  17th  century,  it  was  almost 
the  State   itself.     The   Pope   was  the 


great  central  light  before  whom  all 
other  lights  grew  pale;  the  oppressive 
tN'rant  by  whose  hand  private  citizens 
were  wronged,  at  whose  edicts  princes 
trembled  on  their  thrones.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding this  oppression,  the 
church  of  the  dark  and  middle  ages 
can  scarcely  be  praised  too  highly, 
for,  when  that  pall  of  ignorance,  su- 
perstition and  corruption  hung  so 
darkly  over  the  whole  world;  when 
heathenism  was  advancing  with  float- 
ing banners,  with  blood-stained  weap- 
ons, and  with  the  cry  of  victory  al- 
most upon  its  lips,  then  it  was  that 
the  Christian  church  ascended  the 
mountain  heights  of  those  benighted 
lands,  and  lighted  watch-fires  which, 
fed  by  the  love  of  God  and  fanned  b}- 
His  hoi}'  spirit,  sprang  into  flames 
whose  sparkling  rays  pierced  the 
darkest  corners,  whose  gentle  warmth 
touched  the  soul  of  man,  and  sent  up 
over  every  land  the  glad  song,  "Glory 
to  God  in  the  highest;  and  on  earth, 
peace;  good  will  toward  men!"  To- 
day, just  as  much  as  in  ages  past,  the 
influence  of  the  church  upon  our  gov- 
ernment is  as  oil  poured  upon  troubled 
waters.  When  social  and  political 
tempests  threaten  to  demolish  our  in- 
stitutions, when  infuriated  mobs 
would  bathe  their  hands  in  innocent 
blood,  it  is  tlie  powerful  arin  of  the 
church  that  bears  the  flag  of  peace 
from  State  to  State,  from  the  moun- 
tains to  the  sea.  It  purifies  citizens, 
refines  politics,  dethrones  vice  and  en- 
shrines virtue,  for  where  church- 
spires  tower  evil  cannot  reign  su])reme. 
The  third  great  pillar  upon  which 
the  government  rests  is  the  school; 
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though  the  last  pillar  formed,  it  sup- 
ports no  mean  portion  of  the  edifice. 
Until  comparatively  recent  times, 
uni^■ersal  education  was  a  thing  un- 
known. Could  we  expect  to  find 
strong, united  and  lastinggovernments 
upheld  by  an  ignorant  multitude, 
when  rulers,  led  on  by  avarice,  re- 
garded neither  God  nor  man.''  Could 
we  expect  clouded  and  superstitious 
minds  to  inaugurate  plans  by  which 
to  insure  a  successful  existence.''  Just 
as  well  expect  to  run  the  Mississippi 
river  into  the  desert  of  Gobi.  Educa- 
tion is  the  guiding  star  of  every  na- 
tion; with  it  she  may  light  for  herself 
a  name  that  will  stand  bright  as  long 
as  the  world  shall  stand;  she  can 
wreathe  for  herself  a  crown  of  glory 
that  will  rival  the  splendor  of  the 
heavens;  for,  in  a  nation  where  the 
home  is  held  sacred,  where  the  glad 
peals  of  church  bells  announce  that 
God  is  the  moving  spirit,  education 
adds  a  refinement  that  nothing  else 
can  give.  Around  the  fireside  and  at 
the  altar  of  God,  the  heart  of  man 
longs  to  do  what  will  be  best  for  his 
country;  in  the  studio  and  in  the  li- 
brary he  learns  how  this  can  be  ac- 
complished; his  mind  is  enlightened, 
his  soul  is  elevated,  and  in  his  every 
act  the  purity  of  his  character  looms 
up.  It  casts  a  ray  of  sunshine  into 
that  humble  cottage,  and  arouses 
bright  intellects  that  seemed  doomed 
to  be  veiled  for  eternity;  it  carries  an 
electric  spark  that  seeks  the  inmost 
recesses  of  man's  soul,  and  throws 
into  activity  every  element  of  his 
moral  being.  Can  it  be  said  that  such 
influence  upon    the  citizen   is   lost  to 


the  nation.''  The  character  of  the  na- 
tion is  determined  by  that  of  its  citi- 
zens. Let  universal  education  be  our 
aim,  for  there  is  not  a  man,  no  matter 
how  humble,  who  does  not  make 
himself  felt  in  the  government;  there 
is  not  a  child,  no  matter  how  small, 
who  does  not  have  an  influence  upon 
the  man. 

Who  has  studied  governments  and 
not  ascribed  their  greatness  to  the 
home,  the  church  and  the  school.-' 
They  are  the  ever-welling  fountains 
from  which  gush  forth  the  life-streams 
of  republics  and  principalities. 
Around  them  cluster  our  only  hopes 
of  existence,  for  there  the  germ  of 
civilization  is  planted,  and  if  nourish- 
ed and  matured  by  kind,  patriotic 
hands,  a  strong,  healthy  nation  soon 
stands  out  as  a  monument,  not  of  the 
death,  but  of  the  long  and  prosperous 
lives  of  the  greatest  fortresses  of  in- 
dividual liberty  and  national  greatness. 
As  some  one  has  said,  "Prosperity  in 
public  bodies  is  the  effect  of  righteous- 
ness; public  happiness  is  the  reward 
of  public  virtue;  the  wisest  nation  is 
usually  the  most  successful,  and  virtue 
walks  with  glory  by  her  side." 

The  Church,  the  School  and  the 
Home  go  hand  in  hand;  weaken  one. 
and  scarcely  less  severe  is  the  shock 
to  the  other  two;  strengthen  one.  and 
new  life  invades  every  fibre  of  the 
others;  demoralize  one,  you  demoral- 
ize the  nation;  demoralize  all,  and 
the  doom  of.  that  nation  is  sealed. 
Destruction  and  ruin  are  visibly  writ- 
ten upon  every  pillar;  the  banners 
that  once  waved  so  proudly  are  now 
in  tattered  folds,  and  upon  the  single 
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slab  that  remains  to  tell  of  her  former  join  in  harmonious  union  to  strength- 
glory,  the  hand  of  God  has  written:  '  en  these  pillars  upon  which  govern- 
^'Mene,  Mene,  Tekel,  Upharsin"  God  mentsrest;  let  "Justice  and  Righteous- 
grant  that  the  curse  of  Belshazzar  and  ness"  be  the  nation's  motto;  and  at 
his  nation  may  never  be  ours,  but  may  '.  the  final  day  of  reckoning,  when  the 
our  schools  continue  the  fountains  of  [  trump  of  God  shall  summon  all  na- 
knowledge;  may  our  homes  remain  tions  around  His  throne  in  Glory,  let 
unsullied  as   our  mothers  have   made  every  voice   waft  on   high   a  song   of 


them,  and  may  our  churches  continue 
to  spread  their  hallowed  influences 
until  "every  knee  shall  bow,  and  every 
tongue  confess"  the  blessed  Ruler  of 
the  l^niverse.     Let  ruler  and  people 


thanksgiving  and  praise  in  honor  of 
our  national  safeguards — the  Church, 
the  School,  the  Home! 

M. 
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EDITORIAL 


University  Extension. 


Mr.  R.  G.  Moulton,  A  M.,  of  Cam- 
bridge, England,  has  defined  Univer- 
sity Extension  thus:  "University  edu- 
cation for  the  whole  nation,  organized 
on  itinerant  lines.."  "But,"  he  con- 
tinues, "when  we  talk  of  University 
education  for  all  classes,  we  do  not 
mean  that  every  individual  will  get 
the  same  thing  out  of  it.  *  *  *  "" 
University  Extension  teaching  is  a 
sort  of  stream  that  runs  from  the  Uni- 
versity or  similar  institutions;  the 
stream  flows  over  the  whole  land,  and 
every  body  helps  himself  as  he  wishes 
or  as  he  can.  Each  helps  himselfand 
can  help  himself  only  according  to  his 
capacity.  What  you  have  to  do  is  to 
see  that  the  water  is  pure  " 

As  is  already  known,  this  method 
of  teaching  had  its  origin  in  England 
about  twenty  years  ago.  Since  that 
time  it  has  developed  somewhat 
rapidly.  People  in  various  places  have 
engaged  in  itextensively.  The  benefi- 
cal  results  have  been  marked,  especi- 
ally at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  At 
these  Universities  the  work  has  much 
improved  and  the  interest  has  widely 
increased.  In  England  this  method 
of  instruction  consists  of  six  elements: 
lectures,  classes,  syllabus,  weekly  or 
fortnightly  exercises,  examinations, 
and  certificates. 

The  first  attem.pt  tointroduce  Eng- 
lish University  Extension  into  the  Uni- 


ted States  was  made  in  1887  by  individ- 
uals connectewith  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University;  but  the  system  was  firstes- 
tablished  in  Philadelphia.  Since  that 
time  it  has  been  introduced  in  various 
places,  both  in  Northern  and  Western 
States.  In  every  instance  those  who 
have  attended  the  lectures  have  mani- 
fested interestand  the  organization  has 
accomplished  good;  though,  of  course 
the  results  have  been  more  favorable 
in  some  places  than  in  others.  George 
William  Curtis,  Chancellor  of  the 
Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  in  speaking  of  Univer- 
sity Extension,  said:  "The  develop- 
ment of  the  movement  and  its  extra- 
ordinary success  are  the  most  signifi- 
cant facts  in  the  modern  history  of 
education." 

And  now  since  this  system  of  teach- 
ing has  been  sufficiently  experimented 
upon  to  prove  that  there  are  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  it,  the  question 
arises,  whether  or  not  it  must  be  in- 
troduced into  North  Carolina. 

It  is  an  undenied  fact,  that  there  is 
always  a  need  for  the  greatest  intel- 
lectual development  possible.  It  is 
also  true  that  the  masses  have  not 
this  development  except  to  limited 
degrees.  And  now,  since  this  system 
must  and  will  be  effective  in  arousing 
a  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  thus  bring 
about  intellectual  growth  and  develop- 
ment, it  seems  desirable  and  even 
urgently    needful   that    our    educated 
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men  and  women  hasten  to  introduce 
University  Extension  into  our  cities, 
towns,  villages  and  rural  districts. 

Like  all  other  things  of  value,  there 
will  be  some  expense  in  the  organiza- 
tions; but  capital  invested  under  the 
right  leadership,  will  doubtless  }-ield 
a  large  per  cent,  interest. 

It  would  be  useless  to  enter  into  an 
enumeration  of  the  beneficial  effects 
in  the  various  departments  of  life  that 
would  result  from  a  Universit}-  edu- 
cation of  the  masses;  these  can  be 
readily  seen;  but  that  which  is  of 
especial  import,  is  that  our  people  at 
once  set  about  finding  out  how  soon, 
and  by  whom,  University  Extension 
must  be  introduced  into  our  State. 
There  is  plenty  of  material  and  it  cer- 
tainly ought  to  be  utilized. 

Irene  Johnson. 

Teachers  and  Teaching. 


A  great  complaint  is  made  about 
the  farmer's  not  being  educated,  not 
sending  his  children  to  school,  not 
thinking  of  an\'thing  outside  of  his 
barn-yard.  It  is  true  that  the  farmer 
needs  to  be  educated;  it  is  true  that 
the  man  who  earns  his  bread  by  tilling 
the  soil  is  suffering  from  the  want  of 
that  precious  gem.  education;  yet, 
there  are  others  as  much  or  more  in 
need  of  education  than  the  farmer. 
Those  to  whom  reference  is  made, 
are  what  may  be  termed  pneceptores 
imitati.  The  country  is  full  of  such 
people.  They  try  to  imitate  teachers, 
and  to  a  certain  degree  they  do  so. 
The  door  that  a  teacher  should  enter 
they  go  in  at;  the  chair  that  a  teacher 
should  sit  in,  the)'  rest  themselves  in; 


but  the  remainder  of  the  teacher's 
work  is  left  untouched.  Many  a  farm- 
er is  working  hard  to  send  his  son  to 
school.  The  boy  starts  out  in  the 
morning  and  returns  at  night  no  fur- 
ther advanced,  mentally,  than  he  was 
in  the  morning.  Boys  go  to  school  in 
the  country  ten  years,  then  come  to 
college  and  have  to  start  over.  A 
professor  had  much  rather  teach  a 
boy  that  does  not  know  anything  than 
to  teach  one  that  has  been  taught  in- 
correctly. A  poorly  prepared  boy 
not  only  worries  our  college  profes- 
sors, but  he  worries  himself,  and  be- 
sides all  this,  it  takes  about  five  hun- 
dred dollars  more  to  put  him  through 
college.  It  takes  two  years  to  get 
these  wrong  ideas  out  of  his  mind, 
and  the  wrong  must  be  gotten  out 
before  the  good  can  be  put  in,  for  no 
two  things  can  occupy  the  same  space 
at  the  same  time. 

It  is  not  the  writer's  intention  to 
bring  the  country  school  teacher  on  a 
level  with  Icliabod  Crane,  who  wpuld 
run  at  the  very  glimpse  of  a  pumpkin; 
but  it  is  intended  to  show  them,  at 
least  some  of  them,  that  they  fall  far 
short  of  what  might  be  termed 
a  true  teacher.  The  best  step  that 
these  teachers  can  take  is  to  corres- 
pond with  college  professors  and  find 
out  what  is  best  for  their  students  to 
study,  and  prepare  them  for  college, 
even  though  they  may  never  go. 

While  there  is  a  great  need  for  good 
teachers  all  over  the  country,  of  course 
it  is  not  claimed  that  the  plan  of 
teaching  in  college  has  reached  per- 
fection— its  climax  is  yet  doubtless 
far  off.     Our  colleges  have  made  great 
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advancement  in  the  last  twenty  years, 
but  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  them 
to  continue  to  improve  in  the  same 
ratio  during  the  next  twenty  years. 
They  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  time 
is  precious  and  are  striving  for  meth- 
ods that  will  economize  time.  Why 
is  it  that  the  German  and  French 
youths  of  eighteen  are  advanced  two 
years  further  than  our  students  of  the 
same  age,  both  being  in  school  the 
same  number  of  years.'  Is  it  because 
they  are  naturally  brighter,  apter  than 
the  Americans.''  Does  the  climate  or 
the  food  make  the  difference.^'  No, 
these  are  not  the  causes.  It  is  because 
their  schools  are  far  superior  to  ours 
Europe  will  continue  to  be  ahead  of 
us  until  we  pay  more  attention  to 
teaching  and  pay  our  teacher's  better 
salaries.  It  is  an  absurdity  for  a  young 
man  to  spend  two  thousand  dollars  on 
an  education  and  then  gointoaschool- 
room  and  teach  for  four  hundred 
dollars  a  year.  The  majority  of  clerks 
get  better  wages  than  this,  and  they, 
as  a  rule,  have  spent  little  on  educa- 
tion. 

A  very  important  thing  in  teaching 
is  to  have  a  just  appreciation  of  the 
relationship  existing  between  the 
teacher  and  pupil.  A  teacher's  kind- 
ness towards  his  students  is  never  in 
vain.  He  should  not  feel  that  by  vir- 
tue of  his  position  he  is  out  of  reach 
of  his  student.  In  the  student  there 
may  be  even  greater  genius  than  in 
the  master,  needing  only  kind  hands 
to  nourish  it  while  it  is  young  and 
tender. 

Did  not  Aristotle  become  a  greater 
man    than    his    master.''     Was    Bacon 


ever  under  a  school  master  that  ex- 
celled him  in  intellectuality.?  The 
true  teacher  seeks  to  get  very  near 
his  students.  He  makes  them  feel 
that  they  are  men,  who  are  expected 
to  think  and  to  act  for  themselves. 
He  does  not  appear  to  them  to  be  a 
hard  master,  who  takes  delight  in 
making  them  do  as  he  wishes,  but  he 
comes  to  them  as  an  adviser,  as  an 
elder  brother — thus  performing  most 
successfully  the  blessed  mission  that 
has  been  entrusted  to  him  as  the  di- 
rector of 'youthful  genius.  We  are 
glad  to  say  that  our  teachers  love  us 
and  we  love  them;  and  the  existence 
of  that  mutual  love  and  confidence 
between  teachers  and  students  at  Elon 
inspires  us  to  greater  and  nobler  ef- 
forts. 

Ed.  Everett. 

The  Prospective    Good   in  Present 
Agitations. 


In  the  history  of  governments  there 
has,  perhaps,  never  been  a  time  when 
the  question  of  internal  agitations  has 
reached  the  proportions  that  it  has  at- 
tained to-day.  In  republics  and  in 
monarchies,  limited  and  absolute,  are 
heard  the  clamorings  and  clashings 
ofindividual  and  class  interests.  These 
are  no  longer  the  underground  mut- 
terings  of  social  tempests  forming  and 
writhing  in  secret  places,  awaiting  a 
favorable  opportunity  to  burst  forth  in 
all  the  hideous  phases  that  an  ignorant 
and  down-trodden  populace  can  origi- 
nate; but  they  have  germinated, 
grown  and  ripened  before  the  eyes  of 
the  world.  They  are  the  natural  out- 
growth   of    existing    conditions    and 
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surroundings,  and  can  never  be  other- 
wise until  rulers  and  princes  recognize 
as  a  common  inheritance  of  mankind, 
certain  rights  and  privileges  that  are 
as  inalienable  to  the  governed  as  to 
the  governer.  But  as  long  as  human 
nature  remains  as  it  is  now,  as  long  as 
public  men  allow  themselves  to  be 
swayed  by  the  money  powers,  the 
high  ideal  of  political  equality  can  nev- 
er be  attained.  No  nation  has  ever 
yet  existed  without  its  social  troubles, 
and  whether  or  not  such  a  nation  will 
ever  exist  is  of  course  beyopd  human 
knowledge.  It  is  notoir  purpose  now 
to  discuss  this  phase  of  the  question; 
nor  will  we  attempt  to  prove  the  jus- 
tice or  the  injustice  of  any  class  claim ; 
nor  is  it  our  intention  to  deal  with  the 
doubtful  question  of  success  in  any 
class  or  party  organization.  But  tak- 
ing the  condition  of  things  as  we  find 
them,  we  wish  to  notice  a  few  of  the 
good  infiiienccs  that  must  necessarily 
come  out  of  them. 

It  is  evident  to  all  that  the  poorer 
and  less  informed  classes,  reasonably 
or  unreasonably,  think  that  they  are 
sorely  oppressed.  This  has,  in  all 
countries,  given  rise  to  the  open  pro- 
tests of  these  classes  against  the 
wealthier,  more  influential  and  better 
informed.  Thisassertion  of  what  they 
feel  to  be  God-given  rights  and  pri- 
vileges brings  them  into  direct  contact 
with  the  principles  upon  which  gov- 
ernments are  founded,  and  with  the 
more  intelligent  classes  who  formulate 
laws,  interpret  them  and  enforce  them. 
It  is  in  accordance  with  an  inevitable 
natural  law  that  we  become  more  and 
more  like  those  with  whom  we  are  in 


constant  intellectual  contact.  Ignor- 
!  ant  men  who  are  oppressed,  after  a 
while  begin  to  realize  this  oppression, 
and  the}'  begin  to  try  in  their  feeble 
way  to  fortify  themselves  against  it. 
In  order  that  they  may  be  successful 
in  the  attainment  of  their  object,  the 
first  most  natural  -thing  for  them  to 
do  is  to  inform  themselves  as  well  as 
possible  upon  public  questions;  and  to 
study  the  secret  of  the  successes  of 
other  classes.  They  begin  to  take 
the  newspapers,  the  great  popular 
educators,  and  by  reading  them  close- 
ly, and  by  studying  the  issues  there 
set  forth  in  a  practical  light,  they 
learn  what  they  want,  what  they  need 
and  how  to  get  it.  As  to  the  justice, 
or  the  moderation  of  their  claims,  or 
as  to  the  advisability  of  their  methods, 
as  has  already  been  stated,  we  have 
nothing  to  say.  Time  onl}'  will  prove. 
But,  in  order  to  see  the  extent  of  the 
enlightening  influences  of  these  popu- 
lar protestations,  we  have  only  to 
notice  for  a  moment  the  intellectual 
condition  of  the  farmers  of  the  United 
States  to-day  as  compared  with  their 
condition  only  a  very  few  years  ago. 
Whereas,  a  short  time  ago  we  found 
them  ignorant  and  unconcerned  about 
questions  of  public  interest,  we  now 
find  them,  at  the  bare  mention  of  a 
national  issue,  take  hold  of  it  with 
eagerness,  and  discuss  it  in  a  most  in- 
telligent and  sensible  manner,  though, 
perhaps,  sometimes  blinded  by  false 
representations  and  exaggerations  of 
their  popular  leaders.  Can  such  an 
intellectual  awakeningamonga  hither- 
to comparative!)-  indifferent  class  be 
without  its  good   influence  upon    the 
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nation?  The  better  informed  the 
masses  are,  the  easier  it  is  to  make 
just  and  satisfactory  laws,  and  then 
to  enforce  them  after  they  are  made. 

But  outside  of  the  influences  upon 
the  individual  claimant,  we  can  un- 
mistakably perceive  improvement  and 
advancement  in  the  administration  of 
government  itself  Rulers,  finding 
that  the  eyes  of  a  populace,  jealous  of 
their  every  right,  are  steadily  fixed 
upon  them,  will  necessarily  be  more 
discreet  in  their  actions,  and  less  ab- 
solute and  unreasonable  in  their  ex- 
actions. They  come  more  and  more 
to  recognize  the  existence  of  those 
rights  and  privileges  that  seem  to  be 
divinely  appointed  to  every  man. 
European  tyrants  have  felt  the  force 
of  a  more  enlightened  public  senti- 
ment, and  have  maintained  their 
existence  only  by  the  power  of  armed 
millions;  and  even  with  these  formid- 
able supports  to  back  them,  conces- 
sions have  been  found  necessary  to 
calm  a  clamoring  multitude.  Brazil- 
lian  emperors  and  presidents  have 
successively  curbed  inordinate  ambi- 
tions, and  subordinated  a  warped 
private  judgment  to  an  enlightened 
and  progressive  public  sentiment. 
America's  millionaires,  her  only  ab- 
solute monarchs,  have  doubtless 
reached  the  zenith  of  their  power,  and 
are  now  maintaining  a  struggling 
existence  only  by  means  of  vast  mon- 
ey expenditures  that  will  not  long  be 
able  to  stem  the  mighty  tide  of  op- 
position that  is  setting  in  from  all 
sides,  originated  and  supported  by  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  a  determined 
populace. 


Not  claiming  that  any  one  immedi- 
ate object  of  any  class  will  ever  be 
attained,  we  are  not  blind  to  the  fact 
that  out  of  these  strifes  and  conten- 
tions there  will  proceed  a  vast  amount 
of  good  to  the  world  as  a  whole. 
Minds  that  have  so  long  been  chained 
by  the  bondage  of  ignorance,  re- 
joice in  the  light  of  a  new  political 
experience;  governments  that  have 
never  known  justice  and  equality, 
cease  to  tyrannize  over  an  enthralled 
people,  and  re-establish  themselves 
upon  the.solid  rock  of  equal  rights  to 
all  and  special  privileges  to  none. 

X. 


The  Secret  of  a  Poor  Boy's  Success. 

The  secret  of  a  poor  boy's  success 
is  not  recognized,  or  if  it  is  recognized 
it  is  not  appreciated  by  a  great  many 
who  wish  to  be  successful  in  accom- 
plishing the  most  good.  Many  parents 
do  not  appreciate  it  even  if  they  re- 
cognize it  in  rearing  their  sons. 

That  the  majority  of  the  most  use- 
ful men,  not  only  of  the  United  States 
but  of  the  world,  were  poor  boys  is  an 
axiom.  There  is  a  reason  why  this  is 
so.  Is  it  because  poor  boys  as  a  rule 
are  more  talented  than  the  sons  of 
wealthy  parents  .''  In  a  short  editorial 
we  can  only  present  a  few  facts  that 
may  be  of  some  benefit  to  some,  pa- 
rents especially,  who  by  meditating 
upon  them  may  arrive  at  some  con- 
clusions that  will,  if  carried  out,  assist 
them  in  training  their  sons  so  that 
their  lives  may  be  of  the  greatest  pos- 
sible good  to  both  State  and  Church. 

The  boy  who  inherits  nothing  but 
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common  sense,  and  a  generous  dis- 
position must. "if  he  rises  to  eminence 
and  renown,  overcome  many  difificul- 
ties  and  climb  many  rugged  heights 
that  the  boy  born  and  reared  in  opu- 
lence never  sees  or  dreams  of.  Were 
it  not  for  the  honors  and  influence  that 
have  rewarded  poor  boys  of  the  past 
for  their  efforts,  there  would  be  far 
less  encouragement  for  the  average 
poor  boy  of  the  present.  But,  if  this 
source  of  inspiration  were  removed, 
there  yet  remains  a  natural  law  of  de- 
velopment which  is  the  greatest  secret 
of  a  poor  boy's  success.  Oppression, 
when  not  so  severe  as  to  exterminate, 
is  a  source  of  true  development.  The 
oppression  that  was  inflicted  upon  the 
church  of  Christ  in  its  infancy  only 
spread  the  gospel  and  developed  the 
beauty  and  holiness  of  Christ.  The 
opposition  against  the  Catholic  church 
in  the  United  States  to-day  is  extend- 
ing the  grasp  of  that  church  and  fas- 
tening its  clutch  upon  our  people. 
Had  there  been  no  oppression  doubt- 
less Salt  Lake  City  would  have  been 
inhabited  by  Christians  instead  of 
Mormons.  Were  it  not  for  the  op- 
pression of  financial  embarrassment 
in  youth  the  latent  energies  of  many 
a  brilliant  mind  would  lie  dormant 
during  life;  but  this  oppression  bursts 
the  bonds  of  external  indolence  and 
slothfulness,  and  as  new  energies  are 
awakened,  all  the  virtuous  qualities 
are  exposed  which,  through  necessi- 
tated activity,  result  in  developing  the 
well  rounded  man.     Financial  embar- 


rassment to  the  poor  boy  who  would 
make  a  man  of  himself  is  what  the  re- 
finer's furnace  is  to  the  ore.  See  him 
as  he  enters  college.  How  industrious 
he  is!  how  honest!  how  economical! 
how  carefully  he  watches  the  building 
of  his  character  which  is  his  only  life- 
boat. When  in  seclusion  he  goes  to 
meditate  and  to  cast  the  heavier  bur- 
dens upon  his  Elder  Brother,  he  finds 
consolation  and  the  sweetest  comfort 
in  these  words:  "A  good  name  is 
rather  to  be  chosen  than  great  riches." 
You  may  say  that  this  is  not  applicable 
to  all  poor  boys.  Indeed  it  is  not, 
neither  do  all  poor  boys  make  good 
and  noted  men. 

Luxury  is  such  a  noted  breeder  of 
indolence  and  prodigality,  and  human- 
nature  is  so  perverse  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  a  boy  so  to  use  a  copi- 
ous supply  of  money  and  the  most 
favorable  opportunities  for  the  proper 
development  of  his  body,  mind,  and 
soul  that  they  may  result  in  the  no- 
blest attainments. 

Every  parent  should  be  able  to  dis- 
criminate between  those  favors  which 
shall  ultimately  result  in  the  highest 
possible  good  to  his  son  and  those 
which,  in  the  present,  are  apparently 
for  his  benefit,  but  in  after  life  are 
detrimental  to  the  accomplishment  of 
the  true  Christian  gentleman.  In 
short  the  great  secret  of  a  poor  boy's 
success  comes  through  poverty's  les- 
sons in  self  reliance  and  the  necessity 
of  a  proper  regard  for  the  truth. 

W.  P.  Lawrence. 
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EDITOR'S  STUDY. 


It  will  readily  be  remembered  how 
much  "arbitration"  was  talked  of  and 
written  about,  some  two  years  ago, 
when  the  great  Convention  of  the 
nations  assembled  at  Washington  City. 
Some  of  the  newspapers  and  orators 
of  the  day  saw  in  this  convention,  as 
they  said,  the  dawnings  of  a  new  era 
in  the  world's  history — an  era  of  good 
feeling,  when  war  should  be  no  more, 
and  the  slaughter  of  man  by  fellow- 
man  should  only  be  a  thing  of  histo- 
ry. We  were  told  that  "arbitration" 
would  settle  all  difficulties  and  that 
peace  and  harmony  would  reign  su- 
preme, and  that  virtue,  not  war  dogs, 
right,  not  gun  powder,  would  keep 
incessant  vigil  over  the  boundaries  of 
the  nations  and  the  harmonyof  the 
world.  And  now,  brethren  of  the 
quill  and  orators  of  the  stump,  of  what 
avail  has  been  your  predictions  and 
where  now  is  your  arbitration.''  Has 
Europe  heeded,  accepted  the  advice, 
and  decided  that  nineteenth  century 
arbitration  is  more  powerful  or  more 
amicable  than  fourteenth  century 
military  drill  and  sixteenth  century 
gun-powder.-*   If  so,  why  does  she  not 

"Flin;^'  down  th  •  ^Miinlltt  to  the  lluns, 
Destroy  her  knap-sicks,  Sfll  her  guns," 

break  up  her  naval  stores,  go  home 
and  rest.''  Why  does  she  from  sun  to 
sun  march  her  millions  of  men  upon 
the  field,  go  through  her  "sham"  bat- 
tles and  sleep  thousands  of  souls  every 
night  upon  their  arms,  ready  to  spring 


to  the  fight,  enter  the  battle  field  at 
the  first  trumpet's  blast,  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye?  Why  does  she  spend 
her  millions  every  year,  supporting 
and  equipping  the  most  splendid  army 
the  world  ever  saw.^  No  expenditure 
is  considered  extravagant  among  the 
nations  of  Europe,  which  goes  to  sup- 
port her  magnificent  armies  and  sup- 
ply them  with  all  the  improvements 
and  inventions  which  modern  genius 
and  developed  science  have  been 
enabled  to  devise  for  the  destruction 
of  lives  and  the  annihilation  of  prop- 
erty. A  strange  idea  of  "arbitration," 
this.  No,  the  Utopia  is  not  yet  found, 
nor  are  men  born  old,  virtuous  or 
wise. 


The  political  situation  of  our  coun- 
try just  now  is  certainly  one  sufficient 
in  its  complexity  to  puzzle  the  wisest 
and  baffle  the  wits  of  the  most  saga- 
cious. The  year  1892  has  opened, 
but  it  brings  no  key,  offers  no  clue,  to 
the  mysteries  veiled  in  the  4th  of  No- 
vember. Who  can  even  tell  what 
will  be  the  platform  of  either  of  the 
two  great  political  parties  for  the 
coming  election.''  Blaine,  with  his  re- 
ciprocity, is  the  acknowledged  leader 
of  his  party,  "provided  his  health 
would  adtnit."  But  somehow  or  oth- 
er the  great  statesman  gets  sick.very 
often  and  his  reciprocity  languishes 
awhile  and  his  little  bit  of  "arbitra- 
tion" with   Chili  didn't  seem  to  work 
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half  fast  enough!  So  we  do  not  know 
what  kind  of  an  effect  these  little  plays 
may  have  upon  "uncle  Jim's"  career 
and  prospects.  And  then  what  about 
President  Harrison's  "Tanner-Raum 
rapid  pension"  and  high  tariff  record? 
Will  the  people  be  sufficiently  educa- 
ted in  these  by  next  fall  to  desire  to 
continue  business  along  the  same  line 
as  in  the  past  four  years?  Who  knows? 
But  how  about  the  Democratic  out- 
look? Is  their  sky  clear,  and  no  sign 
of  a  tempest  ahead?  If  so,  or  if  not 
so  as  for  that,  who  is  going  to  steer 
the  helm  of  that  quietly  sailing  ves- 
sel? Will  it  be  Cleveland,  or  Hill,  or 
who?  It  is  true  both  of  the  first  named 
met  at  the  cradle  and  probably  kissed 
baby  Ruth,  but  who  would  suspect 
that  the  bachelor-Governor-Senator 
would  fling  away  his  presidential  as- 
pirations for  the  kisses  of  a  baby?  Da- 
vid R.  Hill  is  a  politician,  and  no 
doubt  of  that.  He  runs  Tammany 
Hall  and  Tammany  Hall  runs  him, 
which  being  interpreted  means  New 
York  State  is  run  to  suit  the  desires 
of  both  and  further  the  cause  of  either. 
There   are   few    who   would    say  that 


Hill  is  as  strong  elsewhere  as  he  is  in 
New  York,  but  he  does  possess  New 
York  in  one  sense  of  the  word,  and  if 
the  Democrats  are  to  win  in  a  national 
election  it  seriously  needs  New  York. 
And  then  there  is  Cleveland — straight- 
forward, bold  and  fearless  Cleveland. 
The  people  loxe  him  and  there  are 
none  to  question  his  honest}',  but  the 
farmers  say  he  is  "off"  on  the  silver 
question.  He  is  not  for  free  coinage, 
but  stands  for  tariff  reform  solid  and 
firm,  and  says  this  should  be,  and  of 
a  right  ought  to  be  the  only  issue  for 
the  next  campaign  in  Democratic 
ranks.  But  many  old  line  Democrats, 
especially  the  farming  classes,  sa\- 
they  don't  want  to  "play  that  way"  and 
will  not  support  "Ex"-Grover-Cleve- 
land  on  the  platform  which  he  now 
occupies.  And  so  the  puzzle  might 
be  traced  further  and  further,  ad  ifi- 
finitum,  and  it  would  not  yield  its 
hidden  mysteries.  Time  will  tell  the 
story,  and  let  us  hope  that  in  the  good 
providence  of  God  the  patriotism  of 
the  forefathers  will  not  be  lost  sight 
of,  nor  love  of  country  be  obscured 
in  love  for  self  and  fame. 
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Y.  M.  C.  A.  NOTES. 


At  the  beginning  of  the  spring 
term  we  received  several  new  mem- 
bers. 

We  are  now  formulating  our  plans 
for  the  work  of  the  coming  year. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  new  of- 
ficers: 

President — W,  P.  Lawrence. 
Vice  President — J.    W.  Rawls. 
Recording  Secretary — Elijah  Moffitt. 
Corresponding  Secretary — R.  H.  Peel. 
Treasurer — J.  W.  Harrell. 

We  feel  thankful  to  our  Heavenly 
Father  for  the  prosperit)'  that  has 
been  realized  in  our  association  du- 
ring the  past  year.  Several  of  our 
fellows  haye  been  converted  and  oth- 
ers healed  of  their  back-slidings, 
while  many  have  been  greatly  built 
up  in  the  knowledge  and  faith  of  a 
loving  savior. 

The  discussion  of  various  questions 
on  the  highest  social  and  spiritual 
developments  of  young  men,  has  in- 
creased the  desire  for  more  extensive 


Bible  reading  and  careful  study  of 
man's  relation  to  Christ  and  to  his 
fellows.  But  while  some  have  been 
benefitted  thus  by  attending  the  meet- 
ings regularly,  there  are  others  who, 
we  fear,  through  carelessness  and  lack 
of  interest  in  the  meetings,  have  not 
enjoyed  their  part  of  the  blessings 
that  come  through  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

We  have  still  another  class  of  young 
men  who  are  so  much  attached  to 
their  text-books  that  they  hardly  ever 
'have  time"  to  attend  the  meetings; 
or  else  they  have  some  "letters  to 
write,"  or  they  "want  to  rest." 

He  whomaketh  the  service  of  Christ 
second  to  any  work  or  pleasure  of 
the  world,  is  of  the  world  and  is  a 
servant  of  the  Devil.  Fellow  proba- 
tioner, what  will  be  the  harvest  of  the 
seeds  that  you  are  sowing  as  the 
crowded  days  of  your  life  are  passing 
by.''   Where  will  you  spend  eternity.^ 

W.   P.   L. 
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LOCALS. 


Fresh. 

Snow-ball. 

Examinations. 

Old  Santy  has  come  and  gone. 

One  old  turkey  escaped  the  block 
during  Xmas.      He  alarms  the  town. 

Miss  J.  is  looking  forward  to  be  a 
Cooky  and  perhaps  she  will,  unless 
there  should  come  along  a  Xciv-vian. 

The  StatL  Chronicle  states  that  the 
grip  is  killing  horses  in  some  sections 
It  must  be  true,  for  it  killed  a  cow 
here  last  week,  at  least  we  had  some 
beef  2LX\y  way. 

Miss  P.,  being  asked  how  she  could 
love  such  a  tall  man  as  Mr.  H.,  replied, 
"I  want  some  one  to  look  up  to."  She 
will  certainly  have  her  desire  to  the 
extent  of  about  three  feet. 

A  Fresh,  in  conversation  with  a 
Senior  used  several  idioms  and  quota- 
tions. The  Senior  did  not  seem  in- 
terested and  the  Fresh,  asked  if  he 
was  not  too  idiomatic  "No,"  replied 
the  Senior,  "but  you  are  too  idiotic." 

It  is  said  that  gray  mules  never  die, 
and  it  certainly  must  be  true.  Mr. 
West  had  an  old  gray  mule  that  was 
sick  two  or  three  days,  and  it  kept  so 
still  that  he  could  not  see  it  breathe; 
he  thought  it  was  dead.  He  tied  ropes 
around  its  neck  and  had  it  drug  to  the 
woods;  when  night  came  the  old  mule, 


Kate,  came  walking  up  to  the  gate. 
Mr.  W.  was  frightened  as  badly  as 
/Enius,  when  the  ghost  of  Hector  ap- 
peared before  him.  He  hasn't  fully 
recovered  yet,  and  when  an  old  gray 
mule  is  seen  in  the  neighborhood  Mr. 
W.  makes  tracks. 

Mr.  E.'s  girl  "went  back  on  him" 
one  afternoon,  and  the  next  day  he 
put  on  an  old  cap  and  walked  out 
While  on  his  stroll  he  met  her,  and 
she  asked  him  what  he  had  on  his 
head,  and  before  he  could  reply  she 
said:  "I  forgot;  you  can  wear  any- 
thing you  wish  now."  The  boys 
around  Elon  know  what  it  means 
when  a  girl  tells  them  to  wear  their 
hats  to  suit  themselves. 

Durin""  the   snow   Mr.  H wan- 


dered out  of  his  path  and  accidentally 
got  on  the  girls'  side  of  the  campus. 
A  Prof,  went  and  told  him  to  keep  on 

his  own  ground.     Mr.  H :   "I  beg 

your  pardon.  Prof.,  but  I  can't  find  my 
ground  this  morning,  it  is  covered  up 
in  snow." 

An  examination  paper  on  Chemis- 
try: 

1st.  Define  Chemistry. — "Chemistry 
treats  of  the  concatenations  of  certain 
emotions,  and  the  ficklenesses  in  the 
concatenations  which  may  come  to 
pass,  under  certain  incompositions 
of  different  material." 

2nd.  Define  Iron. — "Iron  is  found, 
burned  in  a  filter  and    taken    out    in 
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solid   rock.     Is    made    in    two    sizes,      him  if  he  thought   he    could    love    a 
The  large  size  called  horse  iron;  the      foreigner.     The    Senior    replied    that 


small  colt  iron." 

3rd.  Define  Boron. — "Byron  wrote 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  His  works: 
Childe  Harold  and  Thou  art  not  false, 
but  thou  art  fickle." 

4th.  Define  Combustion. — ''Comlnts 
to  make  a  clamor;  j>7///// to  keep  away. 
(I  only  know  the  derivation  of  the 
word.  Can't  give  the  Chemistry  of 
it.)" 

5th.  Define  Arsenic. — "Arsenic, 
when  \n  an  impure  state  is  called  cow- 
bov-  Some  of  its  compounds  is  called 
dog  s-brai)i.  It  is  poisonous.  Two 
or  three  grains  creates  death,  but  an 
over-dose  acts  as  an  emetic.  The 
antidote:  When  yoi;  have  found  out 
that  you  have  taken  arsenic,  take 
another  big  dose  as  quick  as  possi- 
ble." 


he    thought    it    doubtful,    as    he    had 
never  loved  one  of  his  own  nation. 

A  Prep,  goes  to  the  store  and  calls 
for  a  groccjy  of  matches. 

A  New  Year's  resolution:  Mr.  C-  - 
resolved  to  sweep  his  room  once  a 
month. 

"Girls  in  love  aint  no  use  in  the 
whole  blessed  week.  Sundays  they're 
looking  down  the  road,  expectin' 
he  II  come.  Sunday  afternoon  they 
can't  think  o'  nothin'  else,  'cause  he's 
here.  Monday  mornin's  they're  sleepy 
and  o'  dreamy  and  slimpsy,  and  good 
f'r  nothin'  on  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day. Thursday  they  git  absent 
minded,  an'  begin  to  look  off  towards 
Sunday  again,  an'  mope  aroun'  an'  let 
the  dish    water  git   cold   right   under 


I  have  neither  given,  but   I   haven't   i  their  noses.   Friday  they  break  dishes, 


received  any  assurance. 

Yours  until  the  final 
day  of  reckoning, 

HeMISSEUIT." 

A  Fresh,  goes  to  the  depot,  sees 
the  train  indicator  on  the  side  of  the 
building,  "Hello,"  says  he,  "I  didn't 
know  it  was  that  late.  My  watch  is 
too  slow." 

An  aspiring  young  lady  in  conver- 
sation with  a  Senior  was  speaking  to 
him  about  one  of  her  friends  who  had 
married    a  French  lady.     She  asked 


and  go  off  to  the  best  room  and  snivel, 
an'  look  out  o"  window.  Saturday 
they  have  queeer  spurts  o'  working 
liked  all  possessed,  an'  spurts  o'  friz- 
zing their  hair.  An'  Sunday  they 
begin  it  all  over  agin." 

Prof: — Treat  the  spread  of  Christ- 
ianity among  the  Romans. 

Student: — In  the  19th  year  of  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  Jesus  Christ  was 
crucified.  Saul  and  Barrabas  preach- 
ed the  faith  in  the  cities  of  Anitoc  and 
Lydia. 

S.  E.  Everett. 
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The  Influence  of  the  Government  upon  the  Morals 

OF  the  People. 


When  this  subject  is  viewed  in  its 
broadest  sense,  it  seems  that  it  is  very- 
difficult  to  understand  all  the  different 
ways  in  which  our  government  affects 
the  morality  of  our  people.  The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States 
provides  for  freedom  of  religious  prin- 
ciples, and  thus  we  see  that  religion, 
perhaps,  becomes  the  most  potent 
factor  in  our  government  for  influenc- 
ing our  people  to  a  higher  standard 
of  morality.  In  fact,  our  laws  are 
made  not  to  promote  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  men  and  women,  but  for 
the  protection  of  society.  Morality 
is  all  very  wisely  left  to  the  churches. 
The  churches,  not  the  state,  must  re- 
form the  various  vices  of  our  country; 
but  in  order  for  the  church  to  accom- 
plish this  end  it  is  necessary  for  our 


government  to  provide  laws  that  will 
act  in  harmony  with  the  divine  law, 
which  is  (or  should  be)  the  rule  of 
faith  and  practice.  When  the  church 
and  state  unite  themselves  upon  the 
basis  which  Holy  writ  provides,  then 
and  not  till  then,  can  we  hope  for  a 
high  moral  standard.  While  the  gov- 
ernment claims  to  give  perfect  re- 
ligious freedom,  it  works  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  church  along  various 
lines  and  thus  gives  our  people  license 
to  perpetrate  sin  and  immorality  in 
almost  any  form.  The  church  works 
to  build  up  and  the  state  to  pull  down 
the  moral  status  of  our  people.  The 
conclusion  is  that  the  greatest  influ- 
ence that  is  exerted  upon  the  morals 
of  our  people  for  good  is  by  the 
church;  and  that  the  greatest  influ- 
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ence  for  bad  is  exerted  by  the  gov- 
ernment. Then  the  only  task  that 
remains  to  our  hand  is  to  show  the 
bad  influences  that  are  felt  among 
our  people.  One  of  the  most  enor- 
mous sins — one  that  is  sapping  the 
very  vitals  of  morality  among  our 
people,  and  one  that  every  man  of 
self-respect  and  patriotism  should 
frown  down  upon,  is  the  Louisiana 
Lottery.  It  is  leading  thousands  of 
our  young  men  to  crime  of  the  basest 
degree.  It  takes  bread  from  the 
mouths  of  innocent  little  children, 
and  hunger  and  starvation  leads  them 
to  crime  and  to  ruin.  Many  homes 
are  converted  into  miserable  dens  of 
wretchedness  by  the  father's  having 
engaged  in  this  degraded,  furious  and 
diabolical  sin  which  has  so  deceived 
and  overcome  its  victim,  that  reason 
is  dethroned  and  life  is  sacrificed.  It 
is  the  mother  of,  many  a  rogue. 

What  the  Lottery  is  to  Louisiana, 
gambling  and  betting  is  to  New  York 
and  New  Jersey.  Intemperance,  and 
lewd  and  unclean  publications,  are 
some  of  the  more  general  wicked  in- 
fluences that  are  robbing  the  morality 
of  our  people  of  its  life  blood.  Rea- 
son and  observation  teach  us  that 
they  must  be  attended  with  the  most 
disastrous  consequences,  and  it  lies 
within  the  power  of  our  courts  of  jus- 
tice to  overthrow  such  destructive 
sins.  Our  government,  on  the  other 
hand,  winks  at  the  sins  and  clamors 
for  the  taxes  that  may  accrue  from 
them,  at  an  expense  of  thousands  of 
human  souls.  This  is  giving  religious 
freedom    and    legislating   for    a  high 


standard  of  morality!  Our  govern- 
ment taxes  the  liquor  traffic  and  the 
people  spend  $1,500,000,000  a  year 
for  rum.  Now,  if  we  had  a  govern- 
ment that  worked  in  harmony  with 
the  divine  law,  this  money  might  be 
used  to  raise  the  moral  standard  the 
worth  of  this  amount  higher  than  it 
is  at  the  close  of  each  year;  and  as  the 
downward  tendency  would  be  taken 
away  and  the  upward  tendency  in- 
creased as  much,  the  double  of  this 
amount  would  be  realized  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  our  morality.  How 
soon  would  a  few  such  strokes  as  this 
tell  in  the  moral  world!  Now,  our 
government  is  guilty  of  all  this  crime, 
for  it  is  the  only  power  that  can  sup- 
press it,  yet  it  stands  in  breathless 
awe  at  making  right  that  which  every 
christian  man  and  woman,  and  God 
himself,  frowns  down  upon  as  one  of 
the  greatest  curses  under  heaven. 
The  government  of  the  United  States 
is  so  arranged  by  the  monied  lords  of 
our  country  that  the  rich  can  either 
buy  the  ruling  officers  or  buy  the 
votes  of  the  people,  to  elect  one  of 
their  colleagues  to  run  the  govern- 
ment for  the  capitalists.  The  poorer 
classes  are  led  either  to  starve  or 
to  steal.  This  is  another  way  in 
which  the  morals  of  our  people  are 
contaminated  by  a  deadly  poison. 
This  breeds  riots,  strikes  and  crime 
that  are  deadly  in  their  nature  to  both 
soul  and  body.  Every  thing  that  cor- 
rupts public  morals  is  declared  to  be 
indictable  by  the  common  laws  of  our 
country.  This  principle  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  courts  in  our  country, 
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yet  this  law  is  not  enforced.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  time  and  again  claimed  that  nuis- 
ances injurious  to  public  health  and 
morality  are  among  the  most  import- 
ant duties  of  the  government  to  sup- 
press. Now  why  doesn't  our  govern- 
ment come  up  to  its  duty  as  it  under- 
stands it,  artd  save  our  people  from 
moral  ruin.'  Bribery,  money,  office 
and  influence  all  come  before  morals. 
Whatever  is  greatest  in  man's  sight  is 
what  he  makes  most  prominent  in  all 
his  actions;  and  so  it  is  with  the  gov- 
ernment. To-day  there  is  something 
wofully  wrong  in  our  governnnent  in 
regard  to  the  Sabbath — a  day  which 
was  appointed  to  be  kept  sacred.  Re- 
ligion says,  remember  the  Sabbath 
day  to  keep  it  holy;  politics  says, 
the  world  is  too  busy  to  stop  for  the 
observance  of  this  day.  It  is  expect- 
ed that  the  World's  Fair  will  open  on 
the  Sabbath,  and  our  government  is 
the  only  power  that  can  prevent  it, 
but  instead  of  uniting  with  religion  it 
comes  out  and  welcomes  the  world 
to  unite  with  it  in  national  Sabbath 
breaking.  Our  trains  run  on  the  Sab- 
bath as  though  there  were  nothing 
wrong  in  such  action.  Public  works 
make  no  stop  in  some  places  for  the  |  millions    that    are    crushed   down   by 


single  handed  and  very  poor  if  it  is 
necessary  for  him  to  observe  the  divine 
law!  Such  consistency!  The  day  will 
come  when  such  actions  will  cease, 
and  then  the  rich  man  will  lay  down 
his  wealth  and  reap  his  harvest  of 
corruption. 

Minor  things  add  their  mite  to  the 
influence  of  our  moralit\-,  but  they  all 
tend  in  the  same  direction,  and  it  will 
only  be  a  matter  of  time  when  our 
remembrances  will  be  like  that  of 
Greece  and  Rome — recorded  on  the 
pages  of  history — if  there  is  not  a 
reformation  soon.  The  greatest  prob- 
lem before  the  American  people  is  a 
•■eformation  of  morality.  When  this 
comes  about,  we  can  see  some  per- 
manent change  for  good,  but  until  we 
see  this  all  legislation  for  our  rights 
and  prosperity  as  a  nation  must  fail. 
Morality  is  the  source  of  equity  and 
justice,  and  as  the  stream  cannot  be 
pure  if  the  source  is  corrupted,  so  will 
all  our  efforts  for  justice  and  prosper- 
ity be  corrupted  until  our  morality  is 
made  purer.  The  man  that  can  solve 
the  problem  of  purifxing  the  moral 
status  of  our  people  wliiie  things  are 
as  they  now  e.xist,  will  make  himself 
immortal  in  the  eyes  of  the  oppressed 


Sabbath  day,  but  if  an  individual  man 
goes  to  his  field  and  works  on  the  Sab- 
bath he  is  stopped.     A  man   must  be 


this  mighty  giant  of  corruption. 

W^  C.  Wicker. 
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THE  EARLIEST   INHABITANTS  OF   ENGLAND. 


JI— THE  ROMANS. 


The  honor  of  first  making  known 
the  island  of  Great  Britain  to  civilized 
people,  isduetothe  great  Roman  con- 
queror— Julius  Caesar.  About  55  B. 
C,  while  Caesar  was  conquering  Spain 
and  Gaul,  and  extending  his  dominion 
into  those  countries,  the  soldiers  being 
fond  of  geography  and  travel,  and 
also  possessing  a  love  of  Avar,  and 
Caesar  himself  being  anxious  to  ex- 
tend his  dominions  as  far  as  possible, 
the  attention  of  both  the  army  and  its 
leader  was  attracted  to  an  unknown 
land,  whose  shores  they  could  but 
dimly  see  from  the  northern  coasts  of 
Gaul.  Preparations  were  at  once  made 
for  an  expedition  to  this  land  across 
the  channel,  and  it  is  to  this  explora- 
tion that  we 'owe  our  earliest  knowl- 
edge of  England  and  of  its  people, 
their  manners  and  customs. 

Although  Caesar  was  a  great  gener- 
al, and  in  most  cases  caused  the  na- 
tions with  whom  he  came  in  military 
contact  to  yield  to  his  sceptre  at  once, 
the  warlike  Celts  for  some  time  with- 
stood his  every  effort  to  subdue  them 
and  to  bring  them  under  the  Roman 
yoke.  Several  expeditions  were  sent 
for  the  purpose  of  making  explorations 
in  this  newly  discovered  land;  but, 
not  until  more  than  a  century  after 
Caesar's  first  expedition,  were  they 
enabled  to  proceed  far  enough  to  re- 
cognize the  fact  that  the  country  was 
an   island.     Agricola,  who   was  then 


ruling  the  Roman  province,  drove  the 
fierce  tribes  into  the  mountains,  and 
built  a  wall  across  the  country  to  pre- 
vent them  from  coming  into  the  south, 
where  he  had  planted  Roman  colo- 
nies. 

For  nearly  five  centuries,  England 
was  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  under 
Roman  power,  and  during  this  time 
the  conquerors  did  all  they  could  to 
Romanize  the  country.  They  sought 
to  introduce  their  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  daily  life,  their  educational 
advantages,  and  their  language  and 
literature.  But  the  natives  were  slow 
to  give  up  their  ways  of  living,  and 
often  made  wild  assaults  and  depreda- 
tions upon  the  Romans.  They  could 
never  be  brought  so  completely  to 
adopt  the  Roman  manners  and  cus- 
toms as  had  the  Gauls  and  Spaniards 
and  others  who  were  conquered  by 
the  same  power. 

When  the  Romans  had  satisfied 
themselves  in  gaining  all  they  could 
from  England,  and  when  danger  at 
home  had  become  apparent,  they 
withdrew  from  the  island,  leaving  the 
natives  unable  to  defend  themselves 
against  other  national  powers,  and 
soon  to  be  overcome  by  another 
enemy. 

Since  there  was  but  little  inter- 
mingling of  these  two  peoples,  except 
among  the  soldiers  and  those  directly 
interested    in    the    government,    the 
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Romans  exerted  but  little  influence 
upon  the  original  Celtic  language. 
The  few  Latin  words  left  there  were 
either  names  of  towns  or  places,  or 
words  of  like  signification.  But  to 
these  few  Latin  names,  since  they  are 
to-day  retained  in  our  language,  has 
been  given  the  title  of  "Latin  of  the 
First  Period." 

The  most  powerful  influence,  how- 
ever, which  the  Romans  exerted  upon 
the  Celts,  was  the  introduction  of  their 
religion.  The  natives  were  Pagans. 
Their  priests  were  called  Druids,  and 
their  relisfion  is  often  called  Druidism. 


The  Romans  introduced  the  Christian 
religion  wherever  the)-  could,  estab- 
lished mission  points,  built  temples 
for  worship,  and  sent  missionaries  into 
different  parts  of  the  land.  By  this 
means  they  put  in  motion  an  influence 
for  good,  that  did  not  only  last  during 
the  stay  of  the  Romans,  but  continued 
to  spread  its  influence  over  the  land, 
and  from  that  land,  has  crossed  the 
mighty  deep,  and  has  caused  its  pow- 
er to  be  felt  wherever  the  English 
speaking  people  are  found  to-daw 
R.  H.  Peel. 


KNOW  THE  TRUTH. 


Men  should  value  the  truth  above  all 
all  things  else.  Seek  first  to  know  the 
truth,  and  draw  your  conclusions  ac- 
cordingly, then  you  may  be  sure  that 
your  decisions  are  correct.  But  how 
unsafe  it  is  to  form  an  opinion  or  to 
pass  a  decision  without  first  knowing 
the  whole  truth  of  the  matter  under 
consideration.  How  often  do  men 
make  a  mistake  by  acting  without 
thoroughly  investigating!  How  often, 
when  some  frivolous  report  has  been 
circulated  against  our  fellow-student, 
do  we  do  him  an  injustice  by  saying 
some  unpleasant  thing  about  him,  be- 
fore we  seek  to  know  whether  or  not 
the  report  is  true.  Would  it  not  be 
better  to  know  the  truth  before  we 
speak  unkindly  of  our  fellows,  and  by 
so  doing   wound  his  feelings,  bring  a 


stain  upon  his  character,  and  perhaps 
cripple  his  usefulness  for  life.  If  so, 
how  severe  are  such  wounds! 

Did  you  ever  think  how  delicate  a 
thing  is  good  character.-*  It  is  even 
more  delicate  than  the  tenderest  flow- 
er. The  slightest  touch  may  make 
a  stain  that  can  never  be  removed. 
It  is  a  very  hard  matter  to  disfigure 
the  face  of  a  sledge  hammer,  but  how 
easy  it  is  to  ruin  the  point  of  a  fine 
needle.  It  is  just  so  with  character. 
It  is  impossible  to  bring  a  stain  upon 
a  man  who  has  no  character.  But  if 
he  has  a  good  character,  how  easy  it 
is  to  stain  it!  The  finer  the  needle  the 
more  easily  it  can  be  ruined,  and  the 
purer  and  more  noble  the  character, 
the  more  noticeable  is  its  destruction. 
Then  should  we  not  be  very  careful  in 
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speaking  of  others?  Who  does  not 
prize  good  character  above  all  earthly 
things?  Who  would  not  rather  receive 
a  severe  wound  upon  his  person  than 
to  receive  a  very  slight  one  upon  his 
character? 

"The  lesson  of  speaking  kindly  of 
every  one  under  all  circumstances,  is 
one  of  the  hardest  the  world  has  ever 
tried  to  learn."  That  men  should 
persecute  those  who  imperil  their  po- 
sitions, their  office,  their  business, 
their  cherished  opinions,  is  natural, 
but  none  the  less  a  crime.  Seek  to 
know  the  truth ;  let  it  have  free  course 
and  cope  with  error.  Make  error 
itself,  by  attacking  it,  the  means  of 
making  the   truth   known.     Proclaim 


it    upon    the  house-tops.      Let   truth 
speak  and  not  keep  silent! 

One  of  the  most  common  ways  of 
injuring  others  is  to  misunderstand 
and  misinterpret  their  motives.  Je- 
remiah's motives  were  maligned  be- 
cause it  was  possible  for  him  to  have 
done  what  he  did  with  bad  motives, 
(Jer.  jy:i2.)  When  there  are  two 
possible  motives  for  the  conduct  of 
another,  it  is  not  only  more  charitable 
but  possibly  a  more  truthful  judgment 
to  impute  the  better  motive.  "Judge 
not,  that  ye  be  not  judged,"  surely 
has  a  meaning,  and  should  be  written 
in  capital  letters,  yea,  in  flaming  let- 
ters, before  us  all. 

W.  J.  Laine. 


POPULAR  ERRORS  IN  TRAINING  OUR  GIRLS. 


While  it  is  true  that  America  gives 
her  daughters  greater  advantages 
than  any  other  country,  the  question 
of  practical  education  for  our  girls  is 
one  that  strongly  invites  comment. 
The  tendency  at  the  present  time,  is 
too  much  in  the  direction  of  giving  a 
superficial  and  almost  useless  knowl- 
edge of  many  things,  while  that  train- 
ing which  would  fit  her  for  a  practical 
housekeeper  is  neglected. 

In  some  of  the  leading  schools  in 
Boston,  young  ladies  are  required  to 
go  through  a  special  course  in  cook- 
ing before  they  can  get  a  diploma. 

A  wife  that  is  entirely  kitchen-bred 
cannot  be    a    congenial     companion, 


neither  can  one  who  knows  nothing 
of  kitchen  machinery.  What  should 
be  striven  for  is -a  knowledge  of  botn. 
The  time  for  a  girl  to  learn  culinary 
arts,  is  when  under  the  supervision  of 
her  mother.  She  should  not  wait  until 
she  is  married  to  give  her  husband  the 
benefit  of  her  doleful  experiences. 
The  disposition  in  the  average  family 
is  to  idolize  the  daughter  to  such  an 
extent  that  she  almost  fancies  herself 
a  queen,  and  thinks  manual  labor 
such  as  her  mother  performs,  far 
beneath  her.  While  reclining  in  a 
hammock,  in  some  shady  corner,  she 
dreams  wonderful  day  dreams,  fancy- 
ing herself  performing  great  acts,  like 
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heroines  in  trashy  novels,  her  tired 
mother  toils  over  a  hot  stove,  cooking 
something  dainty  for  that  precious 
daughter.  She  views  all  things 
through  the  colored  glass  of  what  she 
desires  them  to  be  rather  than  what 
they  really  are.  Many  girls  rest  in 
calm  contentment  if  their  bread  is 
sufficiently  buttered  and  their  beds 
soft  enough  for  bodily  repose.  As  to 
their  minds  and  souls  they  are  half 
asleep  and  do  not  require  much  atten- 
tion. 

Very  few  women  take  the  trouble 
to  express  their  own  opinions  on  any 
leading  questions.  They  take  man's 
opinion  and  deem  it  not  worth  the 
while  to  use  their  own  God-given 
brains  beyond  solving  the  mighty 
questions,  what  kind  of  dress  they 
shall  have  and  h6w  it  shall  be  made, 
which  question  it  is  their  privilege  to 
answer.  But  the  solving  such  a  ques- 
tion is  not  so  intricate  as  to  demand 
the  banishment  of  every  other  idea 
from  their  attention.  It  is  a  girl's 
duty  to  make  herself  as  attractive  as 
possible,  provided  she  consults  the 
laws  of  nature  and  the  dimensions  of 


her  father's  pocket-book.  Woman 
may  be  wise  if  she  will,  but  winning 
she  must  be,  for  "woman's  winning 
wisdom  adds  glory  to  the  sterner 
thoughts  of  man." 

In  many  fashionable  schools,  girls 
are  taught  so  many  accomplishments 
"that  are  far  from  being  accomplish- 
ed," that  they  cannot  appear  natural. 
Some  practice  a  mincing  step  and  af- 
fected smirk,  which  they  think  it  be- 
coming to  assume.  Others  consider 
a  kittenish  playfulnes.s  and  gush  o{ 
manners,  interspersed  with  tiny  shrieks 
and  smothered  giggles  "too  charming 
for  anything." 

Seeing  fair  faces  so  marred  in  ex- 
pression, girlish  voices  made  so  rasp- 
ing and  unmusical,  one  would  fain 
long  for  something  that  would  hush 
them  into  sober  thought  for,  at  least, 
one  moment. 

A  young  lady  of  natural  refinement 
has  unconscious  dignity  and  repose  of 
manners  which  will  show  that  art  and 
beauty  meet  as  one,  and  every  motion 
or  flash  of  expression  will  be  grace 
and  beauty. 

Mrs.  J.  U.  Newman. 


Why  has  Prose  Gained  the  Ascendency  over  Poetry? 


That  Prose  has  gained  the  ascend- 
ency over  Poetry,  has  been  proved  by 
two  works  of  profound  scholarship 
and  of  equal  merit.  The  poetical 
work,  "Morris's  Earthly  Paradise," 
has  a  limited  circulation  and  is  little 
read;  while    on    the    other    hand  the 


prose  work,  "Froude's  History  of 
England"  is  found  in  every  public  li- 
brary and  in  many  private  ones,  being 
extensively  read  by  English  speaking 
people. 

Now  the  causes  of  this  is  a  question 
that  furnishes  gr-ound  for  much  study 
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and  discussion.  It  is  generally  known  j 
that  man  first  expressed  his  thoughts 
in  verse,  and  that  the  finest  ancient 
literature  is  left  to  us  in  that  form, 
and  in  fact  the  world's  finest  literary 
productions  ( Homer  s  Iliad  and  Odys- 
sey) are  in  the  form  of  an  epic  poem. 
Why,  then,  has  prose  gained  the  as- 
cendency.-*  And  why  is  it  that  no  more 
grand  epics  can  be  written  and  re- 
ceived by  the  people.'*  In  the  first 
place  we  would  say  that  superstition 
does  not  prevail  as  it  once  did,  and 
superstition  gives  an  impetus  to  poetry 
such  as  few  things  else  are  capable  of 
doing.  For  instance.  Homer  repre- 
sents one  of  his  heroes  as  doomed  to 
wander  on  many  unknown  seas,  be- 
cause he  had  offended  some  of  the 
gods.  He  also  alludes  to  a  vast  num- 
ber of  deities,  and  represents  them  as 
being  treacherous  and  changeable, 
just  like  mortals.  Virgil  also  claims 
that  his  hero,  "^neas,"  met  and  em- 
braced the  ghost  of  his  wife  some 
time  after  her  death.  He  also  states 
that  yEneas,  in  his  meanderings  over 
the  tempestuous  seas,  found  a  floating 
island,  which  he  contrived  to  make 
fast  to  two  other  small  islands  by 
means  of  chains. 

Virgil  and  Homer  both  claim  that 
their  heroes  were  loved  and  even 
wooed  by  goddesses.  Such  things  as 
these  stimulated  the  poet's  imagina- 
tion, and  tickled  the  fancy  of  the 
people  at  that  time,  while  at  the  pres- 
ent day  they  would  hardly  receive  a 
passing  thought. 

Again,  the  old  poets  laid  much 
stress  on  wars  and  heroes  of  war,  and 


represented  their  heroes  as  making 
superhuman  achievements  and  gain- 
ing miraculous  victories.  Their  nu- 
merous wars  gave  much  ground  for 
the  play  of  their  imaginations;  where- 
as our  extended  interests  of  peace 
deprive  our  would-be  poets  of  these 
fertile  fields  of  imagination  and  lofty 
flights  of  fancy,  and  cause  them  to 
pursue  lines  of  work  that  will  be  of 
more  practical  benefit  to  themselves 
and  to  those  by  whom  they  are  sur- 
rounded. 

The  spirit  of  missions  is  also  an 
important  factor  in  tiiis  great  literary 
problem.  This  spirit  has  entered  into 
the  hearts  of  men  and  has  thoroughly 
aroused  them.  They  have  seriously 
considered  the  lamentable  condition 
of  the  heathen.  They  feel  the  eternal 
weight  of  dying  souls  pressing  upon 
them,  and  they  believe  it  to  be  their 
duty  to  go  among  those  benighted 
people  and  lift  them  out  of  the  mire 
and  darkness  of  ignorance  and  super- 
stition, and  set  their  feet  upon  the 
rock  of  eternal  salvation,  where  they 
can  enjoy  the  sunlight  of  the  meek 
and  lowly  Jesus.  For  this  plausible 
reason  such  a  man  as  Shakespeare, 
who,  with  his  comedies  and  tragedies 
pleased  and  excited  the  people;  such 
as  Milton,  who,  with  his  great  work 
gained  the  applause  of  the  world  as 
being  the  author  of  the  only  English 
Epic;  and  such  as  Pope,  who  was 
lauded  by  all  as  being  the  greatest 
English  satirist — these  men,  had  they 
lived  at  the  present  time,  instead  of 
seeking  fame  along  the  lines  that  they 
did,  would  doubtless  have  been  united 
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in  the  great  work  of  lifting  man  to 
the  plane  from  whence  he  fell,  by  pro- 
claiming to  them  the  unsearchable 
riches  of  the  gospel  of  the  Son  of 
God. 

Again,  ever  since  Patrick  Henry 
mounted  the  stand  and  made  his  un- 
dying plea  for  liberty  and  justice, 
there  have  been  great  political  up- 
heavals and  contentions,  which  have 
called  for  much  display  of  oratory; 
and  as  prose  is  more  adapted  to  hear- 
ers than  poetry,  these  great  minds 
have  studied  it  and  have  given  it  to 
the  people  from  the  stand  and  through 
the  newspapers,  which  are  the  great 
educators  of  the  people. 

The  great  inventions  and  the  nu- 
merous discoveries  in  science  have 
also  been  great  powers  in  favor  of  the 
ascendency  of  prose.  Science  has 
brought  forth  many  hidden  truths  of 
nature  and  made  them  more  easily 
understood  than  formerly,  thus  di- 
minishing the  surplus  of  the  great 
bank  of  their  poetic  imagination. 
These  inventions  have  made  the  peo- 
ple of  recent  generations  so  practical 
that  they  have  no  time  to  spend  in 
reading  or  in  writing  something  that 


will  simply  please;  but  all  are  eager 
to  do  something  that  will  be  of  prac- 
tical benefit  either  to  themselves  or 
to  their  country. 

There  is  also  a  greater  intercourse 
between  the  different  nations  now  than 
ever  before.  This  makes  them  busy 
and  eager  for  wealth,  leaving  mental 
pleasure  entirely  in  the  back-ground. 
This  of  course  causes  poetic  geniuses 
to  throw  down  their  pens  in  despair 
or  to  pursue  some  other  line  of  work, 
leaving  the  care  of  literature  to  the 
more  practical  writers  of  prose. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  say  that 
we  think  it  possible  for  poetry  to  be 
again  in  the  ascendency,  but  not  prob- 
able. If  by  war  the  whole  political 
world  should  be  revolutionized,  then 
the  poet  would  again  find  fields  upon 
which  to  play  his  imagination  and 
hearers  ready  to  listen  to  his  romantic 
stories  of  the  deeds  of  heroes.  But 
in  the  present  progressive  condition 
of  nations,  immortality  awaits  the 
man  who  shall  in  simple,  practical 
prose  give  to  the  world  new  ideas  that 
enlighten,  strengthen,  educate. 

J.  H.  Jones. 


GEORGE  BANCROFT. 


In  the  last  issue  of  the  Elon  Col-  j   have  decided  to  comment  further  on 

LEGE  Monthly  we  had  a  brief  article  ;   what    has    already    been  stated — for 

on  the  life   and   works  of  Geo.   Ban-  j   surely  no  man  who  has  written  a  his- 

croft,   the  greatest  of  American  his-  '   tory  of  our  country  has    been   more 

torians.     Not  being  satisfied  with  the  j  accurate;    no    one  has  given  a  more 

sketch,  on  account  of  its  brevity,  we  '  detailed  account  of  the  real  condition 
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of  affairs,   than  the   man   under  con- 
sideration. 

His  name  is  familiar  to  every  school 
boy  and  girl  who  has  perused  the 
regular  amount  of  historical  works, 
and  who  has  tried  to  familiarize  him- 
self with  the  colonization  of  our  much 
beloved  country.  He  gives  us  infor- 
mation on  many  obscure  lines  that 
cannot  be  had  from  any  other  author. 

While  the  principal  object  of  his 
work  was  to  be  accurate  and  precise, 
it  is  written  in  a  most  pleasing  man- 
ner, and  is  so  clear  that  the  humblest^ 
peasant  can  read  and  understand  with 
utmost  accuracy. 

No  historical  writer  deserves  more 
praise  than  our  much  beloved  historian 
Geo.  Bancroft.  His  whole  life  was 
spent  in  laboring  zealously  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  one  great  object 
which  he  had  in  view  ere  he  had 
celebrated  his  25th  birthday.  Great 
preparation  was  made  before  the  at- 
tempt, but  when  he  had  begun  he 
found  the  task  much  easier  than  was 
expected.  This  was  the  result  of  a 
well  prepared  mind. 

From  him  we  learn  the  lesson  of 
the  necessity  of  well  equipping  our- 
selves before  we  attempt  the  great 
work  which  we  feel  we  are  especially 
designed  to  accomplish.  This  is  one 
among  many  reasons  why  so  many  of 
our  young  men  make  such  failures  in 
life.  They  wish  to  enter  upon  life's 
work  before  the  necessary  preparations 
are  made;  and  ere  they  are  aware, 
they  find  life  has  no  success  in  store 
for  them,  and  they  give  up  in  despair, 
and  declare  to  the  world  by  their  ac- 


tions that  "life  is  not  worth  living.' 
When,  if  time  had  been  spent  in  pre- 
paring for  the  work,  success  might 
have  attended  all  their  efforts. 

In  addition  to  his  principal  work, 
his  "History  of  the  United  States,"  he 
has  written  and  presented  to  the 
world  quite  a  variety  of  articles  per- 
taining to  the  government  and  its  form- 
ation. These  appeared  in  the  North 
American  Reviczv  and  have  been  of 
much  interest,  as  well  as  of  much  in- 
formation to  the  reading  public. 

When  quite  young,  at  the  age  of  24, 
he  set  to  work  to  translate  "Heeren's 
Politics  of  Ancient.  Greece,",  and  the 
happy  result  was  the  successful  ac- 
complishment of  his  object  about  two 
years  later.  This  will  be  of  especial 
interest  to  those  who  are  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  political  affairs  of 
our  country.  By  comparing  the  politics 
of  ancient  Greece  with  ours  of  the  pre- 
sent day  we  can  see  very  plainly  the 
steady  but  radical  changes  which  have 
been  undergone. 

In  the  literary  world  Geo.  Bancroft 
ranks  high  as  an  author  and  as  a  man 
of  considerable  talent.  In  the  political 
sphere  of  activity  few  surpassed  him. 
Many  important  offices  pertaining  to 
the  government  were  entrusted  to 
him,  and  the  important  duties  thus 
assigned  were  performed  in  a  most 
dignified  statesman-like  manner,  never 
receiving  the  censure  of  not  having 
done  his  duty. 

He  laid  aside  his  pen,  so  nobly  used, 
and  passed  from  earth  to  his  reward 
Jan.  17th,  1891.  Thus  closed  the 
existence  of  the  greatest  of  America's 
historians. 

J.  W.  Roberts. 
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ROMAN  ARCHITECTURE. 


The  architecture  of  the  Romans 
was,  in  general,  an  imitation  of  Greek 
models.  However,  the  Romans  were 
not  merely  imitators;  they  reared 
their  buildings  in  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent manner  from  those  of  the  Greeks. 
It  is  true  that  they  modified  the  archi- 
tectural forms  to  some  extent  and 
employed  the  arch,  which  was  scarce- 
ly ever  constructed  by  the  Greeks, 
and  by  so  doing  the  Roman  builders 
vaulted  the  roofs  of  the  largest  build- 
ings as  well  as  the  aqueducts  and 
bridges. 

The  early  temples  of  the  Romans 
were  copied  from  the  Etruscans,  those 
of  the  latter  being  modifications  of 
the  Grecian  architecture.  The  best 
example  of  ihis  style  of  sacred  edifices 
is  the  Pantheon,  at  Rome,  which  has 
been  handed  down  to  our  time  in  a 
state   of  wonderful  preservation. 

The  first  stone  amphitheatre  was 
commenced  by  Flavius  Vespasian, 
but  better  known  as  the  Colosseum. 
In  some  respects  it  surpasses  any 
other  structure  ever  built  by  man.  It 
covered  about  five  acres,  and  seated 
eighty  thousand  persons.  The  mighty 
proportions  of  the  Colosseum  has  en- 
abled itto  withstand  all  the  agencies  of 
time  which  have  been  at  work  upon  it 
through  so  many  centuries.  On  many 
public  occasions  it  was  splendidly  fit- 
ted up  with  gold,  silver  or  amber 
furniture. 


There  is  scarcely  any  characteristic 
of  the  Romans  that  expresses  the 
spirit  of  the  people  more  than  their 
military  roads.  Radiating  from  the 
capitol  a  perfect  net  work  of  admira- 
ble construction,  that  up  to  this  time, 
in  their  dilapidated  state,  excite  the 
wonder  of  modern  engineers.  These 
military  roads  were  carried  forward, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  in  straight  lines 
and  on  a  level,  mountains  being 
pierced  by  tunnels,  and  valleys  crossed 
by  massive  viaducts.  Along  the  prin- 
cipal roads  were  placed  temples,  tri- 
umphal arches  and  sepulchral  .monu- 
ments. 

To  supply  a  large  city  with  abund- 
ant and  wholesome  water  is  a  task  of 
no  less  difficulty  than  importance. 
Aqueducts  were  constructed  on  the 
most  stupendous  scale,  and  the  capital 
was  better  supplied  with  water  than 
any  other  great  city  of  ancient,  or 
possibly,  of  modern  times. 

The  Thermae  were  constructed  on 
the  grandest  scale  of  refinement  and 
luxury.  The  Baths  of  Caracella,  at 
Rome,  contained  sixteen  hundred 
rooms,  adorned  with  precious  marbles. 
It  is  said  that  the  fixtures  of  the  baths 
were  silver  plated,  and  in  some  of  the 
rooms  were  solid  silver. 

Magnificent  palaces  were  built  by 
the  Caisars.  Of  these  the  Golden 
House  of  Nero,  begun  on  the  Palatine 
and  extending  by  means  of  interme- 
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diate  structures  to  the  Esquiline,  is  a 
familiar  example. 

Among  all  people,  whatever  be 
their  standing  in  the  scale  of  civiliza- 
tion, there  is  found  a  sentiment  which 
prompts  them  to  try  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  the  leading  events  in 
their  history  by  means  of  commemo- 
rative monuments.  The  erection  of 
triumphal  arches  at  the  entrance  of 
cities  and  across  streets  and  public 
roads,  in  honor  of  victorious  generals 
or  emperors,  or  in  commemoration  of 
some  great  event,  was  peculiar  to  the 
Romans. 

The  Romans  in  their  earliest  times 
seem  to  have  buried   their  dead,  but 


afterwards  cremation  became  com- 
mon. Appian  Way  was  dotted  with 
sepulchral  monuments  for  several 
miles,  and  many  of  these  monuments 
?,re  still  standing.  These  memorial 
structures  were  as  different  in  design 
as  are  those  in  our  cemeteries  at  the 
present  day. 

The  elegance  of  the  central  halls 
with  their  lofty  arches  and  fretted 
domes  and  well-proportioned  cham- 
bers, though  injured  by  time  and  ne- 
glect, all  accord  with  the  story  of 
Rome's  being  anciently  the  abode  of 
royal  architecture. 

W.  H.  Albright. 


JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL. 


One  of  the  brightest  and  most  illus- 
trious figures  in  America's  literature 
has  passed  away,  after  giving  to  us  in 
prose  and  in  poetry  many  a  thought 
which  glows  with  the  brilliancy  of  a 
noon-day's  sun.  There  are  but  few 
men  whom  we  can  pay  so  high  a  com- 
pliment, as  to  say,  after  their  voices 
have  been  stilled  in  death,  that  their 
names  will  live  forever.  After  a  man's 
long  labors  are  ended  and  he  has  been 
called  to  join  that  innumerable  throng, 
it  causes  us  to  recount  his  deeds. 
America  has  recently  lost  one  of  her 
most  gifted  sons;  but  Mr.  Lowell  will 
be  remembered  in  both  England  and 
America  long  after  a  large  number  of 
those  are  forgotten  who  have  attract- 


ed much  more  public  attention  than 
he  ever  did.  He  was  in  the  truest 
sense  a  patriot;  and  as  long  as  we  are 
interesting  to  ourselves  or  to  our  coun- 
try his  works  will  be  read.  Lowell 
was  for  nearly  half  a  century  critic, 
poet,  teacher  and  man  of  affairs.  It 
has  been  said  that  he  would  have  been 
a  far  greater  man  in  the  eye  of  poster- 
ity, in  any  one  of  these  lines,  if  he  had 
shut  himself  up  and  concentrated  his 
whole  mind  upon  it.  But  such  criti- 
cism is  unjust,  for  we  are  what  our  sur- 
roundings and  our  temperaments 
make  us. 

And  like  all  interesting  literary 
figures,  Lowell  is  full  of  implied  as 
well  as  uttered  relations  to  the  condi- 
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tion  that  engendered  him.  Lowell 
ranks  annong  the  students  of  the 
world's  best  literature.  He  was  a 
profound  scholar,  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  Latin,  Greek  and  with 
all  the  principal  languages  of  Europe. 
American  history  furnishes  no  example 
of  an  entireconsecration  to  intellectual 
effort  more  illustrious  than  the  life  of 
James  Russell  Lowell.  He  devoted 
many  hours  every  day  to  the  earnest 
pursuits  of  knowledge  and  self-culture 
and,  as  a  result,  ranks  among  the  first 
of  American  poets  of  his  generation. 
He  taught  his  first  lesson  in  poetry, 
and  it  is  doubtless  as  a  poet  that  his 
name  will  be  preserved.  His  writings 
contain  exquisite  descriptions  and 
poetical  fancies.  His  sentences  are 
clothed  in  such  well  selected  words 
that  they  can  be  easily  comprehended. 
We  never  find  such  sentences  in 
Lowell's  writings  as  De  Quincy  said 
•'would  splinter  the  teeth  of  a  croco- 


dile." His  prose  style  displays  his 
marked  individuality.  His  versatility 
and  richness  of  expression  will  doubt- 
less imprint  his  name  on  the  scroll  of 
ages.  He  displays  a  beautiful  exam- 
ple of  his  originality  and  depth  of 
noble  feeling  in  his  Bigeloiv  Papers. 
His  poetry  will  give  him  a  place 
among  the  first  poets  of  his  country. 
The  Commemoration  Ode  is  a  master- 
ly production  and  abounds  with  pas- 
sages of  great  force  and  beauty. 
America  has  honored  him  for  his 
greatness.  In  1877,  he  was  appointed 
Minister  to  the  Court  of  Spain.  Again 
in  1879,  he  was  appointed  Minister  to 
England,  besides  occupying  many 
other  positions  of  trust  and  honor. 
Although  his  body  is  numbered  with 
the  past,  his  works  will  live  on;  and 
his  character  will  stand  out  as  a  guid- 
ing star  to  the  generations  that  are  to 
follow  him. 

R.  T.  Hurley. 
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EDITORIAL 


Should  the  Bible  be  Used  as  a  Text 
Book  in  our  Colleges? 


In  every  phase  of  national  progress 
there  are  periods  when  the  course  of 
development  needs  to  be  modified  in 
order  that  the  safest  course  may  at  all 
times  be  pursued. 

In  the  development  of  the  schools 
in  America  we  find  that  there  are  in- 
fluences at  work  endeavoring  to  over- 
throw the  educational  and  religious 
liberty  of  the  country,  and  doubtless 
the  government  itself.  The  most  an- 
tagonistic of  these  influences  is  the 
Catholic  Church,  with  its  tyrannical 
doctrine.  It  is  gaining  strength  very 
fast  in  the  United  States.  It  is  sup- 
plying many  of  the  schools  with  teach- 
ers, who  teach  the  rising  generation 
that  the  elimination  of  the  Bible  from 
among  the  people  would  be  a  bless- 
ing. They  claim  that  the  Bible  is  a 
blessing  as  long  as  no  one  has  the 
privilege  of  reading  it  except  the 
officers  in  the  Catholic  Church;  in 
other  words,  they  claim  that  it  is  a 
national  curse  for  the  uninspired  and 
the  illiterate  to  read  the  Bible.  We 
find  the  minds  of  our  people  ready  to 
■grasp  this  theory  and  to  put  it  into 
practice  by  joining  the  Catholic 
Church.  The  practical  reasoning  of 
a  nation  is  the  pivot  upon  which  turns 
the  destiny  of  that  nation.  Is  the 
practice  of  our  country  what  it  ought 


to  be,  when  it  teaches  that  the  Bible 
is  the  Book  of  books  and  at  the  same 
time  does  not  prize  it  highly  enough 
to  have  it  used  as  a  text  book  in  the 
schools.'  Can  such  a  weak  point  in 
our  judgment  withstand  the  quiet, 
but  firm  and  constant,  attack  of  the 
Catholic  Church?  Some  predict  Cath- 
olic supremacy  before  many  more 
generations  shall  have  lived,  and  with 
it  the  destruction  of  our  religious  and 
educational  liberty.  Some  of  our  best 
institutions  of  learning  have  already 
adopted  the  Bible  as  a  text  book.  In 
these  it  seems  to  have  carried  its 
purity  and  holy  influences  into  the 
midst  of  the  student-body  at  once. 
It  was  recently  added  to  the  curric- 
ulum of  our  State  University.  The 
moral  status  of  the  students  in  that 
institution  has  been  greatly  improved, 
we  are  inclined  to  think,  by  a  stronger 
regard  for  the  Bible  and  its  teachings, 
brought  about  in  a  great  measure 
through  the  influence  of  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.,  which  urges  the  careful  study  of 
the  Bible.  One  item  of  President 
Winston's  report  before  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Uni- 
versity, in  Raleigh,  February  18,  1892, 
shows  how  excellent  and  worthy  of 
emulation  by  colleges  and  schools,  are 
the  morals  of  the  students  of  that  in- 
stitution. Two  young  men  v/ere  dis- 
misr.ed  from  the  University  last  fall, 
one  for  the    maltreatment  of   a  new 
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student,  the  other  for  becoming  intox- 
icated while  on  a  visit  to  Raleigh. 
The  offense  of  the  former  called  the 
student-body  together  in  mass  meet- 
ing, where  the  affair  was  discussed 
and  declared  worthy  of  punishment. 
Some  object  to  the  use  of  the  Bible  as 
a  text-book  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
not  suitable.  Where  can  be  found 
any  language  that  is  more  beautiful 
and  sublime  than  that  of  David  in  the 
23rd  chapter  of  Psalms.-*  Where  can  be 
found  better  examples  of  similes,  met- 
aphors and  allegories  than  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Christ.^  What  life  is  better 
as  a  biographical  study  than  the  life 
of  Daniel  or  David.'  Where  are  better 
lessons  in  both  civil  and  moral  gov- 
ernment than  in  the  history  of  Israel.^ 
Where  is  better  philosophy  than  in 
the  writings  of  Solomon.? 

To-day  the  American  stands  sur- 
rounded by  the  fullest  educational 
liberty  in  the  world,  and  he  proudly 
boasts  of  the  stability  and  freedom  of 
the  republic.  But  in  the  mean  time 
there  are  evils  gnawing  the  vitals  of 
our  freedom.  They  are  working  as 
in  the  night-time,  when  no  eye  dis- 
cerns nor  ear  hears.  They  are  silent 
forces,  whose  efTect  will  be  seen  and 
felt  when  the  morning  dawns  upon 
our  inactive  virtues.  Let  the  bible  be 
taught  in  the  public  school,  in  the 
high  school,  in  the  college,  in  all  our 
institutions  of  learning.  When  this 
is  done  the  Church  will  receive  a  pow- 
erful support  from  the  school,  and  the 
antagonistic  influences  of  theCatholic 
Church  will  be  feared  and  felt  far  less. 
W.  P.  Lawrence. 


Value  of  Work  in  Prose  Criticism. 


"The  crowning  excellence  in  com- 
position is  naturalness."  "Art  at  its 
highest  and  nature  at  its  lowest  are 
one."  If  this  be  true,  then  such  means 
mu.st  be  resorted  to  as  will  bring  about 
this  naturalness;  and  there  can  be 
found  no  more  excellent  or  more  ef- 
fectual way  than  careful  and  thorough 
work  in  prose  criticism.  After  a  care- 
ful study  of  all  the  principles  of  Rheto- 
ric, then,  in  order  to  receive  benefit 
from  this  study,  these  principles  must 
be  applied.  And  such  application  is 
the  very  thing  done  in  prose  criticism. 
The  pupil  notes  carefully  whether  the 
author  has  fulfilled  or  violated  the 
rules  of  Rhetoric.  By  this,  the  rules 
are  impressed  upon  the  mind  and  their 
correct  application  is  also  learned. 
Moreover,  by  the  written  critiques,  ab- 
stracts, and  biographical  sketches,  the 
student  becomes  so  well  drilled  in  the 
application  of  the  principles  that  the>' 
become  almost  second  nature;  and 
then  his  composition  will  have  reach- 
ed that  ideal  point — naturalness. 

By  writing  critiques,  the  student  be- 
comes not  only  a  good  writer,  but  a 
good  critic,  and  his  taste  so  cultivated 
that  he  can  discern  the  beautiful  in 
all  discourse.  He  will  no  longer  feel 
so  wretchedly  ignorant  when  asked 
to  give  his  estimate  of  a  writer  or 
speaker,  or  of  any  discourse;  for  he 
will  know  how  to  criticise  truly.  He 
will  become  a  close  and  quick  obser- 
ver, which  is  truly  a  characteristic  to 
be  carefully  sought  after.  Such  a  per- 
son gets  more  out  of  life  than  one  who 
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is  so  slow  to  observe   what  he  comes 
in  contact  with. 

By  writing  abstracts,  the  student 
learns  to  condense  his  own  thoughts 
and  to  observe  carefully  and  judicious- 
ly the  thoughts  of  others.  Often  it  is 
extremely  important  to  put  "much  in 
a  little."  Some  people  are  judged  by 
this  very  thing.  This  skill  in  writing 
or  speaking  should  be  diligently 
sought  by  every  student. 

By  writing  biographical  sketches, 
he  becomes  well  versed  in  literature; 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  best  authors 
never  fails  to  awaken  in  one  a  thirst 
for  a  perusal  of  their  works.  And  thus 
he  becomes  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  styles  of  others  and  acquires 
both  a  style  and  an  extensive  vocabu- 
lary for  himself 

By  criticising  the  thought,  the  stu- 
dent becomes  a  better  logician,  and 
logic  is  what  the  world  is  seeking  for. 
No  other  mind  is  more  needed  in  the 
world  than  that  of  the  true  logician. 

By  work  in  prose  criticism,  one  ac- 
quires a  pure  diction  and  becomes 
capable  of  expressing  his  thoughts 
both  readily  and  accurately,  and  by 
an  extensive  study  of  the  works  of  the 
standard  English  writers,  his  thoughts 
are  made  more  prolific  and  his  inven- 
tive powers  wonderfully  strengthen- 
ed; and  the  final  result  is,  a  broad  and 
well-rounded  man.  In  fact,  it  appears 
that  of  all  the  work  in  the  whole  col- 
lege course,  no  partismore  productive 
of  good  to  the  student  than  that  spent 
in  this  way.-  It  is  not  only  beneficial, but 
is  very  enjoyable.     The  student  awaits 


the  hour  of  recitation  with  a  feeling  of 
real  pleasure. 

In  many  of  our  leading  institutions 
of  learning,  higher  work  in  English 
has  been  sadly  neglected;  but  it  is 
noted  with  gladness  than  in  some  of 
our  colleges  the  English  course  is  be- 
ing raised,  and  this  is  certainly  worthy 
of  approbation,  for  if  they  wish  to  send 
out  thorough  scholars,  they  should 
devote  a  long  while  to  the  work  in 
prose  criticism. 

Irene  Johnson. 

Some  Advantages  and  Disadvantages 
of  Free  Coinage  of  Silver. 


Some  exclaim:  "We  must  have 
more  money;  it  is  necessary  to  our 
progress  and  our  prosperity.  It  is 
necessary  that  the  currency  of  a  coun- 
try should  keep  pace  with  its  growth 
in  population  and  its  business."  Oth- 
ers may  say:  "We  are  satisfied  with 
the  money  we  have."  It  seems  there 
are  some  good  reasons  why  we  should 
have  more  money.  The  wealth  and 
population  of  the  United  States  are 
certainly  increasing,  and  is  it  not  rea- 
sonable that  we  should  have  more 
money  in  order  that  the  currency  may 
keep  pace  with  the  increase  of  the 
wealth  and  population  of  the  country.^ 
It  is  a  true  maxim  that  abundance  of 
money  makes  high  prices  for  products, 
and,  vice  vej-sa,  a  scarcity  of  money 
makes  low  prices  for  products. 

Well,  if  there  is  plenty  of  money  in 
circulation,  what  class  of  people  is 
benefitted.''  We  are  forced  to  say,  "the 
farmer,    of  course."     Is  not  that  the 
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class  that  needs  help?  The  farmer  for 
the  last  twenty  five  years  has  been 
falling  back  financially.  No  law  seems 
to  be  in  his  favor,  but  on  the  other 
hand  our  laws  have  a  tendency  to  pull 
him  back  and  give  all  classes  of  peo- 
ple the  advantage  over  him. 

Seeing  that  the  wealth  and  products 
of  the  United  States  are  increasing 
and  the  currency  remaining  the  same, 
it  is  evident  that  the  farmer  has  to 
dispose  of  his  products  at  low  prices 
and  the  laborer  toils  for  small  wages. 
The  farmer  has  been  faithfully  work- 
ing under  such  disadvantages,  until 
he  has  fallen  in  debt;  his  farm  is 
mortgaged;  some  one  has  a  note  for 
his  horse;  he  can  get  nothing  to  put 
on  his  farm;  he  cannot  buy  anything 
to  supply  the  wants  of  his  family  with- 
out credit,  or  without  making  over 
his  crop. 

At  the  present,  the  farmer  is  in  a 
critical  condition;  and  something  must 
be  done  or  he  will  necessarily  die  of 
hunger  and  in  debt.  Now,  what  would 
free  coinage  of  silver  do  for  the  agri- 
culturist.' Would  it  enable  him  to 
throw  off  the  iron-clad  mortgages 
that  now  hold  him  in  subjection.''  It 
would.  His  cotton  would  sell  for 
three  and  four  cents  per  pound  morfe; 
his  pea-nuts  would  advance  in  price; 
all  the  products  he  has  would  sell  for 
a  thi'-d  more.  Under  these  circum- 
stances he  would  be  able  to  pay  his 
debts  and  feci  encouraged  in  his  work. 
A  debt  of  a  hundred  dollars  could  be 
paid  then  as  easily  as  a  debt  of  sixty 
dollars  now. 

While   the   farmer  and   the  debtor 


would  gain  a  great  benefit  by  the  free 
coinage  of  silver,  the  creditor  would 
lose.  Why  so.-*  Suppose  Mr.  A.  lends 
Mr.  B.  a  hundred  dollars  in  1890  and 
in  1892  the  free  coinage  of  silver  is 
passed,  is  it  just  that  Mr.  B.  pay  that 
debt  with  a  hundred  dollars  of  free 
coinage?  In  other  words,  if  you  had  a 
horse  and  were  offered  a  hundred  dol- 
lars for  it  in  1891,  in  1892,  when  there 
is  more  money  in  circulation,  would 
you  be  willing  to  take  a  hundred  dol- 
lars for  it  then.-*  Certainly  not.  True 
it  is,  while  it  would  be  an  aid  to  one 
class  of  people,  it  is  a  draw-back  to 
another.  What  does  the  genius, 
Shakespeare,  say.-* 

"He  that  is  robb'd,  not  wanting  what  is  stolen. 
Let  him  not  know't,  and  he's  not  robb'd  at  all.'* 

There  are  creditors  that  would  not 
feel  this  change — could  not  realize 
that  they  had  unjustly  been  deprived 
of  some  of  their  wealth;  but  because 
they  have  plenty  of  money  and  wealth 
are  the  poor  justifiable  in  taking  this 
in.  an  unjust  way.-"  No,  other  means 
must  be  sought  by  which  the  poor 
must  be  helped. 

'•Poise  the  ranse  in  iu'^tice's  equal  scales, 

Whose  beam  stauds  sure,  whose  rightful  cause  prevails. " 

Ed.  Everett. 


Is  North  Carolina  Still  Too  Little  to 
Hold  Her  Big  Men? 


This  question  often  comes  to  us 
when  wc  hear  of  the  remarkable  suc- 
cesses of  Carolinians,  who  are  now 
scattered  over  different  states  of  our 
Union.  That  something  has  hereto- 
fore been  the  matter  somewhere  can- 
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not  be  denied.  We  know  too  well 
our  past  record  in  this  respect.  From 
the  very  first  period  of  our  existence 
as  a  State,  North  Carolina  has  been 
the  cradle  and  the  play-ground  of 
greatness,  but  how  often  has  this  ger- 
minating greatness  been  transplanted 
into  other  States  for  vigorous  develop- 
ment and  for  ripened  maturity  to  dis- 
play themselves!  Presidents  have 
been  born  here,  but  we  held  them 
only  in  embryo.  Other  States  have 
had  the  honor  of  developing  in  them 
those  traits  of  character  and  those 
powers  of  mind  that  have  fitted  them 
for  occupying  the  Presidential  Chair. 
This  is  an  unpleasant  remembrance, 
but  it  is  one  that  we  can  not  rid  our- 
selves of.  The  fates  have  fixed  it 
upon  us,  and  our  only  consolation  is 
in  the  hope  that  we  may  do  better  in 
the  future.  We  may  yet  have  a  Pre- 
sident, Carolina  born,  bred  and  grown 
— an  alluring  possibility  this!  When 
the  South,  though,  gets  her  next  Pre- 
sident, it  will  doubtless  not  be  North 
Carolina  which  has  for  so  long  a  time 
been  unable  to  retain  many  of  her 
brightest  men,  but  live,  progressive 
Georgia,  one  of  the  few  Southern 
States  that  have  been  able,  by  some 
means,  to  originate,  develop  and  ma- 
ture their  sons — to  keep  them  ever 
loyal  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

But  it  is  not  simply  our  Presidents 
that  have  left  us.  Great  men  in  all 
all  professions  have  found  here  a  field 
too  narrow  or  a  home  too  uncongenial, 
in  which  to  exercise  and  develop  their 
superior  intellects.  Many  of  them 
'have  gone  from  us,  and  are  now  mak- 


ing for  themselves  a  lasting  name, 
and  giving  to  strangers  that  great  in- 
tellectual and  moral  influence  that  is 
ours  by  right  of  birth,  but  which  birth- 
right we  have  sold  at  a  dear  cost  to 
our  own  glory. 

Learned  divines  such  as  Dr.  Deems, 
Rev.  A.  C.  Dixon  and  Rev.  Thos. 
Dixon,  now  rank  among  the  most 
powerful  expounders  of  religious 
truths  in  the  United  States,  but  no 
Carolina  congregation  sits  under  the 
inspiration  oftheir  eloquent  discourses. 
What  a  blessing  it  would  have  been 
had  we  been  able  to  keep  them  in  our 
own  State,  to  help  to  build  us  up  and 
to  shed  over  us  the  influences  oftheir 
intellects  that  are  now  dedicated  to 
others.  Surely  North  Carolina  needs 
as  good  preachers  as  any  other  State; 
but  heretofore  we  have  not  displayed 
that  readiness  and  willingness  to  co- 
operate in  religious  work  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  satisfy  the  longings  of  an 
ambitious  heart.  We  have  not  offered 
salaries  sufficient  to  keep  them  here, 
and  a  preacher  should  no  more  be  ex- 
pected to  live  on  a  small  salary  than 
any  other  man. 

Why  couldn't  our  State  furnish  a 
Forum  to  Mr.  Walter  Page.-*  We  have 
lacked  that  intellectual  progressive- 
ness  without  which  we  can  never  hope 
to  take  a  literary  stand  among  our 
sister  States.  We  have  been  too  nar- 
row in  our  educational  systems.  We 
have  left  poor,  willing,  deluded  human 
ignorance  to  eke  out  a  miserable  exist- 
ence in  what  we  call  our  back-woods 
territories,  without  offering  the  proper 
stimulus  to  enlightenment  and  learn- 
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ing.  And  with  a  disinterested  and 
unsympathetic  following,  no  man,  no 
matter  how  earnest,  powerful  and 
learned  he  may  be.  can  ever  hope  to 
accomplish  much.  With  such  sur- 
roundings he  must  toil  on  and  on, 
never  hoping  to  do  himself  nor  his 
fellow-men  justice,  but  must  content 
himself  with  a  narrow,  weak,  sickly 
intellectuality  that  the  world  will 
never  appreciate.  It  is  only  in  the 
busy  whirl  of  social,  material,  intel- 
lectual and  religious  progressiveness 
that  the  truly  great  mind  can  e.xist 
and  develop  itself  But  under  such 
conditions  as  these,  where  mind  op- 
poses, and  at  the  same  time,  strength- 
ens mind,  where  broad  fields  of 
thought  open  up  on  every  hand,  intel- 
lects are  developed  and  ideas  ad- 
vanced that  not  only  make  the  in- 
dividual famous,  but  bequeath  to  the 
world  an  undying  legacy. 

This  broad,  liberal  progressive 
spirit  North  Carolina  has  never  had 
to  any  very  encouraging  extent  until 
within  the  last  few  years.  But  at  last 
we  are  awakening  from  our  passive- 
ness,    and    becoming    aware    of    our 


situation,  we  have  gone  to  work  in 
earnest  to  develop  those  latent  forces 
that  have  so  long  been  dormant. 
From  north  to  south,  from  east  to 
west,  the  spirit  of  social,  political,  in- 
tellectual and  religious  enthusiasm  is 
finding  lodgement  in  every  heart,  and 
expression  in  every  forward  step.  It 
can  no  longer  be  said  that  we  sleep 
the  sleep  of  old  Rip  Van  Winkle. 
Our  twenty  years  of  napping  are  over, 
and  we  arise  more  energetic  and  bet- 
ter fitted  for  our  grand  work  of  de- 
velopment than  ever  before.  Ambi- 
tious politicians,  brilliant  literary 
geniuses  and  learned  divines  may 
cease  to  wander  homeless,  friendless, 
unappreciated  from  their  native  State; 
for  henceforth.  North  Carolina  offers 
to  them  a  ready,  a  willing  and  a  help- 
ing hand  in  all  their  labors.  Our  pre- 
sent recognition  among  our  sister 
States,  the  indications  of  progressive- 
ness on  all  sides,  and  better  still,  the 
great  intellectual  awakening  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  about  1,620,000 
Carolinians  bear  witness  to  these  facts. 

E.  L.  M. 
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EXCHANGE  DEPARTMENT, 


The  Norfolk  Collegian  is  gladly 
welcomed  to  our  sanctum.  It  is  a 
neat  and  spicy  journal,  and  coming, 
as  it  does,  from  a  female  college,  is  es- 
pecially interesting  to  those  who  make 
a  careful  study  of  woman's  mind. 

This  year  Brown  University  cele- 
brated its  124th  anniversary  by  ad- 
mitting women  to  its  classes  on  the 
same  condition  as  men. — Ex. 

The  Carolinian,  of  South  Carolina 
College,  has  reached  our  exchange 
table.  It  is  a  bright  magazine,  and 
speaks  well  for  its  editors  and  business 
managers,  since  they  seem  so  inter- 
ested in  their  work. 

There   are  40,000  women  studying 
in  the  various  colleges    of  America, 
and  yet  it  has  only  been  twenty-five^ 
years  since    the    first    college    in    the 
land  was  opened  to  them. — Ex. 

That  is  a  very  readable  article  in 
the  Trinity  Archive,  relative  to  Hon- 
orary Degrees,  and  will  surely  receive 
the  approbation  of  the  majority  of 
college  men.  At  present  many  de- 
grees, judging  from  their  wearers, 
mean  but  little;  but  we  can  ill  afford 
for  this  to  continue  true.  It  is  high 
time  that  colleges  become  more  wary 
about  conferring  such  degrees. 

The  Wake  Forest  Student  reflects 
much  credit  upon  its  college.  The 
fact  that  it  ranks  among  the  very  best 


magazines  of  its  kind,  bespeaks  for 
Wake  Forest  College  a  place  among 
the  foremost  colleges  and  universities 
south.  Its  articles  are  instructive  and 
of  a  high  literary  finish. 

The  discussion  concerning  the  Fe- 
male University  has  been  interesting. 
There  is  some  foundation  for  the  ar- 
gument produced  by  each.  Surely 
the  female  pupils  are  more  in  fault 
than  the  colleges*  For  instance,  it  is 
a  fact  that  in  some  cases  where  girls 
go  out  from  colleges,  represented  to 
the  public  as  graduates,  they  are  in 
truth  only  partial  graduates,  not  hav- 
ing received  lull  diplomas,  but  only 
certificates  of  proficiency  in  certain 
schools.  Gentlemen  naturally  judge 
the  female  colleges  by  the  so-called 
graduates  gone  out  from»their  doors, 
and  no  wonder  they  esteem  such  col- 
leges so  little. 

Oftentimes  these  very  colleges  are 
capable  of  doing  fine  work,  and  a  girl 
of  the  right  pluck  will  receive  much 
benefit  from  a  course  of  study  at  these 
institutions,  but  the  majority  of  girls 
fail  to  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunities presented.  But  we  can  readily 
see  the  great  need  of  co-educational 
colleges  and  female  universities; 
doubtless  these,  more  effectually  than 
any  other  means,  will  awaken  the 
girls  to  a  true  sense  of  their  needs, 
responsibilities  and  capabilities. 
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We  appreciate  the  notice  that  the  {  and  must    surely  be    a    dear   one   to 

Trinity  Archive  took  of  "Dan's"  arti-  I  "Dan."     In  justice   to   our   editors,  it 

cle  that  appeared  in   the   MONTHLY  ^  is,  perhaps,  well  to  state  that  the  ar- 

some  time  ago.     We   heartily  accord  i  tide  referred   to   was   a    contribution, 

with  it  in  everything   that  was   said.  and  hence  we  are  responsible  only  for 

The  only  error  that  it  committed  was  a  little  carelessness  in  not  keeping  up 

in  not  being  severer.     For    a  young  1  with  the  contributions  to  the  ^;r/^z't'£\ 


man  to  give  to  the  public,  as  his  own, 
an  article  written  by  another  man,  is 
a  bold  and  dangerous  act,  and  is  just- 
ly condemned  by  every  one.  This 
will  doubtless   be   a  lesson  to  many. 


Any  criticism  that  will  help  us  to  es- 
tablish and  to  maintain  a  pure,  digni- 
fied college  journal  will  always  be 
received  by  the  MONTHLY  in  the  best 
spirit. 


■   Y.  M.  C.  A.  NOTES. 


The  meetingsduring  the  past  month 
have  been  better  attended  than  during 
the  preceding  month.  The  subjects 
were  well  discussed.  Sometimes  the 
members  are  so  anxious  to  speak  on 
the  subject,  we  hardly  have  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  prayer  or  a  song  after  the 
leader  is  through  before  the  hour  is 
out.  But  while  some  of  the  young 
men  are  so  much  interested,  there  are 
others  equally  as  careless  about  at- 
tending. We  who  want  to  see  all  of 
our  fellow  students  strong  spiritually 
as  well  as  mentally  when  they  leave 
Elon,  earnestly  trust  that  the  parents 
and  friends  of  these  seemingly  care- 
less young  men  will  join  us  in  earnest 
prayer  for  a  spiritual  awakening  in 
their  hearts.  What  a  blessing  to  any 
community  is  a  band  of  live,  energetic 
christian  young  men!  But  how  de- 
grading is  a  band  of  young  men  who 
engage  in  vulgarity,  profanity  and 
drunken  revelries!  My  young  friend, 


to  which  band  do  you  belong.-*  Do 
you  try  to  belong  to  both  by  being  a 
moral  young  man.'  "Wherefore  do  }'ou 
spend  money  for  that  ivhich  is  not 
bread .-^  and  your  labor  for  that  luhich 
satisfieth  not?  hearken  diligently  unto 
me."  "Incline  your  ear,  and  come 
unto  me;  hear,  and  your  soul  shall 
live."  What  mind  is  it  that  these 
pointed  questions  and  earnest  entrea- 
ties from  God  do  not  impress.'* 

The  following  are  the  leaders  for 
March: 

March  6. — C.  C.  Williams. 
"      13  —Elijah  Moffitt. 
"     20. — W.  J.  Laine. 
"     27.— J.  W.    Rawls. 

As  the  State  Convention  draws 
near  the  anxiety  to  attend  grows 
stronger. 

Our  association  will  send  up  a  dele- 
gation of  probably  not  less  than  fif- 
teen. 

W.  P.  L. 
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LOCALS. 


S.   E.   EVERETT,  Editor. 


March  !  ! 

And  "she  do  git  next  to  a  fellow  ?  " 

Wanted — Money  to  finish  the  Chap- 
el. 

A  series  of  religious  meetings  will 
be  held  in  the  College  chapel  soon. 

The  grippe  has  gripped  a  few  of 
the  Professors  and  students  recently. 

There  will  be  a  big  snipe  hunt  at 
Elon  Friday  night  the  nth  of  March. 

Prof.  Dred  Peacock,  of  Greensboro 
Female  College,  paid  us  a  flying  visit 
a  few  days  ago. 

Plenty  of  rain,  and  the  March  wind 
does  not  fail  to  blow  as  in  days  of 
yore. 

Mr.  Porter  has  moved  his  family  to 
Elon,  and  expects  to  make  it  his 
home. 

Prof.  HoUeman's  residence  will  soon 
be  finished,  if  they  proceed  as  they 
are  now. 

Mr.  Comer,  who  left   school  on  ac- 
count of  his  poor  health,  is  improving  I 
slowly. 

Dr.  Long  has  begun  a  course  of 
lectures  to  be  given  twice  per  week, 
on  Constitutional  Law.  lie  gave  us 
one  last  Wednesday  evening,  which 
was  very  interesting. 


The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  meets  at  Greens- 
boro the  last  of  this  month.  Several 
will  go  from  Elon. 

We  will  have  a  lecture  in  the  Col- 
lege chapel,  March  17th,  by  President 
Winston  of  the  University. 

The  students  are  improving  the 
campus  very  much.  The  girls'  side 
of  the  campus  is  the  favorite  side. 

Mrs.  Edwards,  who  moveJ  from 
Raleigh  to  Elon  not  very  long  since, 
is  favorably  impressed  with  her  new 
home. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  will  have  a  mission 
meeting  Sunday  night,  March  13th. 
Prof.  Atkinson  preaches  a  missionary 
sermon. 

Miss  Jennie  Hernden  gave  a  birth- 
day party  the  5th  of  March.  Many 
of  her  friends  were  present  and  en- 
joyed a  pleasant  evening. 

A  motto  seen  on  the  board  in  the 
Latin  room:  "Seek  ye  first  Latin  and 
then  Greek,  and  all  other  things  will 
be  added  unto  you."  Soon  afterwards 
the  English  room  had  the  motto: 
"Obey  the  above  command  and  at 
the  final  day  of  reckoning  in  this  de- 
partment there  will  be  weeping  and 
wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth." 
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A  "Prep."  goes  to  W.  S.  Long,  D. 
D.,  to  get  him  to  write  him  out  a  pre- 
scription for  the  grippe.  Dr.  of  course 
refuses  to  do  so.  The  "Prep."  says  he 
can't  see  why  people  call  him  Dr. 
when  he  does  not  know  what  will 
cure  the  grippe. 

Our  conspicuous  Freshman,  ap- 
proaching the  Prof,  asks  for  a  Woit- 
zvortlis  Grammar.  The  Prof,  look- 
ing up,  says:  "I  am  not  aware  that 
such  an  edition  has  been  gotten  out." 
The  "Fresh."  studies  a  moment  and 
says:  "Well,  then,  the  kind  that  goes 
with  a  Webster  s  Ccesar.' 

About  two  weeks  ago  the  students 
pledged  themselves  to  give  a  small 
amount  of  money  each  for  the  purpose 
of  having  the  chapel  finished.    A  good 


many  have  already  collected  more 
than  the  amount  pledged,  .  and  the 
present  indications  are  that  we  will 
have  a  nicely  finished  chapel  for  Com- 
mencement. 

We  have  an  ambitious  class  in 
Blackstone.  And  in  order  for  it  to 
prove  its  progress  the  students  deci- 
ded to  have  a  sham  trial,  which  was 
soon  prepared;  and  in  a  very  short 
while  two  young  men  were  indicted 
for  stealing  wood.  The  trial  was  con- 
ducted in  an  orderly  manner,  and 
many  good  speeches  were  made  both 
for  and  against  the  defendants,  but  it 
was  all  of  no  avail — the  jitry  "hung." 
Some  say  bribery  was  the  rope  that 
himg  them. 
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East  liviCartiaa  Street,  I^-A-ZLiEIZO-H,  I>T.  C. 
It  is  positively  the  most  reliable  house  for 

RENOyATING  GENTS'  AND  LADIES'  CLOTHING 

In  the  South.      Send  sample  job,  which  will  be  shipped  to  you  free  of  charge. 
Address  all  orders  to 


CEOss  &  lineha:^, 

Leading  Clothiers  and  Furnishers* 

OUWt    JfiOTVO  :     Produce  the  best  goods  ever  offered   to   the   public,   and  at  the 
lowest  prices. 

Our  Stock  of  new  spring  arrivals  comprise  both   CUTAWAYS  AND  SACKS    of  the 
latest  styles  and  shades. 

Anything  you  want  in  the 

CLOTHING  AND  FURNISHING  LINE 

You  can  always  find  in  our  extensive  assortment  and  at  the  closest  possible  prices. 
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HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

NEW  CLOTHING  AND  HATS. 

We  have  just  received  our  Large  Stock  of  Fall  and  Winter 

Glotliing,  Hats  and  Gents'  Furnishing  Goods, 

AND  WE  HAVE  EVERYTHING  NEW 

LATEST   STYLES   OUT. 


We  will  sell  only  First-Class  Goods  and  of  the  Best  Makes.  SCHLOSS  BRO.'S  &  CO. 
and  STRUUSS  &  BRO.'S  FINE  CLOTHLNG  for  Men,  and  PROGRESS  and  the  GOLD 
MEDAL  Suits  for  Boys.  In  HATS  we  sell  the  celebrated  MELVILLE,  JOHN  B.  STETSOxN 
&  CO.  arid  DUNLAPS  in  Soft  and  Stiff.  In  FURNISHING  GOODS,  we  have  the  largest 
and  best  line  in  the  city.  We  want  everybody  to  come  and  see  us  and  look  through  our  stock 
when  in  Greensboro.     You  can  save  money  by  buying  of  us, 

Very  Respectfully, 

C.  M.  VAN  STORY  &  CO., 

Leading  One  Price  Clothiers  and  Hatters,  GREENSBORO,   N.   C. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  FINE  CLOTHING 

AT 

F.  FISHBLATE'S. 

We  have  just  received  our  Mammouih  Pall  and  Wintt  r  Stock  of  Clothing,  Hats  and 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  ROYALTY. 


For  ages  royalty  has  reigned  su- 
preme. Monarchs  have  ruled  the 
nations.  Monarchies  have  become 
tyrannical,  and  aristocracies  have 
become  oligarchal.  The  bewailing 
cries  of  people  oppressed  by  cruel 
rulers  have  arisen.  The  people  have 
been  impoverished  in  order  to  fur- 
nish costliest  gems  to  the  crowns  of 
kings.  Upright  men  who  have  dared 
to  speak  for  freedom  have  perished  at 
the  stake.  Numerous  wars  —  wars 
bloody  and  terrible — have  swept  over 
fair  lands;  and  the  majority  of  these 
have  originated  from  a  desire  to  be 
freed  from  the  despotic  yoke.  Roy- 
alty, we  say,  that  diabolical  monster 
whose  deeds  are  black  as  hades,  has 
been  the  swaying  power  among  many 
people  in  many  ages. 

But  we  will  not  attempt  to  enumer- 


ate and  portray  the  dark  and  horrible 
acts  of  wicked  sovereigns,  and  the 
troubles  and  calamities  arising  there- 
from. You  have  but  to  read  the  his- 
tories of  various  lands  and  there  you 
will  find  the  pages  spotted  with  satan- 
ical  works.  Neither  is  it  our  purpose 
to  describe  the  conflicts  and  revolu- 
tions that  have  arisen  among  nations 
who,  weighed  down  by  the  oppres- 
sions of  tyrannical  lords,  have  desired 
immunity  from  servile  bondage;  your 
historians  have  already  pictured  to 
you  these  gloomy  scenes.  But  we 
invite  you  to  notice,  if  you  will,  a 
brighter  scene — one  wherein  Royalty 
is  but  a  phantom  of  remembrance. 

No  one  will  deny  that  by  nature 
man  desires  liberty,  and  that  no  man 
in  a  normal  condition  car^  experience 
genuine  happiness  unless  he  is  free. 
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As  this  is  true  of  one  man,  it  is  like- 
wise true  of  a  confederation  of  men. 
As  some  learned  writer  has  said, 
"The  true  object  of  government  is  the 
promotion  of  the  happiness  of  the 
people  governed, "and  Luther  also  has 
said,  "Authority  was  notinstituted  for 
its  own  ends,  nor  to  make  use  of  the 
persons  subjected  to  it  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  its  own  caprices  and  ill 
passions,  but  for  the  interest  and  ad- 
vantage of  the  people."  And  it  is 
widely  admitted  that  the  best  known 
form  of  government  is  the  Republic. 
Again,  it  is  said  that  "education  alone 
makes  free,"  therefore  a  nation  must 
be  educated  before  it  shall  become  a 
Republic. 

Mr.  Edward  A.  Freeman,  in  speak- 
ing of  a  federal  government,  says: 
"That  ideal,  in  its  highest  and  most 
elaborate  development,  is  the  most 
finished  and  the  most  artificial  pro- 
duction of  political  ingenuity.  It  is 
hardly  possible  that  federal  govern- 
ment can  attain  its  perfect  form  except 
in  a  highly  refined  age,  and  among 
a  people  whose  political  education 
has  already  stretched  over  many  gen- 
erations." 

To  summarise,  all  people  desire 
liberty.  This  desire  is  obtained  and 
the  greatest  happiness  to  the  nation 
likewise  when  the  republican  form  of 
government  exists.  The  more  intel- 
lectual development  a  nation 'as  a 
whole  receives,  the  more  will  liberty 
be  longed  for;  and  by  the  further  ex- 
tension of  this  development.  Royalty 
must  inevitably  fade  away  and  die. 
And  now  if  some  nations  have  already 


adopted  the  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment, and  there  exists  a  spirit  of 
unrest  and  also  an  educational  revo- 
lution in  those  which  are  now  mon- 
archies, may  it  not  be  predicted  that 
ere  long  royalty  will  die  a  natural 
death.? 

First,  your  attention  is  directed  to 
your  own  beloved  country.  Who  has 
not  heard  of  the  conflicts  of  our  an- 
cesters  for  liberty.?  Whose  heart  does 
not  swell  both  with  reverence  and 
joy  at  the  thought  of  1776.?  Yes,  our 
fathers  were  oppressed  by  monarchical 
government,  and  they  resolved  to  be 
free,  and  for  more  than  a  century 
royalty  has  not  put  foot  on  union  soil. 

After  great  oppression  by  the  Span- 
ish government,  Mexican  independ- 
ence was  for  the  first  time  proclaimed 
in  1813,  and  now  Mexico  constitutes 
a  confederation  of  states  modelled 
after  that  of  the  United  States.  In 
speaking  of  this  country  the  his- 
torian has  said,  "Amid  the  confusion 
of  empires,  republics,  dictatorships 
and  military  usurpations,  succeeding 
each  other  with  bewildering  rapidity, 
the  thoughtful  student  will  still  detect 
a  steady  progress  towards  the  ulti- 
mate triumph  of  those  liberal  ideas 
which  lie  at  the  base  of  true  national 
freedom." 

Notwithstanding  many  opposing 
forces,  France  has  for  more  than 
twenty  years  been  a  Republic.  In 
speaking  of  France,  Mr.  De  Blowitz 
says,  "A  few  more  generations  and 
the  Republic,  with  its  healthy  oscilla- 
tions, with  its  changes,  which  are 
sometimes  disquieting,  but  which  are 
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ultimately  rectified  by  popular  com- 
mon sense,  will  have  become  the  na- 
tion itself.  Everybody  will  take  his 
share  in  it  —  his  share  of  burdens, 
glory  and  benefits — and  the  memories 
of  monarchical  rivalries,  relegated  to  a 
few  isolated  and  obstinate  hearts,  will 
be  drowned  in  the  current  of  a  republic 
which  will  have  become  national." 

Brazil  only  a  short  time  ago  came 
to  unite  with  those  countries  that  had 
trampled  under  foot  Royalty,  and  she 
too  adopted  the  Republican  form  of 
government. 

Spain  is  fast  becoming  a  nation  of 
liberty.  The  Spanish  statesman  Se- 
fior  Castelar  thus  writes:  "We  can 
thus  say  clearly  that,  thanks  to  the 
power  of  an  idea,  Spain  is  a  true  de- 
mocracy, and  a  free  and  progressive 
democracy;  for  though  we  see  in  itf, 
bosom  two  such  historical  and  privi- 
leged institutions  as  an  hereditary 
monarchy  and  a  state  church,  their 
influence  compared  with  what  it  for- 
merly was,  is  hardly  perceptible  in 
the  luminous  inundation  of  new  ideas. 
A  people  that  has  a  written  constitu- 
tion by  which  it  can  always  preserve 
its  sovereignty,  its  liberty  of  thought 
and  belief,  freedom  of  the  press,  a 
sacred  and  inviolable  home  for  every 
citizen,  a  popular  jury  system,  and 
universal  suffrage,  can  well  be  called 
with  pride  a  true  democracy — not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  some  irre- 
sistible fate  imposes  upon  it  a  few 
contradictions  arising  from  the  laws 
of  nature  and  of  history.  We  shall 
ultimately  overcome  these  contradic- 
tions by  the  strength  of  our  will  and 


the  nobility  of  our  ideal,  two  forces 
that  cannot  fail  to  be  irresistible, 
though  their  development  may  be 
gradual." 

Notice,  if  you  will,  the  Swiss  re- 
public. The  historians  Hug  and  Stead, 
in  speaking  of  the  Swiss  said:  "Step 
by  step  we  have  seen  a  handful  of 
gallant  people  free  themselves  from 
oppression,  by  emperor  or  duke,  by 
prince  or  lord,  by  prelate  or  cloister. 
Inch  by  inch  the  people  at  large  have 
gained  their  political  rights  from  for- 
eign overlords  or  from  native  aristoc- 
racies. W^e  have  seen  how  a  tiny 
confederation  of  three  petty  states 
has  grown  into  a  league  of  eight  and 
then  of  thirteen  independent  districts, 
and  how  this  has  developed  into  the 
federal  state  of  twenty-two  cantons 
of  our  own  day."  Doubtless  this  de- 
velopment has  been  brought  about 
by  the  people's  being  educated.  It 
has  been  said  that  probably  no  other 
people  in  the  world  have  so  fully  and 
so  clearly  recognized  the  relation  of 
education  to  freedom,  and  that  the 
Swiss  educational  system  is  such  that 
it  reaches  down  to  the  poorest  child 
and  penetrates  into  the  remotest  val- 
ley. In  1 882  there  were  in  the  schools 
of  Switzerland  272,039  males  and 
244,896  females  in  receipt  of  educa- 
tion. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Australia 
is  now  drawing  attention.  At  the 
convention  that  met  in  Sydney  in 
1891,  a  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Federal  Constitution  was  submitted 
to  the  convention,  and  a  motion  was 
also  made  in  favor  of  the  election   of 
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the  governor-general  by  the  people. 
The  motion  was  vetoed,  but  the  bill 
was  received  somewhat  favorably. 
While  the  Federal  Constitution  has 
not  as  yet  been  fully  adopted,  still 
there  is  a  probability  of  such  action 
at  no  distant  day.  One  of  the  leading 
delegates  to  the  convention  distinctly 
stated  that  the  ultimate  destiny  of 
Australia  is  to  be  a  republic. 

The  indications  of  Italy  are  not  un- 
favorable to  a  free  country  in  the  fu- 
ture; for  besides  her  infant  and 
elementary  schools,  her  public  and 
private  schools  and  her  evening 
schools  for  adults,  she  has  no  fewer 
than  seventeen  national  universities. 

In  Austria  the  subject  of  education 
now  receives  especial  attention; 
schools  of  all  kinds  have  been  estab- 
lished. Notwithstanding  it  is  a  mon- 
archy, at  one  of  the  assemblies  a  few 
years  ago  the  people  were  exhorted 
"to  work  with  united  energy  at  the 
solution  of  the  greatest  of  their  tasks, 
the  uniting  of  the  people  of  Austria, 
so  that  she  might  become  a  powerful 
State,  strong  in  the  ideas  of  justice 
and  liberty." 

That  absolute  monarchy  of  Russia, 
whose  oppressive  measures  have  been 
agitating  the  whole  land  so  deeply, 
has  signs  pointing  to  a  better  govern- 
ment in  the  advancing  years.  Edu- 
cation is  doing  a  grand  work  in  that 
country.  It  is  said  that  the  standard 
of  teaching  is  high  and  may  be  com- 
pared to  that  of  the  German  univer- 
sities. The  students  are  hardworking 
and  generally  intelligent. 

Germany  too  is  bound  to  become  a 


republic.  She  has  twenty-one  uni- 
versities, the  number  of  pupils  in  at- 
tendance at  each  ranging  from  200  to 
4,000,  to  say  nothing  of  her  primary, 
secondary  and  higher  technical 
schools.  Her  educational  system  is 
so  superior  and  her  intellectual  cul- 
ture so  high  that  ere  long  she  will 
throw  off  her  monarchical  chains. 
Even  now  the  republican  form  of 
government  is  making  its  way  into 
the  empire;  of  the  twenty-six  states 
twenty-two  are  monarchical,  one  an 
imperial  province  and  three  are 
republics. 

Lastly  we  come  to  England — that 
nation  which  has  been  so  royal.  In 
an  article  on  English  Royalty,  the 
English  statesman,  Mr.  Henry  La- 
bouchere  says  that  the  "tenure  of 
every  English  sovereign  to  the  crown 
will  be  dependent  on  good  behavior." 
He  thinks  the  monarchy  may  yet  en- 
dure for  many  a  year.  But  he  at  the 
same  time  gives  some  of  the  disad- 
vantages of  Royalty,  which  certainly 
seem  sufficiently  powerful  to  influence 
the  people  to  oppose  such  a  govern- 
ment. He  says  that  Ro3^alty  costs, 
all  told,  about  one  million  pounds  per 
annum.  In  his  opening  paragraph 
there  seems  to  be  evidences  that 
England  will  ere  long  become  a  re- 
public. He  says:  "The  feticism  of 
loyalty  to  a  royal  family  is  no  more. 
The  right  divine  of  kings  to  rule  is  a 
thing  of  the  past.  The  fuss  and 
feathers  of  a  court,  that  once  inspired 
reverential  awe,  are  now  anachronisms 
that  have  outlived  their  time,  and  are 
viewed  with    contemptuous    curiosity 
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by  all  except  professional  courtiers 
and  the  silliest  of  the  silly.  The  con- 
tinental sovereigns  maintain  their 
sway  by  means  of  their  armies,  and 
they  are  the  masters  of  their  subjects. 
In  England  the  sovereign  rules,  but 
does  not  govern.  The  Queen  of  the 
British  Empire  remains  a  monarch, 
partly  because  the  English  dislike 
change  in  the  abstract,  and  partly 
because  the  system  of  which  she  is 
the  figure-head  has  practical  advant- 
ages, which  in  the  opinion  of  her 
subjects  counterbalance  its  theoretical 
absurdity." 

We  have  reviewed  hastily  the  char- 
acteristic features  of  the  leading  na- 
tions relative  to  their  political  situa- 
tions.    As  a  spirit  of  political  unrest, 


a  longing  for  liberty,  and  an  educa- 
tional advancement  permeate  these 
countries,  the  same  tendencies  are 
also  pulsating  the  hearts  of  other  na- 
tions. These  truths  cannot  but  give 
evidence  of  the  abolition  of  monarchy 
and  point  to  a  rapidly  approaching 
time  when  all  nations  will  adopt  that 
grand  form  of  government — "  of  the* 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people."  Surely  the  landmarks  of  the 
nations  direct  us  towards  a  land 
where  the  cries  of  people  oppressed 
by  ruthless  monarchs  are  never  more 
heard,  where  gentle  liberty  rules  over 
all,  where  Royalty  lies  deep  buried 
amid  the  crumbling  thrones  of  by- 
gone ages. 

Irene  Johnson. 


LAKE  DRUMMOND. 


It  is  generally  known  that  Virginia 
is  noted  for  her  rocky  cliffs  and  valu- 
able mineral  springs;  her  fertile  val- 
leys and  high  mountain  peaks;  her 
frightful  chasms  and  beautiful  cata- 
racts; her  Natural  Bridge  and  Lost 
River;  for  her  summer  resorts,  both 
in  the  mountains  and  by  the  sea- 
shore. About  all  this  grand  scenery 
we  read  and  talk,  and  sometimes 
visit.  But  there  is  something  ^se  in 
this  State  that  is  grand  and  beautiful 
of  which  we  hear  very  little.  And 
we  hope  that  friends  in  "The  Old 
North  State  "  and  readers  of  TlIE 
Monthly  will  bear  with  us  while  we 


attempt  to  tell  them  of  a  visit  to  this 
beautiful  and  sublime  spot — the 
"Lake  of  the  Dismal  Swamp"  or 
"Lake  Drummond." 

It  was  a  lovely  morn  in  May.  The 
sun  shone  clear  and  bright,  the  birds 
sang  sweetly,  the  fresh  morning 
zephyr  was  filled  with  the  pleasant 
odors  of  many  a  new-born  flower, 
and  all  nature  seemed  to  join  in  a 
song  of  praise.  On  such  a  morn  as 
this  the  writer,  with  a  band  of  fifteen 
pleasure  seekers  from  Suffolk,  Va., 
found  himself  on  the  way  to  a  canal, 
two  miles  distant,  that  leads  to  this 
mysterious  lake. 
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In  going  to  a  place  of  this  kind 
frequently  it  is  the  company  that  we 
are  in  that  we  enjoy  as  much  as  the 
place  we  visit,  and  especially  was 
this  true  in  our  case.  So  please  par- 
don us  for  partly  describing  the 
crowd.  We  are  glad. to  be  able  to 
head  the  list  with  a  young  Methodist 
"preacher,  which  fact  will  doubtless 
lend  dignity  to  the  reader's  idea  of  the 
crowd;  several  Sunday  Schoolteach- 
ers; a  lady  teacher  from  one  of  the 
Suffolk  seminaries,  who  was  a  botan- 
ist; one  music  teacher  and  vocalist; 
one  married  couple,  several  young 
ladies,  one  old  bachelor  who  acted  as 
jilter  and  two  "  gentlemen  of  color," 
whose  business  it  was  to  pull  or  pro- 
pel the  boat.  Thus  accompanied  we 
reached  the  canal  about  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  entered  a  small  boat 
about  twenty-five  feet  long  and  five 
feet  wide,  which  had  rather  an  anti- 
quated appearance,  and  set  sail  for 
the  lake  ten  miles  away,  going  at  the 
rate  of  about  two  miles  per  hour. 

The  width  of  the  canal  varies  from 
eight  to  twelve  feet,  hence  it  was  very 
easy  to  jump  from  the  boat  to  the 
bank  and  vice  versa.  For  some  time 
all  were  quiet,  and  entertained  each 
other  by  discussing  different  subjects, 
but  this  soon  grew  tiresome.  To 
break  the  monotony  we  leaped  from 
the  boat  to  the  bank  to  pluck  such 
wild  flowers  as  we  chanced  to  see  on 
the  way.  The  botanist  made  it  inter- 
esting to  us  by  explaining  their  nature 
and  growth  and  odor.  The  preacher 
increased  the  interest  by  commenting 
on  the  goodness  of  God  in  preparing 


more  beauties  in  nature  for  man  than 
he  can  possibly  enjoy.  Then  the  vo- 
calist concluded  the  discussion  by 
singing  of  the  love  of  God,  the  beau- 
ties in  nature,  and  the  importance  of 
flowers  in  the  advancement  of  love. 
This  caused  the  bachelor,  who  was 
becoming  enamored  of  one  of  the 
young  ladies,  to  grow  very  "senti- 
mental "  and  as  though  he  had  just 
begun  to  see  what  life  was  in  its  tru- 
est and  highest  sense.  Thus  the  first 
three  or  four  hours  were  pleasantly 
spent,  but  we  naturally  began  to  long 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  romantic 
lake. 

However,  this  tire  of  waiting  was 
soon  broken  by  the  falling  of  a  moc- 
casin, from  an  overhanging  bough 
into  the  bow  of  the  boat.  For  a 
few  minutes  all  was  in  a  fever  of  ex- 
citement, and  but  for  the  high  reeds 
on  both  sides  of  the  canal  the 
snpke  would  have  been  both  pilot  and 
captain  of  the  crew.  But  men  always 
appear  brave  when  there  is  no  way  of 
escape  by  flight,  so  the  intruder  was 
killed  and  the  barge  went  on  her  way. 
The  preacher  then  commented  on  the 
obstacles  in  life,  and  emphasized  the 
importance  of  being  brave  until  the 
end.  In  the  mean  time  the  bachelor, 
who  in  his  effort  to  get  away  from  the 
snake  had  badly  mashed  his  girl's 
toes,  was  apologizing  to  her  in  the 
most  sympathetic  manner,  and  soon 
succeeded  in  making  it  clear  to  her 
that  he  would  rather  have  been  bitten 
by  the  reptile  than  to  have  caused 
her  the  least  bodily  pain. 

However,  the  fright  from  the  intru- 
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der  was  soon  forgotten,  and  all  were 
again  beginning  to  grow  weary  and 
anxious  when  the  cry  was  made:  The 
lake!  The  lake!!  In  an  instant  all 
were  standing  on  tip  toe  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  its  shining  waters.  And 
behold  it  lay  clear  and  motionless  as 
though  it  had  enjoyed  the  calm  of 
twilight  for  many  centuries.  No  sail 
floated  on  its  placid  bosom,  no  rocks 
reared  their  heads  above  its  waters, 
no  craftsman  disturbed  its  deathlike 
stillness,  and  no  bustling  city  was  on 
its  shores.  All  was  quiet.  Nosound, 
save  the  song  of  birds  and  the  hum  of 
bees,  was  to  be  heard.  It  seemed  as 
though  it  was  put  there  to  reflect  the 
sun's  bright  rays  by  day  and  to  wel- 
come the  moon  and  stars  by  night — a 
place  where  spirits  may  play  undis- 
turbed in  the  twilight,  and  the  ghosts 
of  disappointed  lovers  may,  when  the 
moon  is  bright,  think  of  the  times 
when  they  were  joyous  and  happy — 
the   recalling  of  which    only   makes 


them  more  miserable  when  the  silvery 
reminder  has  sunk  behind  the  hills. 

Poets  may  visit  high  mountain  peaks, 
bathe  their  burning  brows  in  the 
clouds  and  behold  the  rainbow  as  a 
complete  circle.  They  may  catch  in- 
spiration from  the  roar  of  falling  wa- 
ters and  have  their  ears  tickled  by  the 
songs  of  birds,  or  listen  to  the  trick- 
ling of  meadow  streamlets,  but  me- 
thinks  that  their  love  for  nature  and 
for  solitude  can  never  be  complete 
until  they  have  seen  a  lake  surround- 
ed by  nothing  but  trees,  crossed  by 
nothing  but  birds,  and  whose  waters 
are  rippled  by  nothing  but  the  wind. 
Such  is  "Lake  Drummond,  of  the  Dis- 
mal Swamp." 

After  spending  a  few  hours  on  its 
shores,  and  enjoying  a  sumptuous 
dinner  in  full  view  of  its  waters,  we 
more  in  love  with  nature  than  ever 
before,  boarded  our  craft  for  home. 
J.  H.  Jones. 
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THE  BLIND  BARD  OF  GREECE. 


The  biography  of  the  most  famous 
writer  of  Epic  poetry  is  very  brief  and 
obscure.  The  date  of  his  birth  and 
of  his  death  is  unknown  to  us;  and 
his  works  furnish  the  only  mirror  in 
which  we  can  see  and  means  by  which 
we  can  learn  anything  pertaining  to 
the  life  and  character  of  this  poetical 
genius.  The  name  of  Homer  is  the 
greatest  in  Grecian  literature,  and  be- 
cause of  the  age  in  which  he  lived  we 
might  say  the  greatest  in  all  litera- 
ture. He  speaks  a  language  which 
thrills  our  blood  in  spite  of  the  sepa- 
ration of  hundreds  of  years.  His 
thought,  passions,  feelings,  and  flights 
of  fancy  are  all  more  or  less  adapted 
to  this  day  as  they  were  to  his  own, 
and  his  genius  may  be  contemporary 
with  the  mind  of  every  generation  for 
a  thousand  years  to  come. 

The  poems  of  Homer  do  not  consti- 
tute merely  a  great  item  of  the  splen- 
did literature  of  Greece  but  a  world 
of  their  own,  separate  and  distinct 
from  all  other  productions  of  Grecian 
literature,  which  is  an  evidence  of  the 
belief  that  they  were  composed  by 
one  author.  In  them  we  see  some- 
thing of  the  author's  profound  great- 
ness, because  he  introduces  us  to  man 
in  every  relation  of  which  he  is  capa- 
ble; in  every  one  of  his  arts,  devices, 
institutions,  in  the  entire  circle  of  his 
experience, showing  not  merely  details 
of    events,  but  a   scheme  of  human 


life  and  character,  complete  in  all  its 
parts. 

One  thing  arrests  our  attention  and 
calls  forth  our  admiration.  Notwith- 
standing, Homer  lived  in  an  age  that 
was  narrow,  shallow,  and  conceited 
in  the  utmost,  he,  wholly  unlike  other 
writers  of  past  ages  was  free  from 
egotism.  "He  very  rarely  used  the 
first  person— only  once  in  a  passage 
of  any  importance,  and  exclusively 
in  invocations  to  the  Muse." 

The  poems  of  Homer  are  of  intense 
interest  to  us  and  why.''  Because  they 
introduce  to  us  in  the  very  beginnings 
of  their  experience  the  most  gifted 
people  of  the  world,  and  enable  us  to 
judge  how  they  became  such  as  in 
later  times  we  know  them;  how  they 
began  to  discharge  the  splendid  part 
allotted  to  them  in  shaping  the  des- 
tinies of  the  world.  Homer  has  ex- 
hibited this  picture  with  such  a  full- 
ness both  of  particulars  and  of  vital 
force,  as  to  win  our  admiration  and  to 
show  that  never  in  any  country  has 
an  age  been  so  completely  placed 
upon  record.  Hence  we  must  con- 
clude that  whatever  other  learning  he 
lacked  he  was  miaster  of  two  books 
unknown  to  many  a  world-renowed 
author — the  book  of  Nature  and  that 
of  Man. 

We  notice  that  as  was  the  custom 
of  the  bards  of  that  day  he  went  from 
place  to  place  over  his  native  land, 
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gathering  whatever  object-lessons 
from  nature  he  could,  consoling  op- 
pressed humanity  by  chanting  forth 
those  enraptured  strains  which  have 
so  sweetly  embalmed  his  memory. 
Though  this  bard  is  commonly  attach- 
ed to  some  particular  reigning  family, 
we  don't  believe  that  he  was  ever  tied 
down  as  a  family  retainer  to  a  narrow 
corner  in  a  narrow  country: 

(i.)  Because  his  works  have  sur- 
vived the  action  of  time  and  its  revo- 
lutions which  have  obliterated  every 
contemporary  production,  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  surpassing  nature  of  the 
works  we  must  assign  to  their  author 
a  decided  pre-eminence  among  the 
men  of  his  class  and  time. 

(2.)  A  connection  with  a  particular 
family  would  almost  certainly  have 
left  signs  of  it  upon  the  poems.  But 
while  the  poems  are  intensely  nation- 
al they  are  nowhere  sectional. 

(3.)  His  works  show  an  acquaint- 
ance with  geography,  which  was  evi- 


dently for  the  most  part  founded  on 
personal  inspection,  and  he  refers 
especially  to  the  effects  of  travel  in 
enriching  and  quickening  the  mind. 

Now,  in  conclusion  let  me  say  that 
whether  of  royal  family,  or  whether 
an  Asiatic  Greek  or  a  European, 
whether  Homer  or  somebody  else, 
this  we  know,  that  as  we  picture  to 
ourselves  the  Father  of  all  known 
poetry,  traversing  the  hills  and  vales 
of  Greece  from  court  to  court,  from 
festival  to  festival,  in  free  communion 
with  nature,  and  in  large  observation 
of  man,  and  in  the  constant  practice 
of  the  glorious  art  which  requited 
hospitality  with  the  delight  of  song — 
we  delight  to  call  him  Homer.  And 
although  so  indisputably  unauthentic, 
we  are  persuaded  that  when  the  lapse 
of  centuries  has  told  its  story,  even 
then  the  children's  children  of  gener- 
ations yet  unborn  and  of  ages  yet  to 
come,  will  revere  the  name  of  Homer. 


The  Climax  of  Missions  in  Foreign  Lands. 


Before  we  begin  the  discussion  of 
this  subiect,  let  us  see  what  the  term, 
"Climax"  means. 

It  comes  from  the  Greek,  and  means 

►to  learn,  to   step,   to   ascend.     Then 

our  subject  means  the  stepping  up,  or 

the    ascent    of    missions    in    foreign 

lands. 

As  knowledge   advances,  the  laws 


of  the  material  world  are  seen  to 
harmonize  more  closely  with  the  laws 
of  the  spiritual  world  than  they  were 
once  thought  to  do.  A  better  knowl- 
edge both  of  science  and  theology 
has  been  and  is  still  opening  up  new 
and  grand  fields  of  thought  where 
the  light  of  Christ  disarms  the  theo- 
retical mind  of  its    power  to    hinder 
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the  progress  of  the  church.  The 
Bible  is  found  to  be  the  basis  of  all 
science  and  God  the  immediate  source 
of  all  power. 

"To  everything  there  is  a  season, 
and  a  time  to  purpose  under  heav- 
en." "And  the  earth  was  without 
form  and  void."  Among  the  many 
theories  concerning  the  formation  of 
the  earth,  there  is  one  that  seems  to 
harmonize  with  the  Scripture  quoted 
above.  It  supposes  that  the  earth 
was  once  a  part  of  a  vast  sea  of  neb- 
ulous matter,  which,  by  solidifying 
and  at  the  same  time  revolving, 
threw  off  gaseous  bodies,  which 
through  the  process  of  cooling  during 
many  thousands  of  years  have  been 
formed  into  the  earth  and  other  plan- 
ets that  revolve  around  the  sun  as  the 
great  center  of  attraction. 

Is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
during  the  time  when  the  earth  was 
in  a  gaseous  condition  that  it  was  also 
the  season  when  it  was  without  form 
and  void,  for  then  it  was  not  capable 
of  producing  vegetable  life  or  sustain- 
ing animal  life.''  Thistheorysuppos.es, 
also,  that  in  the  creation  of  the  earth 
there  was  one  season  called  the  car- 
boniferous age,  when  carbon  was  so 
much  in  excess  of  other  gases  that  it 
was  impossible  for  animal  life  to  exist, 
but  the  growth  of  vegetation  was  su- 
perior and  much  more  vigorous  than 
it  ever  has  been  since  or  ever  will  be. 
This  season  evidently  followed  the 
season  when  the  "earth  was  without 
form  and  void." 

After  the  carboniferous  age  came 
the  season  of  animal  life  when  a  part 


of  the  carbon  of  the  carboniferous 
age  had  been  taken  up  by  the  vege- 
tation which  we  find  in  a  carbonic 
state,  as  coal,  now  deep  down  in  the 
earth. 

It  is  noticeable  here  again  that  the 
creation  of  animal  life  was  the  last 
thing  in  the  category  of  the  creation 
as  well  as  in  the  theory. 

The  Divine  wisdom  shown  in  so  . 
wonderfully  fitting  up  this  world  for 
the  home  of  man  cannot  be  too  highly 
appreciated  and  it  helps  us  to  feel  the  « 
force  of  what  Solomon  meant  when 
he  said;  "To  every  thing  there  is  a 
season,  and  a  time  to  every  purpose 
under  heaven." 

The  force  of  this  Scripture  is  felt 
in  the  development  of  man  as  a  race. 
Man  has  a  three-fold  nature:  the  an- 
imal or  physical,  the  mental  and  the 
spiritual;  and  in  the  development  of 
these  natures  each  comes  in  its  order. 
First  was  the  physical  age,  next 
came  the  mental  and  lastly  we  natur- 
ally expect  the  spiritual.  There  was 
a  time  when  physical  man  was  the 
potent  factor  that  ruled  his  fellows; 
there  is  a  time  when  mental  man  rules 
the  world;  there  will  be  a  time  when 
the  knowledge  and  glory  of  God  shall 
cover  the  land  as  the  waters  cover  the 
sea. 

When  the  Roman  Empire  was 
overthrown  476  years  after  Christ,  the 
first  stage  of  man's  development  was 
virtually  closed,  and  the  world  slept 
in  darkness  a  thousand  years,  while 
the  curtains  were  down,  and  the  prep- 
aration for  the  second  scene  in  the 
drama  was  being  made. 
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Again,  at  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century  the  curtains  were 
drawn;  the  vision  of  science  encir- 
cled the  earth,  penetrated  her  interior, 
leaped  from  world  to  world,  and  felt 
the  power  that  holds  each  in  its  orbit; 
the  light  of  the  great  center  of  the 
spiritual  world  seemed  to  come  nearer 
and  light  up  the  four  corners  of  the 
earth,  but  for  two  hundred  years  there 
was  but  little  reflection.  The  Spirit- 
ual scene  was  not  on  the  stage.  The 
world  was  dead  in  sin  and  idolatry. 
There  was  a  conflict  between  theology 
and  science,  the  latter  had  the  su- 
premacy. The  church  was  held  back 
while  the  heathen  continued  to  bow 
to  idols  without  ever  hearing  of  the 
true  God. 

We  approach  the  scene  near  the 
close  of  the  19th  century.  We  ob- 
serve an  increasing  interest  in  the 
evangelization  of  the  world.  Nearly 
every  religious  organization  is  becom- 
ing enthusiastic  over  the  subject  of 
missions.  It  is  made  a  special  study  in 
the  seminaries  and  schools  of  theol- 
ogy. We  asjs.  What  of  the  world's 
drama.''  The  answer  comes  back 
from  India,  Japan,  China,  Australia, 
the  jungles  of  Africa,  tropical  South 
America,  and  the  Islands  of  the  Sea, 
O  thou  there,  come  here!  Those 
850,000,000  heathens  have  heard  the 
call  of  the  blessed  Master  and  they 
want  to  hear  more  of  the  wonderful 
Story.  The  gospel  has  been  carried 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  but  there   is 


a  great  work  to  do,  it  has  only  begun. 
At  the  International  Convention  of 
the  Young  People's  Endeavor  Society 
held  in  New  York  last  summer,  it  did 
the  hearts  of  thousands  good  to  hear 
Alaska  and  Australia  both  respond  to 
to  the  roll-call  of  delegates. 

"Lift  up  your  eyes,  and  look  on  the 
fields;  for  they  are   white  already    to 
harvest."     To  no  generation  did  these 
words    of  the   Master  ever   mean    as 
much  as  they  do  to  the  present  gen- 
eration.    Almost  absolute  freedom  in 
the  majority  of  heathen  lands  is  now 
given  to  the  teachings  of  Christianity. 
When  the  revolution  came  in  Brazil  a 
few  years    ago,  a    new    mission  field 
was  opened  with  a  population  of  thir- 
teen millions.     They  listen  with  open 
mouths  and  eager  ears  to  the  word  of 
God.     The    Chinese    government    is 
becoming     more     favorable    to     the 
Christian    religion.     The     graduates 
from     the    schools    where    Christian 
teachers  are  employed  are  given  pay- 
ing  positions    in    the    service    of    the 
government    with    the    privilege    of 
keeping    the   Sabbath    day  after   the 
customs    of    the    Protestant    nations. 
China    has    a    population    of    nearly 
400,000,000  and  there    are   only  600 
missionaries    laboring   among    them. 
At  the  Shanghai  conference  of  1890- 
'91  a  call  was  made  for  1,000  mission- 
aries within  the  next  five  years.    May 
these  few  thoughts  arouse  an    active 
spiritin  someone  for  foreign  missions. 

W.  P.  L. 
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EDITORIAL 


Vos  Salutamus. 


It  is  perhaps  a  feeling  common  to 
all  men  to  dread  the  untried.  In  un- 
dertaking any  duty  in  the  performance 
of  which  we  are  little  experienced  we 
do  so  with  feelings  mixed  with  doubt 
and  uncertainty. 

The  anticipation  of  it  is  pleasant 
and  in  our  imagination  we  bravely 
overthrow  every  obstacle  in  our  path 
and  manfully  carry  on  our  project  to 
ultimate  success,  but  when  our  dream 
becomes  a  stern  reality  we  are  over- 
whelmed with  a  deep  sense  of  our 
unfitness  to  assume  its  duties,  and  of 
responsibility  in  so  doing. 

Like  the  mountain  in  the  distant 
landscape  which  appears  small  and 
serves  only  to  lend  enchantment  to 
the  scene;  but  on  approaching  it?.>its 
beauty  of  outline  disappears  until  we 
stand  in  wonder  and  amazement  be- 
fore the  massive  structure. 

Some  such  feeling  as  this  comes 
over  us  when  we  realize  that  upon  us 
has  fallen  the  editorial  management 
of  The  Monthly  for  the  session  of 
'92-'93;  that  into  our  hands  have  been 
thrust  the  pens  so  masterly  wielded 
by  the  retiring  staff.  Knowing  as  we 
do  the  important  place  that  college 
journalism  holds  among  the  colleges 
of  our  country  it  is  with  no  little  hes- 
itancy that  we  enter  the  journalistic 
field. 


Realizing  that  the  literary  excel- 
lence of  a  college  magazine  is  the 
recognized  index  of  the  character  of 
the  work  done  both  in  the  class  room 
and  in  the  literary  hall  of  that  college, 
we  exceedingly  fear  and  tremble  in 
assuming  such  grave  responsibilities 
lest  we  may  prove  recreant  to  our 
trust. 

We  congratulate  the  staff  of  '91 -'92 
upon  their  success  and  sincerely  trust 
that  their  mantles  will  fall  on  us. 

We  have  no  fund  of  rich  experience 
from  which  to  draw,  but  enter  the  field 
untried  and  alone.  It  shall  be  our  aim 
to  give  our  readers  such  literature  that 
will  interest  men  in  everyrankand  file 
of  life. 

If  we  shall  succeed  in  sustaining 
and  if  possible-increasing  the  reputa- 
tion for  excellence  The  Monthly, 
though  so  young,  has  already  won 
among  our  exchanges;  if  we  shall 
succeed  in  accomplishing  anything 
for  the  cause  of  religion,  morality,  and 
education  we  shall  not  deem  our  labor 
spent  in  vain,  but  will  feel  thankful 
that  this  duty  was  imposed  upon  us. 

Butwe  cannot  makeTHE  Monthly 
a  success  unaided.  Students  and 
friends  of  Elon  College!  The 
Monthly  is  yours!  Yours  to  cher- 
ish; yours  to  work  for  and  make  a  fit 
representative  oi  yotir  College.  It  is 
entitled  to  your  active  zeal  for  its 
wider  circulation  and  to  your  mental 
efforts  for  the  promotion  of  its  literary 
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character.  We  earnestly  ask  you  to 
help  us  make  it  what  it  ought  to  be. 
New  names  to  its  subscription  list 
and  contributions  to  its  columns  will 
be  thankfully  received.  To  all  our 
readers  we  send  greetings.  With  this 
issue  we  send  forth  our  magazine  and 
entrust  it  to  the  mercy  of  a  generous 
public.  We  bespeak  for  it  a  kindly 
perusal.  Criticise  us  in  all  good  feel- 
ing and  if  perchance  it  deserves  now 
and  then  a  word  of  encouragement 
we  trust  it  may  be  indulged  in  with 
equal  freedom  and  good  will. 

R.  G.  K. 


^VoMEN  AND  Politics. 


It  is  with  sad  misgivings  and  deep 
regret  that  we  read  the  signs  of  the 
times  and  see  American  women  being 
brought  to  the  front  in  politics.  To 
the  true  woman  the  platform  can  offer 
no  laurel,  but  a  crown  of  degrada- 
tion she  can  never  condescend  to  wear. 
Just  before  entering  the  political  ca- 
reer we  would  have  them  pause  and 
think — can  they  ever  stoop  to  accept 
political  equality.''  Is  the  day  coming 
when  they  can  so  far  forget  their  wo- 
manhood as  to  petition  for  a  national 
degradation  }  Political  freedom  and 
equality  !  Do  we  realize  what  they 
mean  .'' 

Free  to  be  jeered  and  scoffed  at  ; 
open  to  the  scorn  and  ridicule  of  the 
world.  Can  they  afford  to  have  their 
fair  name  uttered  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  or  their  character  discussed 
by  the  lowest  of  the  earth  at  every 
street  corner  saloon.-'   Equal  with  the 


vilest  mortals,  the  lowest  of  God's 
creatures  who  call  themselves  men, 
yet  who  so  far  forget  their  manhood 
as  to  sell  their  liberty  for  a  glass  of 
beer  on  election  day — equal  with  the 
forsaken  wretches  who  buy  men's 
souls  and  toss  them  into  the  ballot 
box,  that  they  may  perpetuate  some 
gigantic  fraud  or  make  some  unjust 
law. 

"The  crown  of  creation  is  woman." 
Will  she  throw  herself  from  the  lofti- 
est pedestal  on  which  the  Creator 
could  place  her  .-*  Her  crown  of  virtue 
and  robe  of  purity  have  entitled  her 
to  the  highest  earthly  throne  and 
placed  within  her  hand  a  scepter  of 
influence  and  power  that  none  can 
withstand.  Her  name  is  too  sacred 
for  politics  and  her  honor  too  liigh 
for  state  intrigue.  Will  she  barter 
her  "birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage.-*" 
Will  she  cast  aside  her  mantle  of  wo- 
manly reserve  in  order  to  herd  with 
the  vulgar  crowd  } 

But  granted  that  her  influence  is 
needed  in  politics,  does  that  necessi- 
tate public  expression  of  her  views, 
or  that  she  should  appear  at  the  polls.'' 
Her  influence  for  truth  and  purity  is 
needed  everywhere  and  at  all  times, 
and  its  beneficial  effects  have  never 
been  denied.  But  for  humanity's  sake 
let  her  use  that  influence  in  a  lady- 
like way,  and  not  seek  to  use  it  by 
lecturing  from  the  platform  or  by 
casting  a  vote. 

There  is  a  way  open  to  women  for 
fame  and  honor,  but  not  by  entering 
into  corrupt  politics. 

The  day  that  our  American  women 
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condescend  to  go  to  the  polls  will 
date  her  moral  and  social  degrada- 
tion and  the  removal  of  that  sanctity 
that  causes  man  to  revere  her  name 
and  protect  it  with  his  life.  Give  wo- 
man equal  social  and  educational 
advantages,  but  in  the  name  of  our 
southern  women  we  protest  against 
admitting  her  to  the  bar. 

Annie  Graham. 


Morality  in  College— The 
Hope  of  the  Future. 


Old  and  lasting  as  time  is,  the  mind 
of  man  ever  tends  to  seek  out  new 
paths  of  usefulness  that  will  result  in 
the  highest  states  of  temporal  happi- 
ness, and  lead  him  onward  and  up- 
ward to  the  dawning  of  a  glorious 
eternity". 

There  have  been  times  when  man- 
kind attached  all  to  the  impressions 
and  influences  that  come  to  bear  upon 
the  excitation  of  physical  pleasures, 
these  times  soon  gave  way  to  mind 
and  thought  which  became  the  chief 
delight  of  man.  The  wheels  of  the 
centuries  have  made  many  revolutions 
while  this  idea  has  predominated,  and 
to-day  many  of  our  Colleges  and  In- 
stitutions of  learning  hold  as  the 
greatest  of  their  duties  the  cultivation 
of  the  mind  alone  to  the  neglect  of 
the  highest  endowment  that  God  has 
bestowed  upon  man. 

It  is  true  that  every  institution  so 
far  as  we  know  has  some  form  of 
religious  service,  but  many  of  the  in- 
stitutions that  have  a  very  high  posi- 
tion   from  the  standpoint  of  mental 


culture  utterly  fail  in  cultivating  the 
moral  and  religious  natures  of  those 
who  attend  them.  At  many  institu- 
tions young  men  become  wicked  and 
dissipated,  because  of  a  lack  of  proper 
attention  on  the  part  of  those  who 
teach. 

The  world  no  longer  needs  mental 
giants  and  moral  dwarfs,  beings  with 
big  heads  and  little  hearts;  but  every 
phase  of  life  calls  for  men  and  women 
of  the  highest  type  of  morality.  Our 
colleges  are  shaping  young  men  and 
young  ladies  for  the  most  responsible 
positions  in  both  Church  and  State, 
and  while  the  youth  of  our  land  are 
traveling  over  an  untried  road  looking 
to  those  who  teach  and  direct  to  guide 
them  in  the  best  ways  they  fail  to  fit 
themselves  for  these  responsible  posi- 
tions. Those  who  lead  would  be 
ready  to  relieve  themselves  of  this 
responsibility  by  charging  young  peo- 
ple with  the  natural  tendency  to  de- 
generacy. This  might  be  accepted, 
were  there  not  many  manifestations 
on  the  part  of  the  young  to  find  the 
pathway  of  truth  and  righteousness. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation is  a  grand  movement  that 
has  done  much  to  elevate  the  moral 
status  in  many  places  and  show  the 
strong  desire  of  the  young  to  find  the 
path  of  right.  What  causes  the  na- 
tion to  mourn  to-day  with  the  great 
burden  of  oppression  but  the  guidance 
of  those  whose  mind  overbalances 
their  morals. 

When  the  time  comes  that  God's 
word  of  truth  will  be  made  a  text 
book  and  morality  a  requirement  in 
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our  Colleg^es  before  a  diploma  will  be 
granted,  then  will  we  see  the  waves 
of  political  confusion  subside  and  our 
beloved  land  will  be  as  a  grand  mirror 
that  will  reflect  prosperity  and  purity. 
Then  we  will  see  the  plutocratic  lion 
and  the  poverty-stricken  lamb  lie 
down  together  and  a  little  child  of 
purity  shall  lead  them.  Then  our 
nation  will  rejoice,  for  prosperity  and 
peace  will  reign  supreme.  Then 
"mercy  and  truth  will  meet  together, 
righteousness  and  peace  will  kiss  each 
other."  This  is  the  safe  cure  for  all 
the  upheavals  and  subsidence  of 
America's  troubles,  and  when  every 
institution  of  learning  takes  this  ques- 
tion into  proper  consideration  and 
prepares  the'  hearts  as  well  as  the 
heads  of  the  young  men  whom  they 
prepare  for  the  front  ranks  then  all 
the  troubles  that  confront  us  to-day 
will  be  eradicated.  This  is  perhaps  a 
new  idea  of  the  solution  of  the  most 
momentous  questions  that  clog  the 
wheels  of  our  nation's  progress,  but 
it  seems  to  be  the  only  sure  remedy. 
If  the  ship  of  State  is  to  be  guided  by 
the  college  men  of  our  land  there  is 
no  reason  why  this  would  not  be  a 
safe  and  sure  way  to  reach  the  foun- 
tain of  truth  and  justice.  Everything 
that  can  elevate  the  moral  standing  of 
the  student  body  of  every  College  and 
University  in  America  should  be  done. 
"The  moral  law  is  that  which  pre- 
scribes man's  duties  not  only  to  his 
fellow-men,  but  also  to  God."  The 
decalogue  expresses  it  briefly  and  it 
is  still  more  briefly  summed  up  in  the 
two   great  'commandments  that    we 


should  love  God  with  all  our  heart, 
mind,  soul  and.  strength  and  our 
neighbor  as  ourselves.  When  our 
people  can  work  along  the  line  of 
development  that  will  lead  up  to  the 
faithful  observance  of  the  moral  law 
then  will  the  rough  iron  heel  of  the 
moneyed  king  be  taken  off  the  necks 
of  suffering  humanity.  Our  nation 
will  declare  a  day  of  public  feast  and 
the  sun  of  prosperity  will  shine  on 
every  home  throughout  our  fair  land. 
The  hope  of  our  future  is  in  the  young 
men  that  to-day  are  college  students; 
what  they  are  will  shape  and  mould 
the  homes,  hearts  and  happiness  that 
must  come  on  the  scene  and  bloom 
into  the  brightest  flowers  that  ever 
decorated  this  royal  land.  In  the 
bright  constellation  of  nations  there 
is  no  star  that  shines  brighter  than 
America, with  her  mines  of  wealth  and 
natural  resources  in  abundance,  would 
shine  were  there  truth  and  justice  in 
the  lives  and  actions  of  those  who 
rule.  W.  C.  W. 


Industrial  Progress  of  the 
South. 


Climate  determines  the  occupations 
of  men.  The  south  has  every  variety 
of  climate,  and  in  view  of  this  fact  it 
necessarily  follows  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  south  means  the  enrich- 
ment of  this  nation.  Few  men  indeed 
realize  the  great  industrial  possibili- 
ties of  the  south.  It  produces  three- 
fourths  of  the  cotton  crop  of  the 
whole  world.  Our  grain,  fruits  and 
vegetables  are  grown  in  large  quanti- 
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ties.  Tobacco  probably  yields  more 
to  the  grower  than  any  other  branch 
of  agriculture.  The  water  power  is 
sufficient,  if  utilized,  to  spin  all  the 
cotton  that  the  south  produces. 

The  progress  and  prosperity  of 
Michigan  is  attributed  to  the  lumber 
business.  Affording,  as  it  has,  mil- 
lions of  capital  and  employment  for 
several  thousand  hands,  with  fabulous 
profits,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  South,  with  her  variety  and 
extent  of  untouched  timber  as  no 
other  section  possesses,  is  worthy  of 
careful  development  and  investigation. 
There  is  no  place  in  the  world 
where  the  natural  conditions  are  more 
favorable  for  the  production  of  iron 
and  steel  than  within  the  limits  of 
the  South.  A  few  years  ago  the  lead- 
ing iron  -  makers  of  Pennsylvania 
could  scarcely  believe  that  not  far  in 
the  future  this  land  of  ours  would 
compete  with  the  Northern  manufac- 
turers in  the  making  of  pig  iron. 

We  are  proud  to  say  that  the  day 
has  come  when  the  South  ranks  first 
in  the  development  of  her  natural  re- 
sources. It  is  said  that  some  years 
prior  to  the  civil  war  South  Carolina 
shipped  some  iron  to  Sheffield  which 
carried  off  the  prize  in  a  contest  for 
extra  quality.  If  all  southern  man- 
ufacturing was  blotted  out  of  exist- 
ence the  loss  would  not  be  so  great  as 
what  the  south  had  to  endure  when 
she  laid  down  her  arms  in  1865.  The 
south  at  this  time  was  poor,  while  the 
North  and  West  were  rich  on  account 
of  the  war  and  the  enormous  immi 
gration. 


Let  us  take  a  glimpse  at  what  the 
south  has  accomplished  within  the 
last  few  years.  In  1881  the  south 
produced  305,008,000  bushels  of  corn, 
and  in  1891  535,942,000  bushels — a 
gain  of  over  230,000,000,  or  75  per 
cent.;  during  which  time  the  increase 
in  the  production  of  corn  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  country  in  1891  over  1881 
was  71  per  cent.,  or  below  the  rate  of 
the  south. 

In  1881  the  cotton  crop  was  5,- 
456,000  bales;  in  1891  it  was  nearly 
9,000,000  bales.  From  1881  till  1891 
the  south  made  a  gain  of  87  per  cent, 
in  miles  of  railroad,  while  a  gain  of 
only  50  per  cent,  was  made  in  other 
parts  of  this  country.  The  number 
of  passengers  carried  on  southern 
roads  increased  369  per  cent.,  and  on 
Western  roads  168  per  cent,  within 
the  last  decade. 

Looking  at  the  growth  of  the  iron 
trade,  we  find  that  in  1881,  with  451,- 
000  tons,  the  south  increased  its 
amount  by  1,460,000  tons,  or  323  per 
cent.,  against  a  gain  of  78  per  cent,  in 
the  North  and  West.  Just  think;  ten 
years  ago  the  south  was  almost  whol- 
ly dependent  upon  other  sections  for 
iron  products  and  now  she  has  some 
excellent  locomotive  works  and  many 
foundries  which  ship  their  products  to 
leading  railroads  North  and  West. 
The  average  assessed  value  per  capita 
in  1 891  was  $270,  while  in  1880  it 
was  $187. 

Mining  is  a  potent  factor  in  the  in- 
dustrial advancement  of  a  country. 
The  time  is  coming  when  capital  will 
seek  the  south  as  never  before.     Men 
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are  beginning'  to  realize  the  advant- 
ages and  opportunities  which  the 
South  affords  to  those  who  have  mo- 
ney to  invest  in  mining,  agriculture 
and  manufacturing. 

The  past  ten  years  have  only  serv- 
ed to  demonstrate  the  grand  possibil- 
ities of  Southern  progress.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  next  ten  years  of 
Industrial  advancement  in  the  south 
will  far  surpass  any  previous  decade. 
Localities  which  have  never  experi- 
enced material  prosperity,  will  be 
illuminated  with  rays  of  Industrial 
progress.  Every  phase  of  agriculture 
and  manufacturing  interest  will  be  of 
assistance  to  the  intellectual  and  po- 
litical   worlds.      The    south   may   be 


called  the  El  Dorado  of  America.  Not 
in  a  doubtful  sense,  but  in  reality  does 
the  significance  and  importance  of 
southern  development  exemplify  this 
fact.  Material  prosperity  is  a  potent 
factor  in  shaping  character  and  mould- 
ing human  thought 

Our  advancement  in  civilization  is 
dependent  upon  our  coal-beds,  and  is 
assured  of  ultimate  extinction,  ac- 
cording to  the  geologist's  scale  of 
time.  However,  we  must  consult 
nature  and  study  the  lessons  of  life. 

Industrial  progress  reflects  the  cur- 
rent ideal  of  life,  and  the  development 
of  which  has  been  accepted  as  the 
mirror  of  a  nation's  progress. 

W.  H.  Albright. 
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LOCALS. 


W.   H.   ALBRIGHT,  EDITOR. 


Preps  !  !  ! 

Fresh  !  ! 

New  students  ! 

New  teachers  ! 

Subscribe  for  the  MONTHLY ! 

Wanted. — A    laboratory    at    Elon 
College. 

Mr.  John  Moffitt  and  wife  are  visit- 
ing- relatives  at  Elon. 

A  Soph,  passes  by  the  Junior  year 
and  enters  the  Senior. 


is  now  in  the  livery  busi- 


Mr.  B- 
ness.     "Look  out  ladies  !  " 


Several  new  private  residences  have 
been  erected  during  vacation. 

Lazarus  the  Second  is  in  town  ;  and 
the  little  dogs  follow  hinn. 

Shibboleth. — No  student  is  allowed 
to  visit  the  "Dormitory"  until  next 
June. 

Rev.  C.  A.  Boone  has  just  opened 
a  new  store  next  door  to  the  Post 
Office;  call  and  examine  his  stock. 

Rev.  W.  G.  Clements  paid  us  a  visit 
not  long  since.  We  always  appre- 
ciate his  visits.     Come  again  brother. 

The  second  annual  reception  was 
held  in  the  College  Chapel  September 


3rd,  much  to  the  delight  of  all    the 
students. 

Mr.  R- 


decided  not  to  shave 
this  session,  but  his  best  girl  entered 
College  recently  and  now  he  shaves 
every  day. 

Miss  P ,  hearing  the   door  bell 

ring,  immediately  replied,  "Come 
right  along  in;  you  need  not  ring  the 
bell." 

A  Prep,  five  years  from  graduation 
wishes  to  advance  $4  at  compound 
interest  for  his  diploma  fee.  Guess 
he  thinks  it  will  be  "  saven." 

Although  professional  work  is  at  a 
low  ebb  just  now,  yet  Dr.  L vis- 
its us  frequently,  fearing,  we  presume, 
that  some  one  might  get  the  "  Enside 
track." 

A    Hero. — While    conversing    with 

Mr.  E sometime  recently  he  said  : 

"  I  am  out  of  it."  We  are  glad  to 
know  the   Senior  has  turned    over   a 

new  leaf. 

One  of  our  Seniors  in  soliciting 
members  for  his  society  said:  "All 
the  brains  are. in  our  society."  That 
must  be  so  for  they  have  never  "come 
out." 

Information  Wanted. — A  Senior  de- 
sires to  know  the  best  and  latest 
method  of  getting  up  a  Phychology 
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lesson.  We  refer  him  to  the  Professor 
of  Mental  Science. 

Most    College    boys     carry     their 

cigars   in  their   hands,  but   Mr.  P 

carries  his  cigars  on  his  back. 

A  Senior  in  speaking  of  the  Psy- 
chology lesson  said:  "It  treats  of 
biennial  vision,"  whereas  he  should 
have  said,  "binocular  vision." 

Are  you  a  subscriber  to  The 
Monthly  }  If  not,  send  us  your 
name  and  your  dollar  at  once,  for  we 
need  your  assistance. 

Speakers  for  the  next  annual  de- 
bate are:  Clio — VV.  H.  Albright  and 
R.  H.  Peel.  Philologian— W.  C. 
Wicker  and  R.  T.  Hurley. 

Prof  E.  L.  Moffitt  gave  us  a  pleas- 
ant call  some  days  since  while  on  his 
way  to  Harvard  University.  The 
Monthly  wishes  the  Professor  a 
pleasant  sojourn  among  the  "Yanks." 

While  looking  over  the  magazines 
in  the  Reading  room  a  picture  of  Mr. 

E and  his  best  girl  was  found  in 

the  Atlantic.  We  think  it  is  rather  a 
conspicious  place  for  Photographs 
of . 

As  many  of  our  readers  know. 
Profs.  J.  O.  Atkinson  and  E.  L.  Mof- 
fit  are  at  Harvard  University  on  leave 


of  absence  this  session  and  will  not 
be  with  us.  Prof.  Atkinson  will 
study  Mental  and  Moral  Science  and 
Prof  Moffitt  will  devote  his  time  to 
the  study  of  English.  The  best  wishes 
of  The  Monthly  go  with  them  and 
trusts  that  they  will  let  us  hear  from 
them  through  its  columns. 

We  shall  miss  them.  For  two 
years  they  were  among  us  and  won 
our  hearts  both  by  their  faithful  work 
in  the  class  room  and  by  their  conge- 
niality in  the  social  circle.  While  we 
regret  to  give  them  up  even  for  a 
year,  yet  we  are  glad  to  say  that  those 
who  have  taken  their  pHces  will  do 
the  work  well.  Prof  Herbert  Scholz, 
a  graduate  of  Elon  College,  class  of 
'91,  succeeds  Prof  Moffitt  and  Prof  R. 
G.  Kendrick,  Jr.,  a  graduate  of  Wake 
Forest  College,  class  of  '91,  succeeds 
Prof.  Atkinson. 

Both  of  these  have  been  teaching 
since  their  graduation  and  do  not 
come  to  us  altogether  inexperienced. 
We  wish  them  a  pleasant  sojourn 
among  us. 

Junion  (to  Soph.) — My  Prof,  is  not 
as  &zcen\.x\z  as  I  thought  he  would  be. 

Soph. — I  don't  know  what  you 
mean." 

Fresh,  (interrupting) — It  means 
he's  too  old. 
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W.  C.  WICKER,  Editor. 


There  is  no  part  of  College  work 
more  pleasant  and  profitable  than  the 
Association  work,  and  one  would 
have  been  compelled  to  acknowledge 
this,  had  he  been  present  Sept.  4th,  at 
thatgrand  re-union  of  the  Association 
workers,  whose  influence  have  done 
so  much  to  elevate  the  moral  and  re- 
ligious condition  of  the  student  body. 
Bro.  W.  J.  Laine,  the  president  of 
last  session,  led  the  meeting  with 
much  enthusiasm,  discussing  various 
features  of  the  Association  work. 
Great  interest  was  manifested  by  all 
the  members  of  the  Association. 

Sept.  7th,  Mr.  Brockmann,  who  has 
a  wide  experience  in  this  work,  ad- 
dressed the  Association  on  the  many 
things  that  have  called  forth  the  most 
earnest  of  College  men  from  the  origin' 
of  this  grand  movement  down  to  the 
present.  We  gladly  welcomed  him 
among  us,  and  hope  that  we  may 
have  him  again. 

As  a  result  of  his  work  in  connec- 
tion with  that  of  Mr.  E.  Moffitt  there 
have  been  two  Bible  training  classes 
organized.  Mr.  Moffitt,  who  attended 
the  Summer  school  at  Knoxville, 
Tenn.  and  took  a  course  of  Bible 
study  along  the  personal  work,  has 
charge  of  a  class  of  ten  members,  pre- 
paring them  for  personal  work. 

Mr.    B.  F.  Long   teaches    another 


class  of  nine,  which  is  studying  the 
Gospel  of  Luke. 

There  will  soon  be  another  class 
organized  to  be  taught  by  correspon- 
dence. 

At  the  Business  meeting  held  Sept. 
8th,  thirty-three  new  members  were 
received. 

There  are  only  one  or  two  young 
men  in  College  who  have  not  united 
with  us,  and  if  prayer  and  solicitation 
will  win  them  over,  they  will  soon 
join  our  ranks  for  God  and  the  right. 

Sept.  nth,  Mr.  J.  M.  Cook  led  the 
meeting  by  reading  some  scriptures, 
then  Mr.  Moffitt  gave  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  his  trip  to  the  Summer  School, 
and  the  various  lines  of  work  pursued 
there.  It  was  indeed  interesting  and 
profitable  to  us  to  view  the  Associa- 
tion along  its  various  lines  of  activity. 
This  gives  us  an  impetus  that  will  be 
felt  the  entire  year. 

Sept.  i8th,  Mr.  W.  D.  Harward 
led  the  meeting,  using  the  subject: 
"  Preparation  in  Work."  This  subject 
was  discussed  by  a  number  of  young 
men  in  a  manner  that  showed  their 
deep  and  abiding  interest  in  the  work. 

Sept.  25th,  Mr.  W.  H.  Boone  chose 
as  his  the  subject,  "  Confession." 
This  was  truly  a  meeting  that  will  not 
be  forgotten.  Much  interest  was 
manifested. 
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The  Mission  report  for  Oct.  2nd 
shows  that  Messrs.  E.  Moffitt  and  W. 
P.  Lawrence  will  discuss  the  following 
subjects  before  the  entire  student 
body,  namely,  "History  of  the  Inter- 
Collegiate  Movement  and  Climax  of 
of  Missions."  We  anticipate  a  treat 
from  these  young  men  who  have  made 
the  subject  much  study. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Jones  fills  a  mission  point 
at  Gibsonville  under  the  auspices  of 
the  association,  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Laine 
at  Mt.  Vernon. 

There    will    soon    be   other    points 


found  and  supplied  with  preaching  by 
the  committee  that  has  been  appoint- 
ed to  look  after  this  phase  of  the 
work. 

The  Association  work  during  last 
year  was  by  no  means  a  failure,  but 
we  expect  to  see  a  grander  success 
during  the  present  year.  Let  every 
young  man  work  for  the  progress  of 
the  Association  and  not  only  will  its 
influence  be  felt  in  the  college,  but 
throughout  the  entire  community,  and 
God  will  abundantly  pour  out  His 
spirit  upon  us. 
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ALWAYS  ON   HAND 


The  young  ladies  <  f  Elon  College  are  invited 
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Sp  cial  attention  given  to  orders  by  mail. 


MISS  MAGGIE  REESE, 
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DURHAM,  N.  C. 
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EDMUND  SPENSER, 


The  fact  that  many  of  the  bright 
lights  in  the  literary  world  are  rap- 
idly going  out,  and  as  yet,  no 
others  have  arisen  whose  intellect- 
ual stature  leads  us  to  hope  that 
they  will  be  able  to  take  their 
places, — should  arouse  the  rising 
generation  and  incite  them  to  make 
still  greater  exertions  to  '•climb 
the  heights  of  learning"  and  pre- 
pare themselves  to  fill  the  vacan- 
cies thus  left  in  the  intellectual 
world.  The  immortals  in  any 
-oneration  are  but  few,  but  it  can 
\\itli  truth  be  said  that  Edmund 
■^penser  will  be  remembered  by 
nuiny  long  after  some  are  forgotten 


who  now  occupy  a  larger  part  of 
public  attention  than  he  does.  It 
has  been  said  that  Spenser  was  a 
most  genuine  poet,  and  should  be 
justly  placed  after  Milton  and 
Shakespeare  and  above  all  other 
poets.  Spenser  was  born  in  Lon- 
don in  the  year  of  1552.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Merchant  Taylors" 
Grammar  School,  and  afterwards 
took  a  higher  course  in  the  Univer" 
sity  of  Caiubridg-^.  After  acquir" 
ing  mucli  culture  at  the  University 
hebegan  his  work  as  a  poet. 

Spenser  spent  sometime  in 
northern  England  where  he  fell  in 
love  with  Rosa  Lynde,  a  daughter 
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of  a  widow  of  the  glen,  but  on 
account  of  his  rival  his  love  was 
not  returned.  While  there  he 
wrote  the  Shepherd's  Calendar  in 
the  composition  of  which  he  found 
comfort  in  his  grief  and  disappoint- 
ment as  a  lover.  His  disappoint- 
ment drove  him  to  the  southern 
part  of  England.  After  this  he 
remained  for  several  years  without 
the  slightest  thought  of  marriage; 
but  in  the  year  of  1593  he  fell  in 
love  with  a  lady  by  the  name  of 
Elizabeth,  a  beautiful  country  girl. 


and  they  were  married  about  the 
year  1594.  The  publication  of  Spen- 
ser's work  made  him  the  first  poet 
of  the  day,  it  being  so  musical,  so 
fresh  that  men  of  England  at  last 
claim  that  they  have  a  poet  as  orig- 
in al  as  Chaucer.  The  close  of  Spen- 
ser's life  was  sorrowful.  Broken- 
hearted, poor,  but  not  forgotten, 
the  poet  died  in  a  London  tavern, 
in  the  year  1599,  and  was  buried 
by  the  side  of  Chaucer  in  West- 
minster   Abbey. 

Cleopatra  Rawls. 


WHAT  NEXT? 


While  sailing  over  the  sea  of 
life,  new  scenes  are  continually 
presenting  themselves  to  our  view 
This  is  well;  for  the  Creator  has  so 
made  the  human  mind  that  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  same  scene  be- 
comes monotonous.  Thus  He  so 
arranged  nature  that  the  objects 
which  give  us^sensations  of  pleas- 
ure or  of  pain  are  continually 
changing.  While  we  are  enjoying 
the  scenes  of  the  present,  our 
minds  often  involuntarily  Avander 
back  over  the  unchang£ible  past, 
we  then  try  to  forecast  the  future 
in  anxious  anticipation  of  w^hat 
will  be  the  next  scene  that  pre- 
sents itself  upon  life's  stago;  and 
often,  before  it  comes  to  our  view, 
we  ask  the  question  "What  next?'' 


This  is  frequently  the  inquiry 
of  men,  women  and  children. 
The  child,  as  soon  as  it  reaches  an 
age  at  which  its  mind  is  capable 
of  thinking,  looks  forward  with 
pleasant  anticipations  to  the  time 
when  it  will  have  reached  the  age 
of  manhood  or  womanhood,  and 
wonders  what  changes  will  take 
place  before  that  supposed  happy 
period  is  reached.  The  youth  as 
he  enters  upon  life's  duties,  espec- 
ially if  he  is  laboring  ui.der 
embarrassing  circumstanres,  and 
if  his  future  looks  somewhat  dark, 
often  wonders  and  asks  himself 
the  question.  "How  much  more 
sorrow  and  darkness  must  I  expe- 
rience before  my  prospects  will  be 
brightened  by  the  hope  of  success." 
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He  forgets  that  success  is  only  to 
those  who  are  willing  to  endure 
the  heat  of  the  day,  and  must,  if  it 
is  obtained  at  all,  be  dearly 
bought. 

The  Creator  has  wisely  veiled 
the  future  from  us,  knowing  that 
many  who  would  otherwise  reach 
success,  if  the}^  could  see  their 
pathway  when  they  first  start, 
would  quake  with  fear  to  take  up 
the  responsibilities,  and  in  many 
cases  would  give  up  in  despair. 

Thoughts  of  the  past  are  benefi- 
cial so  far  as  we  profit  by  our  past 
mistakes.  Thoughts  of  the  future 
are  useful  so  far  as  we  seek  to 
know  our  duty  and  prepare  to  per- 
form it. 

Each  person  living  can  look 
upon  his  past  actions  as  having 
greatly  influenced  his  present  con- 
dition. Just  so  will  our  present 
actions  greatly  tell  what  our  future 
life  will  bo.  Especially  will  our 
actions  during  our  younger  days 
influence  our  after  life.  Youth' 
swiftly  passes  by;  the  time  allotted 
to  us  to  prepare  for  futui'e  life  is 
soon  nuiTibered  with  the  things  of 


the  pas..  Then  what  will  come 
next  depends  very  largely  upon 
what  has  gone  before. 

He  wlio  thinks  little  or  nothing 
of  his  past  life  will  hardly  grow 
better;  while  he  who  spends  his 
time  grieving  o"''er  what  is  irrevo- 
cably past  does  that  which  is  worse 
than  useless,  and  will  reap  "noth- 
ing but  leaves.'' 

He  Avho  watches  and  waits  for 
the  future  to  bring  some  success  or 
happiness    without  preparing  for 
life's  duties  and  the   recej'tion   of 
success,  will  never  be  the  recipient  of 
such  happiness;  while  he  who  looks 
to  the  future  with  a  view  of  pre- 
paring   himself    for    life's    mark, 
and   for    the   performance    of   his 
Maker's  will,   no  matter   through 
what  scenes  he  may  be  called  to 
pass,  his  efforts  will  be  crowned 
wi;'i    success.       He    will    receive 
ha;)pin*  ss  in  this   life;  and,   when 
dej  ill  <  vertakes  hirn,  he  can  look 
iup.n  it   as  being  only  a.  pleasant 
:  strjourn   in  a  weary  land,   which 
i  has    prepared    him  to    enjoy    the 
1  bliss  in  the  realms  of  the  eternal 
Bevond.  R.  H.  Peel. 
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'[PLAINTS  OF  MISGOYERNMENT, 


This  government  was  established 
by  liberty  loving  people.  At  the  cost 
of  a  long  and  bloody  war.  By  long 
suffering  and  hard  fighting  they  suc- 
ceeded in  setting  up  the  best  gov- 
ernment law  devised  by  the  mind 
of  man.  In  the  hands  of  Wash- 
ington, Jefferson,  Hamilton  and  a 
numljer  of  other  good  men  it  sub- 
served the  best  interest  of  people; 
and  if  it  were  still  in  the  hands  of 
such  men  it  would  be  the  pride  and 
boast  of  all  who  share  its  benefits. 
But  scheming  politicians  and  dem- 
agogues, who  make  their  own 
aggrandizement  paramount  to  all 
else  have  seized  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment, and  are  indifferent  to  the 
welfare  of  the  Nation.  We  hear 
complaints  of  misgovernment  on- 
all  sides  almost  daily.  The  col- 
umns of  our  newspapers  and  mag- 
gazines  are  filled  with  the  repeated 
cries  for  '  'reform. " "  Men  are  clam- 
oring loud  and  earnestly  for 
something,  they  know  not  wdiat. 
Men  have  grown  restless  and 
formed  parties  urging  claims,  both 
various  and  sundry.  Many  of 
them  want  a  revolution  but  they 
know  not  where  to  begin.  One 
wants  to  correct  this  evil,  another 
that,  while  the  great  source  of  all 
the      evils      remains      unnoticed. 


'  What  we  want  is  a  government  of 
j  the  people  and  for  the  people.     If 
j  we   could   get    all  of    our    people 
j  together  in  one  assembly,  and  these 
!  choose  our  officers,  we  might  have 
a  government  of  the  people.     This, 
:  however,  is  impractable.    A  small 
i  number  of  voters  meet  in  certain 
I  districts  and  choose  their  delegates. 
I  These    delegates    meet    delegates 
\  from  other  districts  to  choose  dele- 
!  gates  to  a  higher  convention  and 
I  so  on  until  there  is  a  national  con- 
;  vention  composed  of  delegates  from 
States  who  are  themselves  delega- 
ted by  the  lower  assemblies  even 
!  down  to  the  from  village  to  town- 
ship primary.     Thus  we  find  that 
]  the  arrangement  for  selecting  our 
1  public  officers  is  unsatisfactory  as 
i  the  delegates  represent  not  amajor- 
i  ity  of  the  people  however  the  plan 
[  comes   nearer   to     a    government' 
of  the  people  than  any  other   that 
has  yet  been   devised,  and   if  the 
primaries  were  well  attended,  we 
I  would  have  delegates  representing 
in  reality  their  respective  districts. 
Then  if  bad  men  should  be  cho- 
sen the  people  would  be  responsi- 
ble for  their  failure. 

How  many  of  our  voters  attend 
these  primary  assembly's,  actually 
less  than  one  fourth  take  part  in 
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the  iiomiTiations.  But  remember 
out  of  this  small  number  comes  not 
only  the  members  of  the  second 
cranch  of  the  legislature,  but  all 
other  nominations  throughout  our 
country.  These  very  few  people 
Avho  thus  neglect  their  civic  duties 
are  the  ones  that  have  made  such 
a  tyrade  against  the  government. 
Our  negligent  citizens  should  be 
minded  that  they  will  lose  more  by 
the  neglect  of  civic  duties  than 
they  wili  gain  by  fidelity  to  their 
business.  In  every  important  elec- 
tion the  voters  are  urged  to  go  like 
patrols  to  the  polls  and  save  our 
countrv   from   ruin.      But   if   bad 


'candidates  are  chosen  there  is  but 

,  little  use  of  voting,  as  voting  plays 

!  only  a  secondary  part  in  our  elec- 

;  tions. .     If  good  men  are  chosen  we 

will  have   good   officers,   and   the 

result  wilt  be,  we  will  haqe  good 

,  ][aws     and     justly     administered. 

jWhat  we  need  to-day  is  conserv- 

}  ative  men  in  ollice,  men  who  are 

willing  to   spend  their  powers  in 

the   interest  of  the  nation.     With 

I  corrupt  affairs  baniched  from  the 

jhelm,  conservative  men  will  guide 

the  "ship  of  state"  aright.     Then 

i  we  will  have  a  government  built  on 

,  a  solid  foundation  that  of  integrity 

and  virtue.  R.  T.  H. 


BE  NO  LONGER  PERPLEXED, 


Only  a  few  years  ago  the  moth- 
ers of  our  country  spent  many 
Avcarisome  days  and  restless  nights 
taying  to  solve  the  perplexing- 
question — "What  am  I  to  do  with 
my  dear  boy?"  They  seemed  to 
realize  the  fact  that  in  the  advan- 
ing  age  of  the  nineteenth  ccnrury, 
a  young  man  must  have  an  educa- 
tion in  order  to  keep  apace  with 
the  times;  to  bo  able  to  gra])ple 
with  the  important  qvestions  which 
daily  present  themselves  for  solu- 
tion: and   to  perform  the  niii>.sion 


that  the  all-wise  and  merciful 
Heavenly  Father  has  imposed  upon 
him  here  on  earth.  No  one,  save 
a  mother,  can  imagine  the  anxiety 
and  awful  responsibility  resting 
upon  her  in  the  decision  of  that  all 
important  question.  On  the  one 
hand,  she  knew  that  her  boy  could 
not  receive  the  so  much  needed 
intellectual  training  by  toiling  day 
after  day  and  year  after  year  in 
the  corn  field,  that  he  could  not 
become  fitted  for  the  true  work  of 
i  life  by  remaining  at  home.     On  the 
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other  hand  she  looked  at  the  con- 
ditions and  surroundings  of  college 
life.  There  she  saw  the  "majority 
of  young  men  seeking  physical 
pleasure  rather  than  intellectual 
growth;  there  she  saw  young  men 
seated  around  a  table  with  a  deck 
of  cards  in  the  hand  and  a  flask  of 
whiskek  in  the  pocket  instead  of 
searching  for  knowledge  and  try- 
ing to  accomplish  the  end  lor  wnich 
they  had  been  sent  there.  There 
she  saw  on  Sunday  the  crowd  of 
young  men  traversing  hill  and 
dale  in  persuit  of  wild  game. 
Seemingly  they  had  lost  sight  of 
the  God  who  made  them  and  were 
desecrating  the  holy  Sabbath  in 
every  possible  way.  Behold  the 
mother  with  her  boy  standing,  as 
it  were,  in  the  midst  of  a  v^ast  wil- 
derness, knowing  that  to  re";uain 
still  is  only  to  die  in  seclu  ion  vitlr 
duty  unperfcrmed,  and  tc  pro'^eed 
the  chances  are  that  he  will  be 
drawn  aside  from  the  paths  of  rec- 
titude and  right  by  the  innumer- 
able temptations  and  influences  for 
evil. 

While  we  appreciate  the  great 
responsibility  resting  upon  a  moth- 
er at  that  time,  our  hearts  swells 
with  gladness  and  thanksgiving 
that  we  are  now  enabled  to  raise  our 
voice  and  proclaim  to  her  the  joy- 
ful tidings — "the  way  to  f  uccess  is 
now  open."  God  in  his  providence 
has  broken  down  the  barriers  and 
has  swept  awny  the  stron:  liolds  of 
satan.  In  His  power  an  1  might 
He  has  wrenched  from  thu  hand  of  i 


j  the   evil   one   the   colleges   of  our 

;  country   which  have  so  long  been 

1  nets  for  entangling  the  youth  of 

the  land  and  denying  to  it  of  the 

I  glorious  truths  of  the  Gospel  and 

;  of  everything  else   that  tended  to 

I  the   well-being   of  mankind.     Not 

,  only  has  he  taken  these  from  satan, 

j  but  he  now  uses  them  as  colabor- 

•  ers  in  the  great  work   of   bringing 

j  the  world  in  subjection  to  his  son. 

j     Mothers,  you  may  no  longer  fear, 

but  you  may  find  in  the  colleges  of 

to-day  a  safe  anchorage   for  your 

i  boys.     Here  they  may  be  drilled 

in    mathematics;   here   they   may 

pry  into  the  mysteries  of  the   sci- 

I  ences;  here  may   they   review  the 

i  pages  of  history;   here  may  they 

I  become  acquainted  with  the  anci- 

i  ent  languages;  here  may  they  be 

I  prepared  to   skilfully    handle  the 

important  questions  of  the  day. 

Not  only  are  the  eyes  trained  to 
see,  the  mind  to  plan  and  the 
hands  to  execute,  but  the  still 
higher  qualities  of  man  are  care- 
fully guarded  and  built  up  in 
strength  and  purity.  Besides  the 
religious  influences  in  the  class 
room,  the  heart  is  purified  by  the 
study  of  valuable  lessons  and  noble 
characters  in  the  Sunday  School 
lessons;  by  hearing  the  truths  of 
the  Gospel  expounded  by  the  chos- 
en servants  of  God;  by  meeting  in 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  hall  to  exchange 
ideas  and  to  receive  encourage- 
ment from  each  other;  by  coming 
in  close  communion  with  God;  and 
by    having    continual    fellowship 
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with  Christ. 

Here,  where  they  are  surrounded 
by  young  men  whose  walks  are 
upright  and  conversations  Godly, 
the  little  germ  of  religion  implant- 
ed in  the  heaxt  while  at  the  moth- 
er's knee  is  continually  nourished 
causing  it  to  spring  up  and  bring 
forth   much   fruit   to  the  glory  of 


God  and  the  welfare  of  mankind. 

Instead  of  the  old  prevail  ng 
sentiment — "School  days  are  short? 
enjoy  them  while  you  can,"'  you 
find  "Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of 
Gi-dandall  these  thing's  sliall  be 
added  unto  you.'' 

Elijah  Moffitt. 


BENEFITS  OF  POETIC  CRITICISM, 


Many  would  confine  the  term, 
criticism  to  the  narrow  province 
of  what  is  really  adverse  criticism. 
In  fact,  many  people  would  not 
regard  a  person  that  sees  and 
admires  the  good,  the  beautiful, 
and  the  true,  as  a  critic,  but  would 
confine  the  term  critic  to  those  who 
notice  alone  something  that  is  bad, 
deformed  or  faulty.  It  is  our  pur- 
pose to  take  this  subject  in  its 
broadest  sense,  including  both  the 
criticism  that  is  applied  to  the 
excellent  qualities  of  literature  as 
well  as  to  those  that  are  faulty. 

Poetry  is  the  highest  type  of  lit- 
erature found  in  any  language. 
It  is  classed  with  art,  music  and 
painting.  There  are  more  quali- 
ties involved  in  poetry  than  in  any 
other  kind  of  literature,  hence  the 
field  for  criticism  is  the  broadest 
found   in   the  realm  of  literature. 

No  one  will  deny  that  there  i>i 
a  great  benefit  to  be  derived  ii. 
criticising  the  vocqbulai'3%  senten- 


cep  and  figures  of  speech  in  any 
literary  production,  becaUvSe  it 
brings  into  practice  the  finest  dis- 
criminative and  perceptive  powers 
of  the  mind. 

I  The  more  tliese  povv-ers  are  cul- 
itivated,  the  more  acute  tl  oy 
j  be;"ome,  and  the  critic  is  enabled  to 
I  see  more  of  the  hidden  truths  of 
poetry. 

^Vhat  is  there  to  be  gained  in 
sciatinizing  the  beauties  that  are 
in  art  and  paintings?  The  same 
benefit  may  be  derived  from  criti- 
I  cising  poetry.  In  a  collection  of 
poems  we  find  au  art  gallery  in 
which  ideal  pictures  areiJainted  in 
the  most  artistic  sty]"  Pooiry  :.p- 
pealstothe  fii.erfeeliiig.<  "finan's 
nature  and  his  fellings  are  indirect 
conmiunication  Avith  his  soul,  ajid 
.  by  looking  closely  into  the  qualities 
of  poetry  one  is  .Miabled  to  see  some 
thi.tg  of  thesj)w;!taneous  outburs!;^ 
of  ihe  mind.  Some  would  sm}'  that 
'  poetry   is  too  mechanical  liut  not 
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so,  for  true  poetry  is  the  most  nat- 
ural kind  of  literature.  In  all  lan- 
guages poetry  precedes  prose.  Its 
expression  may  be  somewhat 
mechanical  it  is  true,  but  the 
underlying  principle  of  thought 
is  true  to  nature. 

When  we  criticise  poetry  we  are 
dealing  with  literature  in  its  clos- 
est relation  to  nature.  Prose  is 
the  vehicle  of  ordinary  thought 
and  all  men  use  it  and  are  familiar 
with  some  of  its  varied  forms  of 
expression.  But  not  so  with 
poetry.  Only  a  few  can  write 
poetry.  "Poets  are  born,  not 
made.'* 

There  are  a  multiplicity  of  forms 
of  expression  found  in  poetry  that 
are    not  permitted    in  prose    and 
only   a    small  number    can  fully 
understand    the    art    of    writing 
poetry.     All  may  have  a  mechani- 
cal knowledge  of  these   qualities 
but   they  are  not  natural   to  any 
except  a  real  poet.     However  the 
study  of  these  qualities  are  refining 
in   their  nature   to  all  who   study 
them.     The  study  of  the  qualities  j 
of  poetry  exerts  the  same  influence  \ 
on  the  mind  that  any  other  study 
would  exert.     The  study  and  criti- 
cism of  poetry  might  be  made  as ! 
practical  as  that  of  Greek  and  as ' 
pleasant  as  that  of  art  or  music.  1 
By  combining  practicability   and  I 
pleasure,    students    are    led    to   ai 
deeper  insight   into  the   best    ele- ! 
ments  of  poetic  diction  and  expres- ; 
sion.     The  refining  influence  which  j 
-poetie  criticism  exerts    cannot  be 


overestimated.     It  deals  with  the 
greatest  vocabulary,  the  broadest 
range  of  expression,  the   highest 
flight  of  imagination  and  the  most 
picturesque  scenery  that  literature 
possesses.      There    is    nothing    in 
history,  in  biography  or  in  science, 
in  philosophy  or  in  romance  that 
i  cannot    find    a    place    in    poetry. 
I  While  the  province  of  poetry  is  so 
;  broad  and   extensive    yet  it    pre- 
serves that  dignity  of  expression 
that  places  it  above  the  literature 
of  common  life.     The  more  com- 
plex a  living  organism  is   in   the 
physical    world,   the   higher   it   is 
placed  in   the  different   orders   of 
:  life,  so  the  more  complex  an  object 
of  pleasure  is,  the  greater  will  be 
■  its  capacity  for  producing  pleasure; 
i  hence,   there  is  more  pleasure   in 
:  criticising  poetry  than   any  other 
I  form  of  literature  as  it  is  the  most 
I  complex. 

I     The    benefits    that    are    to    be 
j  derived  from   poetic   criticism,  as 
i  compared   with   that  of  prose,  ar^^ 
I  in   the   same  proportion  as  poetic 
qualities   are    to   the   qualities   of 
prose.     As  poetry  is  more  complex 
than  prose,  it  is  evident  that  stud- 
ying these  various   qualities   will 
educate  more  qualities  of  the  mind. 
The  benefits  of  poetic  criticism 
are  not  confined  alone  to  the  influ- 
ence that  it  exerts  over  the  mind, 
but  there  is  a  great  benefit  to  be 
derived   in   learning    the    various 
styles    of    poetic    expression.      In 
becoming  familiar  vv^ith  the  vari- 
ous poets  that  have  lived  we  expe- 
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rience  a  pleasure  and  are  educated 
alons?  the  line  of  appreciation  of 
the  beautiful.  What  man  is  more 
beloved  than  Longfellow,  among 
the  great  literary  charactei'S  of 
America.  It  is  a  great  benefit  to 
be  familiar  with  all  the  poets  of 
not  only  our  own  but  also  of  all 
lands. 

No  education  can  be  considered 
complete  without  a  knowledge  of 
Chaucer,  Milton,   Shakespere   and 
many  lesser  lights  in  constellation 
of  poetic  genius.     There  is  no  work 
in   the    college   course  in  English, 
that    is   more    pleasant   than    the 
application  of  principles  in  prose i 
and  poetic  criticism  and  the  high-  [ 
est  tj'pe  of  criticism   is  found    in ' 
poetry.      There    is    nothing    thatj 
makes    the    student    as    familiar! 
with  poetjy  and  its  influence  on  | 
the  world  of  thought  as  looking  at  j 
it     from    a     literary     standpoint,  j 
There    can    never    be    too    much  j 
importance  attached  to  this  study  ! 
of  our  own  language.     While  some 
would  place  great  importance  upon  j 
the    critical  studv   of  Homer   and! 
Virgil,      still     they      should     bej 
regarded  as   means  to   the  bitter 
understanding    of    our    own    lan- 


guage. If  as  much  time  were 
spent  in  studying  the  great  English 
epic,  Paradise  Lost,  as  is  spent  on 
those  formerly  mentioned,  doubt- 
less quite  as  much  good  would  be 
;  derived. 

When  we  read  from  the  jjoems 
of  our  own  tongue  and  study  them 
critically,  we  are  led  into  the  most 
beautiful  scenes,  the  most  fascina- 
ting harmony,  and  the  most  charm- 
ing melody  that  have  ever  influ- 
enced the  English  speaking  people. 

It  is  true  that  poetry  cannot  take 
the  place  of  prose,  neither  can 
prose  criticism  be  neglected  for 
that  of  poetry,  but  after  the  neces- 
sary Avork  has  been  done  in  the 
sphere  of  prose  then  we  can  o.scend 
to  a  greater  field  of  beauty  in  stud- 
ying poetr}-  and  criticising  the 
additional  qualities  found  there  to 
those  found  in  prose.  We  think 
therefore  that  for  polish  and  refine- 
ment in  the  study  of  the  English 
language  nothing  surpasses  poetic 
criticism. 

The  sense  of  taste,  and  beauty 
is  cultivated  by  this  line  of  work 
as  nothing  else  will  cultivate  it 
and  one  is  led  to  see  more  to 
admire  in  what  he  reads.         W. 
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JOHN  MILTON. 


The  life  and  works  of  John  Mil- 
ton are  more  than  ordinary.  To 
give  a  clear  description  of  his 
character  would  be  impracticable. 
Outside  of  Biblical  history,  no  man 
has  yet  been  known  who  seemed 
to  have  borne  so  close  a  relation  to 
an  inspired  writer  as  did  the  "blind 
poet."  His  being  seems  to  ha^  e 
been  irreparably  connected  wilh 
that  of  the  Divine.  The  eye  of  his 
mind  seemed  to  penetrate  the  very 
portals  of  Heaven,  and  with  a 
facile  pen  he  gave  to  English  read- 
ing people  glowing  pictures  and 
profound  truth.  Would  that  every 
century  could  boast  of  its  Milton! 

joliii  Milton  was  born  in  London. 
Dec.  U,  i0o8.  While  yet  a  lad,  his 
his  father  saw  in  his  son  the  possi- 
bilif^y  of  his  becoming  a  famous 
man,  and  he  let  no  opportunity 
pass  to  fan  every  spark  into  a 
burning  flame.  He  had  the  ad-ran- 
tage  from  youth  of  being  instruct^-d 
by  die  very  best  tutors;  and  at  tlie 
age  of  sixteen  was  matriculated 
into  Chi'isVs  College  £it  Cambridge. 
He  remained  there  eight  years  the 
most  of  which  time  he  spent  study- 
ing the  classics  and  the  best  litera- 
etur  of  that  day.  He  took  no  inter- 
est in   mathematics  and    science. 


Milton's  manner  was  full  of  grace 
and  dignity.  This  however,was  in 
harmony  with  his  being,  yet  on 
account  of  it  the  other  boys  named 
him  "The  Lady  of  the  College." 

Having  received  his  degree  he 
went  back  to  live  with  his  father 
who  was  then  residing  in  a  quiet 
country  home.  Here  he  spent  five 
years,  and  it  is  no  doubt  due  to  these 
years  of  solitude  that  he  owes  much 
of  his  success  in  after  life.  Here, 
being  entirely  without  care,  the 
information  gained  at  College  had 
time  to  become,  as  it  were,  a  part 
of  him;  here  his  daily  rambles  over 
field  and  forest  brought  new  objects 
of  beauty,  npon  which  he  might 
meditate  in  his  lonely  hours.  All 
of  this  played  an  important  part  in 
developing  the  poetic  tendency  of 
his  mind,  in  shaping  his  future 
usefulness  and  in  making  him  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  literary 
characters  to  be  found  in  the  litera- 
ture of  any  language. 

For  several  years  Milton  had 
entertained  a  fond  hope  of  becom- 
ing a  distinguished  writer,  but 
knew  that  in  order  to  do  so  he 
must  become  acquainted  with  the 
laws,  manners  and  customs  of  dif- 
ferent nations  and  be  well  informed 
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on  all  subjects.  So  at  about  the 
age  of  thirty  he  began  his  conti- 
nental wanderings.  He  visited 
the  principal  cities  of  Switzerland, 
Italy  and  France.  He  was  intro- 
duced to  the  most  illustrious  men 
of  that  dav. 


weighed  those   of  Salmasius,  and 
he  received  public  thanks. 

Milton  has  written  many  minor 

works,  any  of  which  would  have 

imade  his   name   immortal.     Even 

some  of  his   College   exercises   are 

rich  literary  productions,     UAUe- 


Civil  strife  in  England  drew  his  qro  and  II  Penseram,  written 
attention  homeward  Soon  after  during  the  days  of  his  stay  in  the 
his  arrival  in  London  he  was  ap-  country,  are  without  an  equal;  and 
pointed  to  the  office  of  Latin  Sec-  where  in  literature  may  be  found  a 
retary,  the  duties  of  which  he  per-  production  that  is  cjomparable  to 
formed  with  such  fidelity  that  he  !  his  famous  and  immortal  epic  poem 
reflected  credit  upon  himself  and; — Paradise  Lost?  Of  this,  too  much 
honor  upon  the  government.  I  cannot  be  said.     Since  the  days  of 

It  was  during  this  period  tliat  its  introduction  to  the  public,  its 
Cromwell  was  agitating  the  masses  author  has  received  the  praises  of 
of  England,  and  that  Charles  the  i  men.  All  men  of  letters  love  to 
Second  was  driven  from  England;  bow  at  his  shrine.  Scholarly  men 
from  which  facts  Salmasius,  a  \  love  to  do  him  homage.  Yet  this 
friend  to  the  royal  party,  published  .  is  far  short  of  the  praise  of  which 
a  document,  claiming  the  divine  he  is  worthy.  Few  minds  have 
right  of  kings.  The  argument  such  powers  of  penetration  as  did 
seemed  so  plausible  and  the  reason-  his.  Nor  was  thought  ever  express- 
ing so  logical  that  at  first  no  one  ed  more  beautifully  than  by  him. 
was   found   who   would   attack  it.    Who  can  describe  the  grandeur  of 


But  Milton  was  equal  to  the  occa- 
sion and  accoadingly  addressed 
himself  to  the  task  of  refuting  it 
The  result  of  his  labors  was  the 
publication  of  his  Defoisio  r<>puU 
An(/Jicait(i.      His    argument    out- 


his  verse?  Who  can  estimate  the 
number  of  souls  that  have  been 
aided  to  a  higher  and  nobler  life  by 
the  solemn  truths  contained  in  his 
immortal  literary  productions? 
J.  AV.  Rawls. 
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Signs  Of  Trouble  in  HuFope. 


b}'-  the  greed  of  power,  and  their    famine 


„  ,.  ,  T  .,  T    sLXiuiteii  vKJLiLusiise  out  ui.  Lue  uuBb    'dua 

l* or  some  time  past  wc  have  witnessed ,  ^.  .     ^     ^         ^     . 

-r,      .        .  ,     f      •  IP         !  ashes  oi  social  and  political    defrradation 

Kussia   ffiyen    over  to  lamiue  and  lurv,       .,,  ,      .      ,    r    ,  ,  ,     , 

.    ,,  ,        ,  „  _,      ■'    '  with  murder  m  their  hearts,  the   outlook 

and    the   iinemploved  masses    of   Berlin :  ^  i  i     -,  ■  ^ 

,     .        .     ,    ,"     .         1  M    ,T  1    'Assumes    the    aspect    ot   blackest,  night, 

plundering  the  bakeries,  while  thev  made  i  ■     ,    ^        i      ,       ,^  -,       r'\ 

7,  „..-.,,,,.  ,    ;.  I  illuminated    only    by    the    torch   ot   the 

the  welkin  ring  with  their  revolutianary  I  .  i    i       i  pi 

_    ,   ,,  .  .,      „  ,    ,         ,    I  incendiary  and  the  gleam  01  the  assassin  s 

songs.     But  the  spirit  ot    unrest    broods ;  ,  .        ,"     , 

over  other  parts  of  Europe  besides  Kussia 

and  Germany.     In  Enghxnd  the    farmers 

are  engaged  in  a  cru:sade  championed  by 

Gladstone,  and    the    government  is  half 

way  inclined  to  sanction  a  modified  form 

of  socialism.     Francois  moving   onward 

in  the  same  direction 


dao-crpv 


Liiterapy  Societies. 


This  is  a  time  of  great  advancement 
is  the  various  departments  of  human 
activity.  Great  questions  are  being 
In  some  countries  !  weighed  in  the  ballance  of  thought 
this  movement  is  still  more  violent  tlian  ;  Men  and  mind  are  in  great  demand, 
in  France  and  England.  i  The     closing    scenes    of  the    nineteenth 

Vienna  is  travelling  the  same  road.  .  century  need  the  most  skilful  actors  that 
About  40.000  of  her  skilled  and  ever  entered  the  stage  of  life.  The 
common  laborers  aie  out  of  work.  They  '  greatest  tragedy  of  modern  times  i^ 
are  starving  and  commiting  suicide,  and  [  being  introduced  and  to  equal  the 
when  bread  is  distributed  they  fight  over  ,  demands  of  times,  men  must  be  prepared 
it  with  maniac.'?;!  fury.  ;  with  every  precaution  to   take    up    their 

In  Hungary  the  nativ-s  are  eating  the  respective  parts  and  to  meet  the 
bark  of  trees.  Sp.xin  is  struggling  with  :  responsibilities  that  come  upon  them, 
the  Anarchists.  Indeed  the  restlessness  ;  The  great  men  in  this  scene  will  come 
of  the  masses  everywhere  Sfcms  to  have  from  the  institutions  of  learning  and  it 
reachrMl  a  vrl^u^.  Siu-ii  rulers  as  the  depend.-  larg"iy  upon  their  improve- 
Russian  Czar  and  the  German  Emperor .  monts  m  the  suciety  as  to  their  litness 
think  and  act  through  the  medium  o'^,  for  the  momentous  duties  that  will 
bayonets,    but    mercenary  troops  cannot    devolve  upon  them. 

always  be  trusted  in  times  of  )  evolution.  Theories  of  science,  philcsiphy  and 
Nearly  every  crowned  head  in  Europe  i.-  nietapliy:-ics  may  bo  leariied  m  the  clats 
now  trvingto  decide  whether  there  shall,  room,  but  nowhere  can  there  be  more 
be  war  abroad  or  a  reign  of  terror  at  ■  practical  good  tlerived  tlian  from  the 
home,  rtild  Whsh   fulei'S   Ste   dominated  i^fork  in  tb(?  litefi-try   sncf^Ki^!?;     EnftWl- 
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edge  without  a  cafiiicity  to  use  it  can 
never  be  called  real  power.  The  student 
tlmt  acquires  a  broad  range  of  knowledge 
without  being  able  to  put  that  knowledge 
into  practice  can  never  compete  with 
those  who  are  able  to  do  so.  Society 
work  fits  one  for  the  practical  duties  of 
life  more  than  any  other  branch  of 
college  work.  Here  young  men  can  meas- 
ure intellects,  expand  their  minds,  and 
prepare  themselves  for  every  phase  of 
life.  The  great  literary  characters  of 
the  future  must  come  from  the  society 
halls  of  our  colleges.  Here  some  Amer- 
ican youtli  may  receive  his  first  impress- 
ions of  the  magnetic  power  of  oratory 
which  will  influence  him  to  do  for 
America  what  Cicero  has  done  for  the 
Romans  or  Demosthenes  for  the  Greeks. 
The  law,  and  ministry  muat  recieve 
their  recruits  from  young  men  coming 
out  from  college  and  nothing  would  do 
more  to  fit  them  for  their  respective 
duties  that  the  jiractice  that  is  found 
alone  in  the  societies.  Here  they  will 
find  a  field  for  culture  and  improvement. 
The  men  that  would  influence  the  world 
with  their  logic,  and  eloquence  find  in 
this  department  of  college  life-and  advan- 
tage that  cannot  be  overestimated. 
Gladstone  can  do  more. to  move  the 
masses  of  England  to  action  in  a  few 
speeches  than  many  men  could  do  in  a 
life  time.  The  highest  honors  to  be 
sought  are  to  be  found  alone  through  the 
power  of  oratory.  This  power  can  be 
developed  only  by  practice,  and  the  eoci- 
ety  aflbrds  the  ample  opportunity  for 
thiti  work.  The  highest  ambition  of  the 
college  student  of  to-day  shoidd  be  to  be 
leader  of  society  work  tluMeby  prepar- 


ing himself  to  meet  successfully  the  bat- 
tles of  life  whatsoever  be  his  place 
in  the  ranks.  AV.  0.  W. 

Journalism. 


In  treating  the  subject  of  journalism 
the  writer  is  confronted  with  many  phases 
which  if  enlarged  upon,  would  require 
more  space  than  alloted  to  us  in  this 
editorial.  It  is  our  purpose  to  suggest 
and  j)oint  out  some  of  the  cardinal 
features  whi-.h  journalism  of  to-day 
embodies.  The  daily  newspaper  as  now 
seen,  with  so  many  points  of  excellence, 
wielding  so  great  an  influence,  having 
reached  its  highest  stage  of  development 
in  our  large  cities,  impress  the  reader 
with  the  wide  range  of  subject  matter 
found  in  its  columns  and  of  its  admirable 
arrangement  of  material.  The  most 
important  conteiits  of  the  newspaper  is 
its  news.  Just  here  seems  to  be  the 
keynote  to  the  character  and  influence 
of  journalism.  The  editorial  page 
generally  tells  the  merit  of  the  journal  to 
the  reading  public.  The  collection  of 
crime  and  outrage,  casualty  and  suffer- 
ing, exhibited  and  classified  on  the  first 
orn«ws  page  of  a  leading  morning  daily 
presents  not  only  a  curious  study  for  the 
philosopher,  but  a  spectacle  which 
might  v.-ell  make  good  men  shudder. 
When  the  history  of  this  age  comes  to 
be  written,  hnndreas  of  years  hence, 
perhaps,  there  will  be  no  better  criter- 
ion by  which  to  form  some  idea  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  age,  than  a  careful 
perusal  of  our  newspapers.  Taking  into 
consideration  the  enormous  influence  for 
good  or  evil  which  is  exerted  by  our 
journals  it  behooves  the  editors  to  striva 
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to  jHirify  the    corrupt  sentiment    which 
pervades  many  of  the  so    called    leading  : 
papers.     When  any  crime  or  excitement  I 
occurs,  the  papers  are  ready    to    give    a  ' 
full  account  of  how  it  occurred,  and    the  ' 
leading  characteristics  which  go  to  make  ; 
up  the    incident.      Frequently    is  it  the  : 
case  that    each    newspaper    adds  just    a  I 
littls  to  the  horror  of  the  crime,  and    ex-  ' 
aggerates  the    story    to    such    a   degree  | 
that  the  reader  is  sometimes  led  to  doubt ' 
the  veracity  of  the  statement.     Is    it    to 
be  supposed  that  the    editors    and    pro- ' 
prietors  of  the  most  powerful  American  \ 
journals  prefer  that  which  is  low,  foul  and 
degrading  to  that  which  is  pure,  enobling 
and  worthy  of  imitation^  ' 

Must  it  be  inferred,  on  the  other  ] 
hand,  that  the  reading  public  prefers  of- ' 
fal  to  clean  food? 

Certainly  th«f    responsibility    lies    be- 
twetn  these  two.     It  is  the  average  man  ! 
who  reads  the  newspapei-s  and  the  aver-  i 
ag«  man  who  profits    by   their   adverti.«5-  ' 
nients. 

Were  the  moral  and   intellectual   tone; 
of  the  average    man   to  be    raised    to   a  , 
higher    plane,     CQuld  .  some    beneficent 
power  cleanse  and  enoble   the    affections  i 
and  tastes  of  the  masses,  there  would   be  \ 
a    revolution    in   the     character    of   the  j 
editorial  matter  of  the  uewspapers    of  to 
day.     Cleanse  the  fountainhead  and  the 
streams  that  flow  therefrom    Avill   be   as 
pure  as  the  limpid  waters  of  the  moun- 
tain gorge.     "Give  the  people  what  they  j 
want,  and  that  too,  the  very  worst  of  it,"  1 
might  be  an  appropriate  sentiment  at  the  i 
head  of  the  editorial  page.      While  the  , 
public   may    believe  that  the   editor   is  j 


leading  them,  it  is  only  in  the  way 
which  they  want  to  go.  Had  their  pre- 
dilections not.  already  been  in  that  direc- 
tion, the  editor  would  not  have  dared  so 
to  point  the  path;  his  object  is  not  the 
public  good,  but  the  public  pleasnr*. 

Newspaper  politics  is  an  interesting 
study  in  itself.  What  jihase  of  journal- 
ism is  more  to  be  deplored  than  rivalry 
which  is  carried  on  to  such  an  extreme 
extent  among  newspapers  and  writers 
as  frequently  to  -  degenerate  into  violent 
abuse  and  personal  h^.tred? 

May  the  time  soon  come  in  the  history 
of  American  journalism  when  the  con- 
tents will  be  less  impure  and  the  faults 
of  which  our  newspapers  are  guilty  will 
be  atoned  for  by  contributions  which 
have  for  their  criterion  the  public  wel- 
fare of  humanity.  The  annals  of  our 
times  will  teem  with  illustrious  exam- 
ples of  patriotic  journalists. 

W.  H.  Albright. 


J^eading  l^oom  Visitops. 


To  the  industrious  student  there  is  no 
hour  spent  more  pleasantly  than  the 
hour  spent  in  the  reading  room.  It  is 
quite  a  recreation  to  turn  from  dry  text- 
books to  current  literature  and  spend  an 
hour  reading  a  good  magazine.  We  are 
gratified  to  know  that  so  large  a  j)er 
cent  of  our  students  frequent  the  read- 
ing room  but  it  is  our  purpose  in  this 
editorial  to  urge  every  one  to  avail  them- 
self  of  tIic  opportunity  atforded  him  in 
this  direction.  Education  meansmore  than 
knowledge  of  text-books  and  the  student 
who  confines  himself  to  them  may  deliver 
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the  valedictory  to  his  ehi."8,  but  will  be 
poorly  fitted  for  the  duties  of  life.  Make 
it  as  much  your  duty  to  visit  the  reading 
loom  every  day  as  to  prepare  your 
daily  recitations,  and  when  you  do  not 
go  you  ouglit  to  feel  that  you  have  lost 
something. 

Usually  there  are  four  classes  of  those 
who  visit  the  reading  room. 

First,  those  who  would  make  it  a  ren- 
dezvous for  i<llers  and  loafers.  Tney  go 
because  it  is  a  convenient  place  to  lounge 
around  and  gossip.  They  are  pei'fectly 
happy  if  they  can  find  any  one  to  join 
this  "sanhedrim  of  silly  gossipers"  and 
thus  annoy  the  superintendent  and  those 
who  desire  to  read.  We  trust  this  class 
is  very  few. 

Second,  those  who  go  to  look  at  the 
pictures.  The  caricatures  displayed  in 
the  illustrated  magazines  have  a  pecul- 
iar charm  for  tliem.  They  speml  an 
hour  turning  with  rapturous  delight  the 
leaves  of  Puck,  Illustrated  News, 
Frank  Leslie's  and  Harper's  Week- 
ly, and  when  they  leave  they  have  only 
seen  how  lidiculous  some  men  can  make 
things  appear,  the  lithograph  of  some 
prominerit  man  or  the  latest  style  of 
dress.  Some  of  those  pictures  are  very 
instructive,  but  we  .^hould  not  give  thorn 
a  monopoly  of  our  time.  Children,  and 
not  colb^go  students  neeil  this  kind  of 
teaching. 

Third,  those  who  read  new.spapers 
exclusively.  They  do  not  care  to  read 
any  more  tlu.n  the  score  of  the  last  pro- 
iessional  game  of  base-l)all,  the  list  of 
hotel  arrivals,  who  is  in  town  or  wlio  has 


j  recently  married  and  things  of  this  sort. 
,  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  class  receive 
little  benefit  from  their  visits,  we  ought 
'  certainly  to  keep  informed  on  the"current 
events"  but  scarcely  think  one  is  made 
any  wiser  or  better  by  reading  all  the 
recital  of  crime  and  outrage  found  in  the 
daily  paper. 

Fourth,  those  who  are  seeking  not  only 
rest  from  text-books  but  mental  pabu- 
lum and  it  goes  without  saying  that 
their  search  is  not  in  vain.  No  student 
can  spend  even  half  an  hour  every  dav 
reading  some  standard  magazine  with- 
out learning  something  that  will  be  to 
him  an  abiding  possession.  Here  a  little 
and  there  a  little;  this  fact  to-day  and 
that  fact  to-morrow  is  the  only  way  to 
become  great  and  learne<l.  Nor  should 
we  limit  our  reading  to  the  same  kind  of 
literature.  The  mind  like  the  body, 
demands  a  mixed  diet  for  vigorous 
growth.  Though  the  number  of  our 
magazines  are  necessarily  limited  yet 
they  are  all  select  and  very  neaidy  cover 
the  whole  realm  of  litei-ature.  If  you 
are  interested  in  political  cjuestions  the 
Forum  and  Arena  are  rJways  full  of 
matter  from  the  best  writers  on  this 
subject.  If  you  are  a  lover  of  science, 
the  Popular  Science  Monthly  will 
give  you  the  latest  investigations  clothed 
in  the  choice,«t  language.  If  you  desire 
something  of  a  religious  nature,  the  S.  S. 
Times  and  Homoletic  Review  will 
be  found  full  of  chips  of  leligious  truths 
caught  as  they  came  wliizzing  from  the 
axe  of  the  theological  })rofessor  or  pulpit 
preacher.       The    Cosmopolitan     and 
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Harper' S    are  jileasant  companions   in  then  make  an  extra  effort  and  give  the 

tlie  liands  of  those  who  are  fond  of  serial  public  the  benefit  of  yonr  labor, 

stories,  while  the   Century  and  Atlan-  By   spending  your  spare   moments  in 

tic  are  not  at  all  unpopular  to  the  aver-  this    way,   at   the    end  of  your    college 

age  reader.  career    you    will   have    not  only    stored 

Read  these   magazines  and  assimilate  your  mind    with  useful  knowledge  and 

what  you  read,  for  unless  you  do  that  it  improved  your  style  of  writing  but  you 

]s  no  more  a  food   than   an   indigestible  will    have  acquired  a    taste  for   reading 

substance   takea    in  the   body    supports  and  a  love   of  research   and  formed  hab- 

life.     Feel  free  to  use  any  thought  thus  its   of  industry   that  will   tell   on   your 

obtaineil  in  the  preparation  of  essays  for  future  life.                                    R.  G.  K. 
vour   literarv    societv   work.      Now  and 
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LOCALS. 


W.  II.  ALBRIGHT.  Editor. 


Dry  weather  I 

Political  wavesll 

Frosty  morningsl.'l 

Subscribe  for   the  Elon   College 
Monthly. 

Have    3'ou    subscribed    for    the 
Mouth  ly:-' 

Three  cheers  for  the  Cleveland — 
Carr  Club! 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Hall   will   soon 
bo  completed. 

^Misses  Price  and  Harvard   went 
to  the  State  Fair. 

The  residence  of  C.  C.   Williams 
is  nearing  completion. 

How   do   you  like   the   the  new 
dress  of  the  monthly? 

The   family  of   Mr.  J.    A.    Long 
has  moved  to  Elon  Collesre. 


the    matter     with    the 
They're  all  right. 


What's 
"Fresh," 

Some  of  the  "Fresh"  seem  to 
suffer  with  the  headache  occasion- 
ally. 

A  senior  says  lie  believes  he  has 
the  "cholera."  Guess  it's  hog 
cholera. 


Several  students  attended  the 
State  Fair  on  the  10th  and  20th  of 
October. 

Elon  College  yell:  Hi!  Hi!  Hi! 
Who  are  we  I-*  Whoopla!  Whooplal 
E-l-o-n  C . 

One  of  the  boys  say  the  nearest 
way  to  get  to  Gibson ville  is  to  go 
by  the  Dormitory. 

Senior  class,  Orator — E.  Moffit 
Prophet— S.  E.  Everett,  Poet— W\ 
C.  Wicker.  Historian — Miss  An- 
nie Graham. 

Several  of  the  students  attended 
the  county  fair  at  Burlington,  on 
the  12th  and  13th  of  Oct. 

The  enrollment  of  new  students 
still  continues  to  go  on.  W^e  hope 
to  enroll  150  students  this  year. 

County  candidates  of  the  Demo- 
cratic and  People's  Party  spoke  at 
Elon  College  an  the  loth  of  Oct. 

Rev.  C.  C.  Peel  paid  us  a  pleas- 
ant visit  recently.  Call  again,  we 
welcome  you  among  our  number. 

A  senior  said  he  was  taking  in 
the  town.  A  "Prep"  responded: 
"you  are  mighty  little  to  take  in 
the  town." 


IS 
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It  is  quite  common  for  the  Jun- 
iors to  say  that  the  Seniors  trace 
all  knowk^dge  and  information  back 
to  Psychology. 

Mr.  C.  said  that  he  had  decided 
to  drop  telegraphy.  A  soph,  inter- 
rupting said,  "Be  sure  not  to  drop 
it    .1  the  zinc  mug." 

Senior  class  will  make  their  de- 
but Friday  night,  Nov.  18th,  and 
regale  us  with  their  "burning 
words  of  eloquence." 

On  the  second  of  October,  Dr. 
Long  administered  the  ordinance 
of  baptism  to  Misses  Jennie  Hern- 
don  and  Lizzie  Long. 

Miss  Bessie  Moring,  of  Elon  Col- 
lege, carried  off  the  first  prize  at 
the  Burlington,  County  Fair,  for 
the  best  exhibit  in  crayon  work. 

One  day  a  Junior  saw  a  Senior 
with  a  nice  boquet  of  flowers,  and 
on  being  told  where  the  flowers 
came  from,  said:  "I  am  jealous." 

It  has  become  quite  common  with 
some  of  the  girls  to  say,  "Mr.  Sen- 
ioi-s"  when  they  meet  them  on  the 
street.     Wonder  what  they  mean? 

Our  physician.  Dr.  Kernodle,  is 
not  having  much  practice  among 
the  students,  as  the  health  of  this 
place  is  exceedingly  good  at  pi-es- 
ent. 

A  Junior  said:  "He  longed  for 
the  time  to  come  when  he  would 
be  a  Senior.     On  being  asked  why 


he  replied:  "I  want  to  study  Psy- 
chology." 

.  A  protracte<l  meeting  has  been 
going  on  at  Mount  Vernon  school 
house  for  some  nights.  Ministeral 
students  report  a  good  meeting  and 
many  conversions. 

Rev.  W.  G.  Clements,  editor  of 
the  Christian  Sun,  gave  us  a  pleas- 
ant call  not  long  ago.  We  are 
always  glad  to  have  the  friends  of 
this  institution  with  us. 

A  Fresh  in  conversation  with  an 
Academic  said:  "that  his  father 
had  a  guitar  in  his  head."  Just 
imagine  what  a  condition  the  old 
gentleman  is  in  if  he  is  not  a  music 
case. 

Dr.  Long  has  been  suffering  for 
some  days  from  inflammaticm  of 
his  eyes  and  could  not  attend  to 
his  regular  col  lege  work.  We  hope 
the  Dr.  will  soon  be  able  to  meet 
his  classes. 

Old  student  to  Fresh,— "Have  you 
met  all  the  young  ladies?" 

Fresh, — ^"No  I  met  three  on  the 
walk  just  now  though  " 

Old  student,— "You  ought  to 
meet  them  all!" 

Fresh,— "Yes  I  ought.  Say,  how 
often  do  they  have  these  excep- 
tions in  the  chapel?" 

The  district  conference  met  with 
the  Church  at  Elon  College,  Satur- 
day, Oct.  20.  A  number  of  sub- 
jects pertaining  to  church  work 
were  discussed  in  an  interesting 
and  profitable  way. 
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A  "Fresh,"  soon  after  his  arrival 
at  Elon,  saw  the  windmill  a,t  Mr. 
L's  residence.  He  thought  it  was 
a  machine  used  to  make  the  wind 
blow.  He  was  very  much  disap- 
pointed to  find  that  he  was  mista- 
ken. 

A  senior  in  writing  to  his  best 
girl  said:  "a  certain  man  had  been 
arrested  on  Supprsfifion.-'  When 
the  senior  discovered  his  mistake 
he  was  very  much  amused  to  know 
that  he  had  used  the  word  Siiper- 
stifio)!  for  Suspicion. 

Estei'brook  Steel  Pen  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  has  supplied  all  the 
Elon  Students  with  samples  of 
their  pens.     We    advise   those   in 


need  of  pens  to  buy  the  Esterbrook 
steel  pen,  as  the  students  have  tried 
it  and  it  proves  to  be  all  right. 

Dr  D.  A.  Long,  president  of  An- 
tioch  College,  Ohio,  paid  us  a  visit 
recently  while  on  his  way  to  Gra- 
ham. We  are  glad  to  have  the 
Doctor  with  us  and  hear  his  encour- 
aging words  for  Elon  College.  It 
was  a  real  treat  to  hear  him.  Come 
again,  Doctor. 

Rev,    N.    G.   ISTewman,   of  Va., 

gave  us  a  pleasant  call  some  days 

I  ago.     We  were  glad  to  see  his  gen- 

1  ial  face  again.     He  was  in  the  best 

I  of  spirits,  and  if  you   will   turn  to 

the  Alumni    notes    you    will    see 

why. 
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Y.M.C.  A.  NOTES. 

W.  C.  WICKER,  Editor. 


For  the  past  month  the  student 
body    has  been    actually  engaged 
in    this    work   and    great   interest 
seejns   to  be   manifested   by   both 
young  ladies  and  gentlemen.     The 
young  mens  meetings  have  been 
more  interesting-  than  ever  before. 
They  meet  and  talk  of  the  v^onder- 
ful  love  of  Christ  until  there  is  a 
great    manifestation  of   his    pres- 
ence.    A   few    Sundays   ago,   two 
young  men  who  had  not  spoken  in 
public  made  touching  and  effective 
speeches.     There  was  another  that 
lead  in  prayer  for  the  first  time. 
Before   the    meeting   closed  there 
was   not   a  dry   eye    in   the   hall. 
God's  spirit  will  melt  the  hardest 
heart   to  tears  of  rejoicing.     The 
young  men  during  the  past  month  ! 
attended  a  revival  meeting  at  Mt.  I 
Vernon  conducted  by  Rev.  W.  J.  I 
Laine   under   the   auspices   of  the  j 
Association.     There  were   16  or  18  i 
conversions.     Bro.  J.  H.  Jones  has 
charge  of  the  work  at  Gibsonville. 
He  holds  two  regular  meetings  at ' 
this  point  each  month.     The  work  j 
seems   to  advance  and  the  people  I 
take   considerable   interest   in    all 
the  meetings.  j 

Rev.  C.  C.  Williams  has  taken  I 
charge  of  the  Sunday  school  at  j 
Shallow  Ford  with  Bro.  L.  L.  Las- 


siter  as  an  assistant  in  teaching. 
The  wo]  k  here  is  encouraging.  Our 
regular  monthly  mission  meeting- 
was  conducted  three  weeks  ago  by 
Messrs  Lawrence  and  Moffitt. 
They  discussed  the  subject  of  mis- 
sions with  a  great  degree  of  inter- 
est. It  resulted  in  n  collection 
amounting  to  $5.06.  The  program 
for  the  next  missionary  meeting 
has  been  arranged.  The  Bible 
training  classes  are  doing  efficient 
woik  in  studying  the  word  prepar- 
atory to  personal  work. 

Though  the  young  ladies  had  not 
organized  a  Y.  W.  C.  A.  until  about 
two  weeks  ago  they  had  been 
working  faithfully  along  other  lines 
We  are  glad  to  say  that  Elon  Col- 
lege has  so  great  an  influence  mor- 
ally. Nothing  has  done  more  to 
bring  it  about  than  co-education 
and  the  united  efforts  of  the  stu- 
dents and  the  faculty.  Unless  the 
student  body  of  any  college  co-oper- 
ates with  its  leaders  no  success 
can  be  attained.  On  the  other 
hand  when  both  wo  rk  for  the  same 
end  the  work  moves  successfully 
on.  There  are  only  a  few  students 
among  our  number  that  are  not 
Christians.  Now,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  Associations  to  lead  these  into 
the  ways  of  righteousness.     While 
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our  associations  hold  separate  them  purer,  more  Christlike  and  to 
meetings  they  have  a  deep  and  perform  the  duties  of  life, 
abiding  interest  in  each  other.  Let  the  grand  work  go  on  and 
Those  who  have  boys  and  girls  at  let  every  Christian  young  man  and 
college  here  need  not  fear  that  the  woman  put  forth  the  greatest  ef- 
highest  religious  influence  will  not  forts  possible  to  elevate  the  moral 
be    exerted    over    them  to    make  and  rel  gious  status  of  our  college. 
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ALUiVJN!  NOTES. 


tJ 


'01.  Prof.  Herbert  Scholz,  form- 
erly principal  of  the  Chatham  Higli 
School,  has  been  elected  Professor 
of  English  in  Elon  College.  Prof. 
Scholz  is  a  young  man  of  fine  in- 
tellectual ability;  we  are  glad  to 
have  one  of  our  first-born  sons  with 
us  again,  not  as  student  but  as 
teacher. 

'91.  Rev.  C.  C.  Peel  is  still  pas- 
tor of  the  Burlington  Christian 
Church.  A  visit  from  him  a  few 
weeks  ago  was  enjoyed  very 
much. 

'02.  Miss  Irene  Johnson,  who 
graduated  at  Elon  College,  was  at 
once  unanimously  elected  instruc- 
tor in  French  and  Mathematics  at 
Elon  College.  Miss  Johson  is  a 
young  lady  of  rare  intellectual 
worth,  and  we  pi-edict  for  her  a 
life  of  great  usefulness. 

Elon  is  justly  proud  of  her  Aulm- 
nfe  and  hope  they  will  let  us  hear 
from  them  through  the  columns 
of  The  Monthly. 

'01.  On  Wednesday  evening, 
Oct.  27th,  '02,  at  the  residence  of 
the  bride's  father,  Mr.  J.  W.  H. 
Clendennin,  of  Graham,  N.  0.,  Miss 
Kate  Clendennin  was  married  to 
Rev.  N.  G.  Newman.  At  the  ap- 
pointed hour  the  bride  leaning  up- 


I  on  the  arm  of  the  groom,  and  fol- 
lowing Rev.  Dr.  D.  A.  Long,  of 
Yellow  Springs,  Ohio,  came  in  and 
took  their  stand  in  the  center  of 
the  very  tastefully  decorated  par- 
lor. Then  Drs.  W.  S.  Long  and 
J.  U.  Newman  of  Elon  Cjllege 
assisted  in  the  ceremony,  which 
was  very  beautiful  indeed,  and 
being  of  a  new  order,  was  only 
nine  minutes  long.  After  Lhe  cer- 
emony was  performed,  the  happy 
couple  in  company  with  friends 
and  relatives  repaired  to  the  dining 
hall,  where  a  bountiful  feast  had 
been  prepared;  after  which  the 
j  bridal  couple  took  ]he  north-bound 
I  train  for  some  of  the  cities  of  the 
I  North. 

I  The  bride  was  a  student  at  Elon 
College  in  '01.  She  was  a  very 
popular  young  lady  as  well  as 
one  of  the  best  of  students. 

The  groom  was  valedictorian  of 

his    class.     He   is  a  very   popular 

young  man,  and  is  fast  becoming 

I  one   of   the  best   preachers  in  the 

j  christian  denomination.     The  best 

wishes  of  The  Monthly  go  with 

the  happy  couple  to  their  new  home. 

:  May  the  days  of  their  honeymoon  be 

I  life    long    and   when   death   shall 

!  them   asunder   part   may   its  rays 

I  light  up  its  pathways. 
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EXCHANGES. 


The  Guilford  Collegian  was 
among  the  first  exchanges  to  reach 
our  sanctum.  We  find  interesting 
and  worthy  of  consideration  the 
editorial  entitled  "College  Pride.'* 
We  agree  with  the  writer  in  what 
he  has  said,  and  trust  that  the  day 
is  not  far  distant  when  all  of  our 
institutions,  both  male  and  female, 
shall  manifest  true  college  pride. 

The  Davidson  Monthly  is  again 
on  our  desk.  From  it  we  learn 
with  gratification  of  the  continued 
and  increasing  prosperity  of  the 
institution  which  it  so  deservingly 
represents.  It  is  stated  that  the 
number  of  students  is  larger  than 
it  has  previously  been  in  the  his 
tory  of  the  college,  a.id  that  the 
moral  standard  of  the  student  body 
is  higher  than  ever  before. 

The  Trinity  Archive  comes  to 
us  from  its  beautiful  new  home, 
gladsome  with  fond  hopes  and  lof- 
ty aspirations.  We  rejoice  with 
the  Methodists  in  the  brilliant  suc- 
cess which  their  college  has  re- 
cently met.  Surely  the  future 
achievements  of  the  institution 
will  be  grand  and  noble. 

The  Academy  from  Salem  is  a 
welcome  and  appreciated  ex- 
change.    We  are   always  pleased 


to  read  the  literary  productions  of 
college  girls,  and  thus  learn  to  di- 
vine the  possibilities  that  lie  in 
woman's  pen. 

It  is  known  that  there  is  a  ten- 
dency on  the  part  of  many  to  un- 
dervalue female  colleges,  but  those 
of  us  who  have  had  the  privilege 
of  attending  the  female  as  well  as 
i  the  co-educational  college,  ever 
feel  a  profound  and  sympathetic 
interest  in  female  institutions. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Academy 
may  share  the  sweet  burden  of 
I>roving  to  pessimists  that  female 
colleges  are  not  unworthy  of  com- 
mendation 

Furnian Uni versit y Journal  wears 
j  a    neat  and  attractive  dress.     It  is 
a   good   index   to  the  character  of 
the     institution     whose    name    it 
i  bears.     Among    the   articles   con- 
1  tributed   we    were    much   pleased 
with  one  on  "South  Carolina  Auth- 
ors."    The    South  shows  no  little 
{  appreciation  of  her  men  of  letters. 
I  Be  it  sai(t  to  her  shame,  that  many 
'  of  her  writers  are  better  known  at 
!  the  North  than  in  the  land  of  their 
I  nativity. 

'  We  notice  in  the  Journal  the 
j  absence  of  the  "Alumni  Depart- 
!  ment  " 
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Furman    has  many  sons  and  the^ 
Journal  ought  to  let   her  exchang- 
es know  who  they  are. 

The  Carolinian  contains  some, 
excellent  articles  on  live  subjects. 
We  were  highly  entertained  with 
their  perusal,  especially  with  the 
one  titled,  "After  us  What?"  The 
writer  shows  very  stril^ingly  the 
scientific    tendency    of    this    age. 


While  we  do  not  fear  that  science 
will  overthrow  religion,  yet  we  do 
think  there  is  cause  for  serious 
thought  on  the  part  of  Christian 
people. 

The  Metropolitan  is  before  us 
with  bright  prospects  for  another 
year.  It  has  the  bearing  of  a  good 
magazine,  and  we  welcome  it  to 
our  table. 
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WHY  WE  GIRLS  DON  T  STUDY. 


Perhaps  some  may  think  that 
girls  have  no  plausible  reasons  for 
not  studying,  but  that  is  because 
they  don't  know  anything  about  it, 
and  I  think  that  I  can  convince 
you  that  we  have  many  tilings 
which  retard  our  progress  in  our 
studies. 

When  we  first  enter  school,  being 
among  entire  strangers  and  very 
'green, 'it  is  perfectly  natural  for  us 
to  be  homesick  and 'blue'f  or  the  first 
few  days,  and  if  "Cupid's  darts" 
are  flying  around  promiscuously, 
and  we  happen  to  get  smitten  with 
the  charms  of  a  handsome  little 
"Prep"  or  a  flirting  Soph,  or  Jun- 
ior (Seniors  are  generally   too  for- 


mal to  get  struck  on)  and  we  get 
lovesick  as  well  as  homesick,  the 
state  of  affairs  is  getting  desperate, 
and  the  books  we  are  given  to 
master  seem  a  veritable  mountain 
of  learning  whose  dizzy  heights  we 
can  never  climb.  Being  unaccus- 
tomed to  facing  difficulties,  we 
give  up  at  once  and  declare  we  can 
never,  never  master  them. 

Just  here  we  will  say  that  the 
reason  that  girls  succumb  so  easily 
and  do  not  study  is  the  effect  of 
home  indulgence.  In  most  homes 
affectionate  fathers  and  over-indul- 
ent  mothers  vie  with  each  other  in 
shielding  their  daughters  from  all 
cares  and  responsibilities;  in  hum- 
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oring  and  petting  them  to  an  alarm- 'seem  to  have  too  many  imaginary 

ing  excess  (as  if  they  were  doll  ba-  ills,    or   rather  they   yield   to    the 

bies  or  pet  kittens.)  thus  incapaci-   smallest  achiO. 

tating  them  to  face  the  (lilri cullies       A  hard  h^sson  usual}}"  prostrates 

which  svill   confront   them    in    tlie   a  girl  for   a    \veek   ending    with  a 

compai'atively  sheltered   haven   of  nervous  headache  and  a  severe  at- 

school-life,  and   entirely  unfitting  tack    of   the    '"blues/"  or  dissolvps 

them  to  buffet  the  rough  billows  of  her  in  a  flood  of  tears. 

life's  tempestuous  sea      They  seem       Tears,  esx)ecialiy  during  the  first 

to  think  that  girls  wei"e    uuide   for  part  of  the  year,  are  of  daily  down 

ornament  only  and  not  for  use.  fall.       Tears   bedew   knotty   prob- 

We  see  the  effects  of  this  by  the  lems;  tears  greet  the  refusal  to  al- 
too  prevalent  idea  that  she  must  low  boxes  of  candy  to  be  accepted 
be  shielded,  petted,  amused,  made  probabb/ froin ''oumiost  devoted:"' 
comfortable  and  fed  on  peanuts,  tears  fall  copiously  when  over- 
sugar  and  "'sentiment."'  For  her  shoes  are  insisted  upon  and  when 
there  must  be  no  wrestling  with  short  fur  capes  are  declared  insuf- 
difficulty,  and  if  she  has  a  hardies-  ficient  wrapi'iiig  for  cold  weather, 
son  she  must  not  bother  over  it  for  Then  "hj-sterics""  come  on  and  gen- 
fear  it  vrill  bring  on  an  attack  of  erally  nervousness,  weakness  and 
headache  oi-impair  her 'weakeyes.'  loss  of  nppetite  follow  u[)(;n  the 
And  it  she  suffers  a  little  disap-  realization  tliat  scliool  ineans 
pointment  she  must  unburden  her  work. 

woes  to  everybody  and  '-ciy  her  Again  our  pliysicians  are  also  to 
eyes  out  over  it."  PcKjr  little  thing!  blame  for  tliis  arrested  mental  de- 
Who  would  not  sympathize  with  velopment.  For  instance:  too 
hei"?  many  of  them  fail   as    they    Avould 

Another  main  hindi-ance  to  girls"  never  think  in  case  of  a  boy  to  rec- 
efficient  studying  is  their  over-pro-  ognize  all  human  beings,  girls  in- 
ductive imaginative  powers.  They  eluded,  are  dual  natured.  and  in 
imagine  they  have  the  ''blues."  '  one  care  of  a  body  they  overlook 
though  what  that  ciin  be  is  indeed  ■  the  mind.  First  thing  tliey  say  is, 
a  mystery,  un]e.ss  it  be  that  her  "she  is  working  too  hard— 1<  o 
sweetheart  has  gone  back    on    her  j  much  work"'  and  the  prescription 

or  that  Mr. loves   some   other  lis  "Give   her  less   to  do  and  don"t 

girl  better  than  he  does  her,  or  that !  make  her  do  anything  she  doesn't 
the  Latin  or  German  for  the  next !  wish  to  do."'  This  said  in  the  pres- 
day  is  extraordinarily  difficult  and  I  ence  of  the  young  girl  herself,  who 
she   fears    to    "tackle  it."      Girls  '  is  not.  bv  nature  stronglv  inclined 
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to  activity,  the  result  may  be  imag- 
ined. The  slightest  discomfortis  to 
her,  sufficient  reason  for  shutting 
her  books  and  retiring  to  idle- 
ness. 

Now  just  peep  into  some  of  our 
girls'  rooms  immediately  after 
study  bell  and  listen.  ''Oh!  say 
girls,  did  you  notice  Mr.  B's.  new 
suit?  Didn't  he  look  handsome? 
OhI  I  do  know  my  beau  has  the 
loveliest  eyes.  Didn't  he  smile 
sweetly  at  me  to-day,  though?  Oh! 
if  I  (;nly  knew  he  loved  me  I  could 
study  so  much  better!  It  can't  be 
that  I  am  so  ugly  ns  not  to  capti- 
vate him.  I  intend  to  look  pretty 
at  the  next  entertainment.  I'm 
going  to  put  my  new  pin  in  my 
hair,  pencil  m.y  eyebrows  and  wear 
my  new  waist,"' 

Now  you  can  judge  again  why 
some  of  we  girls  can't  study,  and 
can  conceive  why  our  thoughts  are 
not  on  our  books. 

Again,  the  fair  faces  of  the  oppo- 
site sex  looking  down  upon  some 
of  them  from  their  mantels  lend 
enchantment.  Of  course  they 
can't  well  avoid  responding  the 
attraction  is  so  much  greater  than 
their  books. 

Again,  there  is  a  lack  of  ambi- 
tion. Instead  of  going  to  work  in 
earnest  we  give  up  too  quick.  We 
think  wo  can't  when  we  could  if 
v;e  would,  for  "where  there's  a 
will  there's  a  way. 


Too,  our  room-mates  are  of  so 
much  more  comfort  to  us  than  our 
lessons.  Has  a  girl  ever  been  ac- 
cused of  retiring  without  first  talk- 
ing over  the  issues  of  the  day,  for 
at  least  two  hours  and  then  after 
retiring,spending  another  two-and- 
a-half  in  *"'0h,  just  having  a  good 
time  talking.'' 

Girls  talk  a  great  deal  because 
they  have  so  much  to  talk  about — 
anvthing  in  the  world  save  lessons 
is  material  for  conversation.  The 
principal  difference  between  a  girl's 
tongue  and  a  clock  is  the  one  has 
to  be  wound  up  occasionally,  the 
other  never. 

Any  scientist  who  says  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  perpetual  motion 
certainl}'"  knows  very  little  about 
a  school-girl's  tongue. 

As  every  one  knows  all  girls  are 
careful  and  considerate  of  the  feel- 
ings of  others,  especially  the  boys. 
Here,  then,  is  another  reason,  and 
not  the  least  one  either,  why   girls 
do  not  study   harder.     Admiration 
for  the  opposite  sex — from  a  tender 
devotion    toward     the     masculine 
j  gender,  our  respect  and  esteem  for 
!  the  male  branch  of  the  human  fam 
I  ily.     We  desist   from  calling  iato 
I  operation  all  the  latent  energies  of 
lour  brilliant  minds,  because,  we, 
i  as  females,  would   so  far  surpass 
j  the  males  as  to  bring  them  to   dis- 
!  tressing     humiliation,     and    they 
i  would  give  up  in  despair  and  school 
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houses  and  college  Imildings  would  j  alwaj-s  surpass  thcni  is  becavise  of 
be  forever  void  of  their  mas- i  their  pity  for  them,  and  not  because 
culine  presence,  \  they  cannot  if  they  would. 

The  onlv  reason  wdiv  L'-ii-ls  d<Mi"fc;  Ava   Clendennin. 


CONQUESTS  OF  CORTEZ, 


Of  all    deeds     lhe    most  darin,^-. 
of  all  exploits  the  most  illustrious, 
of   all  careers     the    most    roman- 
tic,   lecoi-ded   upon    the  pages    of 
hisrory     none     surpass      that      of  I 
Ferucindo  Cortez  in  the  conquest  of  j 
Mexico.     In  fact   the   deeds   attri-  ■ 
bute;l  to    this  hero    are    too   ill  us - 
y^    trious,  his  dazzling  career  too  brij^ 
liant.  his  achievements  far  too  ex/' 
travagant  and  improbable  ever  to  I 
be  recorded  upon  the  pages  of  any] 
romance.     Yet   if  we   are   to   i-ely 
upon  hist(U\y    (and  upon  what  else  I 
can  we  rely?)  we  must  accept  them  { 
as  facts.  He  braved  peril  Ijecause  to  i 
him  like  sweet  scented   flowers   it  I 
^    bedecked  his  pathway   to   success.  I 
He  brought  on    hardships   for   the  I 
pleasui'e    of   subduing   then:i,  and  I 
courted  danger  for   its   own    sake. 
Leonidas   with  his  three   hundred 
stands  out   as  brilliant  luminaries 
in  the  -.vorld's  firmament  of  heroes, ! 
'z         sim])ly  l)e('aus(^  they    held    at    ba^ 


foi-  a  short  time  the  host  of  Xerxes. 
Yet  they  only  stood  in  a  narrow* 
pixss  a,nd  fought  and  died  !)ecaus( 
(Munpelled  i)y  the  laws  of  their 
country  'The  Great,"  is  suffixed 
to  Alexander's  na.me  sim;>ly  be- 
cause he  comniaiided  tljo  invincible 
phalanx — lhe  pride  of  Macedon — to 
hui'l  die  thundei'-bolt  of  destruc- 
tion against  the  laide  structuj'cs 
and  mud  hovels  of  the  east,  sup- 
ported only  by  the  weak  liand  of 
ignoi'ance  and  unpolished  barljari- 

t.v. 

Napoleon  was  held  as  the  child 
of  destiny,  the  god  of  wai-,  until  his 
destiny  was  fixed  at  Waterloo,  and 
the  god  felt  his  power  vanish,  sijn- 
ply  because  he  marched  victoi'ious 
over  the  hills  valleys  and  moun- 
tains of  Austria,  Italy  and  Prussia. 
And,  too,  it  must  be  i-emembeivd 
that  undei'  his  banner  were  levied 
the  flower  of  France,  the  very  em- 
hodinient  of  scienfiHo  wnrfare.  On 


i 
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the  other  hand  Cortez   fought  the   tiiiction  as  a  soldier  in  the  conquest 
battles  of  Mexico  forced  by  no  law   of  Cuba,  was  selected   commander 
save  that  of  his   own   determinate  ,  of  the  expedition  to    be  fitted  out. 
Avill,   urged   by   no   impetus   save   Had  the  world  been  searched  from "^ 
ambition,  patiiotism  and  the  wel-   pole  to  pole,  I  dare  say  not  a  more  (C 
fare  of  liis  own  country   and    with  ,  suitable  man  could  have   been  se-  '   \ 
seemiuglv   the   scum  rather   than  j  lected  for  this  bold  and   hazardous 
tlie  flowc-r  of  liis  day.    He  met  tlie  enterprise.     Cortez  applied  himself 
fui'ious  Aztec  warrior  whose  prin- ;  with  so  much  assiduity,    spent   so 
ci})le  deity  was  the  god  of  war,  and  1  much  of  his  time  and  money  in  fit- 
whose  heaven  was  the  land  of  the  i  ting  out   the   expedition   and   was 
battlefield,  outnumberiug  the  little  .  succeeding  so  well  in  his  plans  and 
band  of  Cortez,  some  twenty  thous- !  preparations,  tliat  Verlanquez   be- 
and  to  one  before   the  battle   was  came   jealous   and    determined   to 
o'er.  "The  greater  the  obstacle  the  ;  countermand  the  authority    given 
greater  the  exertion  and  the   more   to  Cortez;  but,  to   the   amazement 
illustrious  the  victory,"  shouted  he  \  of  all  and  the  consternation  of  the 
to    his   little    band    as    they    rode  '  governor,  with  that  quick  decision 
dowii  into  the  valley   and    shadow  i  that  characterized  his  whole  after- 
of   death,    grappled    with  demons  I  life,  Cortez  determined  to   sail  the 
and    brandished   their   swords   on  ]  very  niglit  he  heard  the  governor's 
the  slippery  verge  of  eternity.  Not  1  ill  intention.     So  with  the   fleet  ill 
only  to  verify  what  has  been    said  'equipped  and  half  furnished   with 
but  to  put  in  stronger  terms  let  us  I  provisions,  he  set  sail  with  a  small 
for  a  moment  notice  only  a  few  of  baud  of  550,    at  the   darkest   hourO 
tlie  many  romantic  and  seemingly  'of  midnight,  to  a  land   and  over   a  ( 
extravagant,  fictitious  adventures  |  an  ocean  as   unknown  as   the   re-   7 
and  ex[)l()its  of  this  knight  errant's  ■  gions  of  the  lower  world.     Here  is   \ 
career.  |  a  i)icture   taking    all    things   into    I 

About  the  year  1570,  when  the  |  consideration  far  surpassing  any 
imagination  of  all  Europe  was  adventures  and  romance,  any  le- 
wrouglit  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  |  gend  devised  by  Norman  or  Italian 
of  enthusiasm  over  the  recejit  dis- 


coveries of  and  in  the  new  world. 
Verlanquez,  the  S[)anish  governor 
oi  Cuba,  determined  to  send  out  a 
lliH^t  for  the  discovery  and  explor- 
ation of  lands  unknown.  Cortez, 
who  had    Mlr('.id\'    won    some    -lis 


bard  of  chivalry.  A  little  band  of 
a  half  thousand  untrained  men. 
sailing  in  a  small  fleet  of  eleven 
half  furnished  vessels  to  encounter 
a  people  whose  hosts  were  almost 
as  countless  as  the  sands  upon  tlio 
seashore,  nnd  whose  stonv en vc^ns. 


J 
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Xsnow  capped  peaks  and  entangled   houf^i  ;>!' bloods^  carna^e..stru:j:gling: 
1  valleys  were  the  silent  sentinels  of  in  tlie  throes   of   deatii,    Cortez   to 
J  death  to  the  hostile  stranp;e'\     Yet  his  great  delight  saw  40,000  demons 
{     this  little  band  was  the  instrument  I  of  war  baflied,   defeated   and  coin- 
selected  by  providence   to   scatter  |  pietly  routed    by   his   little   band, 
terror  among  the  Aztec  monarchs,j  However  inciedible  thisina}^  seem 
and  lay  their  empire  in  the  dust,      '  40,000  meii  completely  defeated  by 
Upon  landing   Cortez  sent   mes- J  500  men  in  open  field,  it  was  only 
sengers  through  the  countiy  to  an- 1  a  beginning,  a  mere  stepping  stone 
nounce  his  friendl}''  intention.  They  !  to  what  was  to  follow  and   almost 
vv^ere  as  messengers  of  death  upon  |  sinks    into     insignificance     when 
errands  of   miser}'.      The   country  i  compared  with  numerous  other  ex- 
was  soon  in  arms  and  the  countless  I  ploits  of  a  similar  but  much  super- 
host  of  bloody  fiends  poured   forth  j  ior    charactcj-.        The    nations   of 
upon  the  little  band  of  Cortez  like  a  '  Amahuac    beheld    the    pale-faced 
mighty  avalanche   upon  an  oak  in  j  enemy  within  their  borders   beai-- 
lonely  forest.     The  first  great  at- 1  ing  the  thunderbolt   of  destructif.ui 
tack    occurred    March    25th;     1519  |  in  one  hand  in  the    otlipr   the    seal 
with  the  Tobascans.     On  the  broad  ,  o|   eternity's   hush.     'J'he  blood  of 
plains  of  Centha  vrere   beliold   the phe  nations   was  aroused  and   ihe 
dusky  lines  as  far  a,s  the  eye  could  [countless  hosts  of  fearless  warriors 
reach,  and  as  the  Spaniards  niovedJ  rushed  to  the   fields   of  slaughter, 
slowly  through  the  thick  morasses) The    scene   was    appalling.       Tine 
the  furious  Tobascans  set  up  theii/  brave  hearts  of  the  Spaniards  gave 
hideous    war-cry    and   dischargea^  way  except  that  of  their  com.mand- 
voiiv^ys  of  arrows,  stone  and   other  !  or  and  a  few  of  his  most   devoted 
missiles  which  fell  and  rattled  like  ;  followers.     They  prayed  their  gen- 
hail  upon   the   shield   and   helmet. '  eral  to  lead  them  back  to  their  na- 
At  every  fire  of  the  Spania.rd's  ar-   five    land    as    the    grim   monster 
tiliery,  numbers  of  the  enemy  were  death  beset  them   on   every   hand, 
swept  down   like  grain   before  the  But  in  vain,    Cortez  endeavored  to 
reaper  but  only  to   give   room   for  |  calm   aud   encourage   his  men  b.y 
the  return   of   superior   forces  and   his  thrilling  and  unusually   effect- 
when  stunned   or  driven   back  by   ive   eloquence,  but  to   no   purpose. 
a  furious  charge,  soon  turned  again   Seeing  that  lenient  raea,sures  were 
and  rolling  back  like  the  waves  of  of  no  avail,  he   determined  to   re- 


a  tempestuous  sea  seemed  ready  to 


sort   to   the   more   hazardous,  and 


overwhelm     the     little     band    by ;  with  a  fearless   spirit,    he   ordered 
weight   of   numbers.       After  two   the  little   fleet   to    be    dismantled 
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and  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  tlie  sea, 
thus  with  one  bold  stroke  cutting 
oft"  ail  hope  of  esc'ai)e.  He  poinced 
to  the  ca[)itol  of  the  xVztcc  empire, 
the  Jijoal  of  his  ambition,  and  sa  d 
to  his  little  band.  "There  is  your 
target,  victory  ordeatli:  to  flee  you 
cannot;  to  relinquish  1  will  not." 
Xow,  dear  reader,  why  need 
1  endeavor  to  shock  your  bet- 
ter feelings  by  portraying  tlie 
scenes  of  carnage,  the  fields  of 
slaughter,  through  which  the 
heroes  of  Castile  hewed  their  way 
into  the  ht^art  of  a  mighty  eni])ire? 
Why  need  I  draw  upon  your  im- 
agination by  asking  you  to  con- 
ceive of  this  heroism  of  the  little 
band  before  the  gates  of  the  capi- 
itol,  and  of  their  hospitable  recep- 
tion within  its  walls,  of  how  they 
afterward  seized  Montezuma,  the 
emperor,  and  before  the  eyes  of 
the  enraged  multitude  threw  their 
monarch  in  chains.  Of  how  the 
nations  around  were  enraged  with 
fury  and  rushed  in  countless  thous- 
ands to  the  rescue  of  their  capitol 
and  their  king.  Of  how  the  little 
handful  of  Spaniards  slaughtered 
the  dusky  liordes  by  day  and  by 
night.  ( )f  how  Cortez  had  to  hew  his 
way  out  of  the  enraged  city  through 
human  gore  and  leave  for  a  few 
days  the  sickening  scenes  of  carn- 
7ige.  <  )f  how  he  climbed  a  mountain 
17,000  feet  high  and  descended  4(H) 
feet  into  the  throes  a  volcano  belch- 
ing forth  fire  and  sulplnir,  to  collect 


material  with  which  to  replenish 
his  exhausted  store  of  powder.  Of 
how  in  a  few  days  he  returned  to 
the  capitol  and  began  anew  his 
work  of  slaughter  and  ne'er  relin- 
quished his  plans  until  every  na- 
tion of  Amahuac  was  humbled  and 
laid  a  rich  trophy  at  the  feet  of  un- 
grateful Spain. 

Let  me  repeat  that  such  feats 
seem  too  unreal,  too  incredible,  too 
improbable  and  far  too  extravagant 
ever  to  be  recorded  on  the  pages  of 
any  romance,  however  unreal,  yet 
we  are  compelled  to  accept  them 
as  facts,  but  shall  I  add  that  Cor- 
tez, this  Paladin  of  romance,  this 
knight  errant  of  bold  deeds,  who 
by  his  own  daring  added  the 
brightest  star  the  most  glittering 
geni  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  was  for- 
gotten in  his  old  age  and  went  down 
to  a  grave  of  sorrow,  writhing  with 
pain  and  misery  at  the  hands  of  an 
ungrateful  king. 

Yes,  in  a  lonely  island  far  from 
native  land,  home  friends  and  lov- 
ed ones,  he  spent  the  last  moments 
of  his  earthly  existence  and  with 
one  hand  stretched  toward  his  con- 
quered empire  and  the  other  to  his 
dear  native  land,  he  whispered,  "a 
monument  to  my  imperishable 
fame,"  and  when  ages  shall  come 
and  go  and  heroes  now  worshipped 
shall  have  been  forgotten,  Cortez 
will  stand  as  the  light  of  the  ages 
and  a  champion  without  a  peer; 
and  as  time  shall  creep   on   bowed 
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down  with  years,  let  the   surprises  s'lall    ])rockiiin     tliat    among    the 
of  the  future   be    what   tliey    will,   heroes  of  the  sword  there    is    none 
his  fame  will  grow  young*  without   born  greater  tlian  Cortez. 
ceasing,  his  record  will  dizzle   tiie  D.  W.  Cochrax. 

most  gigantic  minds   and   all   ag.:>s 


THE  V^AVERING  MASSES  IN  POLITICS, 


Perliaps  no  field  offei's  a  bcitter 
opportunity  for  the  study  of  human 
nature  than  that  of  practical  poli- 
tics. No  man  better  under- 
stands the  motives  that  guide  men 
in  dciily  life  than  the  politician, 
and  no  man  uses  this  knowledge  to 
accomplish  his  own  purposes  with 
greater  skill  than  he.  He  feels  in 
many  cases  that  he  is  driven  to 
acts,  which  to  him  are  unpleasant, 
which  are,  perhaps,  on  the  whole, 
unfortunate  for  the  countrj-,  but 
which,  under  the  circumstances, 
are  still  a  stern  necessity. 

The  difference  of  opinion  v/ith 
reference  to  the  character  of  the 
practical  politician  comes  largely 
from  a  lack  of  knowledge  an  the 
part  of  the  public  as  to  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  politician  is 
placed,  and  as  to  the  pressure  that 
is  brought  to  bear  upon  him,  as 
well    as    from    ignorance    of    the 


amount  of  excellent  self-sacrificing 
work  he  reall.y  does. 
\     Our  government  is  said  to  be  one 
founded    upon    public    influences; 
guided  by   jmblic   opinion.     There 
can  be  little   question   that   all  re- 
forms must  come  from  demands  of 
I  the  public,    but   unless   the   people 
I  are  well  informed  as  to   the   exact 
I  condition  of   affairs,    they   cannot 
I  act  with  intelligence.     Atthe  pres- 
ent  time  thei-e    is   a   great  outcry 
against  corruption  in  elections,  and 
the  seliish  acts  of  the  practical  poli- 
'  tician  as  sho%vn   therein,  and  a  de- 
'  maud  that   these   abuses   be   done 
away  witb.     The  demand   is   most 
I  certainly  a  good  one,  but  i:  comes, 
in     good    pai't,    from    men,    who, 
though  honest  and  well  intentic^ned, 
do  not  begin  to  appreciate  the  real 
state  of  affairs 

AVhenthe  people  really  see  things 
as  thev  are,    know    what   ought  to 
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be  (lone,  and  deuiand  that  action  more  equally  divided  states,  New 
be  taken, the  poltician  will  be  ready  York,  for  instance,  and  you  will 
and  prompt  to  act.  The  politician  find  that  in  certain  districts  and 
cannot  act  until  he  feels  that  pub- j  townships,  the  voters  are  entirely 
lie  opinion  is  with  him,  his  business  for  sale.  It  is  stated  that  in  one  of 
is  not  to  guide  public  opinion,  but  the  eastern  townships  of  said  state, 
to  follow  it.  He  may  help,  how-  containing  about  four  hundred  vot- 
civer,  to  arouse  au  enthusiasm  for  ers,  there  are  not  more  than  thirty 
])ublic  interest,  but  duty  is  etjually  entirely  beyond  reach  of  the  money 
incumbent  upon  lawyers,  teachers,   influence. 

])reachers,  and  in  fact  all  good  and       Prof.  Jenks,  of  Cornell  Universi- 
intelligent  citizens.  ty,  states  upon  good  authority  that 

The  great  evil,  which  is  so  pre-  in  many  localities  of  New  York 
valent  among  the  lower  class  of  and  even  iu  other  states  it  is  not 
voters,  is  their  instability  to  loyal-  very  uncommon  to  find  from  ten  to 
ty.  Perha[)S  the  chief  danger  to  thirty-five  per  cent  of  the  voters 
the  state  from  this  corruption,  is  purchasable.  He  further  states 
that  where  vote- buying  has  become  that  it  is  frequently  the  case  that  a 
common.the  habit  has  so  permeated  farmer  drives  into  the  voting  pre- 
the  lower  class  of  voters  that  the  cinct  with  his  sons  and  hired  help, 
thought  of  corruption  or  wrong-do-  and  virtually  auctions  off  the  lotto 
ing  does  not  enter  the  minds  of  the  highest  bidder.  In  California, 
many.  They  feel  that  they  have  an  eye  witness  reports  that  he  has 
something  to  sell  which  is  valuable  seen  fifty  votes  offered  in  a  lump 
to  the  candidate,  and  they  sell  their  by  one  leader,  though  little  was  at 
vote  to  the  candidate  with  almost  stake  in  the  election:  no  bidders 
as  little  sense  of  guilt  as  they  sell  were  found  and  the  man  finally 
their  potatoes  to  the  grocer  or  their  withdrew  late  in  the  afternoon 
labor  to  their  employer.  without  voting  at  all. 

The  pi-evalence  of  the  custom  of  One  cause  that  has  conduced  to 
vote-buying  depends,  of  course,  the  corruption  of  voters  is  the  lack 
very  largely  upon  the  locality,  and  of  distinct  issues  between  the  par- 
upon  the  circumstances  in  each  ties.  When  party  feeling  is  \ery 
case.  Where  a  district  is  strongly  strong,  as  in  our  country  at  the 
Republican  or  Democratic,  and  time  of  the  civil  war,  when  most 
there  is  little  likelihood  of  defeat  of  the  masses  feel  that  upon  the 
for  the  more  prominent  party,  there  success  of  their  party  depends  the 
is  little  necessity  for  vote-buying  existence  of  their  country,  votes 
and  little   is   d(me.     But   take   the  will  not  be  so  readily  sold,  relative- 
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ly  speaking,  only  here  an;l  there 
will  be  found  a  man  whose  vote  is 
purchasable;  but  when  the  issues 
between  the  parties  are  not  sharply 
drawn, when  a  man  feels  that  either 
party's  success  is  of  slight  conse- 
quence, it  is  much  easier  to  secure 
his  vote  by  purchase  without  any 
consciousness  on  his  part  of  cor- 
ruption. 

What  is  mostly  needed  to-day  is 
to  thoroughly  arouse  the  voting 
masses  to  a  sense  of  duty,  and 
stamp  upon  their  minds  the  evil 
results  of  their  instability.  We 
need  the  old  Cobden  cry,  "Agitate, 
agitate,  agitate."  Public  interest, 
perhaps,  can  best  be  achieved  by 
letting  the  people  know  through 
papers,  peri(uli«cals,  and  books 
what  is  really  done  for  this  is  by 
no  means  generally  comprehended. 
Again  the  evils  that  come  from 
such  practices  must  be  shown. 

As  public  opinions  are  slow  to 
move  it  may  well  be  worth  while 
to  have  the  principles  of  rational 
politics  taught  in  our  schools  and 
colleges  to  a  greater  extent  than  is 


done  at  present.      AVe   hear   mueli 
talk    in    educational      conventi.-ni 
about ''teaching  patriotism,"    but 
how  is  it  to  bo  taught?     The  prac- 
tice of  cheering  the  flag,  of  learn- 
j  ing  the  biographies  of  some  C'f.our 
leading  statesmen,  or  of  learning 
to  believe,  without  knowing   why, 
that  our  country    is    one    <  f    the 
strongest  and  best   on   earth,    will 
\  have  little  effect  toward  remedying 
j  our  present  political  evils.     Let  us 
i  attempt  to  correct  the  error,  remove 
the  evils  and  make   no   more   mis- 
i  takes.     Then,  and  not  till  then,  will 
the  individual  feel  the  responsibili- 
ty of  being   loyal    to   his   country; 
then,  and  not  till  then,  can  we  feel 
able  to  express   that   grand   senti- 
ment, so  grandly  portrayed   in  tl  e 
closing  lines  of  the  Star-Spangled 
Banner. 

"And  conquer  we  must, 
For  our  cause,  it  is  just, 
And  this  be  our  motto:  In  God  is  our  trust 
And  the  Star-Spangled  Banner, 
Forever  shall  M'ave, 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and    the    lioine 
of  the  l)rave." 

J.  W.  Roberts.    . 
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IS  THE  WORLD  IN  MOTION? 


The  sliip  of  whicli  we  are  passen- 1 
gers  is  moving  at  the  rate  of  about  I 
one  thousand  miles  a  minute,  and 
we  do  not  realize  the  fact  we  are 
i-eally  moving.  But  however  un- 
real it  may  seem,  it  would  surely 
be  recognized  by  all,  if  its  rotation 
on  its  axis  should  even  stop,  for  it 
has  been  estimated  by  some  distin- 
guished astronomers  that  it  would 
produce  enough  friction  to  burn  up 
the  entire  earth  immediately.  Be- 
sides the  rotation  of  the  earth  on 
its  axis  and  besides  its  revolution 
with  other  glittering  planets  around 
the  sun,  and  besides,  perhaps,  its 
motion  with  the  sun  in  his  revolu- 
tion around  some  unknown  center, 
there  is  another  motion,  which  is 
of  necessity,  more  interesting,  a 
motion  of  which  life  is  concerned, 
a  motion  of  which  the  activity  of 
man  is  a  cause,  a  motion  of  which 
the  velocity  increases  as  the  years 
go  by  and  centuries  lay  aside  the 
old  colors  to  take  up  the  brilliant 
shades  of  the  new.  This  metion  is 
the  advancement  and  ])rogress  of 
the  world. 

Nations  with  tlicir  kings  upon 
the  tlirone  have  flourished  in  their 
line  of  advancement,  and  fallen  at 
the  feet  of  their  encMuios.  bv  whom 


these  improvements  are  distributed 
to  nations  that  thirst  for  something 
new.  The  world  no  doubt  would 
have  been  entirely  different  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  ingeniousness 
of  a  few  generals,  but,  however,  as 
it  stands  we  find  the  greater  part 
of  it  inhabited.  No  valley  so  low, 
no  mountain  so  high  but  that  some 
tribe  exists  thereupon.  It  has  been 
estimated  by  Rae,  the  eminent 
Arctic  explorer,  that  each  inhabit- 
ant near  the  Hudson  Bay  required 
twenty  square  miles  hunting 
ground,  but  in  some  other  com- 
munities engaged  in  diversified 
business  are  found  2,200  and  0,000 
persons  to  every  twenty  square 
miles.  On  an  average  it  stands 
thirty  one  persons  for  each  square 
mile  the  world  over.  That  is 
to  say  to  support  the  world's  present 
population  in  the  savage  condi- 
tion would  require  the  superficial 
area  of  the  planet  Saturn.  Then 
they  would  have  to  have  a  better 
control  of  their  appetites  than  the 
average  school  boy  and  girl.  But 
increase  of  population  alone  would 
not  be  of  any  importance  if  it  were 
not  for  the  amelioration  and  pro- 
longation o|  life.  The  statistics 
of  the  world's   greatest   cities   and 
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nations,  France,  Paris  and  New 
York,  show  that  the  death  list  in 
proportion  t)  the  nu  nber  of  inh  ib- 
itants  has  decreased  every  year  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  again 
the  average  life  in  Great  Britain  is 
nine  years  Ic  nger  than  it  was  fifty 
years  ago.  Perhaps  the  same  thing 
wouhl  apply  to  America.  My 
young  American,  you  have  nine 
years  in  your  favor  that  your 
grandfathers  did  not  have,  so  take 
time  and  master  whatever  joii 
take  up  in  life;  but  do  not  do  like 
the  Hotentot  in  the  jungles  of  Af- 
rica that  cliased  the  ground-hog 
until  he  Avas  a  little  fatigued  and 
fell  on  the  parching  ground,  con- 
soling himself  with  the  idea  that 
tlie  earth  would  revolve  and  bring 
the  hog  back  to  him,  when  he 
would  be  rested  and  could  capture 
the  pig.  This  increase  of  nine 
years  to  the  average  life  is  the  re- 
sults of  knowledge,  education. 
Physicians  that  have  been  in  Med- 
ical schools  for  a  number  of  years 
have  made  themselves  famous  by 
saving  the  lives  of  men,  and  direct- 
ing what  should  be  done  for  the 
good  of  a  town  and  community. 
Education  has  broadened  the  mind 
and  to-day  the  people  know  more 
about  the  laws  of  nature.  Water 
is  not  seen  flowing  down  the  mid- 
dle of  the  streets  leaving  the  filth 
of  the  whole  town  in  the  streets, 
but  instead  of  this  there  are  stone 
streets  in  a  convex  shape  in    order 


to  turn    the    water   to   the   gullies 
that  are  })urifiers  of  the  town. 

While  inventions  have  been  an 
aid  to  the  advancement  and  pro- 
gress of  the  world,  especially  hjive 
they  assisted  theag'-icultural  class. 
Henry  Ward  Beccher  recognizing 
the  fact  that  farming  was  under- 
going a  gj'eat  change,  gave  vent  to 
these  words:  '"Fifty  years  ago 
there  was  more  back  ache  in  hand- 
ling one  acre  of  wheat  than  there 
is  to-day  in  fifty  acres.  Now  the 
forehanded  farmer  has  a  plow  rig- 
ged with  a  regular  seat  and  rides 
as  if  in  a  chariot,  then  comes  the 
seed  drill  with  its  cushioned  seat 
and  at  length  the  reaper  clears  the 
field  witli  the  farmer  sitting  on  it 
like  the  gentleman  that  he  is.''  It 
is  the  reaping  machine  that  has 
made  it  possible  for  such  a  thin 
population  to  deal  with  such  an 
enormous  acreage  of  grain.  Step 
by  step  the  reaper  has  become  im- 
proved until  now  it  cuts  the  grain, 
binds  it  into  sheaves  with  wire 
or  twine  and  casts  it  aside  ready 
for  the  cart,  and  all  with  the 
the  help  of  but  a  single  man  to 
drive,  doing  the  work  of  four  men 
on  the  old  machine.  With' the 
cradle  only,  and  still  less  with  the 
sickle,  there  would  be  no  possibili- 
ty of  securing  the  products  of  these 
vast  grain  fields  before  it  perished; 
and  yet,  with  all  the  labor-saving 
machinery  in  the  North-west,  the 
crv  was  for  more  laborers:  harvest 
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hands  were  paid  two   and   a  half, 

tliree,     and    even    four    dollars   a 

day.  I 

"Hard    times"    is   the  cry  of  the  | 

farmers  over  the  plains  of  the! 
West  and  valleys  of  the  South,  and 
it  seems  as  if  this  great  revolution 
in  farming  does  not  help  them. 
When  the  sickle  was  used  one  man 
could  cut  and  bind  one  seventh  of 
an  acre  a  day,  and  with  the  cradle 
two  acres  per  day,  and  now  with 
tlic  largest  reaper  in  America, 
drawn  by  thir:y  mules,  four  men 
can  cut,  bind  and  thresh  forty-eight 
acres  a  day.  The  threshing  which 
the  sickle  and  cradle  cannot  do  de- 
frays the  expenses  of  the  mules 
and  the  other  three  men — one  man 
then,  can  now  cut  and  bind  forty- 
eight  acres  a  day.  Some  one  has 
estimated  the  expenses  per  acre  as 
follows:  Sickle,  $4.95,  Cradle,  $3.35, 
Machine  $1.25.  In  consideration 
of  these  facts,  the  cry  of  the  agri- 
cultural class  reminds  us  of  the 
story  of  the  Irishman  that  was 
sent  to  jail  for  stealing  a  broom 
He  said:  "Because  one  man  swears 
tliat  he  saw  me  take  the  broom,  I 
am  convicted,  and  yet  I  can  call 
up  a  thousand  men  that  would 
swear  that  they  did  not  see  me 
take  it.  Now  there  is  no  justice 
in  law."  So  just  because  a  certain 
class  of  people  do  not  take  the  ad- 
vantage^of  things,  and  accumulate 
good  therefrom  they  set  up  the 
cry.  "No  justice  in  government." 


Some  hold  the  theory  "that  popu- 
lation ceases  to  increase  in  propor- 
tion as  the  standard  of    prosperity 
and  civilization  rises."  This  theory 
being  true,  surely   the   world  is  in 
motion.       For   we   have   proof   of 
this  theory.     Within  the   last   few 
years    the    leading     nations    and 
countries  have  decreased  in   popu- 
lation.    We  find  it  so  with  France, 
I  Switzerland,  Russia,  England  and 
!  the  Northern   part   of   the   United 
'  States.      But  it  has  been  estimated 
that  at  the  end  of  the  twenty-first 
century,  our  planet   Avill   have   re- 
ceived its  full  share  of  inhabitants, 
and  will  no  longer  provide  accom- 
modation.    An  increase  of  popula- 
tion   is   impossible,    for   education 
:  and  science  are  causing  population 
I  to   decrease   and  multiplying    the 
I  products   of   the   earth;  therefore, 
school-mates,     "Be     not     afraid," 
none  of  you  will  hunger  for  bread 
or  thirst  for  water  in  the   twenty- 
first  century. 

It   is   to   industry,    to   scientific 

'  principles  that  the  manufacturers 

are  indebted   for   two   or   three  or 

even  ten  times  the  work   done   per 

day   with   less   labor.      Whitney's 

j  cotton  gin  has  relieved  the  fingers 

j  of  the   tedious  work   around    the 

;  fireside  in  the  country  homes.  The 

j  spinning    wheel    that    rang  from 

sunrise  until  late  at  night  from  the 

I  gentle  touch  of  the  Southern   girl, 

!  is  to-day  placed  in  her  parlor  as  an 
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ornament,  thus  keeping  in  memory 
her  childhood  hours.  The  saw 
mills  that  are  turning  the  forests 
of  the  South  into  beautiful  boards 
ready  for  erecting  handsome  cot- 
tages and  palaces,  have  relieved 
man  of  many  hours  of  hard  toil 
with  his  hand- saw.  The  dilapi- 
dated omnibus  has  given  place  to 
the  horse-car  and  the  horse-car  to 
the  car  carried  by  electricity.  The 
railroads  that  are  stretched  over  the 
hills  and  dales,  mountains  and  val- 
leys of  the  world  have  displaced 
the  stage-coach.  The  printing 
press  is  continually  improving, 
Telegraphy  is  almost  entirely  new. 
The  telescope  can  bring  the  most 
remote  scene  to  realistic  panorama 
before  the  "cheated  eye,''  and  the 
instrument  that  has  analyzed  the 
sunbeam  and  revealed  the  chemi- 
cal constitution  of  distant  constel- 
lations." 

Yet,  however  fast  has  been  the 
speed  of  progress,  it  has  not  yet 
reached  its  maximum  velocity. 

Harben  speaks  of  our  tlioughts 
and  appearances  as  being  ridicu- 
lous to  those  that  will  live  in  the 
year  ten  thousand.  At- that  age 
the  ?erial-ship  will  be  used  and  the 
modern  be  forgotten;  stone  palaces 
will  be  no  longer  seen,  but  those  of 
crystal  will  be  in  theirplaces;  there 
will  be  no  real  language,  but  ex- 
pressions  of   the   face    will  reveal 


the  thoughts  of  men,  and  evil  will 
he  read  on  the  heart  in  one  com- 
mon language  with  brotherly 
love. 

Surely,  there  will  be  instru- 
ments to  magnify  music  in  light. 
The  sun  light  will  play  a  powerful 
solo  with  the  gentle  chorus  of  the 
stars  led  by  the  moon,  meteors 
that  shoot  across  the^  sky.  Oh  I 
for  science  I  Oh  I  for  education! 
"It  is  to  invention  that  society  is 
indebted  not  alone  for  the  refine- 
ment but  for  every  necessity  of 
modern  life;  for  clothing  and  shel- 
ter; for  the  means  of  flashing  the 
very  voice  to  a  distant  city  or 
catching  the  fugitive  tremulous 
tones  and  storing  them  away  for 
the  delectation  of  generations  yet 
unborn;  for  mus  c,  jjoetry  and  the 
plastic  arts;  for  locomotion  by 
land,  by  sea,  and  even  through 
the  ambient  air;  for  the  ability 
from  this  tiny  speck  of  earthly 
life  to  sound  the  abysses  of  time, 
thought  and  space;  for  the  treas- 
ures of  mind  in  all  ages;  the  angel- 
ic in  form  and  fea,ture;  the  God- 
like in  thought  and  deed,  and  final- 
ly 'Like  some  great,  mighty, 
thought  threading  a  dream;'  for 
the  auspicious  pledge  of  a  yet 
liigher,  purer,  and  happier  civiliza- 
tion in  ages  yet  to  come," 

Ed.  Everett. 
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TO  MARRY,  OR  NOT  TO  MARRY? 


The  subject  of  marriage,  which 
seems  to  be  of  inexhaustable  inter- 
est, is  just  DOW  undergoing  one  of 
its  periodic  discussions  on  both 
sides  of  the  sea.  Most  persons  are, 
it  must  be  admitted,  so  prejudiced 
in  favor  of,  or  against  marriage  as 
to  be  incapable  of  a  strictly  impar- 
tial view.  Advocacy  of,  or  antag- 
onism to  the  institution  might  al- 
most be  pre-determined  by  sex;  for, 
while  men  disagree  radically  there- 
on, w^omen,  w^ith  very  few  excep- 
tions, ardently  support  it  both  in 
the  abstract  and  the  concrete. 
They  appear  to  be  unconscious  that 
the  burdens  of  w^edlock  bear  far 
more  heavily  on  them  than  on 
men,  who  may  lawfully  and  con- 
ventionally escape  them  in  a  hun- 
dred ways  which  women  cannot 
follow.  Moreover  they  are  wont 
to  idealize  marriage  and  continue 
t©  idealize  it  even  after  experience 
should  have  taught  them  better. 
They  are  so  far  biased  in  its  behalf 
that  many  of  them  have  been  heard 
to  say  that  a  bad  marriage  is  not 
so  bad  as  none — a  monstrous  aver- 
ment, indicative  of  some  degree  of 
mental  unsoundness. 

To  the  question.  Is  marriage  a 
failure?     It  depends  entirely  upon 


how  it  is  considered.  If  considered 
ideally,  it  is  as  a  rule  a  downright 
and  disastrous  failure,  as  every- 
thing else  is  and  must  be.  If  con- 
sidered actually,  it  may  or  may 
not  be  a  success,  the  result  hinging 
on  many  circumstances  independ- 
ent of  the  condition.  That  matri- 
mony is  often  a  venomous  disap- 
pointment, a  cruel  revelation,  a 
mockery  of  faith,  is  palpably  true. 
That  it  causes  more  misery  than 
happiness,  as  has  been  frequently 
asserteii,  is,  in  all  probability,  in- 
correct. But  even  if  correct,  it 
would  not  be  so  much  the  fault  of 
matrimony  as  of  those  who  engage 
in  it.  It  is  a  common,  though 
mistaken  idea,  that  all  men  and 
women  are  fitted  for  wedlock,  and 
that  they  cannot  embrace  it  too 
soon  after  arriving  at  maturity. 
The  error  is  most  mischievous,  and 
has  ruined  the  lives  of  thousands, 
who,  with  proper  enlightenment 
on  the  subject,  might  have  been 
free  from  the  unwieldly  shackles. 
Those  who  never  reflect  on  that  or 
any  other  topic,  and  entertain  no 
self- scepticism,  are  the  surest  to 
wed  and  the  surest  to  suffer  from 
their  wedding. 
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One  great;  reason,  doubtless,  why 
marriage  lias  produced  so  iJUKdi 
disappointment  and  unhapi)iness, 
why  the  reaction  from  it  has  been 
so  strong,  is  its  undue  praise  and 
over-estimation.  H^^perbole  has 
been  spent  upon  ir  for  ages.  It 
has  been  called  a  divine  institution; 
theologians  have  pronounced  it  a 
sacrament  and  invested  it  with  an 
ecclesiastic  symbolism.  Orthodox 
l)oets  have  declared  it  to  be  the 
only  bliss  that  has  survived  the 
fall.  It  has  been  desr-ribed  as  a 
i-emedy  for  every  woe,  a  healing 
for  every  wound,  a  conjunction  of 
earth  and  heaven.  Evidently  there 
can  be  no  love  without  passion; 
but  there  is  an  incalculable  sum  of 
passion  without  love,  and  this  is  as 
productive  of  as  it  is  inimical  to 
marriage.  At  least  half  of  its 
failures  may  be  ascribed  to  that 
source.  The  passion  is  so  intense, 
so  extravagant,  so  absorbing  as  to 
exclude  reason  and  all  the  flinty, 
inevitable  facts  of  life.  Its  sway 
is  an  intoxication  of  the  senses,  a 
blindness  of  the  brain,  a  temporary 
dementia  which  makes  whatever 
is  desired  probable  and  turns  the 
incredible  into  the  actual. 

If  they  who  wed  could  only  al- 
low beforehand  for  passion,  there 
would  be  a  great  decline  in  matri- 
mony; but  it  would  rest  on  a  far 
sounder  basis. 

Woman  at  best  has  a  hard  part 
to  play.    She  is  continually  twitted 


I  for   her  alleged  anxiety  to  marry, 
I  and  ridiculed  if  she  remains  single 
I  The  fear  of  being  an  old  maid,  as 
I  it  is  tauntingly  put,  has,  without 
!  doubt,  impelled  thousa.ids  to  enter 
I  matrimony    against     their     better 
'  judgment.       They    have   taken    a 
i  husband  to  show  that  they  can  get 
one;  as  if  anybody  with  any  knowl- 
edge  of  the   world   had   doubt   (:>f 
their  ability  to  do  so.     Any  woman 
speaking  generally  may  wed  if  she 
likes.     It   is  never  suspected  that 
man   remains  single   for   want   of 
opportunity  to  be  otherwise.     Why 
should  it  be  suspected  of  woman? 
She     has     so      many      ways      of 
evincing  her  preference,  she  is  so 
very     adroit   in   wdiat   are  termed 
affairs  of  the  heart,  that  she  may 
be  trusted  to  jierform  her  share   of 
the  wooing.     In  this  she  is   by  far 
man's  superior.     But  if  she,  or  he, 
should  have  an    ideal  of  a  partner, 
and  he  is  likely  to  have  before  she 
is  in  connubial  danger — and  should 
insist     on     its     realization,     there 
would  be  an  extraordinary  decline 
in  matrimony. 

In  these  days  more  than  ever, 
bachelors  are  exposed  to  criticism 
and  censure  for  being  such.  Is  not 
this  gratuitous  impertinence?  Is 
it  not  fair  to  presume  that  they 
should  know  better  than  those 
busybodies,  whether  they  ought  to 
marry  or  not?  If  they  say  that 
they  are  not  adapted  to  matrimony; 
that  thej^  have  never  met  a  woman 
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But  it  is  not. 
of  capital  oi 
indispensable. 


they  wanted  for  a  wife;  that  they 
disbelieve   in  the  institution;  that' 
they    have  not  money  enough;  or  | 
give  any  other  excellent  reason  they 
are  apt  to  be  told  that  their  words 
are   nonsense.     It  is  noticeable,  by  | 
the   by,    that   many    of    the   most ! 
active   counsellors   are   very   poorj 
examples   of    what    they    preach;' 
suggesting,  spontaneously,  the  fox 
in  the  fable.  ^ 

Lack  of  money  is  generally 
decried  in  this  country  as  a  mis- 
erable excuse  for  not  marrying. 
A  certain  amount 
income  is  aluK^st 
Many  a  union  has 
proved  disastrous,  which,  if  the 
couple  had  not  been  very  poor, 
might  have  gone  on  smoothly  to 
the  end. 

Wealth  oven  in  moderation  is 
superfluous:  but  straightened  cir- 
cunistances,  long  continued,  may 
tax  patience  and  mutual  affection 
beyond  endurance.  Penury  is 
prone  to  undermine  wedded  love, 
like  the  loss  of  esteem;  and  he  who 
incurs  the  solemn  responsibility 
pecuniarily  unprepared  is  rash  in 
excess.  Love,  if  it  be  half  genuine, 
can  wait,  as  creditors  will  not. 

The  subject  of  marriage  can  not 
be  weighed  U)0  long  or  too  seri- 
ously. It  is  more  solemn  than 
death,  since  as  a  misogamist  might 
say,  with  death  our  troubles  end; 
with  marriage  they  truly  begin. 
The  recklessness  with  which  mar- 
riage   is    often    perpetrated    is    a 


sharper  satire  upon  it  than  any- 
thing that  professional  jesters  can 
invent.  Wedlock  defies  augury; 
it  is  continually  an  exception  to 
itself.  One  man  may  blunder 
dreadfully  in  taking  or  not  taking 
a  wife;  which  is  the  fatal  step,  each 
man  must  determine  for  himself, 
and  for  himself  alone. 

Eternal  praise  be  to  the  woman 
who  does  not  wait  for  suitors;  who 
spurns  the  notion  of  exchanging 
herself  for  material  maintenance. 
She  who  depends  on  herself,  is  sin- 
cerer,  stronger,  nobler  for  the 
dependence. 

The  words,  "old  maid"  have 
recently  been  shorn  of  their  terri- 
fying power;  they  are  revered  in 
contrast  with  the  words,  "imhappy 
[wiie."  Independence,  while  it 
makes  her  superior  to  marriage 
'  fits  her  to  be  the  truest  of  conju- 
gal companions.  She,  or  he  is, 
perhaps  best  suited  to  wedlock 
who  can  live  without  it. 

Almost  everything  in  the  United 
States  countenances  marriage.  If 
it  be  a  failure  here,  it  must  be 
principally  owing  to  the  partici- 
pants. If  we  wed  unfortunately, 
I  or  unwisely,  as  anyone  of  us  may, 
'  ample  means  are  provided  for  our 
retreat  Is  marriage  a  failure? 
If  it  be,  such  a  host  of  men  and 
women  are  failures  themselves, 
can  they,  with  any  show  of  reason, 
expect,  by  adding  failure  to  fail- 
ure, to  insure  a  success? 

Kli.jah  Moffitt. 
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EDITORIAL. 


W.  C.  WICKER,  Editor. 


The  Conflict  of  popees. 

Geologists  tell  us  that  the  universe 
has  been  in  existence  for  about  thirty 
millions  of  years  and  recent  investiga- 
tion and  discovery  have  led  to  the  hy- 
pothesis that  the  earth  has  been  spinning 
on  its  axis  for  th3  last  hundred  million 
years.  But  it  matters  but  little  to  us  just 
how  long  this  "mundane  sphere"  has 
been  flying  in  space,  since  the  time  of  its 
creation.  Since  first  the  morning  stars 
saner  together  and  greeted  the  creation 
of  other  worlds  and  other  climes  by  their 
melodious  solos  and  chanted  songs,  the 
"Conflict  of  Forces"  has  existed. 

While  the  nebulae  hypothesis  was 
doing  its  work  to  further  the  cause  of 
creation,  it  suggests  to  us  the  necessity 
of  conf5icting  forces.  It  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  ever  since  the  dawn  of  crea- 
tion, action  and  reaction  have  taken 
place.  The  sun  that  shines  by  day  and 
the  stars  which  deck  the  heavens  at 
night  suggest  to  our  minds  two  opposing 
forces.  If  the  centripetal  force  was  cut 
asunder  and  the  centrifugal  allowed  to 
take  its  course  of  action  we  would  soon 
perceive  the  result  of  things  without  op- 
posing forces.  The  earth  would,  prob- 
ably, be  hurled  from  its  orbit  into  the 
sun  or  some  other  planet.     The  geologist 


says  there  was  a  tiiue  when  fishes  were 
lords  of  creation.  A  time  when  reptiles 
ruled  the  world,  and  so  on  in  the  scale 
of  life  until  we  reach  that  period  when 
brute  force  no  longer  rules  the  world, 
but  the  forces  of  reason  spring  up  and 
put  into  execution  human  skill  and  gen- 
ius thus  supplanting  brute  force.  This 
is  the  great  intellectual  era  of  the 
world's  histoiy.  Reason  now  controls 
the  world,  and  next  in  succession  is 
virtue.  It  was  conflicting  forces  which 
brought  on  the  Reformation  under  Mar- 
tin Luther.  In  fact,  all  the  great  and 
heroic  battles,  wliich  have  been  recorded 
on  the  pages  of  history,  are  only  the  re- 
sults of  opposing  forces  which  have  arisen 
among  the  civilized  and  uncivilized  na- 
tions.of  the  world. 

We  know  that  there  have  been  geo- 
logical conditions  under  which  human  life 
was  impossible  on  this  earth.  Even 
now  as  the  earth  circles  on  her  appointed 
orbit,  the  northern  ice  cap  slowly  thick- 
ens, and  time  gradually  approaches, 
when  its  glaciers  will  flow  again  and 
austral  seas,  ."lipping  northward,  bury 
the  seats  of  present  civilization  under 
oceanic  wastes.  And  beyond  these 
periods  science  discerns  a  dead  earth, 
an  exhausted  sun — a  tinie  when,  clashing 
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togetlier,  the  Solar  SysrUm  .shall  resolve 
itself  into  a  gaseous  form,  again  to  be- 
gin immeasurable  mutations.  There  is 
a  continual  warfare  going  on  in  the  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  world  and  it  is  only 
the  consequence  of  opposing  forces. 

Sentient  beings  striving  against  the 
conflicting  forces  of  the  Universe  with  a 
desire  to  become  the  purvivoi-s  of  tiie 
fittest. 

With  steam  and  electricity,  and  the 
new  powers  born  of  progress,  forces  have 
entered  the  world  that  will  either  com- 
yiel  us  to  a  higher  plane  or  overwhelm 
us,  as  nation  after  nation,  as  civiliza- 
tion after  civilization,  have  betii  over- 
whelmed before.  Between  democratic 
ideas  and  aiistocratic  adjustments  of  so- 
ciety there  is  an  irreconcilable  conflict. 
Jn  short,  to  use  the  language  in  which 
Herbert  Sjiencer  has  defined  evolution, 
the  development  of  society  is,  in  rela- 
tion to  its  component  individuals,  the 
]>assing  from  an  indefinite,  incoherent 
homogeneity  to  a  definite,  coherent  he- 
terogeneity, 

The  great  lovers  of  morality  are  at 
work  trying  to  counteract  the  opposing 
forces  of  immoralitiy.  And  thus  an  an- 
alogy may  be  drawn  between  the  life  of 
society  and  the  life  of  the  Solar 
System  ui)on  the  nebuhe  hypothe- 
sis. As  the  heat  and  light  of  the 
sun  are  produced  by  the  aggregation  of 
atoms  evolving  motion,  which  finally 
Lea.«ps  when  the  atoms  at  length  come  to 
a  state  of  equilibri'im;  the  aggregation  of 
individuals  in  a  community  evolves  a 
forc'     whi<'h     pro.luccs    the    light     and 


warmth  of  civilization.  Invention  is 
knitting  together  nations  into  one  com- 
mon family,  and  science  is  unlocking  the 
silent  and  conflicting  forces  of  Nature 
and  the  Universe.    W.  H.  Albright. 


Athletics  in  College. 

Our  colleges  and  universities  are  pro- 
vided fur  the  culture  and  training  of 
the  youth  of  our  country  for  usefulness. 
Anything  that  can  contribute  to  man's 
development  physically  when  it  is  not 
carried  beyond  propriety  is  praiseworthy 
and  should  be  practiced  by  all;  for  the 
body  is  the  temple  of  God  and  should  be 
fitted  to  subserve  His  highest  interest. 
It  is  only  by  a  strong  and  vigorous  body 
that  the  mind  can  act  and  perform  its 
functions  successfully.  In  evey  college 
and  university  there  should  be  some 
well  organized  system  of  j^hysical  devel- 
opment, but  when  it  is  conducted  in 
such  a  way  as  to  take  the  place  of  men- 
tal culture  it  is  carried  too  far.  Match 
games  are  played  for  no  other  purpose 
than  thp  honor  of  becoming  champion 
players.  A  great  deal  of  time  has  been 
recently  given  to  foot  ball  and  base  ball 
in  contest  games  among  some  of  the  lead- 
ing colleges  of  the  State,  but  what  good 
can  come  from  this?  Can  such  games  be 
carried  to  an  excess  as  well  as  any  other 
indulgence?  Would  there  not  be  greater 
goo<l  accomplished  if  the  time  and  money 
spent  in  preparing  for  these  match 
games  and  paying  railroad  fares  were 
used  to  develop  these  young  men  men- 
tally? When  weeks  are  spent  in  such 
l>reparation   it  cannot  be  of  the  a,reate.<t 
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good  for  the  student.     There  was  an  age 

Avhen  brute  force  ruled  the  worhl.     There 

was    also    a     time    when    the    Greeks 

exercised    their    physical    strength     in 

racing    and    }»oxing   and    various    other 

sports,  but  we  think  of  this  as  the  age  of 

intelligence,  when  mind  rules  and  reigns. 

See  its   power    displayed  in  the  use  of; 

the  forces  of  nature.  i 

tSee    rhe    steam    power,    the    electric 

power,  the  numerous  inventions  that  are 

taking    the    place     of    physical     force. ' 

These  all  tell  us  that  the  age  demands ! 

not  more  phvsical  force  but  more  vigor- ' 

.  i 

ous  minds,  because  unless  we  continue  to. 

progress   we    must    decline   and    it   will  | 

soon  leave  its  impress  upon  our  nation,  ] 

There  can  be  no  time  found  for  unneces-  ! 

sary  athletic  exploits  if  students  do  their  I 

duty  toward  their  text  books  and  their  i 

literary  .societies.  j 

Every  college  in  our  land  should  exer- 1 
cise  its  students  in  some  kind  of  physical 
development  just  so  far  as  it    is  conduc- 
ive to  vigorous  mental  growth. 

The  Christian  Association  will  find 
here  a  broad  field  in  which  to  do  a  great 
work  by  regulating  and  .systematizing  the 
physical  development  of  college  students. 
Some  colleges  have  no  regular  exercise 
and  many  students  suffer  mentally 
because  of  neglecting  to  take  the  proper 
amount  of  exercise  while  others  are  at 
the  other  extreme  and  suffer  mental W 
because  they  spend  too  much  time  in 
such  amusements.  An  hour's  exercise 
every  day  under  a  competent  teacher 
would  be  a  great  blessing  to  the  college 
student  that  gives  all  his  time  to  his  text 


books  to  the  neglect  of  his  physical  cul- 
ture. It  would  be  equally  as  beneficial 
to  tho.se  .students  that  carry  athletics  to 
the  other  extreme  and  neglect  their 
studies.  There  is  room  for  great  im- 
provement in  many  institutions  in 
imparting  the  proper  instructions  along 
this  line.  When  some  system  is  adopted 
and  carried  out  under  the  supervision  of 
a  competent  teacher  there  will  be 
less  graduates  who  are  physical  wrecks. 
Nearly  all  the  colleges  in  our  State  have 
well  equipped  gymnasiums  and  compe- 
tent insructors.  Let  the  Trustees  of 
Elon  College  think  of  this  in  2:)lanning 
for  the  college.  Give  us  a  gymnasium, 
we  are  sadly  in  need  of  it.  Better  let 
some  of  the  building  go  undone  than  to 
deny  us  the  privilege  of  developing  the 
building  in  which  the  soul  dwells  and 
upon  the  condition  of  which  depends  our 
usefulness.  W.  C.  W, 


Denominational  Colleges. 

It  is  but  natural  for  one  to  love  the 
college  within  whose  walls  he  was 
educated  even  though  it  be  but  an 
"embryo"  college.  Every  graduate  cher- 
ishes in  his  bo.som  a  love  for  his  Alma 
Mater  that  is  paramount  to  his  love  for 
any  other  college,  even  though  it  be  a 
denominational  college.  And  while  we 
would  not  underrate  the  work  that  these 
colleges  are  doing  in  the  cause  of  higher 
education  we  were  of  the  opinion  that 
those  also  who  are  not  specially  inter- 
ested in  these  "embryo"  colleges  and 
those  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  hold 
diplomas    from    State    universities  were 
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willing  to  admit  that  these  "leaser  lights"  \ 
arc  iloiiig  no  mean  work  lor  liighej  eiln- 
cation. 

But  we    were  apiirii^ed   by  an   article, 
in  a  recent   number  of  the   I'nirersifi/ 
Magazine      on      "Education     in     the 
South, ■■  of  tlie  startling   fai-t  (!*)    that  the 
o]>popite    is    the    case,     that    "Northern 
benefactors  would  not  always  be  gratified 
to  know  that   while  strengthening  their 
denoniinati(  n    they     are    retarding     the 
piogress    of   higher     eiluoation     in     the, 
South  by  their  donations  to  denouiina- : 
tional  colleges.  i 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  say  one  wonl  de- ! 
rogatory  to  the  work  our  State  universities  ' 
are  doing.  Indeed  as  a  true  Southerner 
we  rejoice  at  what  they  have  done, 
the  progress  they  are  now  making  and 
will  hail  the  day  when  the  South  can  boast 
of  her  Harvard  and  her  Yale.  Xor  have 
we  any  desire  to  provoke  a  discussion  on  , 
the  respective  excellencies  of  denomina- 
tional and  non-tlenominational  colleges, 
but  when  the  sweeping  statement  is 
made  that  denominational  colleges  are  a 
liindrance  to  the  progress  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  the  South,  our  loyalty  to  these 
colleges  and  our  interest  in  the  cause  of 
Christian  education  prompt  us  to  say  a 
woril  in  their  defence.  We  do  not  think 
the  statement  i.s  true,  whether  by  the 
term  "higher  e«lucation"  is  meant  the 
trairdng  given  in  the  average  college  or 
the  woik  done  in  such  universities  as 
John.s  Ho|.kins,  Harvard  and  Yale. 
Mdiiv  of  onr  denominational  colleges  are 


doing  as  thorough  work  as  any  State 
college  in  the  South.  Quite  a  number 
of  them  have  cieditable  eiidowments, 
splendid  buildings  and  apparatus  and 
are  Uiauned  by  instructors  second  to 
those  of  no  State  university.  Their  cur- 
ricula will  compare  very  favorably  with 
that  of  the  State  or  non-denominational 
college.  Again,  in  the  di.stribution  of 
honor  and  [lositions  of  trust  and  profit 
within  the  gift  of  Church  and  State 
their  graduates  come  in  for  their  full 
share.  In  the  lecture  room,  in  post- 
graduate work,  at  the  bar  and  in  the 
pulpit  they  are  not  a  whit  behind  the 
graduates  of  State  colleges.  If  then  we 
are  to  judge  the  tree  by  its  fruit,  we  are 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  instruc- 
tion and  standard  of  scholarship  in  our 
denominational  colleges  are  equal  to 
those  of  State  colleges  and  that  they  are 
all  doing  the  .same  work  whether  that  be 
to  retard  or  to  promote  the  cause  of 
higher  education. 

Again, it  may  be  said  that  nobody 
doubts  this  but  the  point  urged  is  that 
all  Southern  colleges  ("except  the  uni- 
versities of  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina") are  in  the  "embryo"  state  and  the 
cause  must  be  attributed  to  "denomina- 
tionalism  '  which  has  given  birth  to  too 
many  colleges  and  has  imparted  a  nar- 
rowness to  our  ideas  of  education.  But 
is  the  number  of  Southern  colleges  in 
the  way  of  the  establishment  of  such  uni- 
versities as  are  found  in  the  North? 
Let  us  see.     There  are  far  more  colleges 
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(many  of  which  are  denomi national)  in 
the  North  than  in  tlie  South  yet  Harvard 
and  Yale  number  their  students  by  the 
thousands.  From  what  source  do  they 
draw  this  vast  array  of  students?  From 
the  colleges  of  America  and  other  coun- 
tries of  course.  Whence  then  would 
come  the  students  for  such  a  university 
in  the  South?  Evidently  from  the  same 
source.  Then, according  to  our  way  of 
thinking,  denominational  colleges  are 
but  a  means  to  this  grand  end.  As  the 
high  schools  are  feeders  to  our  colleges 
so  our  colleges  (denominational  or  what 
not  so  they  do  the  work  of  colleges)  are 
feeders  to  the  universities.  An  increase 
in  the  number  and  efficiency  of  high 
schools  means  larger  patronage  and 
greater  usefulness  for  the  colleges,  and 
less  academic  and  more  post-graduate 
work  for  the  universities. 

Denominational  colleges  have  no 
desire  to  become  universities.  They  are 
content  to  confine  themselves  to  the 
higher  education  of  the  masses.  For 
this  I'Urpose  were  they  established  and 
to  this  end  are  they  striving.  If  present 
indications  mean  anything  we  have  no 
fears,  that  Mr.  Bostwick,  Mr.  Rockefeller 
or  our  own  Mr.  Carr  will  ever  have 
cause  to  repent  of  their  deeds  of  benevo- 
lence in  thi.*  direction  on  the  other  hand 
the  hundreds  of  our  Southern  youth 
whom  they  have  enabled  and  the  thous- 
ands they  will  enable  to  get  an  educa- 
tion who  otherwise  would  have  gone 
without     it,    will     be     an     imperishable 


monument  to  their  memories  and  men 
yet  uidjorn  will  rise  up  and  call  them 
blessed. 

In  the  next  place,  we  submit  that  there 
is  positively  no  "sectarianism"  in  tlie 
lecture  room  or  in  any  of  the  work  of 
denominational  colleges.  Here  are  as 
good  "opportunities  for  being  trained  by 
the  best  methods  of  instruction  for  hear- 
ing the  best  thoughts  of  the  day"  and 
students  live  in  an  atmosphere  as  free 
from  "sectionalism"  or  "sectarianism" 
as  are  found  in  any  State  college.  There 
is  as  much  science  taught  and  as  much 
of  the  "spirit  of  investigation,"  and  the 
student  would  not  know  unless  told 
whether  he  was  studying  "Baptist  Latin,'' 
'Methodist  Greek,"  "Presbyterian  En- 
glish," "Christian  Mathematics"  or  that 
of  some  other  denomination.  This  much 
is  insisted  upon — that  the  instruction  be 
distinctively  Christian.  The  great  aim 
is  to  send  out  educated  Christian  men  in- 
stead of  moral  wrecks  and  confirmed 
skeptics. 

Let  us  thank  God  that  he  has  juit  it 
into  the  hearts  of  his  people  to  establisti 
so  many  christian  colleges.  Let  us  bid 
all — State  and  denominational  alike — 
Godspeed,  and  let  us  confidently  hope 
that  with  jDrogressive  men  in  our  State 
universities  and  well  equipped  and  ef- 
ficient denominational  colleges  to  relieve 
them  of  academic  work  and  to  goad  them 
on  to  still  higher  work  the  "New  South" 
will  in  the  near  future  have  her  univer- 
sities rivaling  those  of  the  North. 

R.  a,  K. 
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LOCALS. 


W.  H,  ALBRIGHT,  Editor. 


ChristmasI 

Examinations! 

Chilly  Winds!! 

Political  Victory! 

Renew  your  subscription. 

Examine  our  advertising  depart- 
ment. 

Who  said  "Billie"  was  too  short- 
winded  to  cut  wood? 

Latest: — Some  of  the  girls  have 
been  riding  on  the  velocipede. 

The  voting  precinct  of  Boon's 
Station  Township  is  at  Elon  Col- 
lege. 

A  Junior  being  asVed  the  mean- 
ing of  Alma  Mater  replied,  "Old 
Student." 

Rev.  H.  L.  Hines,  of  Guilford 
county,  gave  us  a  pleasant  call  not 
long  since. 

A  young  lady  asked  a  Senior  if 
he  was  going  to  carry  his  umbrella 
to  keep  the  wind  off  of  his  body. 

Boys,  buy  your  neckwear  from 
Cutchin  &  Co.,  and  shoes  from 
l)arden-&  Gay.     See  their  "ads'" 

The  birds  of  the  field,  it  is  said, 
seem  to  be  amused  at  the  oratori- 
cal i/fll.s  of  th<^  Juniors  and  Seniors. 


District  Meeting  was  held  at 
Elon  College  on  the  fifth  Saturday 
in  October  with  good  results  flow- 
ing therefrom. 

The  Junior  class  will  make  their 
debut  Friday  night,  December  2nd, 
and  entertain  us  with  their  fiery 
words  of  oratory. 

Information  Wanted: — A  Prep 
wishes  to  know  if  the  Faculty  al- 
lows the  boys  to  talk  to  the  girls 
on  the  ' 'canvas." 

Wise  boys: — The  Fresh  and  Soph, 
classes  have  deserted  their  ranks 
and  classified  themselves  among 
the  dignified  Seniors. 

Miss  Jessie   Graham,   of   Union 
Ridge,  recently   spent  some  days 
on   the   "Hill"   visiting  her  sister 
Bettie,  who  is  in  college. 

Dr.  Long,  Prof.  Holleman  and 
Revs.  W.  J.  Laine  and  W.  C.  Wick- 
er were  Elon's  delegation  to  the 
conference  which  met  at  Wake 
Chapel. 

Thanksgiving  day  was  duly  ob- 
served by  the  suspension  of  college 
exercises  and  by  appropriate  relig- 
ious exercises  conducted  by  Prof. 
Kendrick. 
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Rev.  J.  P.  Barrett,  D.  D  ,  of  Va., 
gave  us  a  pleasant  call  not  long 
since;  we  appreciate  his  visit,  with 
so  many  encouraging  and  clreering 
words  for  Elon  College.  Come 
again  Dr.  Barrett. 

A  Junior  and  Senior  have  been 
'•quizzing''  the  physician  about 
dreams;  it  is  reported,  however, 
that  they  were  making  applications 
for  a, prescript  ion  to  prevent  this 
dorinmit  state  of  the  will. 

Query  for  the  annual  debate: — 
Resolved,  that  the  signs  of  the 
times  indicate  a  long  life  for  our 
Republic.  Debaters  are  as  follows: 
Affirmative:  W.  C.  Wicker,  R.  H. 
Peel.  Negative:  W.  H.  Albright, 
R,  T.  Hurley. 

After  the  Senior  class  regaled  us 
"with  an  avalanche  of  thought," 
Dr.  Long  granted  tlie  students  a 
social  entertainment  for  an  hour, 
much  to  the  enjoyment  of  all. 
Senior  class  returns  many  thanks 
for  the  instrumental  music  given 
by  the  young  ladies  on  this  occa- 
sion. 

While  discussing  the  subject  of 
imagination  in  the  Psychology  les- 
son, one  of  our  Seniors  said:  "A 
person  is  liable  to  make  errors  in 
imagination  is  he  not  Professor?" 
Of  course,  the  Prof,  of  Mental  Sci- 
ence told  the  Senior  that  we  are 
guilty  of  making  errors  in  our  im- 
agrination. 


Rev.  W.  T.  Walker,  of  Greens- 
boro, preached  for  us  the  31st 
of  October,  at  11  o'clock,  a.m.  His 
subject-matter  was  excellent  and 
his  delivery  forcible.  The  good 
people  of  Elon  enjoyed  the  dis- 
course and  hope  that  Bro  Walker 
will  make  it  convenient  to  preach 
for  us  again  soon. 

A  Senior  says:  '"I  have  almost 
three  million  and  a  half  ideas 
registered  on  my  mind,  and  I  fear 
I  have  about  reached  that  state 
when  I  can't  learn  any  more." 
We  extend  our  sympathies  to  the 
Senior,  and  are  lead  to  believe 
:  that  his  head  is  not  so  full,  after 
I  all,  as  he  really  thought. 

I  Rev.  P.  H.  Fleming,  pastor  of 
the  Christian  Church  at  Graham, 
preached  for  us  the  last  Sunda}^  in 
October,  at  3  o'clock  p.  m.  His 
subject  being  the  origin,  growch 
and  influence  of  the  Y.  Al.  C.  A. 
All  were  pleased  with  the  discourse 
especially,  we  presume,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

While  conversing  with  a  Senior 
concerning  the  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
he  said:  "I  had  forgotten  about 
the  sun  being  in  eclipse  to-day,  but 
it  appears  that  the  clouds  ore  be- 
hind the  sun  this  evening.  We 
presume,  however,  that  the  Senior 
meant  the  clouds  were  between  us 
and  the  sun  and  that  we  could  not 
well  see  the  eclipse. 


Thf,  Klox  ('(>i.LE(ip;  Month Lv. 
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A  Senior  asked  a  youti^  lady  to  j 
take  a  stroll  with  him.     The  young 
lady  re[)lied:  '"I  don't  like  Seniors." 
A  Frosh  st  inilia^  near  by  said:    '4 
ani   a   Fresh.    W()n*t   y<>n   <;^i)  with 
me?"      The   young   lady    said:    ''Ii 
doa't  admire  Fresh."     A  pre^),  (in- 
terrupting)   said:  ''go    with    me  ''  ' 
The   girl    respoaded:    "All  right.  I 
like  tlie  preps."     If  ever  there  was 
a  iia[)py  boy  (from  all  indications) 
that  Prei>  surely  was. 

We  beg  the  pardon  of  our  readers 
and  the  friends  of  The  Monthly 
for  sending  t)Ut  the  last  issue  in  its 
"new  dress"  with  the  numerous 
typogi'aphioal  errors  and  for  the 
'•  untidy ness"  of  it  in  general.  It 
was  an  attempt  of  the  Business 
Managers  to  get  a  cheap  job  and 
we  are  sure  you  will  agree  with  us 
in  saying  tliat  they  were  not  dis- 
aj)pointed.  We  hope  to  present  a 
more  sightly  appearance  this  time. 
—[Eds.] 

Quite  a  comical  entertainment 
was  given  by  the  young  ladies  Sat- 
urday night.  Xov,  2(;,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Psiphelian  Society. 
It  was  quite  a  success,  and  although 
the  tax  was  (tnly  <i  quarter^  we 
think  no  one  regretted  having  gone. 
After  these  exercises,  a  reception 
was  given.  Now  what  that  is,  ask 
those  who  remained  and  enjoy edt?) 
themselves  by  the  never-ceasing 
promenade  fnim  one  side  of  the 
Chapel  to  the  other. 


A  fresh  while  conversing  with  a 
Senior  said:  ''I  have  never  been  in 
the  Library."  The  Senior  wanted 
t )  know  of  the  Fresh  why  he  did 
not  attend  the  Readi. ig  Room,  and 
the  Fresh  responded:  "I  have  nev- 
er been  initiated:  won't  you  escort 
me  to  the  Reading  Room  and  per- 
form this  ceremony?"  Of  course 
the  Senior  granted  his  request,  and 
was  very  sorry  to  know  that  the 
young  Fresh  had  been  deprived  of 
this  opportunity  during  three 
months  of  his  college  life. 

While  running  over  the  mysteries 
and  miracles  of  Biblical  history, 
the  hum  of  a  windmill  drawing 
water  into  a  high  tank,  attracted 
'  the  attention  of  a  young  minister. 
He  paused  for  a  moment,  turning 
to  his  partner  said:  "Suppose  the 
breeze  should  reverse  itself  imme- 
diately and  turn  the  mill  back- 
wards, it  would  pump  all  the  water 
from  the  tank  into  the  well, 
wouldn't  it?"  Partner  laughed  at 
his  earnestness.  "Well,"  said  the 
minister,  "it  is  not  impossible:  and 
1  heard  of  an  overshot  water- wheel 
of  a  grist  mill  getting  out  of  order 
and  turning  backwards  until  it  un- 
ground  three  bushels  of  corn." 

I  Seniop  Speaking. 

Uc'poitoil  l>y  S.  M.  Smith. 

i  The  evening  was  pleasantly 
I  spent.  Everybody  enjoyed  it. 
;  'Twas  Friday  night,  Nov.  isth. 
I  At    the    ringing    of    the    bell    we 
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assembled  in  the  chapel.  Soon  the  !  ico — Bloody  battles  vividly  pic- 
senior  class  in  company  with  our ;  tured. 

worthy  President  comes  up  the  I  Oration — S.  E.  Everett,  subject 
aisle.  Taking  their  places  on  the  I — ''Is  the  World  in  Motion?"  A 
rostrum  the  exercises  began.  The  [  hit  at  the  '*swell-head  seniors" — 
program  was  well  arranged  and  \  Busy  throng  of  the  world's  popu- 
creditably   executed.     The  follow- !  lation  in  action — Progress  of  the 


ing  was  the  order: 

Piano  Solo,  by  Miss  Blanche 
Long,  Oration — J.  W.  Roberts, 
subject — ^The  Wavering  Masses  in 


nations  of  earth. 

Oration — W.  H,  Albright,  sub- 
ject—"The  Shibboleth  of  the  Age." 
Effects  of  selfishness  upon  the  hap- 


Politics.     The  idea  set  forth  in  the  I  piness  of  men — man  his  own  King. 


subject  was  well  developed — show- 
ing plainly  the  great  need  of  a 
more  thorough  education  among 
the  masses  in  politics. 

Oration — J.  W.  Rawls,  subject 
— "The  Persecution  of  the  Puri- 
tans."     Effects   of  such   persecu- 


Oration— W,  C.  Wicker,  subject 
— "The  Progress  of  the  Country." 
Bloody  battles  of  the  Revolution — 
peace  and  prosperity — the  United 
States  to-day — first  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth. 

Instrumental  Duet-Misses  Annie 


tions  upon  the  religions  of  England   and  Mamie  Eley. 


and  upon  the  people. 

Essay — Miss  Annie  Graham, 
subject — "A  Voice  from  Home- 
stead." Evil  effects  of  strikes 
upon  labor  and  capital 

Oration— E.  Moffit.  subject— "To 
Marry  or  not  to  Marry — that's  the 
Question."  A  word  of  warning  to 
the  ladies — a  subject  of  thought 
for  every  end — why  so  few  "old 
maids" — marriage  more  solemn 
than  death. 

Vocal  Duet — Misses  Hontas 
Rawls  and  Emma  Willianison. 

Oration — R.  H.  Peel,  subject — 
"Bloody  Capitol."     Cortez  in  Mex- 


Oration— B.  F.  Long,  subject — 
Stonewall  Jackson.  The  war  of 
the  Confederacy — noted  Generals 
— Jackson  one  of  the  n^cst  promi- 
nent— reasons  why. 

Piano  Solo — Miss  Julia  Long. 
The  above  is  the  program  and  brief 
synopsis  of  the  exercises  of  the 
evening,  in  which  our  "seniors" 
gained  for  themselves  oratori- 
cal fame.  Interspersed  as  it 
was  with  good  music,  it  was  indeed 
enjoyable.  Perhaps  the  more 
pleasant  part  of  the  evening  en  me 
later.  Why — Oh!  a  reception!  They 
generally  speak  for  themselves  so 
no  further  comment  is  necessary. 


Tlli:    h'LO.N    <'()i,Lir(;|,:    ;^[(^^•THLY. 
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Y.  M.C.  A.  NOTES. 


W    ('.   WICKMIJ.   Kditoi:. 


\\\'  luivo  bt'oii  coniing  to  you 
Aviili  ^•(.(  (]  news  fi-oiii  our  Associa- 
lion.  l/iit  we  (111  thank  (Jod  that  wo 
(•on:e  with  still  better  ti(lin<4's  for 
the  last  mouth.  Realizing-  the 
jK^wei-  of  ])ers()nal  woi-k  ami  spe- 
cific piayei",  each  yeung'  man  made 
a  cei'tain  one  of  his  fellow  stutlents 
as  a  special  object  of  prayer.  The 
n!eetiii;.^s  of  the  first  [uirt  of  the 
month  were  preparatory  to  the 
woik  of  piayt;)-.  When  this  prec- 
ious time  of  spiritual  feast i no*  came 
<m,  it  seemed  that  the  earnest 
j)?ay(M-s  and  g-entle  warninj^s  had 
made  I'eady  the  sail  foi-  the  recep- 
tion of  Divine  tiuths  and  tlie 
att(Midant  blessings. 

As  a  lesult  of  the  lirst  n:eeting 
i.f  the  Week,  •■ne  of  our  dear  fel- 
lows opened  the  dooi-  of  his  heai't 
and  accepted  Chiist.  Though 
there  was  no  conveision  at  the 
second  meeting,  nuudi  interest  was 
manifested,  anil  two  young  men 
riMpiested  special  pi'ayer.  At  the 
third  meeting  we  were  greatly 
i-ejoiced  to  see  another  of  our  ftd- 
jow  students  boiii  into  Christ's 
i\iiigdoMi.  Just  at  tlu' (lose  of  the 
fourth  meeting  another  was 
bronghl  fioni  daikness  into  light. 
The  lifth  meeting  gave  ns  no  soul. 


hut  the  lioly  Spiiit  rested  abim- 
dautly  upon  those  wh(»  liad 
accepted  Him. 

The  last  meeting  was  devoted  to 
testimony,  and  all  present  were 
strengthened  by  many  encouraging 
words. 

This  leaves  us  with  only  one 
young  man  who  has  not  accepted 
the  glorious  truths  of  the  Gospel. 
Brethren  join  us  in  a  special  prayer 
for  this  young  man. 

Xor  would  we  fail  to  bring  good 
news  from  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  They 
report  three  souls  that  have  been 
born  again.  All  seem  to  be  grovs'- 
ing  spiritualh'  stronger.  This 
leavt^s  only  one  young  lady  on  tlu^ 
down  .vard  I'oad  to  destruction. 

?day  we  not  pray  these  two  of 
our  fellow  st  iidents  into  the  King- 
dom of  (lod;' 

A  collection  amouting  to  .f5.;)5 
was  taken. 

Our  meetings  since  the  Week  of 
Prayer  have  been  especially  inter- 
esting and  beneficial. 

The  young  ladies  have  organized 
three  Bible  Classes  with  an  averag(j 
membership  of  nine. 

At  a  bnsiness  m(^(^ting  of  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  the  following  officers  were 
elected  for  tlie  ensuing  y<.'ar.    Pres. 
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W.  P.  Lawrence;  Vice  Pres.  R.  T.  i  We  feel  sure  that,  with  these 
Hurley;  Corresponding  Sec,  W.  J.  devout  men  at  the  head  of  our 
Graham;  Recording  Sec.  W.  H.  Association,  we  will  not  fall  back 
Harward;  Treas.  J.  M.  Cook.  in    our    work,    but    will   continue 

onward  and  upward. 


EXCHANGE  NOTES. 


Yale  has  lately    taken  the   first  tion  in   the  world  of  thought,   in 

step  toward  opening  the  university  science  and  in  civilization  tend  to 

to  both  sexes.  An  official  announce-  new  creation. 

ment  of  the  action  of  the  faculty  There  are  190  college  papers  in 

states   that    twenty    scholarships,  the  United  States. — Ex, 

yielding  the  amount  of  tuition  of  The   Wofford  College  Journal  is 

§100  each,  and  five  fellowships  of  on   our    table  and    reflects   credit 

of  $400  each,   have  been    created,  upon  the  college  it  represents.     It 

These  will  be  open  to  graduates  of  is   an  interesting  magazine.     The 

all  colleges,  and   the  strictly  post  December  issue   contains   quite  a 

graduate  course  and  the  doctor  of  number  of  excellent  articles 

philosophy  on  and  after  1892  wil]  ^^^^^   ^^^^(,   ^^   ^^^   ^.g^,,-,^,   ^^^_ 

be  open  without  distinction^of  sex.  ^^^^^^^  -^^  American  colleges  are  pre- 

It   IS   rxplamed    that   this    is  not  ^^^ing  for  the  ministry.-Ex. 

intended  to  compete  with  the  col-  „„       ^,          .      ^^    .         .,      ,, 

,           »                             -xi            1  I  he   breorqia   Lniversitii  Maqa- 

leges  for  women  or  with  co-educa-  .                                      i       -".i           n 

^.       ^  .     ^.^  j^.          ,    X  .       .      .1  zine    comes   as    usual   with     well 

tional  institutions,  but  to  give  the  .^^              i     x-              i   • 

J      ^        J.  XI          •     x-x   ;.  written  productions  and  is  gotten 

graduates  of  these  institutions  as  .          .^              ^        i     xx      x- 

,             X      -x-        ^          1            ,  up  in  quite  a  neat  and  attractive 

good   opportunities    for   advanced  x  i        mu-               •              £         i     i 

,                      ,                   ,    .  style.     This  paper  is  one  of  marked 

research     as    can    be    secured    in  n                ,  . 

„                ,^  excellence  and  is  among  our  most 

Europe. — Ex,  i      i         i 

^  valued  exchanges. 

The  N.  C.  Uiiiversif!/  Macjazine  The  Presbyterians  of  the  South 

is  replete  with  well  written   arti-  Atlantic   States   will   in   the  near 

cles.  and  is  creditably  edited.    One  future,  establish  a  college  of  high 

article     especially    interesting     is  grade  in  North  Carolina  or  Georgia. 

"The  Conflict  of 'Forces."  It  shows  Asheville,  N.  C.  is  suggested  and 

quite  vividly  how  action  and  reac-  will  probably  get  it.— Ex. 
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The  Wake  Forest  Sittdent  for 
November  is  on  our  table.  We 
liave  been  a  peruser  of  the  Student 
for  several  years,  and  have  always 
considered  it  among  the  best,  if 
not  the  best  of  college  journals  in  , 
the  State.  Wake  Forest  College  I 
has  furnished  Elon's  Latin  Chair 
with  two  of  her  noblest  sons,  and 
for  this,  if  nothing  else,  the 
^loNTHLY  feels  a  tender  interest  in 
her  and  her  worthy  exponent. 
Therefore  the  student  cannot  think 


us  unkind  should  we  offer  a  bit  of 
adverse  criticism.  The  interest 
manifested  in  foot  ball  seems  to 
have  a  tendency  to  impair  the 
accustomed  literary  merits  of  the 
magazine.  Not  only  is  much  space 
given  to  discussion  of  games  in  the 
editorial  department,  but  the  sub- 
ject is  even  brought  into  the  con- 
tribution department.  To  outside 
readers  this  cannot  but  detract 
from  the  usual  interest  of  the  Stu- 
dent. 
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It  is  positively  the  most  reliable  house  for 

WjXip  9wlliii\  ^k^yls>  ¥r— — -5>^ 


S^^Send  Sample  Job,  wliieh  will  be  Sbippsrl  to  you  Free  of  Charge 
Address  all  ordei-s  to  D.  W.  C.  HARRIS,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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^  FAMILY  GROCERIES,  NOTIONS,  LMIES'  DRESS  GOODS  ii'N^  SHOES.  >< 

OUR  PR  C£S  SUIT  ALL.  GIVE  US  A  CALL. 

C.  A.  BOONE  &  SON, 

Eioii  College,  X.  C. 


L®  NEW  STORE.  r^i^aEW  i.OODS. 

We  ;(!•(•  iicre  to  stay,     f'oiiie  once  ami  you";!  eoiiie  again. 

«*=^COUNTRY  PRODUCE  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD.  ^ 

T.  E.  PORTER  &  CO. 
ELON  COLLEGE.  N    <". 
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'^"^^^Odell  Type  Writer. 

f^  e\    ^vill    buy    the    Odell    Type 

\  ^\J  Writer  with  78  characters 
and  $15  for  the  Single  case  Oih-ll,  war- 
ranted to  do  better  work  than  any  nia- 
cliine  made. 

It  combines  simplicity  with  dtirability, 

.cpeed,  eaue  of  operation,    wears    lonoer, 

witliont  cost  of  repairs  than    any    other 

macliine.     Has  no  ink  ribbon  to    bother 

the  operator.       It     is    neat   substantial, 

nickle  plate<l  perlVet  and  adapted    to  all 

kinds  of  type  writing.      Like  a    [ainting 

]  resb,  it  jiroducfs    .>-haip,   clean,    legible 

manui-ciii'ts.     Two  or  ten  copies  can    be 

made  at  ci:e  wiitii  g.      Any    intelligent 

peucn  (an  Iccf  me  {-.11    cjfialcr    in    two 

doy.",     We  cfi'er  ^1,CC0  to  any  0]  erator 

wlio  can  equal  the  woik    of   the    Don})le 

Case  Odell. 

Reliable  agents  and  salesmen  Wi.ntrd. 
SjieciMl  inducements  to  dealers, 

Fcr  irni]hUt  giving  endors(>ments, 
etc.,  address. 

ODELL  TYPE  WRITER  CO., 
K.-i.t  87  Eiflh  .Xv.'..  Chi.'ML'o,  111, 
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Sa.tisfection  Guaranteed. 

Boys,  give  your  orders  for  work  to  Mr.  F.  A.  Holladay.     Consult  him  for  prices. 
IW  The  ratfoiwu'o  of  Coilei.'e  Stuaents  iiiid  Professors  soi;eted. 

JOHN  M.  DIOK,  Proprietor. 


"Seeing;  is  Believing^." 

Afid  a  good  lamp 
must  be  simple;  when  it  is  not  simple  it  is 
not  good.     Simple^  Beautiful,  Good — these 
words  mean  much,  but  to  see  "The  Rochester" 
will  impress  the  truth  more  forcibly.    All  metal, 
tough  and  seamless,  and  made  in  three  pieces  only, 
it  is  absolutely  safe  and  wibreakable.    Like  Aladdin's 
of  old,  it  is  indeed  a  "wonderful  lamp,"  for  its  mar- 
velous light  is  purer  and  brighter  than  gas  light, 
softer  than  electric  light  and  more  cheerful  than  either. 

Look  for  thisstamp — The  Rochester.  If  the  lampdealer  hasn't  the  gennine 
Rochester,  and  the  style  you  want,  send  to  us  for  our  new  iUustrated  catalogue, 
and  we  ■will  send  you  a  lamp  safely  by  express — your  choice  of  over  2|000 
varieties  from  the  Largest  Lamp  Store  in  the  li^orld. 

BOCHSISTSB  LABIP  CO.,  42  Par&  Place,  New  York  City. 

W  "The  Rochester." 

A  Lamp  v/ith  the  light  of  the  Morning*.   For  catalogue 
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FOR 
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Is  just  being  developed,  -svliicli  can  be 
carried  on  at  home  and  will  prove  very 
profitable.  Honesty  is  the  only  capital 
required. 

Full  particulars  and  a  free  sample  will 
be  seat  you  on  receipt  of  two  2-cent 
stamps.  No  jjostal  cards  answered. 
Address  GEO.  E.  KALB  &  CO., 
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Firxt  Class  Work  on  Short  Notice. 


J.  A.  LONG, 


DR.  GEO.  W.  LONG. 

Physician, 

ATTORNEY    AT     LAW,  i  Examiner   in  tho  Practice    of   Medicine. 
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A  GREAT  POWER  AND  ITS  EFFECTS. 


We  wish  r<)  speak  of  a  jjovver  wlien  their  minds  should  be  free 
quite  (iifferent  from  any  that  has  from  trifles  and  they  should  be 
<'ver  been  achieved  by  num.  wisely  planning  for  future  life. they 

It    has    no    lesetnblance    to    the   find  themselvts   completely    bound 
great  power-  of  Napoleon,   Alexan-    up  in  its   chains, 
der  or  ( -ortez.  wlm  wade<l   through        It  is  the  idol  of  almost  every  man 
bloud  and   climbed  the   dangerous  and  woman's  heart, 
heights    in    onier   to    nccpiire    the       N<j  fiery  furnace   or  den  of   lions 
power  that  they    poss«'ssed.     They    is  needed  in  case  of   disobedience 
had    to  conqner   their   enemies    by    for  we  all  obey  its  laws  willingly. 
f.Mce.    but   t!u'  power   U\nt  we   ;ire       Kings  and  Queens  are  its  most 
(•oiisidering  griined  control  without   devoted  subjects. 
(■. .rce  <.r  jirms.     All  clasKes   of  j)eo-        Do  you  wonder  what  this  world- 
pi.-  are  affer  led  by    it.  but  we  have  I  wide  power  can  be? 
noticed    that     .\onrig     ladies     an«l        It  is  simply  fashion.     Now  fash- 
vouiig    iientb'iiK'M.    Jiisl    entering   ion.  so  long  as  it  keeps  within  the 
th(*    threshold     of     uiaiihood     and    bounds  of  decejicv  and  neatness  is 
womanhood    are    more    influenced   right.  l)Ut  foolish  and  extravagant 
bv    it  than   aiiv  other    class.     .Just    fashions      should       certainly       be 


^' 
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frowned  down  by  all  good  people. 
Some  writer  has  said  that  he  had 
as  soon  be  out  of  the  world  as  to  be 
out  of  the  fashion.  l!ut  this  is  a 
mistaken  idea.  Our  highest  am- 
bition should  not  he  to  shine  out- 
wardly, to  get  worldly  fame,  and 
to  outstrip  our  neigh  be  r  in  dress 
and  surroundings,  but  we  should 
be  constantly  striving  to  develop 
in  ourselves  those  traits  that  will 
insure  to  us  respectability  and  influ- 
ence. 

Fashion  presents  itself  to  us  in 
manj^  forms. 

Many  a  noble  young  man  has 
taken  his  first  drink  of  whiskey  or 
game  of  cards,  and  many  a  noble 
young  lady  her  first  dance  in  the 
ball-room  because  it  was  the  fash- 
ion among  those  with  whom  they 
may  have  been  thrown .  And  these 
little  beginnings  have  often  leJ  to 
everlasting  ruin. 

"Despise  not  little  sins; 

The  gallant  ship  may  sink, 
Though  only  drop  by  drop 

The  watery  tide  it  drinks."' 

Woman  has  been  styled  "The 
Goddess  of  Fashion,  and  very 
justly  has  she  been  styled.  She 
has  about  reached  a  point  that  her 
highest  ambition  is  to  wear  the 
finest  dress  and  the  costliest  dia- 
monds. However  her  ambition 
should  be  to  do  something  for  the 
elevation  of  all.  She  should  break 
loose  from  the  fetters  of  custom 
and  fashion,  and  engage  in  things 
more  important  in  order  to  prepare 
herself  for  high  positions  in   life. 


Under  the  influence  of  fashion  we 
are  induced  to  buy  many  little 
unnecessary  things  every  year. 
How  much  better  it  would  be  if  we 
would  deny  ourselves  of  these 
ti-ifling  things  and  give  their  value 
to  some  })oor  pei'son.  Suppose 
ever}^  person  in  America  were  to 
do  this.  What  a  host  of  poor  peo- 
ple would  be  made  happy!  Both 
the  giver  and  receiver  would  be 
made  happy.  ''It  is  more  blessed 
to  give  than  to  receive." 

There  is  satisfaction  in  success- 
ful pursuits  in  other  walks  of  life. 
There  is  an  exhilaration  about  the 
triumphs  of  secular  contests  which 
gives  a  good  measure  of  happiness. 

But  no  pursuit  can  approach  the 
delicious  sense  of  peace  and  the 
consciousness  of  God's  approval 
which  come  to  those  who  do  such 
deeds  of  charity.  Many  people 
think  that  the  only  way  tr>  be 
beautiful  is  to  follow  the  laws  of 
fashion,  however  the  poet  tells  us 
plainly  another  way  in  which  we 
may  be  beautiful. 

"Straight  is  the  line  of  duty, 
Curved  is  tlie  line  of  beauty, 
Follow  the  first  and  thou  shalt  see 
The  second  ever  following  thee." 

But  one  of  the  worst  effects  of 
fashion  is  the  fact  that  it  begets 
pride,  and  pride  soon  takes  the 
form  of  selfishness,  and  selfishness 
is  the  source  of  every  vice.  The 
man  or  woman  of  fashion  seeks 
not  the  applause  of  God,  but  of 
man.  "How  can  ye  be  saved  who 
seek  honor  one  of  another  and  not 
from  God  only?" 
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Another  effect  is  the  close  finan- 
cial condition  of  our  country, 
brought  on  by  ]eople  who  are  in 
liumble  circumstances  trying  to 
cope  with  the  rich. 

But  ''whenever  a  man's  purse  is 
too  light,  liis  honor  should  be  too 
bright  to  be  tarnished  with  such 
silly  passion." 

Influenced  by  the  power  of  fash- 
ion, children  of  ten  involve  their 
parents  heavily  in  debt. 

Whenever  the  style  changes  we 
must  all  have  new  suits,  although 
the  old  is  almost  as  good  as  new, 
and  even  if  we  Jiardly  have  money 
enough  to  buy  something  to  eat. 

"Tliere's    i.o   (Oiufort,    1   tell    you,   in 
walking  ihf  street 
In  fine  dotlies.   if  you    know   you're  in 
debt, 

And   feel    tha'    pen^l  ance    you     some 
tnide.sHjan  may  meet 


Who   will   sneer — 'They're  not  paid  for 
yet.- 

Education  and  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel  are  both  hindered  by  it. 
Many  stay  away  from  the  college 
and  also  from  church,  because  they 
fear  that  their  clothes  are  not  such 
as  will  command  respect.  Can  it 
be  true  that  we  are  blinded  to  the 
great  ruin  that  the  worshippers  of 
fashion  are  bringing  upon  this  great 
country  of  ours?  May  the  day  not 
be  far  hence  when  the  good  people 
of  America  will  rise  up  against  this 
evil  and  when  "fashion"  will  be 
I  spoken  of  as  a  thing  of  the  past. 
When  every  man  will  live  within 
his  income,  and  when  each  person 
will  be  judged  not  by  the  quality 
of  his  clothes,  but  by  the  quality 
of  his  life.  Lucy  F.  Jones. 
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THE   MODEL  WOMAN 


There  never  has  been  a,  time  i  iniiid,  or  literary  attainments,  o.r 
when  woman's  influence  was  in- 1  variety  and  riches  of  outward  ac- 
considerable,  but  to-day  she  is  a  complishments  that  make  the 
greater  power   in   tlie  worhl    than    model  woman 

ever  before.  Indeed,  the  nine-  Women  have  lieen  le^arded  al- 
teenth  century  may  be  called  worn-  most  by  the  whole  woild,  as  not, 
an's  century.  having- the    work  to  accom])Iish  as 

If  it  cannot  be  called  wholly  hers  men  have.  Hence  the  won)(Mi  aie 
it  ts<'ertain1y  more  hers  than  any  too  often  idle.  Men  as  well  as 
century  that  has  gone  before.  It  women  have  failed  to  comprehend 
has  been  asserted  with  unusual  the  true  ideaof  womanhood.  Both 
emphasis  that  it  is  her  right  to  be  have  been  satisfied  with  too  little 
heard  in  literature  in  education,  in  in  wouieji.  It  has  been  believed 
social  "reform,  and  even  in  politics,  alright  for  the  minds  of  womt'n  t(> 
But  while  all  this  is  going  on;  we  be  narrow  of  cuhuie.  and  it  }ias 
want  to  find  on  every  hand  the  even  been  said  that  stu«lv  is  dis- 
niodel  woman.  gusting  to  girls.     This  is  an  error. 

If  we  should  try  to  describe  the  If  tliere  is  anything  that  divf-jis 
character  of  such  a  woman,  no  us  from  our  duties,  it  is  frivolitv. 
doubt,  first  of  all  we  should  say  she  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  thobe 
must  be  a  pure  christian.  To  be  a  girls  who  are  the  most  intellectii- 
woman  is  something  inoie  than  al,  aie  the  ones  who  ate  teinuMl 
merely  to  live  eighteen  or  twenty  among  the  most  industrious  cImss, 
years,  something  more  than  to  wear  they  are  the  ones  who  do  not  min<l 
flounces,  exhibit  dry  goods,  sport  putting  tlieir  hands  to  domestic 
jewelry;  something  n)oie  than  to  work.  But  we  can  say,  it  is  a  fact, 
be  a  belle.  All  these  tilings  do  a  sad  fact,  that  woman  isnotwliat 
very  little  toward  making  a  true ;  the  Creator  designed  her  to  be.  Sht' 
woman.  lis    weak,     thoughtless.     Iic.ntless. 

A  true  woman  exists  independ-  compared  with  what  she  oui^lit  io 
ent  of   outward  a\)pearance      The   be. 

truth   is,  it  does    not  take    wealth,       The   great   deficiency    of    vounf 
or    beauty  of   person,  or   power   of   women  is  alack  of  power.     Thev 
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jieed  more  force  of  power.  At  the 
present  <lay,  we  are  glad  to  say, 
women  are  advancing  in  educa- 
tion. Once  it  was  thought  educa- 
tion enougli  if  a  woman  cc^uld  read 
and  write  a  little,  now  they  are 
coming  to  the  front,  by  so  doing, 
they  are  to  live  more  virtuous  and 
acconii»lish  nK)re  good  in  many 
Wciys.  Woman  has  a  mission.  A 
work  to  engage  in.  This  work 
requires  that  she  shall  possess 
energy  as  well  as  purity.  She 
must  not  only  have  a  good  charac- 
ter, but  an  ability  to  do  something 
for  herself  and  others.  It  is  through 
useful  industry  and  labor  that  the 
rarest  beauties  and  faces  shine. 
Improve  every  moment.  Woman 
must  have  emplo^nnent  as  employ- 
ment is  the  instrumentality  in 
making  a  woman.  There  are 
women  who  live  without  employ- 
ment all  their  lives,  what  can  they 
be  under  such  circumstances.  They 
are  nothing  else  than  burdens  to 
their  fellow  men. 

A  woman  can  no  more  be  a  true 
woman  than  a  man  can  be  a  true 
man  without  employment  and  self 
reliance.  Our  homes  have  so  many 
useful  and  necessary  things  to  be 
done;  girls  must  engage  in  them 
with  zeal.  We  are  here  for  a  pur- 
pose, and  useful  employment  is  the 
primary  means  of  developing  a 
noble  womanhood.  It  is  a  benefi- 
cial thing  for  girls  to  determine 
that  for  themselves  they  will  do 
their  own  thinking;  that  they  will 
form  their  own  opinion  from  their 


own  examinations,  that  they  will 
persist  in  iiolding  the  highest  prm- 
ciples  of  womanly  morality  and  the 
virtuous  attainment,  which  consti- 
tute true  womanhood.  Ifc  is  not 
enough  at  this  day  for  girls  to  be 
what  their  mothers  were,  no  mat- 
ter ht)vv  wise  and  excellent  that 
mother  might  have  been  for  at  the 
present  "lay,  their  advantages  are 
faj- su[)erior.  Girlhood  is  the  time 
to  [-repare  ft)r  the  great  work  of 
life.  If  girls  would  be  women, 
they  nmst  begin  before  the  years 
of  maturity.  Girls  are  able  to  fit 
themselves  for  higher  positions, 
and  why  should  they  stand  care- 
lessly l)y,  and  allow  the  men  to 
advance  and  do  everything?  Why 
do  girls  stand  back?  They  should 
stej)  forvvard  and  be  leaders  in  the 
gieat  work  of  life.  They  have 
their  right  and  it  is  their  duty. 
Another  great  thing;  home  must 
be  kej.t  happy  here,  again  we  see 
the  main  responsibility  is  on 
Women. 

How  could  a  home  fail  to  be  mis- 
erable if  it  be  in  charge  of  an  un- 
worthy woman;  On  the  other 
hand,  we  can  ask  the  question  how 
can  home  fail  to  be  happy  if  it  be 
fortunate  enough  to  claim  a  loving 
moral  woman,  whose  constant 
cheerfuhuss  sheds  its  radieuce 
every  where?  Right  here,  we  may 
iask,  "What  is  home  without  a 
mother?"  Of  course  the  model 
woman,  will  be  ambitious  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  not  foolishly  so.  Her 
ambition  will  not  be   to    wear   the 
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finest  clothes,  to  dwell  in  thefinest 
house,  to  give  the  most  hrilliant 
eiitertaiiiments  or  to  count  the 
most  admirers.  The  moral  woman 
will  not  envy  the  good  fortune  of 
others,  she  will  not  try  to  pull  her 
neighbors  down.  Another  thing 
we  might  mention,  just  here  the 
model  woman  will  not  indulge  in 
gossip.  A  true  woman  will  also 
make  herself  capable  of  performing 
religious  work  aitiong  her  own  sex, 
and  she  should  nnt  accustom  her- 
self to  the  U!i worthy  thought 
that  if  a  woiH-in's  societN'    is    to   be 


opened  by  prayers  or  addresses  on 
some  Bible  theme,  a  mm  must  be 
present  to  perform  the  service. 


One  has  rightly  said: 


iiuble 


and  influential  ^7v)maii  is  an  honor 
tc  the  country,  and  a  pillar  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty. 

Every  such  woman  is  a  central 
sun,  radiating  intt'llectual  and 
moral  light,  dirfusing  strength  and 
life  to  all  about  hei*." 

Woman  is  the  hope  of  the  wwrld. 
Let  the  model  woman  c)uje;  The 
world    stands    ready    to    give    lier 


^elcotni: 


M oLLlJi]  BAiliiETT. 


IS  POLITENESS  ON  A  DECLINE? 


This  is  a  quest im  that  sliould 
involve  the  minds  ()f  every  man 
and  woman,  boy  and  girl.  And 
after  a  careful  consideration  we 
arc  sure  they  will  say  with  one  sad 
accord, politeness  is  undoubtedly  on 
a  decline,  and  that  the  elaborate 
courtesies  of  our  forefathers  have 
been  overpowered  by  the  hurry, 
restlessness,  and  self  assurance  of 
this  present  age.  Our  grandf athei's 
took  time  to  visit  their  friends  and  ■ 
sick  neighbors,  and  on  meeting 
them  in  the  road  or  street  going  to 


their  work  and  returning,  they 
spoke  to  them  politely  and  sto[>pe  1 
to  inquire  concerning  their  healtli 
and  financial  conditioi:!;  but  in 
this  transition,  social  caste  lias 
been  lost  and  social  barriers  have 
been  broken  down,  and  now  on 
meeting  JDeighbers,  scarcely  time 
is  taken  to  give  a  glance  towards 
him  and  if  a  glance  is  taken  it  is 
one  that  is  not  at  all  pleasant.  We 
must  all  remember  that  every  age 
produces  its  own  manners  and 
that   manners    like    fashions     are 
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passing-  away  giving  room  for  deplorable.  It  is  this  natural  push 
otlierrf  hetker  or  woi'se  ones  and  that  lias  filled  the  wilderness  with 
we  fear  that  the  latter  is  fast  gain-  cities,  and  turned  forests  into  corn- 
ing ground.  One  hundred  years  fields.  And  in  such  a  progress 
ago,  men  had  not  to  com{)ete  with  there  has  been  no  time  to  kee}«  the 
steam  and  electricity;  they  took  hat  in  the  hand  and  to  be  courte- 
tiiiie  to  bow;  they  could  afford  to  |  ous  and  elegant, 
to  stop  their  occupations  to  discuss  i  Man  is  thus  kept  stiffened  by 
ilie  lit-alili  and  domestic  atiairs  of  over  woi-k,  and  fine  manners  are 
a  friend's  family  Now  we  are  in  held  in  check.  Fathers  and  moth- 
a  hurry  and  neoessarily  must  be  or  ers  are  to  be  blamed  because  they 
fall  beliind  the  times.  A  man  who  have  not  taught  practical  courtesy 
is  courteous  enough  now  to  call  a  :  at  Iiome.  Children  are  not  en- 
few  hours  during  the  week  is  a  j  couraged  to  honor  their  fathers  and 
bore  to  a  working  man,  and  not  [mothers  as  they  should  be;  and 
only  is  tliis  the  case  with  the  men,  j  neither  the  tone  of  society  nor  ite 
but  the  women  in  some  degree,  but  I  securities  have  been  improved  by 
they  will  take  time  to  listen  to  the  neglecting    those     domestic     good 


fioatiug  cumpliuients  that  are 
intended  oiiiy  for  them,  Words 
which  mean  nothiiig  but  politeness 
are  now  inexpressibly  tiresome, 
and  the  busv  world  is  content  with 
a.  few  sentences  of  good  natured 
chaff,  aiid  passes  on  without  reflect- 
ing that  chalf  easily  tails  into 
familiarity. 

Another  i-eason  for  the  decline  of 
politeness  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
wealth  now  ]>ushes  itself  every- 
where, and  cultured  society  suffers 
by  the  introduction  of  persons 
whose  wliole  aim  is  to  get  money. 

Making  money  does  not  necessa- 
rily make  a  man  vulgar,  but  push- 
ing does,  and  in  this  crowding  and 
shoving,  courtesy  is  lost,  and  self- 
islmess,  (the  fundamental  quality 
of  bad  manners,)  becomes  tlievery 
excellence  that  is  wanted.  Yet 
even  this  change  is  not  altogether 


manners  which  sweeten  and 
strengthen  life  at  its  very  root;  and 
there  are  so  many  fathers  who 
replace  their  artificial  public  man- 
ners with  icy  sarcasms,  provoking 
silences,  and  irratible  complainings 
at  home. 

And  ti'ue  politeness  depends  upon 
an  uiidevi  ?,liig  habit.  Ko  man  is 
polite  enough,  whose  public  cour- 
tesies have  not  their  origin  around 
his  own  fireside.  We  beliere  that 
good  manners  will  of  course  follow 
a  good  education,  but  the  latest 
idea  «>f  e<lucation  is  the  passing  an 
examination  in  some  text-book. 
Little  thought  is  given  to  teaching 
the  childien  obedience,  truthful- 
ness, honest  dealings,  sympathy 
for  suffering,  and  respect  for  hon- 
orable old  age. 

Education  is  a  moral  training  as 
well  as  a  bookish  acquirement;  and 
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in  this  moral  training  too  much 
neglect  is  sliovva  t'oi-  kdcI:!!  rii'es  i-f 
gesture,  which  centuries  ('f  liu- 
nian  experience,  liave  proved  to 
he  necessa)  y. 

Mischief  enough  cosnes  of  care- 
less and  impertinent  langUiige; 
familiarities  of  nianjiers  are  still 
inore  dangerous.  This  is  an  age  of 
transitio)!.  an  a.^e  when  tlure  is 
neither  time  nor  stiengtfi  foi-  .meie 
foi'malities  of  speHcii  oi*  d(,»eds. 

Money  rules  every ^liing,  and  no 
one  can  escape  ir,s  yoke;  and  money 
scorns  the  quiet  hahits  (d"  the  old 
times;  it  ])ulls  the  old  social  ma- 
chines U)  pieces,  puts  what  was 
below  above,  and  the  ancient  sur- 
face of  society  is  made  to  sink  a.nd 
swell  at  random.  Most  social  evils 
can  be  repaired  when  women  take 
part  in  them,  but  in  the  general 
decline  of  politeness  women  aie 
undesirably  in  the  transgression. ! 
They  permit  that  indescribahle ; 
phenomenon  called  "the  tone  of! 
society"  to  be  lowered,  by  not  only 
listening  to  slang  but  even  using 
it  themselves.     It  is  bad  enough  to 


I  hear  a  boy  using  slaiig  but  it  is 
almost  shocking  to  hear  such 
words  from  the  lips  of  college  girls 
who  pick  up  slang  as  a  work-house 
hand  d<;es  the  ends  of  cigars  from 
the  gutter.  Speaking  in  loud  tones 
and  shrieking  with  laughter  o.i  the 
smallest  provocation,  in  i)ublic  is 
so  very  common  to-day  that  our 
grandmothers  shudder. 

Some  young  men  of  this  age  are 
so  impolite  as  to  smoke  in  the  very 
presence  of  ladies,  but  worse  still 
in  the  n<)rth,  (We. are  glad  to  say 
that  it  is  not  yet  true  in  the  souLh) 
the  young  girls  smoke  with  as 
much  grace  as  the  young  men. 
Girls  this  social  disorder  rests  alto- 
gether in  3^our  hands,  for  women 
influence  for  good  or  for  evil  every 
man  with  whom  they  come  in  con- 
tact therefore  take  the  first  grea,t 
step  towards  this  reform  by  not 
listening  to  much  less  using  slang, 
and  in  the  presence  of  a  pure  and 
virtuous  woman  or  man  will  always 
have  enough  respect  to  behave 
with  gentleness  and  unselfishness 
or  to  leave  her  society. 

Alics  Utley. 
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STUDENT  LIFE  AT  HARVARD, 


la  the  last  issue  of  the  Mojithly 
the  readers  had  given  them  an 
insight  into  the  workings 
and  management  of  America's 
greatest  university  ;and  at  the  same 
time  the  promise  of  an  article  on 
student  life  here.  It  has  fallen  to 
my  lot  to  fulfil  this  promise;  but  in 
a  short  article  it  will  be  impossi- 
ble to  treat  the  subject  fully,  for 
Harvard  is  a  little  world  in  itself, 
and  I  wouldn't  think  of  inflicting 
the  public  with  all  the  details  of 
something  that  will  perhaps  not 
interest  a  very  large  number  of  the 
readers  of  the  Monthly. 

The  advantages  and  possibilities 
of  intellectual  development  here 
are  too  well  known  for  me  t<  >  spend 
any  time  on  that  phase  of  Harvard 
life.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  is 
about  all  that  could  be  expocti'd  of 
an  institution  of  over  two  ;ind  a 
half  centuries'  standing,  with,  at 
present  three  hundred  professors 
and  iustrucU)r8  among  the  best  in 
this  country,  three  thousand  young 
men  (some  of  them  not  so  young) 
who  have  come  up  from  ail  over 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  many 
from  foreign  countries,  with  plenty 
of  money  in  the  college  treasury  to 
back  them,  and  with  a  large  libra- 


ry filled  with  books  on  almost  every 
imaginable  subject. 

Here  as  in  all  colleges,  the  intel- 
lectual life  of  the  individual  is  just 
what  he  makes  it.  North  Caro- 
lina is  not  the  only  State  that  fur- 
nishes students  who  do  not  study. 
Many  here  in  the  under-graduate 
departments  do,  perhaps,  less  work 
than  the  students  of  our  Southern 
colleges,  for  three  especial  reasons. 
In  the  first  place,  the  fellows  here 
can  'cut'  recitations  with  more 
impunity  than  they  can  in  the 
average  college  in  the  South,  for 
they  have  fewer  restrictions  thrown 
around  them,  and  attendance  upon 
lectures  is  left  more  to  the  indi- 
vidual 'taste.'  Again,  Harvard, 
being  in  the  heart  of  a  great  city, 
there  are  many  daily  and  nightly 
attractions  that  'draw'  harder  than 
text-books,  and  carry  the  naturally 
non-resisting  student  to  the  vari- 
ous pleasure  haunts  of  Boston, 
rather  than  to  his  own  room.  And 
still  another  very  important  reason 
is  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the 
men  here  have  plenty  of  money  to 
spend  on  the  ever-ready  'coacher,' 
or  tutor,'  of  whom  a  large  number 
here  almost  support  themselves  by 
sp«'n<ling  a  few  hour*  just    before 
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examinations  in  reviewin*^  tlie 
courses  with  those  students  wj'.o 
have  not  kept  up  with  them  (luring 
the  terra.  The  students  pa}'  from 
$1.50  to  $3.00  an  hour  for  bfiiig 
'coached,'  and  in  this  way  many 
of  them  are  eiia!)led  to  pas.s  ilieir 
examinations  wlieo  they  come, 
sufficiently  well  to  carry  them 
through.  Those  who  thus  negl-;ct 
their  work  nre  of  course  in  the 
hopeless  minority,  i-ut  nevertheless 
they  are  a  factor  here.  The  Tvia- 
jority  of  the  men  in  the  under- 
graduate classes  are  energetic 
workers,  -and  with  the  advantages 
they  have,  they  come  out  at  the 
end  of  the  course  strong  factors  i.i 
the  intellectual  !if(i  of  the  itistitu- 
tion.  The  members  of  the  gradu- 
ate departments  are  mainly  those 
who  have  graduated  vvith  distinc- 
tion here,  and  those  who  have  come 
from  various  colleges  and  nniversi- 
ties  all  over  the  lauft  to  prepare 
themselves  for  iiigher  work,  and 
naturally,  as  a  rule,  are  here  to  get 
all  they  can  for  their  time  ;ind 
monej'. 

To  speak  correctly  of  the  social 
life  of  the  students  here  is  not  an 
easy  matter,  for  there  are  so  !uany 
phases  of  it  that  one  man  can't 
hope  to  see  it  all;  therefoi-e.  a  part 
of  what  I  have  tt)  say  will  necessa- 
rily be  from  hear-Sfiy  evidence. 
What  we  call  the  social  life  of  stu- 
dents in  Southern  colleges  is  not 
found  here,  owing,  I  suppose,  to  the 
large  number  of  men.  And  the 
consequent  impossibility  of  know- 


ing   all,    confines   one's    speaking 
;  ac(|uaintanees    to,    probably,    not 
more  than  fifty,  and  his    intimate 
friends  to  not  more  than  a   dozen 
mtm.     Thus   we  go  about   day   by 
day  mingling  with  a  body  of  three 
thousand  students,  and  never  pay- 
ing  any   more  attention   to  them, 
i  and  having  no  more  attention  paid 
!  us  than  if  they  or  we  were  not  in 
existence,  except   when   occasion- 
ally a  'stray'  friend  now  and  then 
crosses   your  path    in   the   college 
'yard,'    or   meets   you   in    a   hard 
C(»urse   that   has   attracted  only   a 
small  number  of  students.    In  these 
courses  that  have  only  a  few  men 
'  in    them   we  may   all  know  each 
:  oilier,  and  speak  'with  impunity;' 
j  but  such  courses  are  generally  con- 
'  fined  to  the  graduate  schools;  most 
of  the  under-graduate  classes  num- 
ivcring  from  seventy-five  up  to  three 
()!•  four  hundred  men. 

We  find  here  a  very  large  num- 
l)er  of  social  clubs  and  literary 
clubs  with  social  'attachments;' 
and  what  goes  on  in  all  these  no 
one  man  can  ever  know.  Some  of 
ti)em  meet  every  two  or  four  weeks, 
and  have  lectures  on  the  various 
topics  in  which  they  are  interested; 
and  then  adjourn  to  the  refresh - 
nient  room,  where  may  be  found 
light  lunches,  chocolate,  coffee, 
ale  and  sometimes  beer  or  wine 
cigars,  cigarettes,  pipes  etc.  After 
an  hour  or  so  spent  in  enjoying 
these  things,  together  with  pleas- 
ant social  'chats,'  all  go  to  their 
rooms,  and   perhaps  few  of  them 
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ever  see  each  otlier  till  the  next  club 
meeting.  Of  course  very  intimate 
friends  occat-ionally  jiay  eachother 
calls;  hut  I  imaj^ine  that  the  uj'di- 
iiarv  i»e!j>t'tual  college  'bore'  has 
ii.  'meager*  existence  liere,  and  his 
daily  rounds  are  necessai'ily  con- 
fined wiHijii  nariow  limits,  so  he 
can't  do  nuich  damage.  Perhaps, 
the  most  cdintnon  amusement  for 
small  j.arties  of  fiiends  is  found  in 
visiting  the  theatres  of  Boston,  and 
spending  an  occasional  evening 
there  togetlier.  These  with  other 
features  go  to  make  up  the  soci.al 
life  among  tlie  students  here.  As 
to  ihe  proft'ssois,  nt)  one  dares 
invadt?  that  'eiichanted  circle,*  and 
eacdi  student  is  j.-retty  well  content 
with  kiiowjiig  his  four  or  five 
immediate  instructois  out  of  the 
three  inuidred  and  occasionally 
meeling  an  'odd*  one  at  a  recep- 
tion givHU  by  the  Professor  to  his 
(dass.  We  rarely  ever  know  the 
pi-oft-ssors  from  the  students,  and 
'jostle'  against  them  just  the  same 
as  one  of  the  'b<tys.-  I  suppose  at 
least  half  of  tlie  students  herehave 
seen  the  President,  peihaps,  once 
during  the  year,  and  the  other 
luilf— well,  they  might  know  iiiin 
•iiv  instinct." 

'i"he  religious  lift^  here  is  another 
matter  of  doubtful  'computation,' 
foi  no  one  man,  nor  even  a  hnn- 
(ired  mej),  can  accoutit  for  the 
religions  expel  iences  of  three  thou- 
i^and,  for  some  of  them  haven't 
anything  of  the  kind,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  keep  np  with  t})e  others. 


The  one  great  principle  here  in 
religion,  as  in  everything  else,  is 
to  do  as  you  please,  since  you  are 
old  enough  to  take  care  of  your- 
self. We  have  morning  prayers, 
Sunday  night  preaching,  Y.  M.  C. 
A.,  and  various  other  religious 
organizations,  but  no  Sunday 
School  under  the  direction  of  the 
University.  No  one  is  compelled 
to  attend  any  of  these  services,  and 
the  average  attendance  of  students 
is  small,  generally.  But  at  the 
Sunday  night  services,  usually  a 
fair  number  of  students  may  be 
seen  listening  attentively,  w^ithout 
the  slightest  sign  of  levity,  to  the 
sermonsol  the  great  preachers  who 
are  brought  here  from  most  of  our 
largest  cities.  Of  course  quite  a 
number  attend  services  at  the  vari- 
ous city  churches  of  Cambridge 
and  Boston,  thus  defying  a  just 
notion  of  how  many  attend  at  all. 
To  say  that  two-thirds  of  the  stu- 
dents spend  their  Sundays  in  study- 
ing, or  in  tramping  and  riding  over 
the  country,  is  not,  I  think,  an 
unfair  estimate.  They  look  upon 
Sunday  in  a  different  light  from 
what  we  are  accustomed  to  down 
Scuth;  yet,  they  seem  to  be  consci- 
entious in  it,  many  of  them;  and 
if  you  ask  them  why  they  do  it, 
they  say  they  do  not  consider  it  any 
honor,  and  perhaps,  do  as  much 
good  tiiat  way  as  anj.  It  is  not 
my  purpose  to  discuss  the  right 
and  wrong  of  this  habit  here,  so  I 
leave  each  one  to  draw  his  own 
conclusions. 
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Just  a  few  words  about  the  iin»i- 
als  of  the  students  in  general,  and 
I  will  cease  to  trouble  you  with  my 
'theoretically  short  article.  The 
idea  has  gone  abroad  that  the  Har- 
vard students  are  a  "lough  set." 
This  is  not  true,  or  at  least  very 
little  evidence  of  it  is  seen  here. 
This  idea  has  arisen  from  the  fact 
fact  that  a  bad  thing  can  be  heard 
further  than  a  good  thing,  when  it 
happens  to  be  about  a  crowd  of 
'school  boys,"  especially.  Tlieie  is 
doubtless    the    usual     amount    of 


'rowdyism'  here,  but  no  one  not 
in  the  swim'  would  ever  know  it. 
I  have  not  seen  a  single  intoxica- 
ted student,  nor  the  least  approach 
to  'roughness'  since  I  have  been 
here.  There  is  at  least  one  redeem- 
ing feature  about  it  that  is  not  the 
case  in  our  Southern  colleges — they 
don't  disturb  the  faculty,  nor  the 
other  students  with  their  'carous- 
als.' The  moral  appearances,  at 
least,  here  cannot  be  excelled;  and 
if  'things  are  not  what  they  seem,' 
the  writer  is  not  responsible  for  it. 

E.   L.   MOFFITT. 


THE  WOMAN  OF  THE  FUTURE  VERSUS  THE  WOMAN 

OF  THE  PAST. 


For  us  of  the  nineteenth  century 
to  look  back  upon  the  lives  of  the 
women  of  the  eighteenth,  ]erha}>s 
will  cause  us  to  utter  words  (f 
astonishment,  for  so  different  were 
their  manners  and  customs  fnmi 
ours.  Now  we  of  the  present  can-  \ 
not  know  exactly  whattlie  women 
of  the  past  were,  and  indeed  it  is 
more  difficult  for  us  to  tell  what 
the  women  of  the  future  will  be. 

Nevertheless  by  study  of  the 
records  and  by  questioning  those 
who  are  older  than  ourselves,  we 
mav  form  a  very  accurate  idea  of 


the  woman  of  the  past,  and  by  her 
comparing  the  woman  of  the  pres- 
ent, we  are  permitted  to  judge  of 
the  future.  In  the  days  when  our 
grandmothers  were  young,  so  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  to-day  were 
the  thoughts  and  occupations  of  the 
girls.  In  those  days  the  hum  of 
the  spinning  wheel  and  and  the 
beat  of  the  loom  could  be  heard 
from  the  early  dawn  to  the  setting 
sun,  and  in  the  houses  of  the  rich 
as  well  as  poor,  in  order  to  provide 
clothes  for  themselves.  As  you 
all   know  there  is  nothing  of  the 
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kind  ^•■ing:  <>n  u<»w,  an<l  we  will 
venture  to  sny  that  one  hundred 
years  from  to  day  suoh  a  thing 
as  ninkinu:  their  own  clothes  will 
he  unknown  to  most  of  the  girls  as 
is  the  CHse  with  a  givat  many  of 
to-day.  We  infer  from  what  we 
have  heard  ])eoiile  older  than  (>ur- 
selves  say  that  in  olden  times  the 
women  were  very  plain,  caring 
little  for  fashion,  indeed  I  fear  it 
cannot  he  said  ('f  the  coming  gen- 
eration for  what  is  agitating  the 
minds  of  women  more  than  fashion, 
and  can  we  not  readil}'  see  it  is 
growing  moie  each  day? 

The  woman  of  the  past  was  true 
to  her  h»/me  for  in  rocking  the  cra- 
dle she  ruled  the  world.  The  future 
w  iman  is  leaving  hei"  h»)me  and 
going  out  into  politics,  [deading  at 
the  har,  and  lecturing  throughout 
the  woi"ld,  wealing  hloomer  suits, 
men's  hats,  collars,  ties,  etc.  If 
the  theory  of  evolution  he  true, 
time  can  only  reveal  what  woman 
will  hecome  hefore  many  decades 
shall  have  passed  away.  But  it  is 
to  he  hoj)ed  that  in  the  future  as 
in  the  past  she  will  sway  the  world 
not  in  executive  chairs  or  halls  of 
legislation,  hut  hy  her  charms,  her 
purity,  her  taste,  her  strong  moral 
and  religious  tendencies  and  the 
essential  feminine  (qualities  of  her 
intellect  in  homes,  in  schools  and 
in  society. 

In  the  good  old  times  such  a 
thing  as  a  nervous  peevish  invalid 
was   unheard  of.     The  girls  were 


all  hlooming  lasses  with  faces 
wearing  the  natural  tint  of  health, 
and  with  step  so  buoyant  and  laugh 
so  gay  won  their  way  into  the 
hearts  of  all  their  acquaintances 
without  even  studying  any  of  the 
many  graces  and  accomplishments 
girls  assume  now-a-days  such  a 
thing  as  fashionable  deceit  was 
foreign  to  their  natures. 

Contrast  if  you  please,  the  girl 
of  to-day  with  the  frank,  healthy- 
damsel.  You  find  them  sitting  in 
luxuriant  idleness,  one  of  the  latest 
dime  novels  in  hand  and  with  a 
wretched  headache,  bandages  in 
camphor  and  hartshorn,  while 
every  breath  brings  a  groan. 
Afraid  to  go  much  in  the  open  air 
for  fear  it  will  spoil  that  lily-white 
complexion.  Appetite  delicate,  too 
much  wholesome  food  might  pro- 
duce flesh  and  a  thin  etherial 
beauty  is  preferred  now-a-days. 

At  what  a  cost  is  life  worth 
living? 

Mt»re  dead  than  alive;  a  healthy 
romp  would  appear  unladylike  and 
as  for  a  gay  natural  laugh  that 
would  be  thought  too  awful  for 
anything.  Suppress  it  by  all 
means  my  dear.  A  true  ladj 
smiles  often,  laughs  never.  What 
is  not  accomplished  in  the  home  is 
brought  out  in  fashionable  board- 
ing schools,  here  they  are  taught 
all  the  little  society  arts  under  the 
name  of  accomplishments. 

Every  natural  instinct  is  sup- 
pressed  till   they    are   turned  out 
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natural  machines  wound  up  t<> 
smile,  bow  and  do  the  right  thin.i^ 
at  the  proper  time. 

Wouldn't  our  dea)-  old  grand- 
mothers turn  over  and  gioan  in 
their  graves  if  they  knew  what  the 
world  was  coming  to. 

If  they  keep  on  in  the  present 
.century  like  they  did  in  the  past, 
it  will  be  necessary  for  science  to 
make  rapid  strides,  for  at  the  close 
of  the  twentieth  century  women 
will  l)ea  mere  fashionable  d(»]l.  and 
will  have  to  be  rocked  in  the  la})  of 


luxury  and  ease,  while  household 
duties  will  be  done  by  machinery 
or  .iOt  at  all.  Then  will  you  tell 
me  that  women  are  progressing 
with  the  rest,  of  the  world?  She  is 
if  you  call  laziness  and  deceit  pro- 
gjess.  We  have  been  painting  the 
future  dark  but  thank  goodness 
not  all  girls  have  lost  the  good  old 
fashioned  way,  there  stiil  remain  a 
few,  very  few.  And  strange  as  it 
might  appear  most  of  them  can  be 
I  found  not  far  from  Slon  College. 
'  Oka  Aldkidge. 


SUN  SPOTS. 


If  we  examine  the  sun  early  in 
the  morning  or  late  in  tlie  after- 
noon with  the  naked  eye,  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  day  by  using  a 
smoked  glass,  the  disk  will  appear 
distinct  and  circular  and  with  no 
spot  to  dim  its  brightnes.  But  if 
we  use  a  telescope  taking  ])recjiu- 
tion  to  shield  the  eye  with  a  col- 
lored  eye-piece,  we  shall  find  the 
surface  of  the  sun  sprinkled  with 
irregular  spots.  Sometimes  the 
sun's  disk  is  clear,  but  very  seldom. 
It  is  not  a  rare  thing  to  find  a  spot 
with  a  surface  larger  than  that  of 
the  earth.  A  spot  on  the  sun 
progresses      with      a      gradually 


increasing  rapidity,  until  it  reaches 
the  center,  it  then  slowly  loses  its 
rapidity,  and  finally  disajipears. 
At  times  the  spots  seem  "to  set 
sail  and  move  across  the  disk  of 
the  sun  like  gondolas  over  a  silver 
sea."  We  now  wish  to  discuss 
briefly  the  most  important  spots 
that  are  dimming  the  brightness  of 
the  sun.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant is  Immigration.  A  little  over 
a  century  ago,  there  were  not  more 
than  seventeen  million  people  in 
the  whole  country.  The  wealth  of 
forests,  toil,  and  mine  had  not 
been  touched.  Nothing  was  so 
needed  as   strong  men,  and  brave 
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women.     In    welcoming   immigra-  ening  society.  It  has  released  men 

tion  in  those  days  we  were  enter-  from  slavery,it  has  raised  woman  to 

taining    an    angel    unaware.      Of  a  higher  position,  it  has  overthrown 

late  years  a  great  change  has  taken  despotisms,   and   written  constitu- 

place  in  the  character  of  those  who  tiop.s,  it  has  swept  away  privileges 

come  to  our  country.     In  the  place  and  abolished  caste.     Equality   is 

of     more    daring    and    adventur-  one  of  the  dreams  of  socialism.     It 

ous,  the  trip  has  now  been  mnde  declares   against  all   class  distinc- 

so  easy,    that   the   weakest,    most  tions.    The  development  of  classes, 

unfortunate  and  the  most  wicked  therefore    in    a    republic,    or    the 

are   the  readiest  to  come.     Of  the  widening  of  the  gap  between  them, 

entire     immigration     of    the     last  tends  to  excite  socialistic  agitation 

decade,    over    fifty    per   cent,    has  and   growth.     In  mills   and  fa.cto- 

l)een    derived  from    those  parts  (f  lies   children    are   put    to   feeding 

Europe    where    wages  are    lowest,  machines,  and  the  narrow  round  of 

and    the  condition    of    the   ])eople  v«oik  prevents   a  natural    develop- 

mostdegraded.    Consequently  ov<-r  ment  of  the  mind.     Girls  brought 

half   the   number   of  our   couvitts  up  in  factories  on  account  of  the 

and    criminals    and  three-fifths   of  ii)utine   of    work    know    but   very 

theinmatesof  jails  and  jioor-houses  little  of  domestic  duties.     Thechil- 

are    foreigners.     Moi-eovei*    imnii-  dien    of    another    generation    are 

gratioii    is    demoralizing.     If    our  forced    into    the    factory.      Again 

noble  domain    were  ten-fold  larger  socialism    fattens    on     discontent, 

than    it   is,    it    wcmld    still    be    to-  },Iany    of    our   working    men    are 

small   to   embrace   with    safety   to  l>egi ming   to  feel    that  under   the 

our  national  future  little  Germanics  existing  industrial  system  they  are 

here,  Scandinavias  there,  and  Ire-  condemned    to    hopeless   poverty, 

land's  yonder.     Another  great  spot  We  have  glanced  at  a  few  causes 

that  is  greatly  agitating  the  mind.-  whi(h     aie     ministering     to      the 

of  the  people,  is  Socialism.  growth    of    socialism    among    us 

Socialism  attempts  to   solve  the  Intcmperanceis  probably  thegreat- 

probltm  of  suffering withcutelimi-  est    spot,    that   obscures   the   sun. 

nating   the   factor  of   ^\x^.     Social-  'i'lie    evils    that     result    from    the 

ism    thinks    to    regenerate   society  drinking    of    intoxicating    liquors 

without  regeueratingthe  individual  cannot    be    overestimated.       Rum 

When   Chiist   said;    what  shall   it  builds   and    fills   our    prisons   and 

profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  alms  houses;  rum  greatly  increases 

world  and  lose  his  own  soul?  thus  the   burden    of   our   taxation.     At 

teaching    the    ])riceless    worth    of  least   six  hundred  jieople  are  sup- 

every  soul,    he    introduced  a   new  ported  by   the  state  in  the   insane 

idea  into  the  woild,  whit  h  is  leav-  asylum,  and  a  large  portion  oi  their 
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insanity  in  many  cases  can  he 
traced  to  intemperence.  liitoxka- 
ting  liquors  enter  more  or  less  into 
nearly  all  cases  of  poverty,  wick- 
edness and  insanity.  These  wit- 
nesses being  true,  the  testimony 
which  they  utter  deserves  our  care 
ful  attention.  The  first  thing  to 
do  is  to  reform  the  drinking  cus- 
toms of  society.  The  sale  of  liqui)r 
cannot  be  stopped  until  we  induce 
the  people  to  believe  that  liquor  is 
injurious  to  them.  It  has  truly 
been  said  that  there  is  no  greater 
cause  of  evil,  moral  and  physical 
in  this  country,  than  the  use  of 
alcholic  beverages.  Alchol  is  not 
food,  and  that,  being  simply  a 
stimulant  of  the  nervous  system, 
its  use  is  hurtful  to  the  body  of  a 
healthy  man.  To  every  variety  of 
crime,  strong  drink  is  the  instiga- 
tor. Hovs^  many  homes  are  made 
desolate  by  the  use  of  alcohol?    If 


inteiaperance  should  be  forbidden 
ill  this  fair  land  of  ours,  we  vvould 
not  see  so  many  poor  foi'iorii  women 
and  children  on  the  istreets  begging 
for  bread.  Theie  would  not  be  so 
many  murders.  Men  who,  when 
sober  ai"e  not  disposed  to  hai  in  anv 
one  are  aroused  by  strong  drink  to 
a  homicidal  fuiy.  The  first  per- 
S(^n  that  crosses  their  path  may  be 
a  victim  to  their  rage,  but  more 
frequent  it  is  the  poor,  helpless 
wife.  Lips  that  are  clean  in  sober- 
ness are  defiled  when  the  intoxi- 
cating bowl  touches  thenj.  The 
angel  of  purity  flies  from  the  plare 
where  drunken  mirth  reigns;  and 
not  only  vile  thoughts  and  vile 
words  but  viler  deeds,  are  the  ofi'- 
spring  of  this  demon.  If  strong 
drink  were  conquered  and  banish- 
ed fronj  this  country  the  rest  of 
the  wrongs  of  mankind  could  be 
easily  righted. 

Jeknie  Hkrndon. 
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ONE  OF  THE  UNDECIDED  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  NINE- 
TEENTH  CENTURY. 


If  tliere  is  any  one  thinj^:  that  is 
agitating  the  minds  of  the  j)eop]e 
more  than  another;  it  must  be  ]the 
v^pening  of  the  gates  of  the  World's 
Fair  on  Sunday.  This  is  a  ques- 
ti(»n  like  all  others;  it  has  two  sides. 
And  in  c>rder  to  give  it  justice  we 
must  first  look  at  both  sides  of  the 
question.  Great  and  good  men 
;ire  disputing  on  this  great  piob- 
icn).  It  seems  that  the  divine  law 
w.add  be  biokeii  should  t  he  gates 
be  o|>ened  on  the  Sabbath.  The 
Jews  were  the  most  faithful  to 
keej)  the  Sabbath  and  to  kerp  the 
Divine  law  to  the  letter. 

They  were  taught  to  "Remember 
the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  Indy," 
in  in.iiation  of  God's  t)v»ii  art  in 
lesliiig  from  his  works  on  the  sev- 
enth day.  'i'hey  kept  their  Sab- 
iiaih  in  Ihe  most  sacred  maniiei; 
ihey  tri«  d  to  iuiitate  the  exampie 
and  keep  the  sacred  word  as  ^[Jok■ 
en  at  Sinai.  Inasmuch  as  ihey 
wore  not  allowed  to  gather  nnuna 
on  the  Sabbath  day. 

'J'hougii  they  weni  wandering  in 
the  wilderness  for  forty  years;  (Joel 
did  not  sutler  the  manna  to  fall  on 
tlx'  Sabbath  day,  that  the  people 
might  be  lfmpt(  «l    to    gather   and 


prepare  it  on  the  Sabbath. 

If  more  was  gathered  on  either 
of  the  five  mornings  of  the  week 
than  they  could  consume  that  day, 
by  the  next  it  was  not  fit  for  use, 
but  on  the  sixth  they  were  allowed 
to  gather  a  double  portion.  This 
set  forth  the  idea  that  it  was  not 
good  to  do  work  on  the  Sabbath 
day.  It  must  be  kept  as  the  day 
of  rest. 

The  punishments  are  severe  in 
all  iiistances  where  they  disre- 
garded the  Sabbath.  If  by  the  se- 
veiiiy  of  the  punishment,  God 
could  emphasize  his  will  in  regard 
to  Sabbath  sanctity  and  thus  lead 
the  people  to  observe  the  the  day 
then  his  ambition  was  answered. 

Jesus  and  the  apostles  observed 
the  Sabbath  day.  They  did  not 
denounce  Moses  and  the  law,  but 
on  the  other  hand  they  regarded 
the  law  on  the  Sabbath. 

While  Jesus  was  given  to  wor- 
ship and  to  works  of  luve,  mercy 
and  charity,  but  reviewing  the  life 
of  Jesus,  the  only  perfect  man,  we 
cannot  see  anything  in  his  life  that 
would  tend  to  make  us  believe  that 
we  would  ill  any  way  be  justified 
in  reveling  aud  exhibiting    at    the 
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World's  fair  on  the  Sabbath.  We 
are  moved  when  we  think  of  the 
^reat  petitions  that  have  gone  up 
against  opened  gates.  The  large 
number  of  churches  in  Chicago  and 
in  all  of  America,  raising  their 
plea  for  close!  ^  itesi;  realizing  as 
they  do,  the  great  influence  for  good 
that  will  be  lost  if  the  gates  be  open 
on  Sunday.  They  feel  that  God 
will  be  greatly  dishonored  by  open- 
ing the  gates  on  Sunday  and  that 
the  churches  of  Chicago  will  hardly 
recover  from  su<'h  a  damage  done 
by  thus  using  God's  day  in  such 
a  dishonoring  way.  Think  for  a 
moment  that  the  Y.  M.  and  Y.  W. 
C.  A's.  with  the  other  christian  or- 
ganizations are  crying  in  stentor- 
ian voice  for  closed  gates,  but 
though  they  be  loud  and  intelli- 
gent voices,  though  they  seem  to 
harmonize  with  the  divine  law;  on 
the  other  hand,  with  a  few  except- 
ions, the  cry  for  open  gate  comes 
from  the  bad  class  or  wicked  men. 
We  would  not  say  that  the  wicked 
are  always  wrong  in  their  demands 
but  when  the  saloons  of  Chicago  | 
with  one  voice  demand  open  gates,  I 
and  when  all  of  the  liquor  dealers  I 
rejoice  at  open  gates,  we  must  ask  I 
from  whence  do  these  demands ! 
come? 

Looking  at  the  question  from  a 
Christian  stand-point,  it  would  be 
right  to  close  the  gates  on  Sunday, 
but  could  we  well  close  the  gates 
in  the  tace  of  the  World?  If  this 
was  only  an  exposition  of  our  own 
as  a  "National  Fair,'  we  would 
have  a  better  right  for  closing  the 
gates   on   Sunday,    but   when    we 


invite  the  World,  we  must  share 
our  common  politeness  by  consult- 
ing the  world  in  regard  to  the 
opening  or  closing  the  gates. 

"If   it   could   be   shown    that   it 
involved,  not  a  question  of  cere- 
mony, but  of  morals,  theji  the  gates 
should   be  kept  closed  though  the 
heavens  fall."     When  we  think  of 
the  number  of  people   that  will   be 
I  in  Chicago,  we  at  once  ask  our- 
i  selves  the  question;  how  will  they 
(Spend      the       Sabbath.      If      the 
I  gates  be  closed  en  Sunday,   many 
\  will    spend    the    Sabbath    in    the 
i  saloon    though    they    will   have  to 
,  slip  through  the  back  ways  to  get 
:  there,  when  if  there  was  something 
for  them  to  be   doing,  they    would 
not  be  caught  in  such  a  [Aatia. 
I      Then  looking  at  this  qnestion  we 
I  see    two    evils.       Choose     ye    the 
I  smallest   of   the   two.     Some   may 
'.  object  to  choosing  either,  but  one 
vvill  be   chosen,  as   the  gates    will 
I  either  be  closed  or  opened.     It  has 
been  said,  that  "an  idle  brain  is  the 
devil's  work-shop."     If  this  be  true 
we  believe  it  would  be   better  to 
open  the  gates  and  thus  keep  the 
minds    of    the     people    employed, 
rather   than   to  allow  them   to   be 
idle.     There   are  many   good   and 
honest   men  who  caift  bear  to  be 
tempted;  so   if  the   gates  be  open, 
there  will  be   something  f(,r   theni 
to  do.     We  are  ready  to  say,  that 
we  think   it    best    to    choose   the 
smaller    evil   and    open    wide   the 
gates,    but  we  are  opposed  to  the 
exhibit  or  the  sale  of  goods  on  the 
Sabbath  day,  we  think'that Avouid 
be  radically  wrong. 

H.  V.  fc'iui^soN. 
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EDITORIAL. 


Some     Effect  of  Education. 

There  is  no  other  power  in  the  intel- 
lectual or  religious  world  that  has  cre- 
ated such  wonderful  and  efficient  revolu- 
tions as  that  of  educaticMi.  In  every 
phase  of  lite,  from  the-  most  humhle 
walks  to  the  most  elevated  and  refined 
'  circles  of  society,  it  has  brought  about 
most  wonderful  and  elevating  influences, 
both  ill  the  material  and  religious  world. 

About  four  liutidr(?d  years  ago  our 
land  was  oidy  an  extensive  foiest,  where 
the  foot  of  civilized  man  hud  scarcely 
trod.  There  weii-  no  cities  to  <\ot  the 
landscape  .-ind  to  rendei-  beautilul  and 
attractive  our  broad  and  extendi vc^  eon n- 
ti-y,  but  to-day  it  is  eviijent  th:it  the 
United  States  is  iht  most  jai.gre.ssive 
nation  ou  the  globe. 

Almo.'^t  every  sphere  of  life  is  advanc- 
ing from  a  lower  to  a  higher  place  in 
society.  The  uneflucated  class  is  seek- 
ing loi' a  plane  above  the  one  upon 
which  they  stand;  a  plane  upon  which 
they  will  be  enabled  to  enjoy  more  of 
the  real  beauties    and    ]>leasu)es  of    lil'e. 

The  educational  foi'(;es  aie  eiiterroga- 
ting  the  [le.'-ent  means  of  training  the 
young  minds,  ar.d  seeking  nuire  efficient 
means  for  broadening  and  cxjianding 
ihat  God-given  jiart  of  man,  which  places 
him  abiup  the  brute  creation,  ami  brings 
him  in  closei'  touch  with  Iiis  maker.  The 
f"'lv  difference,  between    human    beings 


I  and  other  animals,    is    that    they    bare 

powers  capable  of  being  developed,    and 

I  it  is  only  as  they  apply  themselves,    that 

'  they  will  become    more    elevated   above 

the  inferior  animals. 

The  capitalist  is  continually  seekiag 
more  efficient  means  of  enlarging  hia 
caj'ital;  and  it  is  only  as  he  becomes  bet- 
1  tei-  educated  upon  his  line  of  work,  that 
he  is  enabled  to  attain  the  most  efficient 
plans.  So  upon  any  line  of  work,  in 
order  to  give  the  greatest  good  and  to 
be  of  the  greatest  blessings  possible  to 
the  world,  a  person  must  become  well 
informed  upon  that  line  in  Order  to  at- 
taiti  the  greatest  success. 

The  ri-ason  that  the  world  has  lost 
I  many  of  the  superstitious  ideas,  which 
i  were  entertaitied  by  the  ancient  nations, 
;  is  because  education  combined  with 
i  Christianity  has  supplanted  them  and 
I  set  in  motion  ideas  of  a  higher  type, 
I  which  have  a  tendency  to  elevate  the 
j  human  race  rather  than  to  sink  it  into 
:  su))erstition  and  tlarkness. 

As  a  nation  indidges  more  and  more 
in  I'tlucational  facilities  or  establishes 
I  belter  and  better  systems  of  instructing 
the  young,  to  that  extent  will  the  peo- 
ple emerge  from  the  jaws  of  darkiiess  and 
ignorance  to  the  }dane  of  enlightenment 
!Mjdr(*fiii^fn'eut. 

What  in  trut  of  a  nation,   as   a    whole 
is  also  true  of  the  individuals  who    com- 
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pose  the  same.  If  any  person  would  '  endowed  him  with  the  power  to  under- 
write his  name  high  npon  the  wall  of  |  stand  the  divine  revelation  of  God, 
fame,  he  must  attain  some  rneans  of  |  which  is  essential  for  every  uiie  to  com- 
developing  his  reasoning  powers,  so  that  \  prehend  and  practice,  if  he  would  be 
he  may  be  able  to  think  intelligently  i  sure  of  lise  everlasting.  There  is  no 
and  to  act  properly  upon  the  subjects^'oTToFEer  power  that  aids  Christsanity  so 
life.  However,  the  prime  object  of  edu- I  much  as  education.  The  two  powers 
cation  16  to  broaden  and  -expand  the  j  seem  to  woik  han<l  in  hand,  and  where- 
mind;  to  prepare  a  person  to  look  at   all    ever  the  one  enters,  and  takes    root,    the 


sides  of  life  and  to  expel  that  narrow- 
ness, which  is  a  true  characteristic, of  the 
undeveloped  minds. 


other  will  surely  follow.  If  into  the 
jungles  of  Africa  the  seeds  of  education 
aie  planted,  Christianity,  in    the   course 


Who  are  the  men  that  hare  written  !  of  lime,  will  surely  follow,  and  diffuse 
their  names  high  upon  the  wall  ot  fame  !  among  the  inhabitants  that  spirit  of 
during  the  past  decades?  Ir  is  evident !  brotherly  love  and  kindness  which  ever 
that  many  of  them  arose  liom  the  most !  accompanies  the  gospel, 
obscure  circumstances.  I'lesiiient  Gar-  ;  The  progress  of  mistiioiis  in  our  own 
field  ascended  from  a  log  cabin  to  the  land  in  foreign  lands,  depends  to  a  large 
highest  oflice  within  th'i  the  gift  uf  the  !  extent  upon  the  advancement  of  educa- 
American  i)eaple,  and  to-day  his  nam^  •  tion.  It  has  already  been  h  gieat  iaetor 
is  recorded  on  the  pages  of  history  among  I  in  s[ireading  the  glorious  light  of  the 
the  presidents  of  the  Uniterl  States,  j  go.sr>el  among  t lie  heathen  nations,  an.l 
Many  of  the  literary  characters,  of  the  |  may  we  sti  ive  for  the  day  when  ediica- 
world,  have  arizen  from  just  an  imfavor-  'tion  shall  enter  e\ery  hind  and  clime, 
able  surroundings  as  Pres.  Garfield,  and  |  iuid  there  implant  the  high<>st  ideals  of 
have  done  a  noble  work    hir    the    world   \  civilization. 


They  have  built  monuments  ior  them- 
selves that  will  never  perish,  but  will 
ever  be  a  source  of  inf  irmation  to  the 
revolving  ages. 

Education  has  revealed  ,uany  of  the 
dark  problems  of  life,  and  given  them 
to  the  world,  to  aid  civilization  onward 
and  upwaril.  It  has  enabled  the  astron- 
omer to  solve  more  accurately  the  true 
relation  ot  the  earth  to  the  sun  and  of 
the  sun  to  the  stars,  and  the  many  other 
heavenly  bodies  which  revolve  in  their 
respective  orbits.  It  has  also  •nabled 
the  philanthropist  to  see  more  forcibly 
the  needs  of  the  human  familv,  and    has 


J.  W.   II.iRRELf.. 


The   World's  Columbian    JE^ipo- 
sition. 

This  century  has  brought  forth  inanv 
great  events  which  will  be  recorded  on 
the  pages  of  history,  but  none  will  en- 
lighten oitr  century  as  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition  which  will  be 
opened  at  Chicago  tliis  coming  May  to 
celebrate  the  400th  anniversary  of  Amer- 
ica's discovery. 

We  should  feel  proud  that  such  a 
great  event  shoitld  happen  while    we    as 
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a  class  of  people  hold  sway  over  our 
country  and  which  will  stand  as  a  mon- 
ument to  our  country  and  which  will 
never  be  erased  by  the  hand  of  time. 

The  buildings  will  be  ihe  finest  that 
ever  have  been  erected  by  the  hands  of 
man  for  this  purpose,  and  they  will  be 
50  per  cent,  larger  tnan  those  of  the 
great  Parish  Exposition  of  1889. 

The  industrial  palaces  of  our  exposi- 
tion will  be  larger  than  any  that  have 
preceeded  them  and  will  in  this  respect 
surpass  the  imperial  villas  and  bath  of 
ancient  Romans. 

The  main  building  with  its  103  acres 
under  its  roof  and  cut  up  by  beautiful 
streamlets  of  water  and  decorated  by 
the  hands  of  tasty  ladies  will  be  grand 
to  look  upon. 

The  ground  under  the  arrangements 
of  Mr.  Olmstead  the  best  known  archi- 
tect and  one  who  can  make  artificial 
ground  almost  resemble  nature  itself, 
are  severed  into  beautitul  canals  and 
spotted  with  lagoons  which  are  span- 
ned with  beautiful  bridges  and  bordered 
by  stately  buildings,  present  a  magnifi- 
cent spectacle.  The  art  building  the 
finest  that  ever  has  been  constructed  for 
this  purpose  will  cost  one  half  million. 
Within  its  walls  wonderful  lessons  will  be 
taught  by  the  colection  to  which  all  the 
woild  will  contribute.  Every  art  pro- 
fessor and  student  if  they  attend  should 
not  fail  to  see  the  art  department  which 
will  be  the  finest  that  ever  has  been 
collected  since  the  dawn  of  history,  in 
this  building  will  be  the  finest  paintings 
of  America  and  of  the  Mother  Country, 
and  also  the  finest  array  of  architectural 
casts   and    sculptured    works    that   the 


modern  world  has  ever   collected.       The 
Hags  of   the    principal     nations     on   the 
globe  may  be  see  flying  in    the    heavens 
ovej      their     respective    buildings,    and 
wherein  wonders  may  be  seen  "That  will 
ha  nor  up  thy    soul    freezing    thy  blood; 
make  thy  two  eyes  sparkle  like  stars    in 
theii'  spheres:  thy  knotted  and  combined 
i  locks  to  part,  and    each    particular    hair 
1  ti)  stand  on  its  end  like  quills    upon    the 
fietful    porcupine."     You    can    see    tne 
bestw(>rks  of  every  nation  and  our    dear 
country  represented  in  a  gra  nd  scale  on 
I  nine  hundred  acres.     No   place    of   974 
'  with  the  cost  of  26  million  of  dollars  has 
been  so  impressive,  so  magnificent  and  so 
I  imperial  in  its    beauty,    Congress    could 
!  not    have    selected    a    better    city    than 
Chicago  for  in  no  other  city  have  the  de 
signers  of  an  exhibition,  at  command  the 
shore.s  and    waters  of   a    ventable  ocean 
and  from  the  admirable  use    made  of  the 
I  shores  and  waters  come    a  large  part    of 
I  the  beauty  as    well    as    the   originality. 
You  will  see  one    of   the   most    nobly 
beautiful  and  interesting  of  the  existing 
creations  of  the  hands  of  man,    you    will 
gain    much     valuable    knowledge,     and 
many  beautiful  impression    which    there 
has  never  been  an  opprtunity  of  gaining 
and  probably  never    will    be    again    as 
long  as  we  live.     You  can    use    it   as    a 
text  book  for  six  months,  and    as    much 
information  will    be    gained    as   several 
years    ot   study   at    any    university,    or 
many  years  of  traveling  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

It  makes  no  difference  how  much  you 
have  heard,  how  much  you  have  read 
or  how  much  you  have  been  told  you 
will  just  as  certain  be  charmed  no   mat- 
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ter  how  ^^ootl  or  captions  yonr  taste  luay  from  everyone  who  f,^.'ls  an  interest 
be,  yoi^  "^"'ill  ^'^'claim  as  in  time  of  old  in  the  welfare  of  Ihis  re|.nl.lir,  hL^ca-ase 
"half  has  .not  been  told  me."  If  any  ,  involved  within  the  .lecisior,  is  Indoxd 
American  despairs  or  even  doubts  oni' ^  lo  a  great  decvr,..^  tli.^  prot-,'tio)i  or  <lese- 
republic-  l)eing  fertile  fbr  intellectual  ; ''ratian  of  the  l,..lv  day.  Cin'istian  men 
and  si.iritual  progress  h^t  him  go  r,nd  |  in  all  ag^s  have  en-leave-ivd  to  „b;^erve 
come  hack  with  a  new  hpart  in  his  bosom  '  this  institution  and  tlu'  nvu,  of  to-day 
and  above  all  let  the  children    be   t.wkeii  !  who  may  be  ad  voeating  the  cause  of  Sun- 


that  young  generation  on  wfiicli  tii 
future  of  our  country  rests.  Tlie  jour- 
ney to  the  World's  Fair  will  be  fruitful 
in  the  influence  which  go  to  make  up 
CTOod  citizens-  true  patiiots,  wise  and 
public  spirited  AmericaTis. 

No  intelligent  American  or  none  who 
wishes  to  be  intelligent  shouhl  fail  to 
visit  the  fair  this  summer 


the  i  day  opening  can  not  but  liear  the  solemn 
reverberating  tone,  as  it  comes  from  an 
AH  wise  L-i'vgi ver,''Tiiou  shall  reniernbei- 
the  Sabbath  day  to  kee[i  it  holy.,'  No 
one  for  a  moment  couhl  denounce  ihe  ac- 
tion of  those  men  who  hava  taken  ujion 
themselves  to  give  to  the  woild  some- 
thing of  the  progress  of  the  hum-in  race. 
Surely  it  wid  ]">ro7e  a, source    of    knowl- 


And  so  may  the  Exposition  realize  its!  edge  to  any  one  who  may  chance  to    ply 


noblest  result,  to  help  men  to    know,    to 

think,  to  compare,  to   remember  and  to 

aspire. 

Wlien  lb  It  sweet  day. 
The  lirst  iiioniiiit-- in  ^fay, 

shall  shed  her  beams  of  light  around    us, 
and  the  Chicago  Exposition  like  bmls    of 


into  the  handiwork  of  man  in  his  artis- 
tic industrial  and  merdianical  achieve- 
ments, and  ther-eby  leurn,  it  may  lie 
easdy,  in  thestu^ly  of  such  atdieivements 
with  one  of  (dd,  that  "there  is  a  spirit  in 
ma!)  ami  the  inspiiation  of  the  Almightv 
givcth      him     un<lerstandiii^.        But     to 


a  rose,  bursting  in  its  fragrance  and  its  |  niake  no  observance  of  Su.ndav  i"  such 
magnificent  grandeur,  let  us  all  both  |  exhibition,  would  be  rebelling  against 
great  and  small  take  our  "musical  flight"  i  the  venerable  teachings  of  the  Bible,  and 


over  hilltop  and  dale,  towards  the  center 
of  attraction. 

A.  R.  Lawrence. 


Sunday  Opening  of  the  World's 

Perhaps  no  cjuestion  of  the  day  is  so 
universally  agitated  as  the  one  relative 
to  the  ojiening  of  the  World's  Exposi- 
tion Grounds  on  Sunday.  And  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  .should  not  only  concern 
but  it  should  call  forth  an    earnest  effort 


disregarding  the  sacrifices  of  our  ances- 
tors through  whom  the  word  has  been 
transported.  Who  does  not  admire  the 
zeal  of  those  who  to  rescue  from  profane 
and  unworthy  purposes  a  day  conse- 
crated to  tlie  commemoration  of 
the  sublime  fact  of  tlie  christian  faith, 
bound  upon  themselves  a  yoke  in  the 
observance  of  which  was  neither  light 
nor  easy?  Is  it  not  surprisingly  strange 
that  in  the  zenith  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, when  the  Bible  is  lodged  in  every 
home  and  christian  news  papers  floatino- 
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as  it  wore  on  every  breeze  that  passes, 
we  slioulil  find  among  the  various  arti- 
cles written  upon  this  subject  of  Sunday 
opening  such  a  large  per  cent,  of  the 
writers  taking  the  aflirmative  side.  And 
should  they  be  successful  in  gaining  the 
question,  lets'  notice  the  inHuenco  it 
would  necessarily  have  upon  this  country 
and  especially  those  newer  States  and 
Territories  which  are  made  up  mostly  of 
emigrants,  who  either  from  personal  pre- 
ference or  foreign  custom,  have  chosen 
to  disregard  the  traditions  under  which 
tliev  >\'ere  mature  J.  Even  now  it  is  no 
^  uncommon  thing  for  them  to  have  their 
Tlieaties  open  on  Sunday,  and  often 
those  of  the  most  degi-ading  sort,  so 
demoralizing  are  the  plays  that  no  decent 
man  or  woman  should  ever  behold,  much 
less  upon  a  dav  that  ijas  been  set  apart 
for  holv  pui'jioses.  In  ad(lition  the  Sun- 
day secular  nospaper  is  especially  flaunt- 
ing and  obstrnsive  in  our  New  Western 
cities,  bui sting  into  the  Religions  lest 
and  quiet,  with  its  sensationsil  worblli- 
ness  and  nefarious  inHucntn',  educating 
the  youngei'  generation  into  the  idea 
that  Goil  has  no  claim  u}>on  anybody's 
ti.iio  and  that  a  Sunday  given  to  .secu- 
larities  is  as  well  spent,  as  in  meeting  at 
some  yilace  of  worship  and  paying  adora 
tion  to  Him  Who  doeth  all  things  well. 
And  it  goes  without  saying  that  all  the 
Tire.ssure  of  this  Sundav  secular  pre.^s  is 
toward  the  opening  an<l  from  the  closing 
of  the  gates  of  the  World's  Fair  on  Sun- 
dav. Now  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that 
the  World's  Fair  is  a  public  and 
not  a  private  enterprise.  Behind 
it,  and  sanctioning  it  stands  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  great   Republic.     To    open 


the  gates  of  the  World's  Exposition  oD: 
Sunday  would  be  to  range  the  Go.Yeru- 
ment  of  these  United  States  against  the 
teachings  of.  the  founders  of  our  Nation. 
The  Government  can  not  remain  neutral 
in  this  matter.  It  must  declare  itself  on 
the  side  of  the  American  Sunday,  or  it 
tuust  go  })ack  on  that  high  and  splendidly 
moral  plain  and  declare  itself,  against  it. 
But  to  do  this  woidd  seem  to  be  a  moral 
disaster  of  the  vastest  sort.  Especially 
in  the  newer  communities  it  would  have 
an  influence  towards  obliterating  the 
Sunday  observance  altogether.  Every 
sacreligious  Theatre  would  feel  itself 
aided  in  its  defiance  of  Sunday  law; 
every  liquor  saloon  thinks  the  hinges  of 
its  bad  doors  the  better  oiled  for  a  Sun- 
day opening;  eveiy  element  now  work- 
ing so  assiduously  against  the  weekly 
rest  from  toil  would  feel  itself  girded 
with  gri'ater  }K)wer.  Will  it  not  be  a 
black  day  for  this  republic  when  she 
throws  her  sanction  over  such  things? 
Rut  on  the  other  hand  let  the  Columbian 
Kx]iosition  prove  by  the  hush  of  all  it« 
varied  traffic  and  machinery;  no  wheel 
turning;  no  engine  moving,  no  counter 
open  to  buyer  or  seller;  no  sign  nor  sound 
of  business  throughout  all  its  long  ave- 
nues; and  better  still  that  the  gates 
remain  closed  until  the  sacred  hours  have 
past  that  the  people  of  America  believe 
in  a  Sunday  observance. 

And  it  is  with  some  degree  of  satisfac- 
tion that  the  Christian  men  of  this 
nation,  who  have  united  their  influence 
in  the  protection  of  this  holy  day,  learn 
that  a  part  of  this  at  least  is  to  be  true; 
that  either  through  the  influence  of  the 
$2,500,000    given    on     the    part   of   the 
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nation  or  in  the  changed  convictions  of 
the  rulers  of  our  Government,  the  gates 
the  World's  Fair  are  to  be  closed  one 
day  in  seven  and  the  American  Sun- 
day is  to  be  resx»ected. 

W.  D.  Harward. 

l^noui  Thyself. 

The  workiags  of  the  human  luind  liave, 
from  the  earliest  ages,  been  owe  of  the 
deepest  mysteries  of  creation.  No  man 
can  tell,  even  for  an  instant,  the  thought 
of  another  man's  mind.  The  learned  of 
all  ages  have  made  the  nieiital  powers  a 
subject  of  profouml  study  and  re.search, 
yet  aie  baffleil  at  every  t\n-n  by  some 
new  revelation  of  the  workings  of  human 
intellect  and  the  eccentiicities  of  human 
talent. 

The  mof't  reliable  and  accui'ate  con- 
clusion to  be  reached,  regarding  mental 
powers, is  a  i-igid  and  fre.pient  self-ex- 
amination, weighing  our  moiives  for 
action,  our  powers  of  mcnt.d  endurance, 
our  control  over  conscieni-e,  and  our 
capacity  to  choose  good  and  resi'^t  evil. 

"The  propel-  study  nf  mankind  is 
man;"  iti  no  way  can  we  so  justly  judge 
of  other  men,  as  in  studying  well  our 
own  hearts  and  mitids. 

Great  and  good  nu'ii  in  nil  age-  havt 
given  much  liine  to  self-examination, 
an<l  we  have  Divine  authority  for  such 
habite. 

The  habit  of  truly,  nntlinehinglv 
examining  the  heart  is  not  easily  acquired. 
It  is  not  easy  to  take  tlie  outward  act 
the  world  ajiyilauds,  into  the  secret 
chamber  of  our  ownhearts,  and 
lay  bare  the  ^elrish  or  worMly 
motives     that      prompted      it.        It      is 


not  easy  to  tear  the  mantle  from  the 
life  of  outward  morality,  and  probe  the 
hidden  sin  the  world  suspects  not. 

He  who  finds  delight  in  true  self- 
examination,  who  courts  the  voice  of 
conscience,  who  brings  to  bear  upon 
everv  action  of  his  life  the  hours  of  sol- 
emn, prayerful  thought  precedi'>g  it,  is  a 
good  man.  He  may  err  in  judgment; 
he  may  make  grave  errors  in  worldly 
wisdom;  he  may  never  attain  great  honor 
or  great  power;  he  may  die  poor,  obscure 
and  unknown;  but  when  he  comes  before 
the  great  Tribunal  that  awaits  us  all, 
where  motive,  not  action,  is  judged,  he 
will  meet  his  reward. 

It  would  be  well  for  the  young  if  they 
could  acquire  a  constant  habit  of  self- 
examination,  if  they  gave  one  hour  each 
moridng  to  the  task,  before  entering 
upon  the  daily  duties  of  life,  or  spent 
one  hour  at  night  in  reviewing  the  events 
of  the  day,  and  rigidly  scanning  the 
motive  of  every  action,  kneeling,  at  the 
close  of  such  scrutiny,  to  ask  pardon  for 
what  is  wrong,  help  and  support  in  what 
is  right,  and  the  humility  of  a  Christian 
life  to  continue  in  the  self-appointed 
task.  No  one  can  aid  in  the  duty,  no 
parent  or  guardian  can  enforce  it.  To 
no  second  hand  may  a  man  come  in  the 
revelations  of  his  own  heart,  his  powers 
of  self  examination.  H. 


A  Voiee  fpom  Homestead. 

I  The  spirit  of  Homestead  is  abroad  in 
our  land.  From  all  quarters  comes  the 
i  spirit  of  unrest  and  working  men  are 
;  departing  from  their  former  habit  of 
j  being  "law-abiding  citizens"  by  seeding 
to  maintain  their  rights  bv   illegal   pro- 
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proceedings.  As  in  the  Homestead  case, 
the  early  appearances  ol  the  stiikeshave 
been  marked  by  act«  of  lawlessness,  and 
much  property  of  the  Company  has  been 
licentiously  and  wickedly  destroyed. 
Lawlessness  on  the  part  of  strikers  is 
always  unwarraiited  and  always  to  be 
condemned.  The  strikes  at  Homestead 
was  a  ve)y  notorious  one  because  of  the 
armed  conflict  which  it  precipitated. 
This  ser>m.s  to  have  been,  in  part  at  least, 
a  consequence  of  the  determination  of 
the  Carnegie  Company  to  break  the 
^  power  of  tlni  union  known  as  the  Amal- 
gamated Iron  and  Steel  Association. 

Whatever  may  be  said  in  i^egnrd  to 
the  Homestead  ti-duble  and  its  results 
the  one  matter  of  serious  moment  and 
the  one  great  wrong,  was  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  jirivate  military  for'ce  by  the 
Carnegie  Company  and  the  attempt  to 
Kuppre.«s  this  armed  force  into  its  forti- 
fied works  and  to  struggle  with  the  <lis- 
affected  workmen,  instead  of  calling  for 
such  protection  as  was  needed  upon  the 
constituted  authorities  of  the  state.  All 
other  tilings  connected  with  this  affair 
are  uiiimportant  compared  with  the 
spectacle  in  this  republic  of  a  great  cor- 
poration, in  its  disputes  with  its  own 
workmen,  undertaking  without  counsel 
to  organize  a  military  force  of  its  own 
to  do  the  work  both  of  the  local  police 
and  of  the  State  militia. 

The  function  ot  the  Homestead  strike 
in  the  loss  it  has  brought  upon  them- 
selves and  employers  is  that  of  steps 
toward  a  more  lational  decision  when 
interests  clash.  In  actual  results  strikes 
are  positively  barren  and  the  injury  is 
not    merelv    limited    to    laborers  but   it 


affects  the  capitalist  also  to  a  greater 
extent  in  a  different  way.  Besides  loss 
of  life  and  anxiety  and  stoppage  of  pri- 
vate business  for  weeks,  there  was  a 
direct  tax  imposed  upon  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania,  between  five  and  six 
millions  to  pay  for  the  property  destroyed 
by  the  strikers.  The  loss  to  the  com- 
mon-wealth by  the  idleness  of  those 
through  whose  efforts  the  common- 
wealth is  earned  will  probably  amount 
to  millions  more.  Every  man  in  Penn- 
sylvania will  have  to  bear  his  propor- 
tion of  the  tax.  Every  citizen  will  suf- 
fer something  in  his  business  of  those 
who  would  otherwise  be  working.  If 
life  is  to  be  held  sacred  and  property 
secure,  men  prosperous  and  society  at 
peace,  all  that  class  of  legislation  which 
turns  streams  of  wealth  away  from 
its  producers  into  the  treasuries  of  the 
privileged  must  be  repealed. 

The  Homestead  lesson  is  but  an  index 
finger,  and  the  handwriting  on  the  wall 
is  a  silent  warning  not  to  be  mistaken 
either  by  capital  or  labor. 

Anarchy  will  not  be  possible  or  Win- 
chesters in  demand  when  justice  and 
common  sense  reign  supreme. 

M,  Annie  G»aham. 


Use  and  Beauty  as  Conneeted 
cuith  the  Earth. 

When  we  reflect  upon  the  works  of 
nature  and  art,  we  are  struck  with  the 
skill  and  genius  shown  in  the  combina- 
tions of  use  and  beauty.  We  see  in  the 
earth  the  effects  of  surpassing  power 
displayed  in  combinating  these 
two  qualities.  The  earth  is  made 
up  of  use  and  beauty.     Upon  its  surface 
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we  6nd  the  trees,  the  flowers,  and  the 
waters.  Beneath  its  surface  we  find  the 
minerals  and  the  precious  gems. 

We  will  now  notice  the  use  and  the 
beauty  in  each  of  these  element.s. 

First  in  order  is  the  trees;  the  uses  of 
which  are  many  and  varied.  They  are 
used  for  fuel,  cut  and  sawed  into  lumber 
for  the  many  forms  of  architecture,  for 
shades,  and  to  protect  us  from  the  tem- 
pest. 

To  say  that  trees  are  beautiful  is  to 
say  the  least  of  them  and  we.  deem  it 
wholly  unnecessary  to  aiake  any  attempt 
to  prove  a  fact  so  generally  acknowl- 
edged. 

Some  trees,  because  of  their  association 
with  noble  deeds,  have  interesting  his- 
tories connected  with  them;  for  instance, 
the  Charter  Oiik,  or  the  tree  under  which 
Ben  Hur  was  written.  The  autlior  tells 
us  that  he  wrote  a  good  part  of  this  book 
while  sitting  uuiler  the  shade  of  a  cer- 
tain tiee.  Its  limbs  bending  to  the 
ground  and  thereby  making  for  him  a 
cosy  retreat.  Do  you  not  think  that 
this  tree  played  a  faithful  part  in  con- 
cealing him  from  the  outer  world  and 
thereby  aiding  him  in  concentrating  his 
thoughts  upon  his  subject?  And  then, 
to  draw  on  our  imaginations  a  little,  may 
we  not  suppose  that  its  beauty  was  a 
source  of  inspiration  to  him?  Its  grace- 
ful limbs  making  friendly  salutations  to 
him,  and  its  leav^js  all  quivering  with 
delight  at  having  such  a  noble  person  as 
their  guest,  empirical  laws  connected 
with  its  growth  suggesting  to  him  the 
excelling  genius  of  the  Father  and  the 
Babe  of  Bethlehem. 
■  Now  to  the  flowers.      Are  they  useful? 


Yes,  very  much  .«o,  whatever  is  condu- 
cive to  the  liappiness  of  mankind  is  use- 
ful. Do  not  mistake  us  to  mean  pleas- 
ure when  we  say  happiness,  for  sinful 
things  can  give  temporary  pleasure,  but 
they  cannot  bring  happiness.  We  can- 
not enumerate  the  many  ways  in  which 
flowers  are  conr'ueive  to  happiness;  only 
a  few  instances  will  be  sufficient.  Tliey 
cheer  the  sick  and  the  sad  hearted,  their 
sweet  perfume  acting  as  a  healing  balm, 
and  the  beauty  of  form  and  color  inspir- 
ing hope  in  thefaint-Hearted.  They  are 
useful  in  decorating  thecoflius  and  graves 
of  the  dead,  furnishing  sweet  consolation 
to  those  who  are  deprived  of  loved  ones, 
impressing  upon  lliem  the  tact  that  those 
who  have  gone  before  will  live  lives  as 
pure,  as  innocent  and  as  sv/eet  as  the 
flowers  tliemselves.  Flowers  reveal  to 
us  that  God-given  nature  which  ihey 
possess  in  shedding  their  fragrance  alike 
ou  the  high  and  tlie  low,  the  living  and 
the  dead. 

"O,  I  will  siuo'  of  flowers — a  rlieme 

For  loftiest  pen  to  dwell; 
How  faiat  laust  weaker  efforts  seem 

Their  charms  divine  to  tell!" 

Next  we  will  turn  to  the  waters,  the 
uses  of  which  are  as  divers  as  they  are 
practical.  Water  is  not  merely  u.sed  to 
moisten  our  lips  on  a  wai-m  day,  to  lay 
the  dust  in  our  roads  and  streets,  it  has 
greater  uses  than  these.  It  climbs  as 
sap  through  the  capillary  tubes  of  the 
plants  and  furnishes  materials  of  growth 
to  the  leaves,  it  flows  through  our 
bodies  as  blood,  carrying  to  every  part 
of  die  system  the  life-sustaining  oxygen; 
it  comes  from  the  clouds  as  rain  as  a 
stimulus  of  growth  to  all  vegetation.  It 
propels     thousands     of    the     wheels     of 
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machinery  and  lias  been  calleil  the 
"grand  motive  power  of  the  arts  and 
manufactures."  As  examples  of  its 
beauty  we  see  the  fountains  sending 
forth  their  clear  cold  streams  pure  and 
■sparklirig  like  the  iliamonds,  the  geysei's 
sending  up  their  splendid  columns  to- 
ward the  heavens,  the  noted  falls  so 
much  admired  by  all  the  world  and  the 
beautiful  icicles  sparkling  to  that  degree 
that  they  seem  endeavoring  to  obey  that 
divine  injunction,  "Let  your  light 
'^shine." 

Finally  we  come  to  the  minerals  and 
&ems,  the  uses  and  beauties  of  which  are 
innumerable.  We  will  notice  oidy  a 
few  of  them.  First,  Calcium.  It  is 
used  for  white  wash,  is  valuable  as  a  fer- 
tilizer, is  extensively  used  as  bleaching 
powder  in  refining  sugar,  and  in  tlie 
manufacture  of  coal  gas;  it  also  forms 
the  principle  parts  of  corals  and  shells. 
Where  can  we  find  more  beauty  in  form 
and  design  than  in  the  numberless  sea 
shells  and  corals?  And  where  can  we 
find  scenes  more  picturesque  or  more 
beautiful  than  those  of  the  famous  caves, 
filled  with  their  wonderful  shapes  of 
pilasters,  stalactites  and  stalagmites,  all 
formed  by  the  deposit  of  calcium  in  solu- 
tion? 

Second,    silicia    in    combination    with 


iixygi'M  is  said  to  coaipose  nearly  one 
iialr  or  in.'  t-airli's  crust.  It  is  laryelv 
nsi'd  ill  the  JiiaimtVictui'e  of  glass,  we  may 
^'^'■y  that  ,1  li  ;udisj;ien3able  as  an  element 
(>,'■  use.  (Jii  the  other  hand  it  forms 
l)-.':iuiilnl  crystals  and  some  of  the  most 
I'lcciDus  gT'iiis.  It  is  largely  found  in 
tht'  eiiiiilions  of  geysers.  We  are  told 
that  tlie  silica  charged  waters  trickling 
slowly  over  the  mounds,  formed  by  the 
ilcpdsits  of  tlie  eruptions,  give  rise  to 
paitenis  of  exquisite  and  delicate  beauty, 
which  Hayden  compares  to  embroidered 
lace-wOrk  with  edging  fringe  and  i^end- 
aiit  tassels,  studded  with  pearls. 

The  diamond,  one  of  the  most  precious 
gems,  is  highly  valued  for  its  mechanical 
uses.  It  is  the  hardest  of  all  known 
substances  and  its  curved  edges  are  used 
for  cutting  glass.  The  diamond  has  a 
high  lefiacrive  power  by  wliich  it  flashes 
such  vivid  and  brilliant  colors.  One 
evidence  of  its  beauty  is  that  a  lover 
selects  it  as  a  token  of  sincerity  for  his 
betrothed.  Another  is  that  the  royal 
family  have  shown  their  preference  tor 
it  by  wealing  it  in  their  crowns  for  many 
ages. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  trees,  the  flowers, 
the  wateis,  the  minerals  and  the  gems 
are  not  only  useful  but  beautiful.  Should 
we  not  make  our  lives  likewise? 

Ella  Johnson. 
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W.  H,  ALBRIGHT,  Editok 


Spring!  Dr.  Long  and  Prof.    Scln^lz   went 

Chilly  winds!  ^^  Raleigh  to  the  state   education- 

al Convention. 
Bicycle  riding! 

Mr.    Ellis'    i-ooia-nia,te    says    he 
Entertainments!!  knows  spring   is   opening   for    his 

Wanted:  a  printing  office  at  Elon.  1  ^^^iskers  are  sprouting. 

Mr.    Perkins  family   has   moved  I      ^^''''  ^^  '"'  ^*'"-«^'  ^^  ^^^'^^^  ^^^t  a 
to  Elon.  ;  town  so  decides    tJie    last   genei-ai 

;  Assembly  of  North  Carolina. 
Latest  sport — Elon   girls    riding! 
on  bicycles.  ^      Ad^^ertisers  will  confer   a   favor 

I  upon    the  Business   Managers     by 
College  woi-k  was  suspended    on  |  paying  n[»  their  duf^s  ar  onre 
the  22nd  of  Feb. 

Rev.  r.  T.  Klapp  has  comnienced 

The  dwelling    of  Mr.    Hughes  is  !  to  build  a   handsome   residenco    n; 

near  completion.  jour     progiessive     and     p]osper(;U6 

(Prof,)  What  is   the  nonnnativePj  ^'"'''  ^"'''''• 
(^  Prep.)  Masculine.  j      Miss  Litlie  Stroud,  n  foi-mer  stu- 

Prof.  Moring  of  MorrisvilJe  paidj'^'^"^'''  ^^^'*''  ^^  ^acbing  instru. 
us  a  visit  not  long  siuce.  |  'f  ®"^'^^  "^^sic  ai  Ramseur  in   Ran- 

dolph county. 

Rev.  P.  H.  Fleming  is    having   al      p 
nice  cottage   house   built   at    thisi      -•^^P'^t'S^ii'-^^ives    foj-   commence- 
place.  ■   jment.     Clio-J.  H.  Jonesand  W.  J. 

iGrabajn.     Phi— W.    P.    Lawrence 

For  sale:  One-half  interest  in  ajand  W.  D.  Harward.  Psij)heliai! 
tennis-Court  apply  Messrs.  Long  &  —Misses  Emma  Williamson  and 
Holladay.  Ella  Johnson. 

Ask   one    of    the    Seniors    how       Profs.  Scholtz  and    Jvendrick   in 
many  people  it  takes  to  di-eam  one  company   with  Misses  Janie  Price 
good  dream.  Emma  Harward,    Irene     Johnson 

and  Annie  Graham  went  toBurlin- 
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gtoii  to    hear   Dr.    Hall   deliver   a   brain      A  Soph,  interupting,    said: 

lecture  on    •'London   and    Life    in    One  can  easily  detect  the  copicious- 

London." 


Anew    Poetess   in    town;     Hear 
her: 

'■(Jf    all    The    s;til  words  onoiiuupor  pen, 
i'lie  sadde.sr  lire  tliese.     li  snows  af^tiiii." 


ness  of  his  preceptibility  by  an  in- 
ductive and  philosophical  perusal 
of  his  blue-back,  treatise  on  or- 
thography. The  Seniors  gave  it 
up. 


Doubtless  the  cause  of  this  sud-  The  Glee  Club  gave  an  enter- 
den  outburst  was;  that  the  young  i  tainnient  at  Ossipee  the  11th  of 
lady  did  not  get  to  go  sleigh  riding '  March  with  good  results  following 
during  the  last  snow.  therefrom? 

An  entertainment  was  given  by  !  Recent  physical  research.— It 
the  young  ladies  Saturday  night,  j  has  been  observed  lately  that  one 
Feb.,  IS  un<ier  the  auspices  of  the  of  our  Seniors  can  sleep  and  hold 
Psiphelinn  Society.  It  was  quite  his  book  in  his  hands,  suspended 
a  success,  and  although  the  ad-  before  him.  Is  this  automatic 
mission  fee  was  only  a  quarter, '  action?  (Student  of  Psycology.) 
we  think  no  one  regretted  having 
iione. 


A  I'i-e|>,  who  was  reading  a  mag- 
azine, was  asktd  by  a  Senior  what 


"You  cannot  always  sometimes 
tell."  For  a  Soph,  the  other  day 
while  strolling  and  puffing  his 
"Havana,"  found   a   little   boy  on 


he  was  reading.  The  prep  after  his  knees  in  the  road,  and  much 
looking  nearly  through  it  to  get  perplexed  about  something.  The 
the  title  turned  to  the  cover  and  Soph  approached  him  and  said; 
said:  It  is  "The  Homilet  Revenue."  "Hello  sonniel  What  have  you 
The  Senior  saw  that  it  was  the  found?"  Pm  trying  to  tell  what 
Homiletic  Review  and  smiled.  this  is,"  said  the  boy.     Soph  stoop- 

ing over  said:  "Why!  thats  a  gooses 
The  following  will  go  as  dele-  ^j.ack,  you  numskull,"  "Thank 
gates  to  state  convention  of  the  you,"  said  the  boy,  "I  couldn't  tell 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  which  meets  in  Win-  whether  it  was  a  goose's  track  or  a 
ston  Apr  Gth:  W.  P.  Laurence,  J.  ganders 
H.  Jtines,  W.   D.    Harward,  S.   M 


Smith,  W.  J.  Graham.  From  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  the  following  young 
ladies  are  delegates:  Misses  Annie 
Graham  and  Annie  Gardner, 

Some    Seniors    were   discussing 


The  Glee  Club  gave  a  comical 
entertainment  the  22nd  of  P'eb. 
much  to  the  enjoyment  of  all 
those  who  were  fortunate  enough 
to  be  present  on  this  august  and 
humorcus  occasion.     The  tax    was 


the  size   and   weiglit   of  Webster's   only  a  quarter,  and  from  all   indi- 
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cations  the  audience  enjoyed  the 
worth  of  their  admission  fee.  It  is 
reported  however  that  several 
laughed  until  their  sides  were  sore. 
We  are  glad  to  know  that  the  Glee 
Club  made  such  a  good  impression 
and  met  with  so  much  success  on 
their  first  appearance  upon  the 
stage  of  action.  j 

1  stood  in  the  hall  at  noon  tiiup 
As  tlie  bell  was  tollinjj'  tlie  hour 

And  the  boys  came  out  of   the   college 
And  i>Hssed  nie  near  the  tower. 

I  saw  tlieir  faces  dimly  j 

Throutjh  their  stubby, striifirlinij:  beard,  I 

Liiie  a  beautiful  flower  g-.ifdeu 
All  covered  with  "ranksome"  weeds. 

And  I  thoutj-ht,  can  these  be   the   boys' 

This  bearded  ji:rizzly  elan 
Each  bearinj^  upon  his    visa.jre 

The  looks  of  n^ed  men? 

How  often,  Oh  I  how  often 
In  I  he  liaysiiiat  had  i^one  l>y 

1  had  stood  in  the  iiail  at    noontime  ; 
An(i  waudu'd  tlie  boys  pass  by. 

How  of'.en,  OhI  lowofteu 
I  l\:id  thoui^lit  tiieiu  M  h.id.some  s  't 

Bur   now   rliey  looked    like    ^'rizziies 
()u1  of  a  "nieiia^rie  let.'' 

My  heart  ishotantl  restless 

And  my  life  is  full  of  care 
And  the  l)urdHn  laid  upon  me 

Seems  pci't-iter  than  lean  bear.  i 

[■Juvenile  parody.]     I 

A  senior,  in  company  with  some 
Juniojs  and  a  young  lady  visitor,  | 
was  discussing  the.  pleasure  derived  j 
from  being  able  to  tell  tlie  charac- 
ter and  occupation  of  a  young  man 
by  looking  in  his  face.  The  young 
lady  viewed  hi  in  attentively  as  he 
talked;  a  few  minutes  after  he  had 
finished  she  said:  "Mr.  R — ar'nt 
you  a  carpenter?''  (He  was  hack- 
ed.) She  not  noticing  the  embar- 
rassment of  her  questio)! — mod- 
estly turns  to  a  senior  who  was  of 
the  (Rev.)  stripe — ''And  you  are   a 


preacher" — Who  would   have  told 

it?  ] 

Stranger,  driving  a   poor   horse, 

(to  one  of  our  little  boys)  S.  "Hello 

sonniel    Can  you  tell  me    how   far 

I  is  it  to   Altamahaw?"    L.    B.   Well 

i  sir,  if  you  have  a  good  horse   it   is 

I  about  six  miles,  with  an    ordinary 

j  horse   it    is   about  ten     miles,    but 

with  that  thing  you  have    it  is   a 

lifeiime   journey.''     The  stranger 

drove  on. 

\  Tribute  of  f^espest. 

Whereas:  Our  Heavenly  Father 
in  his  all-wise  providence  has 
taken  from  the  Psiphelian  Society 
our  honored  and  beloved  member 
Miss  Blanche  Loiig  of  Graham,  N. 
C.  Therefore,  be  it  resolved  1st. 
I  While  a  shadow  darkens  our  lives 
to  da.y  and  our  hearts  overflow 
with  a  sorrow  too  deep  and  too 
sacred  for  expression,  we  bow  iu 
humble  submission  to  the  will  of 
him    who   doeth   all     things    well. 

2nd.  That  we  exemplify  the 
virtues  which  made  her  a  model 
coinpaiiion  and  a  loved,  associate. 

3rd.  That  the  hall  of  the  Psiphe- 
lian Society  be  draped  in  mourn- 
ing and  each  uiembei-  wear  the 
usual  badge  for  thirty  days. 

-ith.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolu- 
Mons  i)e  sent  to  the  bereaved  fami- 
ly, spread  upon  the  records  of  our 
Society,  and  published  in  the  Elon 
College  Monthly,  Christian  Sun 
and  Alamanre  (xleanei-.  Adopted 
by  Psiphelian  Literary  Society 
March  30th  1893. 

f  RowenaMopfit 
Com.      Mrs.  J    U.  Newman 
(  Annie  Grajiam. 
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CLIPPINGS. 


If  Rev.  W — can't  jump  high  he 
can  spread  awfully. 

•*lf  a  girl  would  be  a  true  woman 
!<he  must  be  a  true  girl." 

The  best  article  .ve  have  seen  on 
American  tin  plate  was  custard 
pie. 

In  education  our  main  object  is 
to  train  man  to  a  habit  of  effective 
virtue. 

Truth  is  stranger  than  fiction 
and  many  never  care  for  an  intro- 
duction, 

It  is  generally  when  you  are  not 
1  loking  out  for  a  woman  that  you 
get  o.i  her  "trail." 

The  public  libraries  of  Europe 
contain  21,(HX),000  volumes,  those 
of  America  50,000,000. 

Of  the  322  members  of  the  Nat- 
ional House  of  Representatives  100 
are  college  graduates. 

The  man  who  points  out  our 
faults  to  us  IS  a  true  friend,  but  we 
feel  like  kicking  him  just  the  same. 

'' Standard  Books''  are  well 
named.  They  are  put  up  as  a  kind 
of  banner  to  show  our  cultivated 
taste,  but  are  seldom  taken    down. 

Prof,  of  Law  —"What  is  a  cross 
emainder?" 


Sen. — (after  mature  deliberation) 
"An  old  maid." 

The  United  States  Congressional 
Library  at  Washington  contains 
over  625,000  bound  books,  and  in 
addition  200,000  pamphlets. 

Washington  and  Lee  University 
has  graduated  thirty-seven  Gover- 
nors, eight  United  States  Senators, 
and  thirty-one  college  Presidents. 

Manufacturer — ''Johnnie,  is  your 
father  in  favor  of  patronizing  home 
industry?" 

Johnnie — "I  think  he  is  judging 
from  the  way  he  makes  me  work." 

He — So  you  say  you  will  not 
marry  me? 

She — Yes  I  do,  and  I  put  my  foot 
on  it. 

He — Wei,  as  that  covers  the 
whole  ground  no  further  remarks 
are  needed. 

Miss  J. — ''Mr.  Y.  are  these  com- 
plexion powders  warrented  fast 
colors?" 

Mr.  Y. — Well  madam,  I  can't 
say  that  they  will  wash  like  the 
natural  complexion,  but  they  wont 
rub  off  on  a  coat  sleeve." 

A  young  girl  was  caught  kissing 
her  sweetheart  a  few  days  ago. 
Her  mother  took    her   to    task   for 
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such  actions,  but  the  girl  silenced 
her  by  this  quotation:  "Whatso- 
ever ye  would  that  men  should  do 
unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  unto  them," 
The  old  lad}"  v^ilted.  Memories  of 
old  were  brought  forcibly  to  mind. 

The  total  population  of  the  earth 
is  supposed  to  be  1,480,000.000. 
In  Europe,  858,000,000.  Asia,  025- 
000,000.  Africa,  164.000,000.  Amer- 


ica, 122,000,000.  Australia,  over 
3,000,000.  Oceanic  Islands,  1,500- 
000.     Polar  Regions.  80,000. 

Bov«,  Ift  ns  be  up  ;iri<l  doiny, 

Willi  a  lieart.  fo^  any  fat*-: 
Now  is  tlu^  tiiiip  to  rc^sist    her   wooinir, 

For  after  capfivity  will    oh    too    late. 

"Why  am  I  like  a  journey  iot)u?" 
Me  asked  her,  lihisliinj;  re(i; 

"I  do  not  know,  nnles«  its  that 
You  make  ?ne  tired."  she  said. 


EXCHAr^ 


S*s. 


MIS»  ANNIE  GRAHAM,  Editor. 


The  best  endowed  college  in  this 
country  is  Columbia,  with  $9,000,- 
000.     Harvard      comes   next    with 

$8,000,000.— Ex. 

The  Trinity  Archive  comes  to 
hand  as  promptly  as  usual,  and 
contains  its  full  shai'e  of  good 
readable  matter.  The  ai'ticle  on 
University  of  Modern  Literatuie  is 
worthy  of  notice.  E.ach  of  the 
departments  are  well  attended  to, 
and  as  a  rule  are  well  gotten  up. 
TheArchive  is  always  a  welcome 
magazine 

Lehigh  Univei"sity  proposes  to 
build  a  labviratury  that  shall  have 
no  equal  in  the  college  world.  It' 
will  be  40  feet  long,  00  feet  vvide, 
and  four  st  )fies  high  with  a  l^ase- 
ment. 

The  cost  is  to    be    over   $200. ooo. 
— Exchange. 

The  Georgian  University    Maga- 
zine for  March  is  again  on  our  table. 

The  article  on  Truth    The    Basis 
of  Character  is  especially  interest 
ing.    The  writer  refers  to   Herbert 


Sp(MK-er"s  )io1able  statement.  "No 
one  is  C(^ncious  of  what  kc  is,  but 
of  what  he  was  the  moment 
before."  The  following  is  ])art 
of  the  closing  paragraph:  "'Truth, 
wherever  fount!,  in  wh.-itever  dis- 
guise, is  the  basis  of  all  art,  of  all 
beauty,  of  all  gi-eatness,  of  ail  that 
is  to  be  admired  in  this  world,  and 
of  all  that  we  should  hope  for  in 
the  next.  God  niay  have  made 
some  of  us  pooi-  and  miserable  but 
there  is  no  time  so  miserable  but  a 
man  may  be  true." 

The  University  of  Edinburg  is 
now  open  to  women  ..n  the  same 
terms  as  to  young  men. — Ex 

We  are  pleased  t*)  welcome 
among  oui-  exchanges  The  Guil- 
ford Collegian.  This  is  a  good 
re[)resentative  of  the  institution 
and  contains  several  well  written 
articles. 

At  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
arankofSoper  cent,  in  daily  or 
term  work  exempts  a  student  from 
examination — Ex. 


Advertiseaients. 


(El]inQ   h]a\\,  I^ 


E.  M.  CAXPCLEUGH  &   BRO., 


Vl^HTEO,. 


1       Dealers  in  China,    Glassware,    etc., 
^      Fine    Lamps    and     Chadeliers     a 
*(         Specialty.     *     ^     *     *     *     * 
219  South  Elm  st.      Greeksboro,  N.  C. 


DR.  G.  W.  KERNODLE, 

•Practicing  I  Physician,f^ 

Er,oN  cor,r,Er.E,  n.  c. 


Calltf  in  the  country  promptly  attended  to. 
OFFICE  OVER  THE  DRUO  STORE. 


By  a  young  man  of 
^experience,  a  position 
as  ifai'her  duiiug  the  Summer.  For 
partiiMilai-s  address,  X. 

Car.^   of   BUSINESS    MANAGER    ol 
MONTHLY,      ELON  COLLEGE,  N.  C. 


TO  CONSUMPTIVES 

Tiio  uiKlersifined  hiiviiig:  restored  to  health  by 
simple  oueans,  atter  suHering-  for  several  j'ears 
with  a  severe  lunj;;  attection,  ^nd  that  dread  dis- 
ease CONSUMPTION,  is  anxious  to  make  known 
to  his  fellow  sufferers  the  means  of  cure.  To 
those  who  desire  it,  he  will  cheerfully  send  (free 
of  charjie)  a  copy  of  the  prescription  used,  which 
ihey  will  llpda  sure  cure  for  CONSUMPTION, 
ASTHMA,  CATARRH,  BRONCHITIS  and  all 
throat  and  lung- MALADIES.  He  hopes  all  suf- 
ferers will  try  his  remedy,  as  it  is  invaluable. 
Those  desiring  the  prescaiption,  which  will  cost 
them  nothing,  and  may  pi-ovo  a  blessing,  will 
please  address, 
j  R  E  \' .  i:  I )  W  A  R I )  A .  ^V  r  LSO  N , 

I  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


^i-e./^.tBOONiH  §  i)Ors|i^ 


j^NEW  STOREIH^ 


>^HESH  GOODS!! 


FULL  LINE  OF 


>^  FAMILY  GROCERIES,  NOTIONS,  L/lDiES'  DRESS  GOODS  /  SHOES.  >^ 


OUR  PRICES  SUIT  ALL.  GIVE  US  A  CALL. 

C.  A.  BOONE  &  SON, 

Elon  College,  N.  C. 


Advertisements. 


■^""Odell  Type  Writer. 

^'^f^  ^^''^^  ^"^  ^^"^  Odell  Type 
^  £m\3  Writer  with  78  cliaracters 
and  $15  for  the  Single  case  Odell,  war- 
ranted to  do  belter  work  than  any  ma- 
chine made. 

It  combines  simjolicity  with  durability, 
ppeed,  ease  of  operation,  wears  longer, 
without  cost  of  repairs  than  any  other 
machine.  Has  no  ink  ribbon  o  bothe  r 
the  operator.  It  is  neat  substanial, 
nickle  plated  perfect  and  adapted  to  all 
kinds  of  type  writing.  Like  a  printing 
j^ress,  it  produces  sharp,  clean,  legible 
manuscripts.  Two  or  ten  copies  can  be 
made  at  one  writing.  Any  intelligen 
pei'son  can  become  an  operator  in  two 
days,  We  offer  $1,000  to  any  operator  { 
who  can  equal  the  work  of  he  Double 
Case  Odell.  i 

Reliable  agents  and  salesmen  wtaited. 
Special  inducements  to  dealers,  j 

For    pamphlet    giving    endorsements, 
etc.,  address. 

ODELL  TYPE  WRITER  CO., 
85  <t  87  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.  ! 


THE 


Un  YOU  SEEN  IT? 

Highly  endorsed  by  press  and  people. 
A  sixteen  page  journal  for  city  and 
country,  farm  and  fireside,  factory  and 
counting  room. 

SAMPLE  COPY  FREE. 

Six  months  on  trial   twenty-five  cents. 
Address,    THE  ECLECTIC, 

Ralkigh,^N.  C. 


FOR  SALE. 

Having  received  througli  our  adver- 
tising department  tlie  following,  we 
bold  them  for  sale  at  greatly  i-ednced 
yrices.  They  are  direct  from  the  factories 

One  "A,MERICA,k:  UNIOEi  ]ME"W 
mommt"  dewing  Machl  .e,price  $40  for 
$30. 

One  ODELL  TYPE  WRPrEK,  (double 
case,)  price  $20  for  .$18. 

One    T^^elbs-tei-'s??    Intei-- 

price  $10  for  $8. 

One  "ROCHESTER"  Parlor  Lamp 

price  $15  for  $10. 

AVe  pay  all  charges  to  your  depot  or 
express  office.  Information  will  be  fur- 
nished, and  a  full  account  of  the  above 
named  articles  given  to  any  one  address- 
ing   S.  Nl.  SMITH, 

Man.  Adv.  Department, 

ELON  COLLEGE,  ]N^.  C. 


Advertise:.!  i^NT-v 
THE 

ELON  COLLEGE  MONTHLY 

><flLITE8llRy:si.;fflM> 

PUBLISH  I.  i  ;;•■ 

^[HE  PHILCLOGlflN,  CLIO  MD      W-lUkll  SCGlHTItS.^ 

OF  ELON  COLLLGE,  N.  C. 

Pure  in  tone  and  commendable  in  aim,  it  appeals  tor  support  to  the  many 
friends  of  the  College,  and  to  all  interested  id  iiitHlli:'ctiial  development. 

Never  before  in  its  history  has  it  been  i.iDri/  in  need  of  friends  than  at  pres- 
ent. 

Send  in  your  name  as  a  subscriber  or  induce  your  fritnd  to  subscribe  and 
thus  help  to  sustain  its  reputation  as  a   MODEL  COLLEGE  MAGAZINE 

One  copy,  one  year, $1.00, 

"       "      six  months, 75, 

Six  copies,  one  year, 5.00. 

Will  do  well  to  note  that  all  students  are  pledged  to  patronize  those  whose  adyer- 
tisements  are  inserted. 

For  further  information,  address 

Business  Manager, 

elon  college,  n.  c. 


Advertisements. 


SOUTH  BLOUNT  STREET,  RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

It  is  positively  the  most  reliable  house  for 


Send  Sample  Job,  which  will  be  Shipped  to  you  Free  of  Charge 
Address  all  orders  to  D.  W.  C.  HARRIS,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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LOVE  AS  AN  ESSENTIAL  ELEMENTOF  MANKIND 


Love  has  truly  been  acknowl- 
edged to  be  the  most  potent  ele- 
ment in  life,  and  life  without  it 
may  indeed  be  compared  to  the 
"world  without  a  sun." 

What  is  it  that  makes  our  grand- 
est, noblest  characters  in  life*  It 
is  that  instinct  that  gives  them  a 
higher  ideal  of  life.  Something  to 
look  up  to,  to  reverence.  In  that 
ideal  of  mankind  are  seen  the  quali- 
ties that  will  give  one  a  purer  and 
higher  aim  for  his  own,  in  some 
ol)ject  that  they  have  in  view  in 
striving  to  attain,  thus  you  imitate 
them  because  vou  love  them  and  in 


so  doing  you  elevate  your  own  life 
imparting  a  benefit  to  you. 

No  life  is  complete  without  first 
experiencing  love, — hope  is  with- 
out aim  and  man  is  but  miserable 
until  he  realizes  this  influence 
which  sooths  all  cares  and  troubles; 
and  satiates  all  desires  and  expec- 
tations in  life. 

One  who  loves  has  something  to 
live  for.  For  our  lives  are  bright- 
ened by  love,  our  energy 
increased,  our  aspirations  made 
stronger.  Without  this  perpetual 
melody  of  humanity  in  the  heart, 
man   would    be  worthless,  sailing 
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on  the  grand  old  ocean  of  time  not 
caring  ho^w  life  drifted. 

Love  is  also  an  essential  element 
in  regard  fco  health;  no  one  can  be 
happy  without  love.  We  all  know  ' 
that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  loved. 
Life  would  be  a  burden  if  we 
thought  no  one  loved  us.  It  is 
often  that  it  causes  us  to  be  discon- 
tented, dissatisfied  with  life  and 
makes  us  want  to  drown  cares  in 
baser  habits. 

With  love  our  happiness  increas- 
es— our  selfish  nature  is  forgotten 
and  in  striving  to  do  for  another's 
happiness,  contentment  comes  in 
and  that  is  the  true  essence  of 
health  and  happiness.  Love  causes 
us  to  have  a  more  elevated  idea 
concerning  a  moral  character  and 
thus  prepare  us  better  for  eternity. 

Without  love  mankind  would 
not  be  cognizant  of  the  poor  and 
we  would  not  work  for  the  eleva- 
tion of  mankind  generally.  For 
were  it  not  for  the  love  we  have 
in  our  hearts  for  souls  of  others  we 


would  iioL  endeavor  to  send  the 
gospel  to  other  nations  and  to  the 
heathens  at  home  and  abroad,  that 
they  might  know  the  goodness  of 
God,  teaching  them  to  woi-ship 
him  as  the  maker  and  ruler  of  every 
good  and  perfect  thing.  Without 
it  we  too  would  be  unable  to  appre- 
ciate his  wonderful  love  for  us,  or 
to  understand  the  passage — "Love 
thy  neighb<»r  as  thyself.'" 

Without   the   love   of   Christ   in 
our  hearts  we    would  not    be  pre- 
pared to  die,  which  is  the  most  im 
portant  element  in  our  subject. 

True  love  also  in  a  manner  ele- 
vates the  intellect.  The  poet 
Browning  says — "All  love  renders 
wise  in  a  degi-ee,  and  the  most 
gifted  minds  have  been  the  truest 
lovers."  Great  souls  make  all 
affections  great.  They  elevate  and 
consecrate  all  true  delights. 

"Oh  love!  pure  lovel  Thou  art 
the  fountain  of  all  comfort  and 
without  thee  man  is  but  a 
brute."  Florence  Lassitek. 
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FRENCH  GIRLS  AND  WHAT  THEY  STUDY. 


If  in  any  engagement  of  a  girl's 
life  there  is  encouragement  needed, 
isurely  it  is  in  the  woi-k  lof  her  school 
life,  and  as  this  is  ordinarily  found 
in  those  who  are  engaged  in 
MUiilai-  occupations  it  is  therefore 
usually  interesting  to  those  who 
are  thus  employed  to  know  of  the 
means  1)\'  which  the  greatest  suc- 
cess is  attained  by  others. 

The  exchange  of  ideas  on  the 
systems  used  sometimes  results  in 
good,  thus  it  may  not  be  disagreea- 
ble «ir  unprofitable  to  us,  who  are 
tastitjg  the  bitters  and  sweet^^s  of  an 
American  girl's  college  course,  to 
know  how  and  what  French  girls 
study. 

lu  the  first  place  they  have  sev- 
eral great  advantages  over  us.  One 
of  these  is  that  derived  from  the 
system  of  free  education,  so  that 
there  is  a  possibility  of  the  poor- 
est girl's  obtainig  the  highest  edu- 
cation. The  French  women  share 
privileges  with  the  men  and  take 
the  same  degrees.  The  women 
students  of  the  University  of  Paris 
are  on  a  higher  level  tlian  our  col- 
lege girls,  l)ut  the  French  girl  who 
has  taken  a  four  or  five  years 
course    in    the   college  of   France, 


does  not  at  all  compare  with  a 
girl  graduate  of  our  co-educational 
college's,  for  she  does  not  follow  a 
prescribed  course  of  study.  Al- 
though she  has  the  finest  opportu- 
nity for  advanced  study  she  does 
not  prove  to  the  world  that  she  has 
taken  more  than  the  simple  ele- 
mentary courses  unless  she  goes 
up  to  the  University  examinations 
and  takes  a  degree.  The  highest 
ambition  of  every  bright  French 
girl  is  a  diploma. 

The  girls  of  the  wealthiest  par- 
ents, those  who  have  been  taught 
by  a  governess  at  home,  side  by 
side  with  those  of  the  poorest  fami- 
lies, who  have  received  their  ele- 
mentary instructions  from  the  pub- 
lic colleges;  go  up  to  the  Hotel  de 
ville,  and  are  competitors  for  the 
same  honors.  In  going  to  the  pub- 
lic lectures  and  returning  from 
them  the  girls  are  always  accom- 
panied by  one  of  their  parents  or 
their  matrons  and  usually  their 
chaperons  sit  with  them  during  the 
lecture,  and  take  as  active  an 
interest  as  the  students  themselves 
who  pride  themselves  in  their 
attentiveness.  Often  it  is  of 
much   benefit   to   the   students  to 
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have  their  parents  with  them,  for 
they  become  so  much  interested  in 
the  work  of  their  children  that 
besides  giving  them  words  of  sym- 
pathy they  also  aid  them  in  pre- 
paring their  lessons.  There  are 
none  so  poor  but  that  they  are 
attended  by  chaperons,  these  being 
thought  to  influence  greatly  the 
forming  of  the  character  of  the 
girl,  and  indeed  in  the  line  of  com- 
panionship the  boys  are  not  neg- 
lected either;  for  until  they  are 
seventeen  or  eighteen  they  are 
accompanied  by  their  fathers. 
When  the  children  are  left  during 
the  school  hours,  at  the  close  they 
have  a  merry  meetmg  at  the  door 
where  mother  joins  daughter  and 
father  son.  They  are  all  now 
through  with  work  for  the  day  and 
with  each  other  they  unite  in  hav- 
ing a  pleasant  afteriiooii.  The 
lecture  system  is  favored  by  some 
French  people,  but  still  the  greater 
number  think  that  to  make  a  wom- 
an momanly  she  must  be  taught 
by  women  exclusively,  and  to 
make  a  man  truly  manly  he  must 
receive  instructions  only  from  those 
of  his  own  sex.  Nowhere  is  there 
to  be  found  girls  who  are  truer 
companions  for  their  fathers  and 
brothers,  but,  their  instruction  is 
almost  entirely  obtained  from 
women.  In  study  hours  they  are 
under  the  strictest  rules,  but  when 
the  hour  of  recreation  comes,  all 
regulations    are   forgotten   except 


that  they  must  play.  All  join  in 
the  games  except  those  too  deli- 
cate. Girls  of  sixteen  or  eighteen 
join  as  heartily  in  running,  jump- 
ing and  lively  games  as  the  chil- 
dren of  six  or  eight.  "The  French 
say  that  the  best  players  make  the 
best  workers  and  the  girl  who  has 
a  bit  of  tom-boy  in  her  always 
makes  the  finest  character." 

The  French  girl  is  in  school  for 
longer  terms  than  we  are  and 
while  in  school  her  time  and  mind 
are  more  wholly  employed  in 
school  duties. 

A  school  girl  is  not  allowed  to  go 
to  dances  and  parties,"  read  novels, 
attend  theatres,  or  to  participate 
in  any  of  the  distracti(ms  so  com- 
mon to  the  American  girl.  No 
matter  how  wealthy  her  parents 
may  be  she  is  accustomed  to  early 
hours,  simple  food  and  plain  sur- 
roundings. 

She  wears  no  ribbons,  laces  and 
such  fanciful  articles  as  to  delight 
the  eyes  of  an  American  girl.  She 
wears  a  simple  dark  uniform  the 
arrangement  of  which  does  not 
engage  Iier  entire  time,  from  the 
hour  of  arising  till  school  tiuie. 
Her  mind  being  free  from  the  irri- 
tating inflnencesof  all  these  frivol- 
ities, she  is  therefore  more  siin})le 
and  childlike  and  also  more  grave, 
and  capable  ot  grasping  subjects 
which  would  altogether  puzzle 
those  of  stronger  njinds  but  full  of 
fashion,  thi^se    whose  minds  have 
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bt^eji  fxeic'ix^d  iii-if  «>vei"  the 
tln.uglits  «'f  (.>ne  costume  thrtti  of 
tlif  ii'ss'iDs  in  ;i  wIu.Ip  book  of 
science.  Altl.oti^li  tlie  ;ivei-age 
Freii'h  giil  knows  little  iiiathe- 
matirs,  Hot  even  t.lie  name  of  Alg-e- 
biii  oi-  (veon:etiy,  at  a  vei-y  young 
a^e  sl;e  studies  the  social  arul  politi- 
e;ii  silences,  the  sciences  of  gov- 
ernment and  mornl  j'liilosophy. 

It  ni:iy  be  tlnnight  that  these  siib- 
j(-'c-ts  are  too  deei.)  for  girls  still  in 
shot  t  d)-esses  biit  it  is  found  that 
some  of  the  best  thinkei'S  and 
brightest  scholars  in  these  classes 
are  tliose  under  sixteen.  The  young 
French  girl  enters  into  these  sub- 


jects with  her  whole  soul,  as  it 
were,  and  goes  to  the  very  depths 
of  them,  while  tlie  mi  ad  of  oue  who 
is  more  mature  ill  years,  is  often 
wandering  toward  various  subjects 
while  her  eyes  are  bent  on  her 
text  book. 

Now  the  point  is: — Why  cannot 
the  young  American  girl  equal  the 
young  French  girl?  We  think  she 
can  if  she  will  throw  away  the 
many  frivolities  which  so  often 
engage  her  attention,  and  which 
would  seem  highly  degrading  to  a 
to  a  bright,  simple,  childlike  French 
girl.  Amorette  Ballentine. 


THE  CHARACTER  OF  MRS,  BROWNING. 


The  most  eminent  poet  among 
women  is  Elizabeth  Barrett  Brown- 
ing. Her  father  being  a  wealthy 
merchant  gave  her  a  good  liberal 
education  which  in  her  day  was 
allowed  to  but  few  of  her  sex.  At 
a  very  early  age  she  was  placed 
under  the  guidance  of  a  blind  man, 
Mr.  Boyd,  whose  name  she  always 
warmly  cherished.  But  her  deli- 
cacy of  health  prevented  her  from 
doing  the  toilsome  work  of  many 
students,  still  her  acquirements 
were  so  great  that  in  her  youth  she 
was  so  distinguished  for  her  learn- 
ing as  for  her  genius. 


Her  education  was  that  of  a  boy 

rather  than  that  which  was  usually 

allowed   to  girls       The   works   of 

Plato,  and  the  Greek  tragic   poets 

were   her  special   favorites.      Her 

knowledge  of  Greek  literature  was 

very  thorough,  and  it  possessed  for 

her    a    charm    which     has    been 

equalled  o.ily  by    the    fascination 

I  held  over  her  by  Shakes}>eare. 

I     The  circumstances  under  which 

'  she  was  placed,  and    the    lack    of 

!  robust    health,    was    perhaps    the 

cause  of  her  seeking  more  than  she 

would  have    otherwise    done,    the 

communion   of   the   greatest     and 
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most  eminent  writers.  It  was  by 
her  varied  and  extensive  course  of 
reading  and  by  her  silent  medita- 
tion, that  she  was  prepared  for  the 
place  which  she  holds  among  the 
poetsto-day.  It  is  said  that  "she 
would  read  almost  every  book 
worth  reading  and  in  almost  any 
language."  It  was  in  one  of  her 
poems  that  she  mentioned  her  lov- 
er's name.  Mr.  Browning,  which 
was  the  opening  of  a  new  life  to 
her.  As  the  story  is  told,  though 
he  was  not  personally  acquainted 
with  her,  he  called  to  render  his 
thanks  for  the  compliment.  He 
asked  and  received  permission  to 
visit  her  again;  a  mutual  attach, 
ment  grew  up,  and  after  spending 
two  years  in  courtship,  they  resolv- 
ed to  live  no  longer  in  single  bless- 
edness. Never  was  there  a  more 
happy  and  congenial  union  ihaQ 
of  Robert  Browning  and  Elizabeth 
Barrett.  She  arose  from  her  in- 
valids chair  to  accept  her  wedding 
ring,  and  from  that  day  her  health 
began  to  improve. 

Soon  after  their  marriage  they 
went  to  Italy,  and  for  many  years 
the  sunny  skies  of  the  south,  seem- 
ed to  bring  over  her  that  health 
which  had  so  long  forsaken  her  in 
her  native  land.  She  became  in- 
spired with  the  most  beautiful  and 
picturesque  sceneries  around  her 
new  home  and  it  was  there  in  her 
little  home  that  she  j»roduced  some 
of  her  best  poems. 

Mrs.  Browning  was  a  very  pious 
lady  and  indeed  true  to    her    God. 


She  seemed  to  be  always  in  sympa- 
thy with  the  wretched  and  d<'wn- 
trodden,  and  ever  ready  to  lend 
them  aid  in  however  a  feeble  man- 
ner it  might  have  been  d(me. 

The  most  admirable  features  of 
her  religious  views  is  manifested 
in  many  of  her  poems,  also  in  her 
own  testimony  and  her  name  will 
ever  be  hailed  for  her  devotional 
duties  towards  her  Church.  On 
one  occasi(m  she  said  "we  want  the 
touch  of  Christ's  hand  upon  our 
literature  as  it  touched  other  dead 
things." 

Her  poetry  is  distinguished  for 
its  emotional  spirit;  and  there  is  a 
sadness  that  ever  pervades  it. 
Her  genius  had  two  sides— lyric 
and  dramatic.  Her  lyrical  capa- 
bilities were  of  the  highest  order, 
"her  song  a  living  voice  eloquent 
with  passion"  In  the  calm,  and 
unfailing  thought  and  feeliog  of  ■ 
Tennyson  htr  only  superior,  she 
was  inferior. 

To-day  she  occupies  a  most 
favored  place  in  English  Literature 
and  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  lead- 
ing poets  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Her  poetry  is  that  which  refines, 
chastens  and  elevates  one's  mind. 
Though  she  did  not  reach  the 
height  of  the  few  mighty  singers 
of  the  land  she  shows  to  us  the 
possibilities  of  the 'highest  form  of 
poetic  art  which  is  alone  in  the 
scope  of  woman's  genius. 

ROWENA  MOFFIT. 
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MY  PARTNER  AND  I  AND  WHAT  WE  SAW. 


The  idea  is  often  advanced  by 
people,  and  especially  the  young 
that  they  can  be  i)erfectly  happy 
with  some  [teople  even  if  they  were 
separated  from  every  body  else. 
And  some  even  go  so  far  as  to  ex- 
press a  desire,  to  some  one  of  theirs 
friends  to  be  alone  with  them  in 
some  isolated  place  where  they 
might  forever  enjoy  the  company 
of  that  one  only. 

I  once  had  such  an  idea,  and  I  had 
a  partner  who  thought  the  same 
thing.  And  in  order  to  prove  this 
iilea  and  to  test  our  actual  worth 
to  each  other,  we  decided  that  we 
wduld  some  day  steal  off  and  go 
to  the  sea  shore  together,  .where 
we  felt  sure  that  we  would  know 
no  one,  save  each  other,  and  no 
one  would  know  us.  And  thus  we 
would  spend  a  day  peculiarly  to 
our  own  i^otion. 

Such  a  plan  having  been  laid  we 
made  preparation  for  the  trip. 
The  first  convenient  day  we  took 
early  breakfast,  after  which  we 
hooked  a  mule  to  one  of  those  two 
wheeled  jump-carts  and  started 
for  the  nearest  town  where  we 
were  to  board  the  train  for  the  sea- 
shore. The  sun  rose  clear  and 
warm  and  soon  revived  the  birds, 
and  all  vegetation  into  newness  of 


life.  We  jogged  quietly  along 
:  through,  the  fields  of  the  most  fer- 
tile and  highly  cultivated  part  of 
Virginia,  and  found  it  quite  pleas- 
ant to  note  the  great  advancement 
made  for  the  past  few  years  in 
gardening.  The  crops  seemed  to 
spring  up  anew  to  meet  the  rays 
of  the  morning  sun,  the  birds  car- 
oled forth  their  melodius  morning 
j  lays,  and  all  nature  seemed  to  bid 
us  welcome.  Our  cheeks  also 
showed  us  to  be  in  the  very  picture 
of  health,  which  was  a  proof  that 
the  jumping  and  shaking  of  the 
mule  and  dog-cart,  though  very 
trying  on  our  backs  and  necks,  was 
evidently  beneficial  to  our  digestion 
and  circulation. 

Thus  pleased  with  the  scenery 
and  shaken  up  by  the  cart,  we 
pleasantly  spent  the  first  few  hours. 
After  that  the  sun  began  to  be  a 
little  sultry,  and  the  mule  seemed 
to  go  quite  slowly.  Just  here 
there  was  a  silence  of  a  few  min- 
j  utes,  which  my  partner  suddenly 
1  broke  by  calling  for  cigars.  We 
took  them  out,  gracefully  placed 
ourselves  at  one  end  of  them,  some 
fire  on  the  other  end  and  were  soon 
highly  entertained  again.  After  re- 
peating this  act  three  or  four  times 
we  arrived  at  the  town  where   we 
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were  to  change  our  mode  of  travel 
Then  after  providing  comfortable 
entertainment  for  our  steed,  we 
pulled  out  for  the  depot  and  boarded 
the  train  for  the  beach.  In  a  short 
time  we  found  ourselves  by  the 
roaring  waters  and  mingling  with 
a  promiscuous  crowd  of  people  911 
unknown  to  us  and  seemingly 
unknown  to  each  other. 

After  spending  a  few  hours  on 
the  beach  watching  the  bathers,  as 
they  rode  on  and  played  with  the 
splashing  waves,  we  repaired  to 
the  dining  hall  where  we  enjoyed 
a  sumptuous  dinner,  which  had 
quite  a  reviving  effect  on  us.  By 
this  time  the  clouds  had  begun  to 
fly  across  the  heavens  and  occasion- 
ally, to  our  delight,  we  were  shel- 
tered by  them  from  the  hot  rays  uf 
of  the  summer  sun. 

For  a  while  all  was  pleasant  but, 
soon  the  clouds  began  to  gather  in 
the  western  horizon  and  put  on  an 
angry  appearance.  Occasional 
mutterings  of  thunder  could  be 
heard  above  the  roaring  of  the 
waves  The  sails  in  the  distance 
on  the  ocean  trembled,  seemingly 
in  dread  of  the  predicted  storm. 
The  winds  became  deathly  calm 
and  no  sound  could  be  heard  save 
the  splashing  of  the  waves  along 
the  strand.  The  clouds  grew  thick- 
er and  darker  and  the  thunder 
more  terrific;  till  we  found  ourselv- 
es seeking  shelter  from  the  torrents 
of  rain  which  seemed  to  be  shaken 
from  the  clouds  by   the   peals   of 


thunder.  '  The  waves  seemod  to 
leap  up  higher  to  meet  the  falling 
water  and  the  distant  billows  re- 
echoed the  roaring  storm  with 
double  violence;  while  the  lightn- 
ing like  great  ladders  of  fire  joined 
the  heavens  and  earth.  However 
the  cloud  soon  passed  and  hunsf 
majestically  over  the  deep.  It 
touched  the  very  waters  and  look- 
ed as  though  it  might  be  a  channel 
through  which  the  ocean  could 
flow  into  the  sky.  The  sun  shone 
on  it  fringing  it  with  a  silver  line, 
and  giving  it  a  tint  of  indescriba- 
ble blackness  which  made  it  look 
terrible  and  majestic  enough  for  a 
chariot  in  which  the  Ruler  of 
worlds  might  ride.  As  iu  swung 
therp  over  the  waters  the  winds  in 
it  caused  it  to  r(»ll  in  great  pillows, 
changing  its  appearance  each  mo- 
ment. When  it  had  receded  a  lit- 
tle further  the  thundei*  ceased  to 
be  so  terrific  and  all  of  a  sudden 
the  horror  of  its  blackness  was  dis- 
pelled by  the  appearance  of  a  beau- 
ful  rainbow  which  curved  high  to- 
wards the  heavens,  but  in  the 
meantime  bathed  both  its  ends  in 
the  ocean.  This  bow,  clothed 
with  all  the  shining  splendor  that 
the  seven  colors  could  impart  to  it, 
made  of  it  an  arch  in  the  clouds  so 
majestic  and  beautiful  that  it 
seemed  a  fit  entrance  through 
which  the  redeemed  of  worlds 
might  pass  into  the  realms  of  eter- 
nal bliss. 

People  may  go  into  ecstacy  over 
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niouiiiaiii  or  lake  scenery,  or  be 
clKuined  \\\U)  i\>rgetfulness  by  the 
falling  of  waters  over  stupenduous 
rocks,  bur  iiiefhiuks  nothing  can 
1x1  ni«>re  nuijestic  an  I  beautiful 
than  a  sto!  ni-clouil  fringed  with  a 
bow  and  troubled  by  the  winds 
whiU'  hanging  ovei-  the  surging 
deep. 

However  this  cloud  soon  passed 
fi'oni  our  view,  and  my  partner 
and  I  were  again  left  with  each 
other  and  the  crowd.  We  soon 
beg;jn  to  grow  weary,  and  to  wish 
that  we  had  a  broader  acquaint- 
ance. But  as  we  did  not  have  it, 
we  boarded  the  first  train  for  home. 
The  ride  home  in  the  evening  was 
as  well  favored  by  nature  as  was 
the  morning  drive.  The  splendor 
of  the  setting  sun,  the  going  to 
rest  of  the  birds,  and  the  retiring 
to  repose  of  all  nature  was  inspir- 
ing enough  to  create,  in  the  stei:n- 
est  of  hearts,  a  feeling  of  true  sen- 
timent. Then  the  twilight  with  its 
cool  gentle  zephyrs,  and  fragrant 
odors  reminded  us  that  though,  the 
morning  and  evening  of  life  may 


be  stormy  and  full  of  trials,  yet 
if  we  live  in  accordance  with  the 
Divine  will  our  twilight  will  be 
tranquil  and  happy,  and  we  will 
passs  ijito  the  new  life  breathing 
sweet  odors  of  the  divine  promises, 
and  calmed  by  the  gentle  zephyrs 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  But  these  pleas- 
ant surroundings  were  soon  dis- 
placed by  the  shades  of  night,  and 
my  partner  and  I  were  again  left 
alone  with  each  other.  And  in 
spite  of  our  love  for  each  other, 
and  our  desire  to  be  together  away 
from  every  one  else;  I  must  confess 
that  before  we  reached  home,  we 
were  almost  unnerved  by  cigars 
which  we  had  smoked  for  enter- 
tainment while  riding  together 

Consequently  I  beg  you  to  re- 
member tJiat  real  happiness  con- 
sists of  something  broader  than 
the  sole  companionship  of  any  one 
person,  and  something  higher  than 
the  indulgence  of  any  habit,  but 
true  happiness  comes  from  doing 
the  greatest  amount  of  good  to  the 
greatest  number  of  people. 

J.  H.  Jones. 
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THE  MERCHANT  OF.VENICE, 


The  Merchant  of  Venice  is  justly 
distinguished  among  Shakespeare's 
dramas  not  only   for   the    general 
felicity  of  the  language,   but   also 
for  the  beauty  of  particular  scenes 
and  passages.     In  conception   and 
development  of  character,   in   po- 
etical texture  and  grain  in  sap  and 
flavor  of  wit  and  >vumor.  and  in  all 
that  touches  the  real  life  and  virtue 
of  the  workniaDship,  it    is    one   of 
the  most  original  productions   that 
ever  issued  from  the  human  mind. 
Though     an     earlier    play     may 
have  been  written  more  or  less  upon 
the  same  or  similar   incidents    yet 
it  could  never  reach  the  high  rank 
nor  could  it  show   forth    the    high 
literary  type  of  the  writer  as   does 
this  play.     That  its  praise   is    well 
deserved  appears  in  that,  from  the 
reopening  of  the    theatres    at    the 
Restoration  till  the  present  day  the 
play  has  kept  its  place  on  the  stage; 
it  is  also  among    the    first    of    the 
Poet's  works  to  be  read,    and    the 
last  to  be  forgotten.     The  strongest 
feature  of  this  play  and  the  one  for 
which  Shakespeare    deserves    the 
highest  praise   is    that    he    never 
allowed  himself  to  be  swayed  into 
the   sympathies    of    either    party. 
He  wrote  ''without  respect  of  per- 


sons,'' and  of  him  it  can  least  of  all 
be  said: 

— "  he  narrowed  his  mind. 
And  to  poetry  gave  up  what  was  meant 
for  mankind." 

For  descriptive  power,  the  open- 
ing scene  of  Antonio  and  his 
friends  is  not  easily  rivalled,  and 
can  hardly  fail  to  live  in  the  mem- 
ory of  any  one  having  an  eye  for 
such  things.  The  Merchant  is  a 
highly  interesting  and  attractive 
personage.  He  is  dramatically  the 
leadmg  character  of  the  play  in- 
deed the  centre  and  mainspring  of 
of  the  action. 

Something  of  peculiar  charm 
attaches  to  him  from  the  state  of 
mind  in  which  we  first  find  him. 
A  dim,  mysterious,  aforeseen  evil 
seems  to  weigh  down  his  spirits, 
as  though  he  felt  afar  oif  the  com- 
ing on  of  some  great  calamity. 

Yet  this  dejection,  sweetened  as 
it  is  with  his  habitual  kindness 
and  good  nature  has  the  effect  of 
showing  how  dearly  he  is  held  by 
such  whose  friendshij.  is  the  fair- 
est earthly  purchase  of  virtue. 

A  kind  hearted  and  sweet  man- 
nered man,  of  a  large  and  liberal 
spirit,  free  where  he  loves,  frank 
where  he  hates;  in  prosperity  mod- 
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est,  in  advei^ity  cheerful,  jjatient 
of  trial,  indulgent  to  -weakness 
such  a  man  is  Antonio. 

The  friendship  of  the  Merchant 
and  his  companions  is  such  a  pic- 
ture as  we  like  to  behold.  Bassanio, 
Gratiano  and  Salanio  are  each 
admirable  in  their  way,  and  give 
a  pleasing  variety  to  the  scenes 
where  Ihey  n:!Ove. 

The  next  of  the  characters  de- 
serving notice  are  Lorengo  and 
Jessica — the  runaway  lovers. 

Ihc  ughts  uj'on  their  characters 
mu5-t  indeed  be  interesting.  Both 
are  overflowing  with  beauty  and 
sweetness,  nitfre  perha])S,  as  the 
lesult  of  nuptial  inspii-ations  than 
(finheient  qualities.  Of  course 
they  must  be  tyi)ical  of  goodness 
ai;d  swtetn(  fcs  duiii'g  the  lnjney- 
mocn  at  least. 

"Love,  pi>tent  little  god  as  he  is, 
can  mt-ve  n(  ne  but  choice  spirits 
to  i-m  h  ddectable  issue." 

Jessica's  elopement,  in  itself  and 
its  nicumstanc  es,  puts  us  to  the 
alternative  that  either  f-lje  is  a  bad 
girl  or  Sh)  1<  ck  a  bad  father.  There 
i>  ceitainly  enough  to  pursuade  us 
of  the  latter. 

L<neng<^ stands  fair  in  our  regaid. 
1  he  wiiter,  never  Iniving  been  "in 
love,"  can  lut  fully  center  into  the 
t-}m]'athies  and  chaiacteristics  of 
his  life.  Peihajis  hv  like  nnuiy 
others  swr-ip; 

— "liH  loved  licr  well, 
SttJilii''.'' litT  ^"^^l     witli     )n;iiiy    vows    of 
faitli. 

And  iK-'rr  a  ttMie  oic  " 


Much  need  not  be  said  of  Laun- 
celot  Gobbo.  He  is  to  "The  Mer- 
chant of  Venice"  wiiat  the  com- 
median  is  to  the  drama  of  the  pres- 
ent day. 

The  heroism  of  the  play   is    well 
set  forth  in  the  character  of  Portia. 
She  is  indeed  the  star  of  the  drama 
1  and  second  in  imporance  to   Anto- 
nio. Perhaps  nowhere  could  we  find 
1  a  woman  in  whom  so   many  wom- 
anly   qualities   are  centered.      As 
:  intelligent  as  the  strongest,  she    is 
I  at  the  same  time  as  feminine  as  the 
!  weakest  of  her  sex.     The   sportive 
element   of    her  composition    has 
I  its  happiest  showing    in    her    dia- 
'  logue  with  Nerissa  about  the  "par- 
;  eel  of  wooers'"  and  in  her  humor- 
I  ous  discription  of  the  part  she    im- 
'  agines  herself  playing  in  her    pur- 
:  j'osed  disguise. 

She  talks  much  of  herself  which 
of  anyone  else  we  might   condemn 
but  so  becomingly  does  she  do  this 
that  we  liardly  wish  her  to  choose 
j  any  other  subject;  for  we  are  pleas- 
antly surprised  that    one    so    well 
j  aware  of  her  gifts  should  bear  them 
j  so  meekly. 

I  Acting  f(^r  once  the  part  of  a 
'man, it  would  seem  hardly  possible 
for  her  to  go  through  the  undertak- 
ing without  nioreof  self  confidence 
than  were  becoming  in  a  woman. 
Just  here  we  find  plenty  of  matter 
for  thought  in  the  Poet's  so  man- 
aging as  to  prevent  such  an  im- 
pression, I  dare  say  we  could  not 
find  a  lawyer  of  the    present   day 
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who    could     amid    the      exciting! 
scenes  of  such  atrial  conduct  him- 
self with  charming  ease  and  seren- 
ty  as  did  Portia. 

Shakespeare  succeeds  well  in 
giving  to  all  his  characters  the 
noblest  qualities  designed  for  that 
particular  sex. 

Next  and  last  let  us  consider  the 
character  of  Shylock,  the  Jew. 
Individually  he  is  the  character  of 
the  play;  and  exhibits  more  of 
mastership  than  all  the  others. 
While  in  the  character  of  Portia  is 
centred  the  beauty  of  the  play  so 
in  Shylock  is  centered  the  strength. 
He  is  a  standing  marvel  of  power 
and  scoping  in  the  dramatic  art. 
Shakespear  had  uo  easy  task  in 
filling  with  individual  life  and  pe- 
culiarity the  brood, strong  outlines 
of  national  character  in  its  most 
volting  form.  Shylock  is  indeed 
a  type  of  national  sufferings  nat- 
ional sympathies,  national  antipa- 
thies. In  his  hard,  icy  intellectu- 
ality and  his  dry  memory — like  te- 
nacity of  purpose  with  9  dash  now 
and  then  of  biting  sarcastic  humor, 
we  see  the  remains  of  a  great  and 
noble  nature  out  of  Which  all  the 
genial  sap  of  humanity  has  been 


pressed  by  accumuhityd  ijijnries. 

"He  may  b(-!  broken,  he  cannot 
be  bent."  The  o'lly  reason  he  has 
for  taking  the  pound  of  flesh  is,  '-if 
it  will  feed  nothing  else,  it  wili 
feed  my  revenged'  a  reason  all  the 
more  satisfactory  to  him  forasmuch 
as  those  to  whom  he  gives  it  o;m 
neither  allow  it  noi-  refute  it;  and 
until  they  can  i-ail  the  seal  frc^m 
off  his  bond,  all  their  railings  ai-e 
but  a  foretaste  of  the  revenge  he 
seeks.  In  his  eagerness  to  tjiste 
that  morsel  sweeter  to  him  than 
all  the  luxuries  of  Italy,  his  recent 
afflictions,  the  loss  of  his  daughter, 
his  ducats,  his  jewels,  and  even 
the  precious  ring  given  him  by  his 
departed  wife  all  banish  from  his 
mind.  But  to  the  delight  of  Gra- 
tiano  and  others,  in  the  very  act 
whereby  he  thinks  to  avenge  his 
own  and  his  brethren's  wrongs  the 
national  curse  overtakes  him.  In 
standing  up  for  the  letter  of  the 
law  against  all  the  pleadings  of 
mercy,  he  has  strengthened  his 
enemies'  hands,  and  sharpened 
their  weapons  against  himself;  and 
the  terrible  Jew  sinks  at  last  into 
the  poor,  pitiable,  broken-hearted 
Shylock.  S.  M.  Smith. 
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A  TRIP  TO  RAVEN  ROCK. 


It  was  one  bright  morning  in  May 
when  a  party  of  merry  young  peo- 
ple left  their  neighboring  homes 
for  a  pic-nic  at  Raven  Rock.  It 
was  a  drive  of  fifteen  miles  so  it 
was  necessary  to  start  very  early 
in  order  that  we  might  reach  the ! 
rock  before  the  heat  of  the  day  I 
should  render  the  journey  too  diffi- 
cult for  the  horf^es,  especially  one 
little  round  horse  which  had  been 
standing  in  his  stable  for  some 
time  and  was  not  accustomed  to 
the  sandy  country  road. 

It  was  a  pleasant  breezy  morn- 
ing and  nature  had  donned  herself 
in  a  faultless  toilet.  The  air  was 
fragrant  with  woodland  scents, and 
the  happy  birds  chattered  gaily  on 
the  slender,  waving  branches  of 
the  trees.  It  seemed  that  all  sur- 
roundings were  as  pleasant  as  mor- 
tal man  could  wish.  With  all  these 
favoring  circumstances  our  happy 
party  made  nice  progress  and 
almost  before  it  seemed  half  way 
we  had  arrived  at  the  banks  of 
Cape  Fear  River,  As  we  stood 
waiting  for  the  boats  to  <ake  us 
across,  we  could  see  the  merry 
crowd,  assembled  on  the  opposite 
side,*   looking    anxiously     across. 


waiting  for   us  to   join  them  and 
thus  make  the  pleasures  of  the  day 
complete.     Just  behind  them  was 
the  majestic   rock,  extending  for 
hundreds  of  yards  along  the  banks 
of  the  river,  towering  high  in  the 
air.     It  was  covered  with  the  most 
magnificent  verdure.     The  beauti- 
ful Ivy  hanging  gracefully  over  its 
sides,   and   the   Mountain    Laurels 
sending    their  rich    and    fragrant 
blossoms    up     from    their     string 
hardy  plants  covered  with  luxuri- 
ant  foliage  of   surpassing  beauty. 
All  this,  I  say,  was  a  grand  picture 
to  us  on  the  opposite  side.     A  sight 
indeed  calculated    to  make  one  go 
into  ecstacies.     The   boats  arrived 
we  all  were  soon  sailing  across  the 
dark    water.     This    part   was   not 
quite  so  pleasant  for  some  mischie- 
vous boy  rocked  the  boat  just  for 
the  fun  of  hearing  the  girls  scream. 
I'm  glad  to  ^ay  we  did  not  sink  and 
in  a  very  shoj-ttinie  we  were  across 
and  ready  for  ihe  fun. 

After  many  pleasant  greetings, 
we  scatteied  off  to  enjoy  tlie  scen- 
ery, the  refreshments  and  the  peo- 
ple. 

It  was  a  most  pleasant  })lace  to 
rest,   for  the  great  rock  projected 
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several  feet  over  our  heads  making 
a  shady  retreat  and  a  shelter  from 
rain  or  storm.  We  could  walk  for 
a  great  distance  along  beside  the 
rock  with  stone  beneath  our  feet 
almost  like  a  paved   street.     The 

/  morning  passed  rapidly  away, when 
we  began  to  feel  that  it  was  time 
for  dinner,  we  found  that  one  coup- 
le of  our  party,  who  had  the  large 
basket  on  their  buggy,  had  not  yet 
arrived.     We  did   not   know   why 

'Vf?-  they  were  delayed  and  we  were  be- 
:  ginning  to   feel  a  little  perplexed 
when  we  saw  them   coming  from 
>"  .  beyond  the  rock.    They  had  crossed 
Vi"- the  river  some  distance  above  and 
so  came  up  behind  the  rock.     Theii- 
faces  turned  almost  crimson  at  the 
yells  of  the  crowd  welcoming  tlieni 
to  the  pic-nic  and  to  dinner.     This 
couple  said  that  they  lost  their  way 
but  whether   they  were  lost  from 
choice  or  not  is  a  question  still  un- 
decided. 

After  dinner  was  over  we  all  felt 
sufficiently  refreshed  to  attempt  to 
ascend  the  rock.  A  task  by  no 
means  easy,  but  which  could  be  ac- 
complished by  going  far  to  one  side 
and  going  up  a  little  at  a  lime. 
Sometimes  it  seemed  almost  impos- 
sible for  us  girls  to  get  up,  but  by 
the  gentlemen's  assistance  aiul  by 
catching  to  trees  and  shrubs,  we 
were  at  last  at  the  top  where  we 
could  rest  under  the  shade  of  the 
trees.  Now  we  had  found  the 
most  enjoyable  part,  for  we  could 
gather  these  rare    and    beautiful 


flowers,  and  we  could  look  down 
on  the  sweeping  river,  and  beyond 
it  we  could  see  wide  fields  of  wav- 
ing grain,  the  view  was  indeed 
beautiful.  After  the  most  daring 
of  us  had  visited  Peterson's  cave 
and  gathered  large  boquets  of  flow- 
ers, each  gentleman  vied  with  the 
other  in  choosing  the  most  cozy 
retreat  for  a  chat  with  his  girl. 
When  these  places  had  been  select- 
ed we  seated  ourselves  and  began 
to  talk.  The  boys  say  that  if  ever 
they  were  tempted  to  say  sweet 
things  to  the  girls  it  is  at  Raven 
Rock,  for  trulj^  here  are  all  the 
"adjuncts  and  concomitants  to 
courtship."  I  will  not  say  how 
many  yielded  to  the  temptation 
on  that  day.  After  we  had  enjoyed 
two  hours  pleasant  talk  we  descen- 
ded the  rock,  not  altogether  with- 
out difficulty,  but  with  less  effort 
than  we  ascended.  Now  we  seated 
ourselves  again  under  this  great 
shelter,  and  as  our  time  for  remain- 
ing was  growing  short,  v^^e  were 
more  fully  prepared  to  enjoy  it, 
since  the  last  moments  of  pleasure 
are  always  the  sweetest.  Several 
couples  were  sailing  up  and  down 
the  river,  some  with  instruments 
of  music.  The  evening  was  grow- 
ing cool  and  pleasan-t  and  distant 
strains  of  music  fell  like  those  of 
an  ^olian  harp  on  our  eager  list- 
ening ears.  We  felt  that  thus  sit- 
uated we  might  sit  for  days  and 
take  in  the  never  ending  pleasures 
of  such  an  occasion,   but  this,  like 
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all  other  pleasures,  had  to  have  an 
end  We  got  on  our  boat  and  as 
we  sailed  away  we  could  but  look 
back  and  think. 

How  grand!  How  majestic!  How 
sublime! 


How  beautiful!  How   wonderful 
is  the  rock! 

"How  passing  wonder,  He  who 
made  it  such. 

Ella  Johnson. 


MY  DISCOVERY. 


In  1800  when  I  made  my  voyage', 
in  the  Polar  regions,  as  I  journeyed! 
over  the  icy  peaks  seated  on  a 
sleigh  drawn  by  12  noble  dogs.  I: 
came  suddenly  to  a  mountainous 
ridge  of  ice.  Its  peaks  towered  high 
and  the  golden  sunbeams,  seemed 
in  reflection  to  blaze  and  sparkle 
as  a  flaming  forge.  With  difficulty 
I  mounted  its  summit  and  checked 
my  team  for  a  little  rest.  I  raised 
my  head  to  view  my  situation,  and 
to  my  astonishment  I  beheld  aval- 
ley  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  ice. 
Nature  there  seemed  changed  and  a 
robe  of  verdure  clothed  the  tropical 
plants  simihir  to  my  native  zone. 
1  decided  lo  go  down  and  investi- 
gate this  clime,  with  much  diffi- 
culty 1  at  last  found  myself  there. 
The  land  was  indeed  fertile,  flow- 
ers in  profusion  scented  the  air, 
and  the  notes  of  birds  sounded  forth 
from  everywhere,  A  mild  breeze 
swept  gently  over  from  the  north- 


ern direction,  this  tempered  the 
climate,  and  it  fanned  my  face  as 
a  genial  Zephyr  from  the  Gulf 
Stream.  Proceeding  northward  a 
few  leagues  I  discovered  the  mouth 
of  a  great  cave,  as  it  were,  breath- 
ing forth  this  temperate  air  that 
gave  this  valley  its  mildness.  The 
odor  it  bore  was  so  j'crfumed  and 
my  surroundings  were  such  that  I 
almost  believed  I  was  dreaming. 
It  seemed  as  light  and  bright  within 
this  cave  as  in  the  valley  where  I 
stood,  I  discovered  this  to  be  the 
result  of  ri'flccted  sun  rays  from 
the  icy  mountains  around  that 
penetrated  this  mysterious  cave. 
Being  light  as  it  was  I  decided  to 
proceed  with  my  discovery.  Cau- 
tiously I  ventured  in,  peering  into 
every  nook  and  corner.  The  sur- 
face which  my  trembling  feet  now 
pressed  was  yiniilar  to  one  'gray 
rock  and  they  were  covered  with  a 
long  downy  moss  which  served  as 
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a  Brussels  Carpet,  Losing  my  fear  • 
in  the  surroundings.    I  hastened  on 
and  on  until  finally  I  paused  on  the  ; 
brink  of  a  brook.     It  was  bedecked  | 
on    either    side    with     flowers    of  | 
renowned  profusion.     Ferns  of  dif- , 
fuse   color   stood    three    and   f our  j 
feet  high  like  Ostrich  plumes.  Mag- 
nolias grew  in  dense  thickets  bear- 
ing buds  snow  white  and  immense- 
ly compounded.     Orange  blossoms 
shed  their  fragrance  without  limit. 
I  noticed  for  a   moment  the  gleam 
of  the  pearly    waters.     My   vision 
soon  broke  the  surface  and  I  behold 
the  little  fishes  playing  as   lambs 
in  the  pasture.     They  were  not  of 
our    class    of    fishes    but   yellow- 
backed  with  white  breasts.     Their 
eyes   reflected    as    Mexican   opal, 
and   their  little   purple   fins   were 
ever  alert.     The  sands  that  lay  \he 
bed  of  this  brook,  vvere  as  pure  and 
bright  as  diamonds.    The  la  vn  was 
of  a  black  green.     Overhead  from 
the   rocks,  above   the  tops   of   the 
trees,  long  erected  moss  of  a  light 
green,  was  suspended.     Birds  of  a 
strange  species  dwelled  here.   How- 
ever,   their    bright    plumage   and 
melodious  song  far  surpassed  the 
mock  bird  or  the  nightingale.     The 
enchantment  of  a  quartette  by  four 
of  these  birds  was  so  superb  that  I 
stood  spellbound  for  some  moments 
listening  to  the  sweet  strains  that 
trilled    from   their    little    throats', 
each    carried    his  individual    part 
keeping  time  with  the  others   that 
produced  a  harmony  that  no  human 


being  can  imagine.  Their  music  so 
described  a  battle,  that  had  I  never 
seen  or  engaged  in  one,  I  would 
have  known  full  well  its  action. 
The  snap  of  the  bill,  the  roar  of  the 
voice,  the  enthusiastic  time,  then 
the  steady  stand  of  continual  fire, 
followed  by  a  retort  so  clear  and 
plain.  All  these  scenes  perfect  by 
four  little  birds.  Never  has  a 
funeral  bell  tolled  with  the  softness, 
sadness,  and  melody  as  those  birds 
sung  for  the  dead  in  the  battle 
described.  It  seemed  that  they 
gently  bore  the  souls  of  those  dying 
soldiers  from  the  faint  and  sultry 
battle  fields  and  lay  them  gently 
upon  the  down  of  heaven,  invoking 
their  entombment  by  the  snow 
white  hands  of  angels.  But  I  must 
pass  on,  not  forgetting  hov»7ever,to 
mention  a  little  den  as  it  appeared 
to  me  in  the  side  of  the  wall  of  this 
cave,  its  entrance  of  natural  archi- 
tecture brought  to  mind  a  shrine 
at  which  all  ancient  Greek  sculp- 
tors might  bow.  When  I  stepped 
in  my  eyes  glared,  affected  by  so 
much  beauty  and  I  looked  up  to 
rest  them. 

Above  I  beheld  a  natural  stair- 
way of  granite  reaching  on  and  on, 
the  walls  wire  smooth  and  round 
encircling  this  staircase;  on  these 
walls  suspended  pictures  all  black 
through  the  ages;  representing  dif- 
ferent religions,  away  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  this,  it  seemed  that  I 
could  hear  the  chariot  wheels  of 
heaven     rolling    over   the    pearly 
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streets.  I  could  hear  the  mighty  { 
clock  of  time  pealing  forth  the 
meridian  of  many  lives,  I  could  ; 
hear  a  faint  music  like  the  sonn-  of  i 
angels.  How  majestically  sub- 
lime! What  can  that  be,  I  said. 
On  turning,  behold  a  pit,  do'.rn, 
doNvn,  down.  I  could  see  deep  blue 
flames  higher,  and  higher,  around 
these  flames  -was  a  wide  bed  of 
coals  sparkling  with  heat,  just 
over  these  coals  were  some  little 
bars,  all  seemed  to  be  well  arranged 
for  barbering.  I  could  seo  a  man 
of  large  statin-o  incessantly  stirring 
the  coals,  and  I  could  hear  a  con- 
tinuous popping  as  of  hot  grease  go- 
ing on.  I  left  this  den  without  fur- 
ther discovery  and  stepped  into  the 
cave.    Suddenly  there  came  a  roar- 


ing from  the  direction  I  had  como 
in  previously  I  soon  saw  the  wind 
wave  had  turned  and  with  violence 
was  coming  down  the  cave, it  struck 
me  and  I  knew  no  more  until  I 
became  conscious, and  found  myself 
lying  peacefully  in  the  Torrid  Zone. 
Since  I  have  reflected  carefully  and 
candidly  I  conclude  there  is  a  long 
cave  stretching  from  the  Torrid 
Zone  to  the  Arctic  region,  and  this 
hot  air  that  was  driven  from  the 
hot  belt  so  tempered  the  mouth  of 
the  cave  in  that  valley  so  to  pre- 
serve and  support  vegetation;  but 
as  to  the  den,  I  havn't  concluded 
yet.  Now  I  am  proud  of  my  dis- 
covery; but  sorely  regret  the  loss 
of  my  faithful  dog  team  in  that 
frightful  region.      W.  H.  Boone. 
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EDITORIAL. 


In  the  V«sr  Fifteen  Thoasond, 

This  is  the  age  of  steam  and  electrici- 
ty. We  boast  of  our  advancement  in 
the  material,  inventive  and  intellectual 
worlds.  The  setting  of  type  by  machin- 
ery and  the  recent  discove:y  of  how  to 
register  an  individual's  autography  by 
means  of  electricity,  a  thousand  miles 
away  from  the  writer,  are  wonderful 
feats  in  our  modern  times. 

But  this  is  a  small  matter  when  com- 
pared what  the  writer  imagines  there 
will  be  in  the  year  fifteen  thousand. 
Lend  me  your  imagination,  reader,  for  a 
few  moments  and  let  us  survey  the  wide 
field  which  is  ahead  for  generations  un- 
born and  unseen  to  look  upon. 

Theie  will  not  be  any  examinations  in 
colleges  as  we  have  them  to-day,  but  the 
professors  will  just  look  at  the  students 
and  tell  what    each    one's    grade  is.     If  j 
a  student  wants  to  enter  the  senior  class  ' 
when  he  goes  to  the  University  all    that  j 
will  be  required  is  a  direct   look    in   ttie  : 
face  and  then  the  teachers  will  be  able  to  ' 
ascertain  whether  he  is  prepared  to  enter  '. 
that  class.      Diplomas  have   almost  be-  j 
come  a  nuisance  in  the  19  century  and  ] 
blessed  be  the  time  when  there  will    not ', 
be  needed  "sheep  skins"  to  indicate  what  I 
a  person  knows,  but  each  individual  will 
read  the  thoughts,    feelings   and    educa- ' 
tinnal  capacities  of  his    associates.     The 


,  professors  will  rarely    enter    the    college 
j  walls  as  it  will  not  be  neces-sary,  because 
each  teacher  can  sit  in  his  private  room 
I  and  lecture  to  bis  pupils. 

Say  a  college   in  JN.  C.    wants    an    in- 
structor in  mathematics    and   it   secures 
the  services  of  a  genius  in    California  to 
.  take  the  position;  he  will  not  be  expected 
to  move  to  N.  C.  unless  he  desires  to  do 
j  so,  as  the  Universe  will   be    girted  witL 
I  educational    wires    of   electricity.      The 
I  developed  future  is  always  prophesied  in 
the  struggling  embryos  of  the  present. 

Electric  lights  will  be  a  thing  of  the 
past.  We  will  harness  the  planets  to 
light  up  the  large  cities.  There  will  be 
no  wooden  houses  as  all  the  forest  tim- 
ber will  be  consumed  and  the  peo2^1e 
will  build  their  residences  out  of  crystal 
and  glass.  Our  j)re.sent  mailing  system, 
of  course,  will  be  abolished  as  each  indi- 
vidual, when  he  marches  in  the  dining- 
room,  will  have  an  opjjortunity  of  read- 
ing the  news  of  any  country,  place  or  lo- 
cality on  the  globe  by  simply  touching  a 
button  near  his  plate,  then  the  latest 
news  will  appear  before  him  and  everv- 
thing  will  be  so  complete  that  if  oiie  feels 
a  little  indisposed  the  symmetrical  ar- 
rangement of  all  material  objects  will  be 
conducive  for  a  good  appetite. 

What  possibilities  await  the  future  can 
scarcely    be    conceived    by    the    liuman 
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mind.  Physicians  will  not  have  ^ny  |  will  place  them  side  by  side  with  man. 
employment  in  the  line  of  practicing  j  In  the  moulds  of  the  present  are  swelling 
medicine.  Drugs  will  be  dispensed  of  acorns  of  future  forests.  All  are  links 
largely,  for  we  will  have  but  very  little  in  endless  chain,  forms  in  endless  pro- 
.■^iekne.^s  and  when  anything  of  this  kind   cession. 

occurs,  the  beauties  of  nature  together  There  is  no  further  wall;  nothing  but 
with  the  resplendent  workmanship  of  space  before  and  after  us.  Civilization 
man  will  compensate  and  alleviate  all  means  creating  wants  and  desires.  The 
existing  pain.  When  ever  t>ie  applica-  more  highly  civilized  a  nation  is,  the 
tion  of  drugs  is  resorted  to  the  result  more  time  it  will  devote  to  man's  better 
will  be  this:  sure  cure  without  failure.  '  nature.  The  boy  or  girl  is  not  free  who 
Medical  surgery  is  just  in  its  infancy  in  is  compelled  to  toil  from  sun  rise  until 
•this  age.  In  the  coming  race  the  ad-  the  blanket  of  night  envelops  him.  But 
vancement  in  this  profession  will  be  mar- '  when  sufficient  amount  oi  wealth  has 
velous  and  almost  Godlike  in  power.  ,  been  accumulated  in  order  that  each  one 
It  will  be  quite  common  to  dissect  the  ;  may  have  plenty  ol  time  for  reflection, 
patients  alive  and  detect  any  germs  of  then,  just  at  that  moment  he  or  she  corn- 
disease  to  which  the  body  may  be  subject  mences  to  live.  This  is  what  science 
^J,]_  and  invention  is  doing  for  the    human 

The  farmer  v.-ill  have  an  easier  time  family.  And  it  is  in  these  recent  years 
than  he  has  ever  dreamed  about.  He  that  such  grand  strides  are  being  made 
can  sit  in  his  parlor  and  at  the  same  ,  in  this  direction.  What  science  may  do 
time  be  cultivating  his  crop  by  machin-  :  no  mortal  man  can  tell,  but  that  she  will 
ery  propelled  by  electricity.  Hcrses  change  the  conditions  of  our  life  is  in- 
will  be  of  little  import.  All  the  farmer's  evitable.  The  sentiment  of  laughter's 
work  will  be  very  easily  done  when  he  iu.spiring  music  will  envelop  the  homes 
can  have  all  the  plowing  and  hoeing  per-  of  the  newly  wedded  couples.  Sobriety 
formed  by  machinery.  A  pleasant  thing  will  be  married  to  intelligence, 
it  will  bo  to  farm  when  the  farmer  can  Men  and  women  will  understand  each 
Ht  in  the  shade  and  do  his  work  just  as   other  better  and   married  life  will  be  a 


men  of  other  professions  do  at  the  pres- 
ent day.     The   rays   of  the   sun   by  day 


paradise  in  all  the  homes.     Lovers  can- 
not conceal  their  faults  and  evil  disposi- 


,i,d   tlie  moon   beams  by  niglit   will   be  j  tions,  but  they  will  be  enabled  to  read 
vitilized  for  cooking  the  food.     What   a  {the  very  intentions  of  the  heart.      Prac-. 
nice   time  the   ladies  will  have  in    those   ticing  deception  will  be  impossible, 
days  of  serenity  and  j.rogressive  achieve-!      In    4000,    John    Sanders,    (says   Mr. 

ments. 

If  the  past  was  feudalistic,  the  future 
will  be  (k'luociatic.     If  the  past  ignored 


and    traiiii'l<'d  upon    women,  the    future 


Harben,)  discovered  and  put  into  prac- 
tice thought — telegraphy.  This  discov- 
ery was  the  signal  for  the  introduction 
in   colleges    and  schools    of  science    of 
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mind-reading  and  so  great  by  the  year 
5000  had  been  the  progress  in  that 
branch  of  knowledge  that  words  were 
spol<en  only  by  the  lowest  classes  of  the 
uneducated.  If  a  man  had  an  evil 
thought  it  was  read  in  his  heart  and  he 
was  not  allowed  to  keep  it.  Scientists 
were  astonished  when  a  great  inventor 
announced  that  at  the  height  of  four 
thousand  feet,  he  could  disconnect  an 
air-ship  from  the  laws  of  gravitation,  and 
cause  it  to  stand  still  in  space  till  the 
earth  had  turned  over.  Fancy  what 
must  have  been  that  immortal  genius' 
feelings  when  he  stood  in  space  and  saw 
the  earth  for  the  first  time  whirling 
beneath  him. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  electricity 
applied  in  some  proper  way  may  eventu- 
ally be  found  capable  of  destroying  bac- 
teria and  microbes,  now  known  to  be 
the  cause  of  disease  so  destructive  to  ani- 
mal and  even  vegetable  life.  The 
future  is  but  the  unfolding  of  the 
effects  of  the  myriad  agencies  of  the  past. 
It  may,  in  the  broadest  sense  even,  be 
but  the  repetition,  more  or  less  closely, 
of  what  has  already  become  a  part  of  the 
past,  a  result  of  a  universal  evolution 
which  has  repeated  itself  again  and  - 
again.  With  millions  and  millions  of 
suns  and  their  darker  attendant  satel- 
lites, with  limitless  past  and  endless 
future  time,  a  universe  such  as  that  of 
which  we  arc  a  part  must  have  approxi- 
mately repeated  itself,  even  though  the 
series  of  changes  or  succession  of  events 
be  as  unbroken  as  the  time  for  their 
unfolding  i»  infinitely  extended. 


Yes,  there  will  be  instruments  so  com- 
plete   in    formation    and   stiucture    that 
direct  com-munication   with  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  planets  will  be  an  every  day'     \ 
thing.     The  moon  will  sing  a  joyful  solo       / 
with  the  modest  chorus  of  the  stars  twink-      / 
ling  in  the  transparent  shades  of  space.      I 
Science,   Oli   science!     Immor!:ality,    Oh       \ 
Immortality!       Man    is   transcendently        / 
beautiful,  now,  as  he  stands  on  the  brink      / 
of   eternity    and  catches   the  strains    of    / 
music  floating  from  above,  as  there  sweeps   j 
over  his  soul  the  splendid  consciousness    I 
of  having  done  his  duty. 

Time  with  its  ceasele.ss  ebb  and  flow 
has  rolled  on,  bearing  the  centuries  on 
her  bosom.  It  was  in  truth  a  conflict 
of  giants;  the  past  warring  with  the 
impulse  of  the  future;  night  striving  to 
quench  dawn. 

Life  will  be  as  beautiful  as  the  glori- 
fied ea.st  when  the  roseate  dawn  flings 
back  the  sable  mantle 'of  night — pure 
as  the  opening  lily  jewelled  with  the 
diamonds  of  dew — brave  as  the  spirit  of 
truth  which  tlie  world  can  never  subdue, 
and  gentle,  loving,  and  tender  as  the 
zephyrs  of  eve,  that  rock  the  roses  to 
sleep. 

Some  elements  are  comparatively  un- 
changing; the  snow  v.'ill  fall,  spring  will 
come,  men  and  women  love,  the  stars 
will  rise  and  set,  and  grass  return  again 
and  again  in  vast  rythms  of  green,  but 
society  will  not  be  the  same. 

W.  11.   ALBf^IQIIT. 
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PERSONALAND  LOCAL  DEPARTMENT 


W.  H   ALBRIGHT,  Editor. 


Hssays! 

Seniors!! 

Orations!!! 

"Yes,  I  guess  you  are  about  right 
boss." 

Ask   Mr.   S. —  who  answered  his 
letter. 

Commencement  June  the  6th,  7th 
and  8th. 

What  are  you  going  to  do  during 
vacation? 

Have  you  paid  your  subscription 
to  the  Monthly? 

"Good  evening,  Air.   Parks,  with 
a  graceful  bow." 

A  prep.  (Mr.  Y., )  says  he  is  taking 
the  A.  B.  course. 

Rev.  J,  W.  Rawls  preached  at  Bigj 
Falls  the  9th  of  April.  | 

Prof.  Kendrick  preached  at  Bur- 
lington Easter  Sunday. 

You   are    cordially  inv^ited   to  be 
present  at  Commencement. 


Rev.  W.  C.  Wicker  preached  at 
Union  second  Sunday  in  April. 

The  Lexington  Cornet  Band  will 
furnish  music  for  commencement. 

Mr.  W.  says  that  modern  history 
begins  in  the  \ear  fifteen  thousand. 

Rev.  R.  H.  Peel  preached  at  Gib- 
sonville  the  2nd  Sunday  in  .\pril. 

At  the  recent  election  Mr.  John 
I'ook  was  elected  Mayor  of  our 
town. 

It  is  reported  that  Elon  shall  soon 
have  a  new  livery  stable.  Good, 
we  need  it. 

Miss  Bettie  Graham,  a  former  stu-  ^ 
dent  of  Elon  gave  us  a  pleasant  call 
during  Eastf  r. 

Bart  says  that  heis  now  thinking 
of  entering  Salem  Female  Academy 
next  session. 

Miss  Eula  Dixon,  on*,  of  the  edit 
ors  of  the  Guilford  Collegian, 
attended  the  Anniversary  debate, 
held  the  31st  of  March. 
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Our  worthy  instructor,  Miss  Irene 
Johnson,  recently  visited  her  sister 
at  Durham. 

Hur  worthy  teacher.  Miss  Emma 
Harward,  spent  Easter  at  her  home 
in  Chapel  Hill. 

Our  Matron  has  been  sick  for 
some  time,  but  we  are  glad  to  say 
she  is  improving  rapidly. 

Hon.  E.  E.  Holland  from  Suffolk 
Va.,  will  deliver  the  Literary  Ad- 
dress i..t  Commencement. 

Who  was  the  fellow  that  attended 
the  Convention  of  the  "Young  Men's 
C.  P.  &  Y.  V."  at  Winston? 

Miss  Lillie  Strowd,  who  is  teach- 
ing instrumental  music  at  Ramseur 
came  home  to  spend  Easter. 

English  Prof. — "Who  were  the 
forefathers  of  the  Celtic  race?  Mr, 
P.  replied:  "their  ancestors." 

Serenades  are  not  quite  so  numer- 
ous as  they  were  last  session.  Per- 
haps we  are  getting  more  students. 

Young  ladies,  will  you  please  call 
at  Mrs.  K.  E.  Thompson's  while  in 
Builington.  She  has  something  for 
you. 

Teacher  on  Geometry  class— -"Mr. 
S —  What  is  a  poly  hedron?" 

Mr.  S— •  "It's  a  hedron  with  four 
sides." 

A  sign   of  prosperity. — "It  keeps 


three  agents  busilj^  engaged,  both 
day  and  night  to  do  the  R.  K.  busi* 
ness  at  the  depot." 

Dignity  personified — those  two 
Seniors  who  think  that  by  blacking 
their  faces,  their  comple-s.ion  will  be 
injured.    They  are  white  folks. 

The  question  has  thus  been  asked, 
"shall  the  Glee  Club  give  a  concert 
during  Commencement?"  The  stu' 
dents  say  Yes.  What  say  the  fac- 
ulty? 

Boys,  look  over  our  advertise- 
ments before  buying  3'our  Summer 
goods.  Buy  from  those  who  pat- 
ronize "us.  Young  ladies  do  like- 
wise. 

Ask  some  member  of  the  class  in 
Soph.  English  to  name  the  three 
theories  concerning  the  origin  of 
language.  Any  of  them  Vv^ill  beglad 
to  do  it. 

Rev.  James  Maple,  D.  D.,  of  Mil- 
ford,  New  Jersey,  has  accepted  the 
invitation  to  preach  the  baccalau- 
reate sermon  for  commencement. 
We  feel  sure  that  Dr.  Maple  will 
give  us  an  excellent  sermon. 

Easter  monday  was  duly  observed 
by  suspension  of  college  work.  The 
boys  and  girls,  from  all  indications, 
had  a  pleasant  time.  At  least  they 
made  good  use  of  the  time  allotted 
them  for  recreation  and  merriment. 
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College  work  was  suspended  on 
Frida}'  the  31st  of  Alarch,  on 
account  of  the  deatli  of  Miss  Blanche 
Long.  Nearly  all  the  students  and 
Faculry  attend-.-d  the  funeral  servi- 
ces which  were  held  at  2  o'clock,  P. 
M. 

Prof.  S.  P.  Blair,  of  Guilford  col- 
lege lectured  in  the  chapel  on  the 
progress  and  work  of  the  State  Sun- 
day School  Association.  We  would 
be  glad  to  have  Prof.  Blair  call 
again  and  talk  to  the  good  people 
of  f'lon. 

Would  it  not  be  advisable— ves, 
a  step  in  the  right  direction,  to  get 
our  Campus  in  a  little  better  dress 
before  Commcncemenu.  Say,  have 
those  brick  piles  etc  on  North  side! 
of  the  College  for  instance.  A  little  The  death  of  Miss  Blanche  Long, 
grading  on  the  walks  would   also   one   of  our  congenial   and   beloved 


would  tell  them  he  wanted  to  con- 
tribute something  to  their  happi- 
ness, but  he  made  his  departure 
without  telling  what  that  "some- 
thing" was,  and  it  is  rumored  by 
the  girls  he  meant  his  (heart.)  Alas! 

One  evening  not  long  ago  one  of 
our  aspiring  Sophomorts  put  on 
false  beard  and  w-^nt  to  the  store 
and  placed  himself  in  a  conspicuous 
position  to  get  introductions  to  our 
school  boys  and  professors  and  rest 
assured  he  accomplished  his  pur- 
pose, (if  he  had  any,)  for  two  of  the 
boys  were  ardently  engaged  in  giv- 
ing introductions  to  the  so-called 
stranger  or  Mr.  P.,  from  Ctiarlotte 
Quite  a  volume  ol  laughter  was  pro- 
duced. 


help  the  appearance  of  things. 

A  large  audience  was  present  to 
hear  the  discussion  of  the  Sig-ns  of 
the  Times  Judges— Rev.  \V.  T. 
Walker,  Kev.  W.  G.  Clements   and 


students,  casts  a  sad  and  gloomy 
feeling  over  our  minds.  Miss 
Blanche  contributed  an  article  to 
the  February  number  of  the  Month- 
ly entitled — "Beyond  the  Alps  lies 
Kev.  W.  W.  Staley.  Question  was  Italy."  which  has  been  compliment- 
decided  in  favor  of  the  Negative.  1  ^d  verj^  highly  by  other  college  mag- 
After  which  was  given  a  social  I  azines.  We  miss  her  ver}'  much 
entertainment  for  one  hour,  with  both  in  the  class  room  and  social 
much  pleasure  flowing  therefrom.       circles,  and  we  extend  our  sympa- 

A  certain  youngman  spent  Easter  j  *^'^'  ^°  ^^'^  bereaved  family, 
at    Elon,   who    was    a    student    in  j     Much   interest    is    manifested    at 
another  in.stitution,  and  it  is  report-   pre-^^ent  in  the  College  sports,  espe- 

ed  that    he  became    "smitten"  on  cially  in  base  ball  and  tennis.     The 

I 

some  of  our  pretty  young  girls  and  j  young  men  deserve  credit  for  the 
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work  done  on  the  ball  ground,  with  also  five  good  Tennis  courts,  in 
Messrs  B.  F.  Long  and  T.L.  Craw-j  which  the  young  ladies  take  special 
t'ord  as  Captains,  we  maybe  sure  of  i  interest.  They  are  fast  becoming 
good  playing.  Elon  has  as  good  |  excellent  players.  However  "Kil- 
material  as  other  Colleges.  Why  I  dee"  holds  the  championship  among 
not   make  good  players!     We  have  j  the  young  men. 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  NOTES 


W.  C.  WICKER,  Editor, 


Daring  the  last  month  there  has 
been  a  greater  interest  taken  in  the 
Association  work  than  usual.  The 
attendance  has  been  large  and  the 
meetings  very  interesting.  One 
young  man  has  accepted  Christ 
within  the  last  month.  There  is 
only  one  morethat  is  without  hope. 
This  one  arose  at  our  last  praj^er 
meeting,  and  we  most  earnestly 
desire  to  see  him  led  to  the  Savior. 
The  delegates  who  attended  the 
State  Convention  returned  filled 
with  enthusiasm  over  the  proceed- 
ings. All  seemed  to  rejoice  over  the 
conversion  of  one  of  our  number  at 
the  Convention.  We  can  all  feel  the 
life  that  is  imported  to  the  work  by 


the  delegates.  There  is  a  great 
power  for  good  to  be  accomplished 
by  the  young  men  of  cur  country 
and  when  they  come  together  for 
the  promulgation  of  the  work  of 
Christ  it  seems  that  the  Holy  spirit 
sanctifies  their  hearts  to  the  work 
and  great  good  is  accomplished. 

The  Association  has  decided  to 
send  a  young  man  to  the  Summer 
school  at  Northfield,  Mass.,  con- 
ducted b}'  Mr.  Moody.  We  expect 
much  good  to  be  derived  from  this 
for  we  have  felt  the  influence  of  Mr. 
Moffitt  who  attended  the  Summer 
school  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  last 
Summer. 

The  Association  is  doing  aconsid- 
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erable  amount  of  work  in  the  com 
munity  in  supplying  teachers  for 
Sunday  Schools,  organizing  schools, 
furnishing  Sunday  School  Superin- 
tendents and  establishing  preach- 
ing points. 

The  Bible  classes  continue  to  pur- 
sue their  course  of  study  with  inter- 
est. 

We  hope  to  see  the  work  continue 
to  irrow  in  interest  for  the  Associa- 


tion work  is  a  great  factor  in  the 
molding  of  Christian  character  in 
our  colleges.  This  is  a  time  when  a 
true  culture  requires  every  faculty 
of  man's  nature  to  be  cultivated  to 
the  greatest  perfection  morality  is 
rapidly  gaining  ground  in  our  col- 
lege and  ma}'  it  continue  until  every 
college  student  shall  be  led  to 
Christ. 
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CLIPPINGS. 


E.  MOFFITT,  Editor. 


Love's  season  seems  to  be  about 
all  the  3^ear  round. 

It  is  always  springtime  with  a 
Waterburv  watch. 

History  may  be  called  the  guide- 
post  to  the  nations  of  earth. 

Whatever  one's  lot  in  life  he  should 
have  ofood  deeds  to  show  for  it. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  live 
without  work,  and  that  is  to  prey 
without  ceasing. 

One  is  often  surprised  at  having 
bought  goods  so  cheap,  until  after 
the  peddler  is  gone. 

A  hog  in  a  pen  never  tries  to  be 
anything  else,  but  the  one  in  a  street 
car  tries  to  pass  himself  off  for  a 
man. 

One  reason  why  it  takes  so  long 
to  save  the  world  is  because  so 
much  of  the  preaching  is  aimed 
at  the  head. 

He  who  knows  he  is  in  the  world 
lor  a  very  little  while,  who  knows 
and  feels  it,  strikes  for  the  centre  of 


living.  He  does  the  little  da.il}- 
things  of  life,  but  he  doesthem  for 
a  purpose 

Many  a  woman  would  like  to 
command  her  husband  to  do  this 
and  that,  but  finds  it  difiicult  to 
rise  to  the  point  of  order. 

Adeline— "What  would  you  do  if 
you  were  in  my  shoes?" 

Madge — (after  glancing  at  them) 
"Get  about  four  sizes  smaller." 

The  man  who  doesn't  love  his 
brother  on  the  other  iide  of  the 
earth  doesn't  lo\e  his  brother 
on  the  other  side  of  thes  trect. 

The  history  of  the  past  has  been 
recorded  that  we  may  know  how 
nnd  where  our  predecessors  suc- 
ceeded or  failed  and  profit  bv  their 
experience. 

"Is  this  a  fast  train?"  asked  the 
traveling  man  of  the  conductor. 
"Of  course  it  is,"  was  the  repl^^  "I 
thought  so.  Would  yon  mind  m\' 
getting  out  to  see  whatit  isfastto." 
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Great  men  are  the  fire-pillars  in 
this  dark  pilgrimage  of  mankind; 
they  stand  as  heavenly  signs,  ever- 
lasting witnesses  of  what  has  been, 
prophetic  tokens  of  what  may  still 
be,  the  revealed,  embodied  possibili- 
ties of  human  nature. — Carlyle. 

Johns  Hopkins  is  now  open  to 
women  on  some  terms  as  to  men. 

•uiiraoAv  V.  sat.i.io.M  Jgair{:).(uV,'  s^eaaqj  jj 
*..\0U5[  o:)  ;ou  ;r|igno  ax^s  Jgtiuiiauios  s^%i 
•Avoqaiuos  :>i  )1j  ^a.§  \\^^^^  ^aq  hoa  ;ng 
'Avot^s  'B  JO  :;xq  %S'eii\  9i{}  s«i[  aqs  jj 
•Siiuij.ii?j  ii  o;  s;uao  nd:j  .la^t'Ai  ni^-"-  P^Y 
•pija.!  AlpBaj^B  s^aqs  uiaod  siqj^ 
Avoqanios  ii  ;'B  }9S  Pt8x:[S  AVoui[  a/V\ 

'p'Baq  .I9I{  no  pUlJ^S  O^  piJt^  81(8  JJ 

God  be  thanked  for  books.  They 
are  the  voices  of  the  distant  and  the 
dead,  and  make  us  heirs  of  the  spir- 
itual life  of  past  ages.  Books  are 
the  true  believers.  They  give  to  all 
who  will  faithfully  use  them,  the 
Society,  the  spiritual  presence,  of  the 
best  and  greatest  of  our  raccv — 
Charity. 

Gfammcp. 

Gfammer  is  not  as  prosaic  as 
some  wonld  seem  to  think.  In  fact 
it  can  be  made  quite  otherwise. 
The  following  from  a  young  lady, 
of  course,  is  a  very  great  improve- 
ment upon  Smith's  Practical,  which 
we  all  studied  many  \ears  ago. 
Thus  runneth  the  narrative;  "Kiss 
is  a  conjunction  because  it  connects 


It  is  a  verb  because  it  signifies  to 
act  and  to  be  acted  upon.  It  is  an 
interrogation  or  at  least  sounds 
like  one,  and  is  a  pronoun  because 
she  always  stands  for  a  kiss.  It  is 
also  a  noun  because  it  i.s  the  name 
of  the  osculatory  action,  both  com- 
mon and  proper,  second  person  nec- 
essarily. Plural  number,  because 
there  is  always  more  thr^u  one. 
Masculine  and  femenine  gender, 
mixed.  Frequently  the  case  is  gov- 
erned by  circumstances  and  light, 
according  to  rule  one.  If  he  smite 
you  on  the  one  cheek  turn  the  other 
for  a  smack  also.  It  should  always 
begin  w  th  a  capital  letter,  be  often 
repeated,  continued  as  long  as  pos- 
sible, and  ended  with  along  period* 
Kiss  might  be  conjugated,  but 
never  to  be  declined."  Not  to  be 
excelled  in  the  passing  of  compli- 
ments,  we  present  the  following  as 
the  grammatical  opinion  of  a  voung 
man  who  was  called  on  to  parse 
w^oman.  "AsS  a  noun,  she  is  the 
objective  case.  As  a  pronoun,  she 
stands  for  herself.  As  a  verb,  anv 
thing  but  passive;jmperativemood, 
present  tense  when  she  desires  you 
to  serve  her,  but  subjective  mood, 
and  future  tense  when  you  ask  her 
to  marry  you.  As  an  adjective,  she 
is  the  superlative  degree.  As  a  con- 
junction', she  is  a  failure— her  sen- 
tences are    not  connected.    As  an 
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exclamation,  perennial.  I  cannot 
say  she  is  an  adverb,  for  she  does 
not  modify  anything.  As  an  arti- 
cle, indefinite,  but  worth  the  world 
to  any  man.    I  love  her  in  any  mood 


or    case,    especially  the    indicative 
mood    and    possessive    case,     but 
always  in  the  feminine  gender. — The 
Peabody  Record. 
A-m-e-n,  to  the  above. 
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What  is  woman's  sphere.  What 
place  can  £.nd  ought  she  fill  in  this 
world?  Must  she  practice  law, 
medicine,  or  preaching?  Some 
sa^'  yes,  others  say  no.  Mere  prin- 
ciple, theory  and  speculation  can 
settle  no  question.  What  this  age 
demands  and  what  we  must  have 
is  practice — fact.-- ^truths.  It  is  bet- 
ter to  have  one  fact  than  ten  thous- 
and theories.  Do  you  ask  then 
what  woman  can  and  ought,  or 
should  do?  My  reply  is  study  the 
lives  of  women  and  see  in  what 
sphere  they  have  done  the  most  for 
the  world,  humanity  and  the  times 


in  which  the\'  lived.  That  we  may 
have  an  example  and  a  fact  or  two 
over  which  we  may  contemplate 
instead  of  merely  speculate.  I 
come  before  you  with  one  of  the 
sweetest,  purest,  noblest  characters 
of  our  country  and  our  century  and 
thus  giving  a  single,  living,  prac- 
tical example  ask  what  she  has 
done?  And  our  moral  shall  be  what 
woman,  has  done  woman  can  do. 
This  then  is  our  excuse  for  the  pres- 
ent subject  and  I  beg  you,  bear 
with  me  while  we  study  it. 

As  one  reads   and  contempl  ^tes 
the    wonderful    deeds    and    noble 
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achievements  of  Dorothy  Dix  one 
can  not  refrain  from  saying  that 
the  age  of  miracles  surely  has  not 
passed.  Let  us  study  for  a  few 
moments  this  interesting  character 
Miss  Dix  was  born  April  4  1802  in 
the  State  of  Maine.  Here  she  lived 
only  a  short  time.  Her  father  being 
of  a  shiftless,  aimless,  and  wander- 
ing dispOvsition  she  left  her  home 
•  and  put  herself  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  her  grand  mother,  who  was 
a  lady  of  some  wealth,  sense,  fore- 
thought and  splendid  character, 
and  then  lived  in  Boston,  Mass. 
She  felt  that  seeking  refuge  in  her 
grandmother's  house  was  the  best 
and  in  fact  the  only  chance  of  se- 
curing a  fit  education  for  herself. 
Very  early  in  life  she  could  have 
lived  in  perfect  ease  and  comfort, 
but  she  preferred  not  to  live  in  idle- 
ness and  at  ease  while  she  was  sur- 
rounded by  and  was  so  deeply  sen- 
sible of  so  much  human  suffering 
in  the  world.  Her  grand  mother 
too,  was  a  no  less  thoughtful  and 
sympathetic  woman  and  knew  that 
luxurious  surroundings  and  flowery 
beds  of  ease  had  their  evil  tenden- 
cies She  felt  that  it  was  her  duty 
to  allow  no  task  of  Dorothy's  to 
be  done  in  a  half  handed  or  hap- 
hazard way  there  was  no  asteof 
time  to  be  permitted.  She  was 
taught  the  nesessity  of  resolutely 
confronting  the  world  and  fighting 


her  way  with  her  own  resour- 
ces. While,  yet  a  child,  this  no 
doubt  seemed  severe  and  cruel. 
Though  in  later  life,  people  come  to 
be  grateful  for  many  things  which 
in  childhood  looked  only  hard  and 
cruel.  The  day  was  to  arrive  when 
Miss  Dix  in  her  watchful  supervis- 
ion of  vast  institutions  for  the  re- 
lief of  human  misery  was  to  prove 
the  invaluable  benefit  of  this  rigid 
training.  Her  grand  mother  w^as 
an  old  woman  and  her  home  was 
grim  and  joyless  Dorothy  had 
shelter  and  education  but  as  for  a 
warm  heart  and  loving  arms  in 
which  to  nestle  and  confide  this  the 
kind  heavens  did  not  grant  her. 
She  began  teaching  a  small  school 
for  little  children  in  Worcester  when 
she  was  only  fourteen.  There  was 
in  those  days  but  one  career  of  inde- 
pendence an  accomplished  girl  could 
look  forward  to  the  vocation  of  the 
teacher.  She  was  much  loved  by 
all  her  pupils.  Indeed  she  was  an 
accomplished  teacher,  active  and 
diligent.  Nor  was  she  satisfied  to 
instruct  the  children  of  the  wealthy 
alone,  she  knew  the  importance  of 
an  education  to  all  and  when  she 
gazed  upon  the  poor  and  neglected 
children,  it  made  her  heart  sad. 
She  knew  that  right  then  it  was  iu 
her  power  to  do  them  some  good. 
So  she  gets  permission  of  her  grand 
mother  after  pleading  very  faith- 
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fully  to  establish  a  little  school  in  a 
room  over  the  barn,  for  these  mis- 
erable, idle  and  ignorant  children 
who  were  running  over  the  streets. 
The  children  gladly  responded  and 
it  was  not  to  find  themselves  tor- 
mented with  rigid  catechising  and 
a  cast  iron  drill,  but  to  be  taken 
into  open  arms  of  love  and  to  be 
ushered  into  a  new  world  of  beauty 
and  freedom.  Like  the  feeble  be- 
ginnings in  another  "upper  cham- 
ber" in  Judea  this  early  attempt 
stretching  out  a  helping  hand  to 
out  cast  children,  was  to  leaden  to 
far  reaching  results. 

The  little  barn  school  proved  the 
nucleus  eut  of  which,  in  years  later, 
tender,  affectionate  and  womanly 
appeals. 

Listen  I  She  saw  as  a  result  of 
was  developed  the  beneficent  work 
of  the  Warren  Street  Chapel- 
How  many  of  us  girls  to-night 
have  it  in  our  power  to  do  some 
good  to  rescue  some  poor  children 
from  vice  and  guilt  as  did  our  hero- 
ine? Indeed  we  think  it  is  not  under- 
stood as  it  should  be  what  is  possi- 
ble for  a  noble  christian  woman  to 
accomplish  in  her  own  way  in  this 
world.  Or  it  seems  to  us  that  we 
should  come  across  a  Dorothy  Dix 
hi  ore  often  than  we  do. 

How  often  it  is,  that  by  a  sWeet 
smile  or  a  pleasant  word  or  a  sim- 


ple kind  deed  we  have  such  a  grand 
opportunity  lor  doing  good.     Per- 
haps, we  might  heal  a  heart  that's 
broken,  just  by  uttering  one  kind 
and  loving  word.    While  Miss  Dix 
was  yet  very  young  her  health  was 
indeed  very  poor  and  she  had  almost 
despaired  of  her  recovery.    A  change 
of  climate  became  necessary.     Tho* 
she  was  conscious  of  her  illness  she 
alwa3's  wore  a  bright  and  cheerful 
countenance  and  was  ever  thinking 
of  some    one  who  was  worse  off 
than  her  self.    She  was  aware  that 
she  had  a  mission  in  this  world  and 
and  was  ever  praying  and  hoping 
and  believing  that  she    would  be 
spared    to    perform  that    mission. 
May  we  not  get  a  lesson  from  this 
great  character?     We  should  appre- 
ciate our  health  more  than  we  do. 
And  not  be  ready  to  despair  and 
say,  "I  know  I  am  the  most  misera- 
ble   creature  in  the  world."    Just 
pause    a    moment.    Can   you    not 
always  find  some  one  whose  condi- 
tion is  worse  than  your  own?    By 
her   faith    Miss    Dix'    health    was 
iiestored,    and    after    returning    to 
America  from  Europe,  her  mind  and 
body  were  still  in  sympathy-  for  the 
poor  and    afflicted  especially  ths.t 
worst    afflicted    and    most    to    be 
pitied  of  all  God's   creatures — the 
insane.    Now  are  you  expecting  to 
hear  me  say  that  our  heroine  en- 
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tered  the  pulpit  to  denounce  the  siif  '  correct  idea  of  affairs  till  she  visited 
lering  and  oppression  of  the  land,  i  the  miserable  places  of  their  abode, 
or  that  she  entered  the  bar  to  plead  i  She  raised  no  wild  feminine  shrieks 


for  them,  and  so,  take  man's  place 

«  in  life?    If  so   let    me  assure    you 

before  I  tell  you  of  her  many  noble 

deeds.     That  she  did  not.     But  in 


ofhorror  when  first  theabj-ss  ofevil 
had  opened  up  before  her,  but 
patiently  explored  the  depths  of  the 
interior,   sternly  shutting  her  lips 


her  own  sweet,  noble,    gentle  and  i  till  she  could  come  out  again  to  the 


womanly  way  she  accomplished 
ten  thousand  times  more  than  she 
could  ever  have  accomplished 
otherwise.  Not  for  notoriety  nor 
for  honor  in  this  world  nor  for 
fame  did  she  give  herself  to  spend 
and  be  spent,  but  it  was  through  a 
noble  self-sacrificing  spirit  of  a 
godly,  womanly  nature  and  char- 
acter that  she  was  enabled  to  save 
thousands  from  great  suffering  and 
torture.  Seeing  how  the  poor 
unfortunate  insane  of  our  country 
were  being  chained  and  brutally 
treated  in  dark  prison  cells,  dunge- 
ones,  closets,  stalls  and  half  kept 
poor  houses,  how  bodil}^  torture 
was  thus  added  to  mental  agon^^ 
she  determined  to  lend  her  influence 
to  rescuing  this  class  of  poor  un- 
fortunates as  far  as  possible,  from 
the  cesspools  of  misery,  agony  and 
woe  into  which  they  had  been 
thrown.     She  had  heard   how   the 


light   of    day  to  report  what  her 
eyes    had    seen      and     her     heart 
had  felt.    She  set  herself  to  work 
writing  to  the    prison   authorities 
all  over  her  State,  begging  them  to 
have  mercv  and  pity  on  their fellovv 
creatures.     Now  do  not  understand 
me  to  say  that  she  entered  the  halls 
of  legislation  or  that  she  made  sym- 
pathetic speeches  for  the  protection 
of  those  of  her  suffering   and  out- 
raged   sex.      She  did  not  do   this. 
Always  she    laid  great    stress    on 
preserving    her    womanly    dignit}^ 
and  show  plainly  how  easy  it  was 
to  vulgarize  alike,  a  cause  and  its 
representative  by    a    pushing  and 
teasing  demeanor.    She  would  iiavc 
her  inflilential  friends  to  bring  in  the 
members  of  the  house,    to  her  own 
parlor.     There  in  a  mild  and  tender 
argument  she  wrought  on  tnem  in 
every   way  possible  for  her  great 
desire.     The  relief  and  comfort  of 
insane    were  kept  chained,  beaten  i  the  insane.     Will    you    believe    me 
with  rods  and  lashed   into  obedi-  j  when  I  tell  yoti  the  result  of  these 
ence  just  as  if  they  were  so  mauA'    tender,  affectionate  and  womanly 
brutes  but  never  could  she  form   a    appeals. 
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Listen!  She  saw  as  a  result  of 
this  labor  the  establishment  in  our 
land  of  twenty-four  insane  asylums. 
These  were  founded  through  her 
womanly  influence,  and  I  declare 
they  stand  to-da^-  as  the  proudest 
monuments  ever  erected  to  perpetu- 
ate the  noble  achie\^ments  of  anj^ 
woman.  How  many  Jjjorth  Caro- 
linians knew  that  this  woman  was 
the  founder  of  our  insane  Asylum  at 
Raleigh!  Again  did  you  ever  think 
before  but  for  this  woman  and  her 
influence,  the  insane  of  our  land  and 
country  must  have  been  kept  possi- 
bly till  this  da^'  in  our  prisons  and 
work  houses — houses  and  arrange- 
ments with  rough, hard,  brutal  and 
inhumane  masters,  suited  only  for 
dealing  with  criminals,  out-laws, 
murderers  and  the  like?  Yes  it  was 
by  the  influence  of  this  noble,  gen- 
tle, womanly  woman  that  these 
dungeons  of  darkness  have  been 
transformed  into  homes  of  light  and 
comfort  and  these  beds  of  agonizing 
thorns  have  been  softened  into  pil- 
lows of  downy  feathers.  In  ten- 
der admiration  the  name  and  life  of 
Dorothy  Dix  must  ever  lie  enshrined 
in  all  our  hearts.  God  bless  that 
noble  life.  On  July  17th  1887 
closed  the  existence  of  one  of  Ameri- 
ca's most  useful  and  noble  women 


and  one  of  heaven's  sweetest  spirits 
took  its  flight  to  the  God  who  gave 
it.  What  a  host  must  then  daily 
go  up  to  heaven  to  sing  the  praises 
of  the  sweet  and  noble  and  Chris- 
tian spirit  Dorothy  Dix.  Nor  is  this 
all.  These  homes  for  the  insane 
still  stand  and  are  doing  their  noble 
work  Hence  years  after  the  great 
men  of  this  and  other  countries 
shall  have  died  and  be^^n  forgotten 
the  name  of  Miss  Dix  will  be  hon- 
ored, loved,  praised,  admiied  and 
revered — yes  to  generations  j'^et 
unborn.  So  much  for  this  great 
character.  This  woman,  who  was 
ready  and  willing  to  utilize  the  tal- 
ent God  had  given  her,  this  woman 
who  spent  her  life  in  doing  good  in 
the  world  and  who  has  thereby 
brought  more  happiness,  peace  and 
comfort  into  the  world  than  thous- 
ands of  others  who  have  spent  their 
time,  talent  and  means  in  idleness 
or  in  trying  to  do  something  for 
which  they  were  not  fitted — this  I 
say  is  such  a  character  as  the  world 
will  ever  love  and  revere  and  in  this 
life  there  is  a  true,  beautifvl  and 
noble  lessonfor  all  women  ofto-day 
who  may  desire  to  know  what 
woman's  sphere  is. 

Emma  Williamson. 
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THE  TRUE  IDEAL  OF  A  NATION, 


When  these  suggestive  words  fall 
upon  our  ears,  our  hearts  naturally 
runtotha  fathers  of  the  Republic 
Their  noble  forms  rise  up  before  us 
and  seem  to  pass  in  timely  march 
of  successive  generations.  They 
come  from  the  historic  rock  of  Plym- 
outh, from  the  ruined  forces  of  RaU 
eigh,  from  the  Divine  companion- 
ship of  William  Penn,  from  theanx^ 
ious  counsels  ofthe  Revolutioii,  and 
from  every  field  of  sacrifice,  on 
which,  in  harmony  with  the  spirit 
of  their  age,  they  sealed  their  devo- 
tion to  duty  with  their  blood.  But 
we  are  no  longer  to  boast  of  what 
We  are  doing  or  what  has  been  done 
for  us.  We  are  to  walk  humbly  and 
think  meekly  of  ourselves.  We  are 
to  increase  the  inheritance  hich 
has  been  left  us,  but  we  are  not  to 
enjoy  it  without  transmitting  it  to 
the  nest  generation,  and  without 
adding  to  it  ourselves.  Let  us  imi- 
tate what  in  our  fathers  was  loftVf 
pure  and  good,  ever  seeking  to 
profit  by  their  mistakes. 


Avoiding,  then,  all  exultation  in 
the  prosperity  that  has  enriched 
our  land,  and  in  the  extending  influ- 
ence of  the  blessings  of  freedom,  let 
us  consider  what  we  can  do  to  ele- 
vate our  character,  to  add  to  the 
happiness  of  all,  and  to  attain  to 
to  her  righteousness  which  exalt- 
eth  a  nation^ 

The  heart  gro  s  faint  at  the 
murderous  attack  upon  an  enemv 
distracted  by  civil  fends,  weak  at 
home,  important  abroad;  it  recoils 
in  horror  from  the  deadly  shock 
between  children  of  common  ances- 
try, speaking  the  same  language, 
soothed  in  infancy  by  the  same 
words  of  love  and  tenderness,  and 
hardened  into  vigorous  manhood 
under  the  bracing  influence  of  insti-- 
tutionsdra  n from thesame ancient 
founts  of  freedom.  Inouragethere 
can  be  no  peace  that  is  not  honora- 
ble; there  can  be  no  war  that  is  not 
dishonorable.  The  true  honor  of 
a  nation  is  to  be  found  only  in  deeds 
of  justice  and  in  the  happiness   of 
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its  people,  all  of"  which  are  incon- 
sislfnt  with  war.  Ke  is  the  true 
benefactor  and  alone  worthv  of 
honor  who  brings  comfort  where 
before  as  retc  edness,  who  pours 
oil  into  the  wounds  ol  the  unfortu- 
nate, who  feeds  the  hungry  and 
clothes  the  naked;  who  enlightenes 
and  exalts,  b}-^  his  virtuous  genius, 
in  art,  in  literature,  in  science  the 
honrs  of  life;  who,  by  words  or 
actions,  inspires  a  love  for  God  and 
for  man.  He  is  no  benefactor,  nor 
deserving  of  honor,  whatever  ma}- 
be  his  worldly  renown,  whose  life 
is  passed  in  acts  of  force;  how  re- 
nounces the  great  law  of  Christian 
brotherhood;  whose  vocation  is 
blood;  1  )iriu  mphs  in  battle  over 
his  fellow  men. 

But  alas!  How  different  these 
words  from  those  of  a  few  years 
ago.  The  time  has  scarcely  passed, 
when  men  lifted  their  voices  in  the 
highest  praise  of  the  most  valiant 
soldier.  When  the  fair  maidens  of 
our  land  would  join  in  the  grand 
chorus  of  "Victory,  victory  the 
blood}^  field  is  won."  When  the 
mother  could  lull  the  dear  little  one 
to  slee  p  ith  the  enchanting  war 
songs.  Be  it  far  from  me  to  pluck 
one  laurel  from  the  crown  of  our 
fathers  who  fought  so  bravely  for 

hat  they  thought  to  be  the  estab- 
lishment of  justice,  the  maintenance 


of  honor,  the  acknowledgement  of 
freedom.  Honor  to  the  memory  of 
our  forefathers.  May  the  turf  lie 
gently  on  their  sacred  graves.  But 
glor\'  to  God  for  the  advancement 
of  civilization  and  enlightenment. 
Thanks  be  to  His  holy  name  that 
we  no  longer  glory  in  mighty 
exploits  of  war.  That  our  hearts 
sicken  at  the  thought  of  shoulder- 
ing the  musket  to  march  in  solid 
phalanx,  in  order  to  bring  death 
and  destruction  upon  our  fellow 
men.  That  we  no  longer  desire  to 
tread  upon  the  dead  bodies  of  men 
and  wade  through  seas  of  blood  to 
apply  the  firebrands  to  beleaguered 
cities.  Our  eyes  are  blinded  with 
the  burning  churches,  school  hovses 
and  humble  homes  of  this  our  fair 
land.  Our  ears  are  startled  at  the 
shrieks  and  groans  of  the  mothers 
and  children  driven  from  the  quiet 
fireside  to  wanderin  the  wild  forests 
to  die  of  hunger  and  cold. 

We  shudder  when  we  think  of  the 
flood  of  tears  flowing  from  the  sun- 
ken sockets  of  half-starved  eyes; 
the  muffled  sobbing  which  speaks 
of  vanished  hope  from  millions  of 
once  buoyant  lives;  the  laughter  of 
childhood  frozen  by  an  atmosphere 
of  dread  if  not  despair.  Youth  and 
maidenhood  unschooled  in  books; 
bowed  with  incessant  toil,  and 
wearied  in  soul  and  body,  while  the 
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sun  of  life  is  far  below  the  meridian. 
Age,  pitiful  beyond  words,  broken 
beneath  the  burden  of  fruitless  toil; 
health  gone,  hope  vanished  and 
home  lost. 

We  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  the 
time  for  blood-shed  has  passed,  and 
that  we  can  direct  our  thoughts  to 
higher  and  nobler  achievements. 
Let  us  transform  all  swords  into 
ploughshares  and  all  warships  into 
peaceful  merchantmen.  By  so  do- 
ing we  will  not  only  aid  agriculture 
and  commerce,  but  we  will  remove 
all  apparent  challenge  for  strife 
and  contention. 

The  true  ideal  of  nations  is  not 
to  be  found  in  extent  of  territory; 
nor  in  vastness  of  population,  nor 
in  wealth,  not  in  the  phorescent 
glare  of  fields  of  battle;  not  in  mon- 
uments of  war,  though  mounting 
so  high  as  to  kiss  the  clouds;  for  all 
these  are  representatives  of  those 
qualities  of  our  nature,  which  are 
unlike  anything  in  God's  nature. 

Nor  is  the  supreme  ideal  to  be 
found  in  triumphs  of  the  intellect 
alone.  Literature  and  art  may 
extend  the  borders  of  its  influence; 
they  may  crown  it  with  beauty; 
but  they  are  only  accessories.  The 
true  grandeur  of  humanity  is  in 
moral  elevation,  sustained  and  deco- 
rated by  the  intellect  of  man .  The 
truest  tokens  of  this  grandeur  in  a 


nation  are  in  the  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge and  happiness  among  all  its 
people.  They  are  to  be  found  in  the 
carrying  out  of  such  principles  as 
"Equal  rights  to  all,  special  privi- 
leges to  none." 

Let  the  ideal  of  a  nation  be  seen 
in  the  blessings  it  has  secured,  in  the 
good  it  has  accomplished,  in  the 
triumphs  of  benevolence  and  justice 
in  the  establishment  of  perpetual 
peace.  "As  the  ocean  washes  every 
shore,  and  clasps,  with  all  embra- 
cing arms,  every  land  while  it  bears 
on  its  heavmg  bosom  the  products 
of  various  climes;  so  peace  sur- 
rounds, protects,  upholds  all  other 
blessings.  Without  it  commerce  is 
vain,  the  ardor  of  industry  is 
restrained,  happiness  is  blasted, 
virtue  sickens  and  dies." 

As  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  are 
higher  than  the  grass  of  the  valley; 
as  the  heavens  are  higher  than  the 
earth  as  man  is  higher  than  the 
beasts  of  the  fields;  as  the  angels 
are  higher  than  man;  so  are  the 
virtues  of  peace  higher  than  the  vir- 
tues and  victories  of  war. 

The  golden  age  is  just  in  front  of 
us.  Great  questions  once  fraught 
with  strife  are  now  determined  by 
arbitration  or  mediation.  Great 
political  movements  which  only  a 
few  short  years  ago  must  have  led 
to  forcible  rebellion,  are  now  con- 
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ducted  by  peaceful  stipulations  ;in  the  expansion  of  his  affections. 
Literature,  the  press  and  various  '  in  his  devotion  tothehighest truth, 
societies  all  join  in  the  holy  work  in  his  apj^reciation  of  true  great- 
of  inculcating  good  will  to  man.  ness.  Then  the  temple  of  honor 
Genius  can  never  be  so  promethean  shall  h^  surrounded  by  the  temple 
as  when  it  bears  the  heavenly  flame  of  concord,  so  that  the  former  can 
of  love  to  the  humble  fireside.  j  be  entered  only  through  the  portals 

Now.  above  all,  let  us  make  our  of  the  latter;  thehorn  ofabundance 
n£ition  a  sacred  Delos.  Thtn  insti-  shall  .overflow  at  its  gates;  the 
tutions  of  science  and  lerirning  will '  angel  (jf  religion  shall  be  guided 
crown  every  hill-top;  hospitals  for  over  its  steps  of  flashing  adamant, 
the  sick  and  unfortunate  shall  nes- 1  while  withinjustice,  returned  to  the 
tie  in  every  valley;  while  the  spires  earth  from  her  long  exile  in  the 
of  new  churches  shall  rise  exulting  I  skies,  shall  reiir  her  i^erene  and  ma- 
to  the  skies.  The  whole  land  shall  jestic  frunt.  And  the  future  chiefs 
bear  witness  to  the  change;  art  shall  i  of  the  repuijlic.  destined  to  uphold 
confess  it  in  the  new  inspiration  of  the  glories  of  a  new  era,  unspotted 
the  canvass  and  the  marble;  the  by  huma\)  blood,  s  .ail  b^  "the  first 
harp  of  the  poet  shall  proclaim  it !  in  j^eacc,  and  the  first  in  the  hearts 
in  a  loftier  rhyme.  Above  all,  the  of  their  countrymen." 
heart  of  man  shall  bear  witness  to]  E.  Moffitt. 

it  in  the  elevation  of  his  sentiments 
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THE  OUTLOOK  OF  MISSIONS. 


The  most  encouraging  feature  in 
the  progress  of  missionary  work  is 
to  be  found  by  noticing  the  changes 
of  the  past  century  which  have 
brought  the  people  of  different  na- 
tions into  closer  touch  with  one 
another.  It  is  also  noticeable  too, 
that  everywhere  in  Christendom, 
alongside  with  the  great  strides 
that  are  being  made  in  all  phases 
of  human  activity,  thtre  is  a  strong 
and  growing  love  for  missions. 

The  Christian  world  inspired  as 
it  were  to  a  breathless  emulation 
of  effort,  precipitates  itself  upon 
the  tribes  encompassed  with  the 
night  of  heathenism,  and  above  all 
upon  those  places  which  have  hith- 
erto been  counted  the  darkest. 
Hind  ranees  which  a  generation  ago 
seemed  an  inseparable  barrier  in  the 
way  of  Christianizing  the  heathen 
have  been  taken  away.  Science, 
romantic  love  of  inspiration,  cul- 
ture, colonial  and  commercial  de- 
velopment are  proving  a  means  to 
this  great  end,  highways  for  the 
feet  of   the    messengers    of  peace. 


There  is  nothing  more  fundamental 
touching  the  circumstances  which 
affect  all  human  beings  than  time 
and  space.  Theconditions  of  all  hu- 
man activities  and  relationships. 
Steam  and  electricity,  by  materially 
changing  these  two  great  factors, 
that  enter  into  the  lives  of  men, 
have  had  an  influence  in  civilizing 
the  modern  world  that  nothing  else 
could  have  accomplished.  It  is  as 
if  the  earth  had  been,  in  two  or 
three  generations,  reduced  to  a 
smaller  scale  and  set  to  spinning 
on  its  axis  at  a  far  greater  speed; 
bringing  men  of  different  nations 
into  closer  relations;  quickening, 
in  a  wonderful  manner,  materially, 
socially  and  spiritualy  the  rate  of 
the  world's  progress.  By  reason  of 
the  increased  ease  of  communica- 
tion new  ideas  are  more  readily 
grasped  by  the  minds  of  men;  pub 
lie  opinion  more  quickly  formed 
and  more  readily  expressed.  Both 
thought  and  action  are  stimulated 
and  great  changes  of  ever}'  kind  are 
effected  in  as  manv  vears  as  once 
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would  have  required  generations  i  and  electricity.  There  is  also  great 
or  eveii  centuries.  Still  these  quick-  j  significance  in  the  tendency  toward 
ening  processes  are  not  yet  com- 1  centralization  which  is  seen  in  the 
pleted  nor  their  results  fully  appar- ;  progress  of  science.  By  perfecting 
ent.  Science  is  daily  making  easier  the  press  it  has  popularized  knowl- 
the  conquest  of  space,  and  there  is  ledge  and  powerfully  stimulated  the 
great  reason  to  believe  that  the  vie- :  mind  by  means  of  labor  saving  ap- 
tories  of  electricity   are  only   well !  pliances  it  has  revolutionized  the 


begun.  Time  saving  methods  and 
appliances  now  crowd  into  a  day 
business  which  a  generation  ago 
would  have  required  a  week  or 
more.  .\  little  time  suffices  to  com- 
pass great  events  as  well  as  great 
distances.       Thus     these     physical 


industrial  world  and  added  enor- 
mousl}"^  to  its  wealth;  awakened 
new  interest  on  the  partof  themul- 
titude,  and  created  new  problems 
and  possibilities  of  life.  One  of  the 
great  services  which  science  has 
rendered  has  been  in   clearing:  the 


changes  will  continue  to  render  the  world  oi  a  great  amount  of  rubbish 
isolation  ot  any  people  increasingly  which  lay  in  the  path  of  progress, 
difficult.     The  one  hundred  and  fif-   .\n  intellectual  revolution  is  sweep- 


tv  million    men    that    have  arisen 


ing  over  the  world  breaking  down 


from  a  state  of  vassalage  to  the  established  opinions,  dissolving 
position  ol  self  governing  men  with- 1  foundations  on  which  historical 
in  the  past  sixty  years;  and  the  in  !  faiths  have  been  built.  And  as  each 
creasing  readiness  ol  the  partof  so- }  acquisition  makes  others  more  easy. 


ciety  to  listen  to  the  demands  for 
relief  made  by  working  men  all  over 
our  country  pi  oves  that  a   tender 


it  is  destined  to  work  still  grei.ter 

results  during  the  coming  century. 

Noble  as  has  been   the   work   of 


chord  has  been  touched  intheheart  I  modern  missions  it  must  beregard- 
of  humanity  which  is  destined  to  !  ed  as  one  ot  preparation.  The  Ian- 
give  an  impetus  to  this  onward  I  guages  of  savage  people  have  been 
movement  ot  spreeiding  the  gospel  j  reduced    to    writing;    a   Bible  and 


among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
The  pendulum  of  ages  is  swinging 
in  the  direction  of  closer  organiza- 
tion, which  movement  is  greatly 
facilitated  bv  the  increased  case  of 
communication  afforded  bv  steam 


christian  litertiture  have  been  trans- 
lated into  tongues  spoken  by  mil- 
lions; schools  and  seminaries  for 
training  up  a  native  ministry  have 
been  established;  missionaries  have 
learned  much   of  native  character 
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and  the  necessary  conditions  of 
success.  The  door  "great  and  effec- 
tual" thus  opened  to  the  christian 
church  has  been  only  partially  en- 
tered. But  the  work  that  the  stu- 
dents volunteer  movement  has  done 
for  missions  in  awakening  interest, 
spreading  knowledge  and  'pressing 
on  individuals  their  personal  privi- 
lege and  responsibility  in  reference 
to  the  work  in  the  foreign  field  pre- 
sents an  encouraging  outlook  for 
the  future  in  furnishing  trained 
workers.  The  effect  which  the 
changes  of  the  past  century  have 
w^rought  on  the  heathen  world 
calls  for  an  observance  of  the  Mas- 
ter's words  "lift  up  your  eyes  and 
behold  the  fields  for  they  are  white 
already  for  harvest."  Uatilrecent- 
ly  the  Chinese  Empire  was  closed 
against  the  Christian  religion.  Ja- 
pan killed  the  missionaries  who 
first  carried  the  glad  news  of  Salva- 
tion to  her  shores  and  sent  their 
bodies  in  sealed  barrels  to  the 
country  from  which  they  came. 
Slavery  and  the  slave  trade  for  ages 
proved  a  great  barrier  in  carrying 
the  truth  into  the  heart  of  Africa. 
For  generations  Philosophy  and 
caste  kept  the  gospel  from  the 
teeming  hordes  of  India.  And  un- 
til   recently    Cannibalism    forbade 


the  heralds  of  salvation  preaching 
in  the  South  Sea  Islands.  The  Pa- 
pal States,  Spain  and  .\ustria,  have 
refused  almost  up  to  date  to  allow 
even  a  colportcr  a  Bible  to  their 
people. 

But  what  do  we  see  to-day? 
The  walls  of  the  Chinese  Empire 
have  been  leveled  to  the  ground 
and  the  old  lethargic  Empire  is 
heaving  with  the  signs  of  a  new 
life.  Japan  has  thrown  open  her 
thrice  barred  gates  and  is  receiving 
all  the  Western  civilization  and  re- 
ligion. Through  the  explorations 
of  Livingston  and  Stanly  the  dark 
continent  is  being  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  Christianity.  English 
courts  and  railroads  are  breaking 
up  caste  and  carrying  modern  civi- 
lization into  the  walled  cities  of  In- 
dia. The  once  impregnable  front 
is  tottering;  heathenish  customs 
have  been  shaken  to  their  founda- 
tions by  the  christian  religion,  sum- 
moning men  in  this  enlightened 
land  to  a  task  of  imposing  magni- 
tude. Thus  a  foothold  has  been 
gained,  a  fulcrum  found,  the  great 
gospel  lever  put  into  its  place  and 
the  near  future  will  witness  the 
mighty  uplifting. 

W.  D.  H.\RW.\RD. 
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THE  MISSIONARY  ADVANCEMENT  IN  INDIA. 


India  is  indeed  vastly  populated. 
It  numbers  more  inhabitants  than 
the  United  States.  Canada,  Great 
Britain,  France.  Germany,  Turkey, 
and  Prussia  combined.  Should  we 
give  to  each  inhabitant  of  India  a 
letter  in  the  Bible  it  would  take 
seventy  Bibles  to  go  around.  Should 
they  join  haads  and  circle  around 
the  Globe  at  the  equator  they  would 
make  three  circles.  Let  them  fall 
in  line,  one  after  another,  walking 
ten  miles  a  day  it  would  take  forty 
years  for  the  procession  to  pass  a 
given  point.  The  wofnen  eight 
in  abreast  would  extend  across  the 
American  continent  eight  times,  and 
sad  to  say  that  only  one  in 
six  of  these  have  any  idea  of  Chris- 
tianrty  whatever. 

Mohammedanism,  ^induistll  and 
Buddhism  are  polluting  individual 
character,  stagnating  Christian 
enlightment,  and  a  great  shield  for 
immoral  degredation.  Then  it  is  a 
land  of  error  and  vice,  preeminent 
so  the  great  stronghold  of  the 
demon  to  mankind.    The  English 


missionary  work  prsctically  liegan 
in  the  last  }ear  of  the  last  century; 
by  private  CiTort  under  the  shelter 
of  a  private  flag  and  the  govern- 
ment of  a  little  D.aiish  settlement 
the  first  missionary  progress  was 
begun.  The  first  Protestant  church 
was  founded  and  the  first  seed  of 
civilization  sown,  but  their  prog- 
ress was  soon  impeded  b}^  the  power 
of  the  East  India  Company,  favor- 
ing and  aiding  the  native  idola- 
try f.nd  superstitions  and  sup- 
pressing all  Christian  mission- 
ary effort,  for  such  an  extended 
period  of  time.  It  succeeded  in  get- 
ting a  provision  from  parliament 
forbidding  religious  andeducational 
interests.  When  Cary  and  Thomas 
reached  India  in  1793,  they  were 
subjected  to  great  trials  and  indig- 
nities by  this  company.  Finally 
they  retired  in  1798,  to  a  Danish 
settlement  in  Serampore  for  the  pro- 
tection ol  the  Danish  Crown.  Jud- 
son  and  other  missionaries  were, 
on  arrival,  ordered  to  depart  at 
once. 
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Sir  John  Lawrence  was  Governor  Madris,  Bombay,  and  Calcutta,  and 
of  the  Pun-jab  when  the  rebellion  all  over  India  the  fires  of  Suttee  in 
of  1857-8  broke  cut.  He  in-  which thescreaming and  struggling 
sisted     on    favoring     missionaries !  widow,   in    man}'  cases    herself    a 


and  the  Bible  in  the  schools  and 
as  a  result  of  this  open  and 
candid  course  even  in  such  an  hour 
of  peril,  he  bade  the  missionaries 
prosecute  their  preaching  and  mis- 
sionary enterpri.se  exhorting  them 
that  "Christian  things  done  in  a 
Christian  way  will  never  alienate 
the  heathen." 

From  this  period  hence  we  notice 
marked  advancement  toward  edu- 
cation and  Christianity.  Scientific 
and  biblical  truths  have  been  woven 
into  the  language  ot  the  country 
thus  shaking  the  three  heathen 
religions  to  their  ver^-  base,  and  not- 
withstanding the  great  obstacles 
that  were  to  be  overcome  and  many 
opposing  forces.  In  this  short  pe- 
riod by  earnest  and  devout  labor 
the  missionaries  have  firmly  estab- 
lished themselves  and  enrolled  near 
two  hundred  thousand  native  com- 
municants for  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion. Truly  the  number  is  small 
as  compared  with  the  great  num- 
ber of  inhabitants;  but  exceedingly 
large  as  compared  to  the  time  for 
work  and  the  cloging  obstacles. 

It  is  said  'That  seventy  years  ago 
the  fires   of  Suttee    were  publicly 


mere  child,  was  bound  to  the  dead 
body.of  herhusband,  and  wiih  him 
burned    to    ashes.     Seventy    yeans 
ago  infants  were  publicly  thrown 
into  the  Ganges,  as  sacrifices  to  the 
goddess     of    the    river.       Seventy 
years  ago  young  men  and  maidens 
decked  with  flow  rs  were  slain  in 
Hindoo  temples  before  the  hideous 
jidol  of  the  Goddess  Kali,  or  haclced 
to  pieces  as  the  Meras,  that  their 
quivering  flesh  might  be  given  to 
propitiate  the  God  of  the  soil,     v^ev- 
enty  years  ago  the  cars  of  Jugger- 
naut were  rolling  over  India,  crush- 
ing   hundreds     of   human    victims 
annually     beneath     their     wheels. 
Lepers  were  burned  alive  devotees 
publicly  starved  themselves  to  death 
children    brought  their   parents  to 
the  banks  of  the  Ganges  and  ha.^- 
tened    their   death   by   filling   their 
months  with   sand  and  the  water 
oi  the  so-called  sacred  river.     Sev- 
enty years  ago  the  vS winging  i\:<\]- 
vals  attracted  thousands  to  seethe 
poor  writhing  wretches,  with  iron 
hooks  thrust  through  the  muscles 
of  their  backs,  swing  in  mid  air  in 
honor  of  their  gods"    Such  scenes 
that  disgraced  India  .^cventv  years 


blazing  in  the  presidency  tow  ns  cljago  we  now  look  in  vain  for,  and 
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this  great  revolution  is  due  to  mis- 
sionary influence.  It  was  these 
who  proclaimed  and  denounced 
these  tremenduous  evils.  The 
principle  work  of  the  missionaries 
has  been  preaching  and  teach- 
ing the  Gospel  of  Christ,  min- 
istering to  the  sick  and  circu- 
lating the  Holy  Scriptures,  thits 
many  natives  have  died  with  the 
intelligence  of  divine  religion  beam- 
ing peacefully  on  their  brow. 
Hereby  the  missionaries  are  gain- 
ing the  sympathy  and  favor  of  the 
nationality.  The  heathen  are  rec- 
ognizing that  the  missionnries  come 
from  a  healthy  clime  to  theirs  un- 
healthy-, forsaking  friends,  pa^'ents 
and  countr\'.  receiving  smaller  sala- 
ries than  some  country  clerks  in 
Government  offices,  enduring  cold 
looks  and  suspicious  glances  ever 
seeming  anxious  to  talk  of  their 
religion  all  for  good  surely  they 
conclude  that  there  is  truth  in 
such  earnestness, and  become  inter- 
ested. 

Statistics  show  that  the  per  cent 
won  for  Christ  increases  each  year 
and  each  decade,  and  that  the  pres- 
ent decade  will  show  100  per  cent 
advancement.  Thus  the  great 
movement  is  silently  tunnelling  the 
great  mountain  of  Idolatr}'.  Hin- 
doo suoerstitions  are  baffled  on  ev- 
ery hand  by  missionary  brother- 


hood, and  biblical  truths  are  fast 
supplanting  and  becoming  the  salt 
of  the  empire,  while  heathen  mv- 
tliology  is  b  Ing  shaken  to  the 
great  centre.  Sir  Herbert  Edwards 
in  a  speech  delivered  in  Exeter  Hall, 
London,  said:  "Every  other  faith 
i  in  India  is  decaying;  Christianity 
alone  is  beginning  to  run  its  course. 
It  has  taken  root,  and,  by  God's 
grace,  wall  never  be  uprooted.  The 
Christian  convert  5  were  tested  by 
persecution  and  martjTdom  in  18- 
57  and  thev  stood  the  test  fTtrral^--, 
and  I  believe  that  if  the  English 
were  driven  out  of  Indian  to-mor- 
row, Christianit}""  would  remain 
and  triumph."  Notwithstanding 
we  can't  let  the  mission  interest 
rest  on  this;  there  is  a  great  Vv^ork 
yet  to  be  done  for  the  heathen  of 
India,  many  vile  and  sinful  tenden- 
cies are  against  her  and  the  work 
must  not  be  allowed  to  lag.  Two 
great  native  evils  are  \'et  to  be  sup- 
pressed, the  child  marriage  and  the 
barbarous  treatment  of  widows. 
A  prime  minister  of  Indore,  a  cul- 
tured Hindu,  holds  that  Hindu  civ- 
ilization is  doomed  unless  the  wo- 
men are  lifted  out  of  their  present 
bondage  and  superstition.  He 
says  "child  marriage  is  no  marriage 
at  all,"  that  the  existence  of  the 
child  widow  is  one  of  the  darkest 
blots  that  ever  defaced  the  civiliza- 


u; 


Tira  Elo>j"  Colle:g-s  Mo-vthlv 


tioij  of  the  people.  12,542  irifants 
have  been  murdered  publicly  in  the 
last  15  years  by  these  uncivilized 
women  in  their  widowhood.  Then 
seeing  what  has  been  done,  what  is 
being  done,  and  what  may  be  done 
for  the  many  thousand  heathen  in 
India,  are  we  not  enLJuised  to  listen 
and  heed  the  great  "Macedonian 
cry."  Now  is  the  time,  theharvest 
is  ripe.  Thousands  of  poor  heathen 
souls  may  be  saved  Irom  perdition 
if  we  will  only  act  now.  If  we 
can't  go    and   proclaim   salvation 


ourselves  we  can  give  ol  our  riiecinr< 
i  thus  building  the  bridge  on  which 
!  others  may  cross  the  d>:;ep  ocean. 

i         Sliall  not  all  cl-U':ccloal.soi:  sill. 

From  tli'j  pooi'  ;ieit;xie.i".i  Iitdw  'oe  I'lrivfi.V' 
And  for  the  stiiiitj  1  an  I  .•iinriu  ^uul  wiliiiU 
A  j)ui-e  3.nd  i^p'it.le.si  uue  o.i  ^ive:'? 

Surely  God  has  promi  ed  it  to. 

Now  let  us  With  our  niojisy  l2elx>  these 
Wlio shall  eurleivor  zlie  ^imoi  5.in  tu  close, 

'  And  ere  lon,:^  in  those  he  ith.^a  sinful  lands 

I  Weshall  .Srfjt-ijid  sirj.j'i  t.irja.-;s  la   chj'istiait 

I        bands. 

{  Oh!  how  celestial  'twill  be  to  know 
That  all  nations  tov/ird  i>  jd  doth  go.: 
Oh!  how  majestic  will  be  that  band. 
All  mai-Ghiuif  to  a  he.irenly  laud,  hand  in  hand. 

\V.  H.  BooxE. 
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A  SOUTHERN  COMMONWEALTH, 


[Delivprerl  at  the  ;>rd  Animal  Commencement 
of  Elon  College,  June.  lWt3,  by  W.  V.  Lawrence 
a  representative  of  the  Philologian  Societj'.] 

I  come  to  speak  to  you  of  a  com- 
monwealth whose  past  history, 
present  prosperity  and  future  pros- 
pects should  be  the  pride  of  every 
one  who  can  claim  it  as  the  land  of 
his  nativity.  I  come  to  speak  of 
the  Old  North  State,  a  common- 
wealth that  has  ever  been  noted 
for  her  generous  and  hospitable 
people,  for  hcrpatriotic  sons  and 
virtuous  daughters. 

To  manv  of  yuo  it  is  the  dearest 
spot  on  earth,  because   within  her 
borders  is  the  home  of  your  child- 
hood around  which  cluster  so  many  i 
pleasant  memories.     Here,   too,   is 
the  old  schoolhouse  where  a  ou  re- 1 
ceived  the  rudiments  of  an  educa-  j 
tion,  the   academy   and   college  in  I 
which  you  pursued  a  higher  course 
of  preparation  for  the  duties  of  life. 

It  i>  within  the  eastern  bounda-  j 
ries  of  this,  one  of  the  foremo.st  of! 
the  Southern  states,  that  the  tropi- 
cal climate  bathes  with  its  spark- j 
ling  dews  and  fans  with  its  fragrant 


j  breeze  the  fairest  of  flowers  and  the 
j  most  luxuriant  vegetation,  but 
going  westward  both  the  climate 
and  the  scenery  change.  From  the 
wave-washed  shores  of  the  eastern 
bays  to  the  thunder  riven  peaks  of 
west  is  to  be  found  every  variety  of 
climate  from  that  of  the  tropics  to 
that  of  the  bleak  north.  The  moun- 
tain scenery  of  Western  North  Car- 
olina, justly  entitles  it  to  be  called 
the  Switzerland  of  the  Atlantic 
Slope. 

The  products  of  th^:  State  are  no 
less  varied  than  its  climate.  It  has 
become  an  old  story,  that  North 
Carolina  is  the  only  State  in  the 
Union  that  fills  every  column  in  the 
United  States  census  blank.  The 
diversity  of  her  products  is  in  strik- 
ing contrast  with  the  number  of 
nationalities  represented  in  her  pop- 
ulation. There  is  a  smaller  per 
cent,  of  the  foreign  element  in  North 
Carolina  than  in  any  other  State 
of  the  Union,  and  not  a  more  homo- 
geneous people  are  to  be  found  in 
this  coimtry. 
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Rut  the  State  has  suffered  from 
not  duly  recognizing  and  apprecia- 
ting the  talent  of  some  of  her  ablest 
sons,  more  great  men  have  been 
born  or  educated  within  her  bor- 
ders than  in  any  other  Southern 
State,  but  the  majority  of  them 
have  not  been  retained.  To-day  in 
many  circumstances  in  the  State 
nearly  all  the  most  energetic  and 
talented  young  men  are  leaving  and 
going  to  other  parts  of  the  country 
where  they  find  better  inducement. 

This  should  not  be  in  a  state  that 
has  4,000  square  miles  of  product- 
ive swamp  lands  that  can  be 
drained  easilj^  and  put  into  cultiva- 
tion; in  a  state  whose  rivers  and 
streams  furnish  three  million  horse- 
power for  manufacturies;  in  a 
state  whose  mountain  slopes, 
frostless  valleys,  rolling  hills  and 
rich  alluvial  plains  are  the  home 
of  the  finest  grapes,  the  most  deli- 
cious fruits,  every  variety  of  cereals, 
and  all  kinds  of  vegetables  that 
find  ready  sales  in  northern  mar- 
kets. 

It  is  with  honest  pride  that  I 
speak  of  the  Old  North  State.  Not 
because  of  any  startling  event  or 
world-famed  actions  that  make  the 
course  of  her  development,  not 
because  of  her  religious  and  mate- 
rial deyelopment  beyond  that 
of      anv      other     state     in      the 


Union,  but  because  of  her  prompt- 
ness to  demand  and  maintain  her 
rights,  because  of  her  substantial 
growth  and  spotless  integrity. 

It  is  useless  to  recount  the  differ- 
ent instances  in  which  North  Caro- 
lina has  taken  the  lead  in  defend- 
ing the  cause  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, for  nearly  every  school  boy  and 
girl  knows  thehistory  of  the  Col- 
lonial  Period  and  the  chivalrous 
deeds  that  characterized  our  ances- 
tors of  the  Revolutionary  Period. 
The  hesitation  of  the  state  to  break 
the  bond  of  Union  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Civil  War  showed  the  con- 
servative element  in  the  character 
of  her  people.  But  when  the  crisis 
came,  the  whole  state  trembled  on 
the  verge  of  disunion  like  a  lefJ  ina 
raging  storm  refusing  to  let  go  the 
mother  plant.  The  black  cloud  of 
civil  strife  rose  higher  and  higher  in 
the  northern  sky;  the  lights  of  peace 
had  all  gone  out;  wild  excitement, 
uncertainty,  and  conservatism 
fought  triple  battle  in  the  bosoms 
of  North  Carolina's  bravest  and 
truest  men;  aad  the  groans  of  men 
dying  on  the  altars  of  war  filled  the 
land  with  a  deeper  rage.  In  this 
terrible  moment,  North  Carolina 
cut  the  cord  of  Union  and  threw 
herself  into  the  refiners  furnace. 
She  bravely  defended  the  cause  she 
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Pad  espoused  but  with  the  surreii- 1  seminaries,  colleges  and  universities 
der  of  Lee  that  cause  fled  forever.      !  fort  he  colored  people.     The  public 


Not  with  contemot  but  reverence 
do  we  look  on  that  dark  spot  in  the 
history  of  the  State.     It   was  the 
shaking  of  the  nation  bv  the  hand 
of  a  Divine  Kuler.     It  was  necessary 
that    the    wheels    of    progress    be 
thrown  out  of  the  old  ruts  and  new 
roads  of  development  be  hewn  out 
by  the    coming   generations.    The 
great  majority  of  our  people  recog- 
nized this  fact  and  dismissed  their 
sectional  feelings  with  the  flight  of 
the   "Lost  Cause."    It  is  the  wise 
discretion   of  these,   sustained    by 
their    own  capital,   that    has  fur- 
nistjed  the  chief  factor  In  the  vigor- 
ous educational  and  material  prog- 
ress oi  the  state  within  the  last  few 
years. 

By  wise  management  and  a  judi- 
cious use  of  the  $20,000  annually 


schools  in  the  towns  which  have 
been  much  improved  within  the  last 
few  years  both  in  buildings  and  in 
the  mode  and  efficiency  of  instruc- 
tion, oft'er  primary  Instruction  to 
every  boy  and  girl  in  the  state. 

Turning  from  the  educational 
advantages,  let  us  note  a  few  facts 
concerning  the  material  interests. 

The  state  contains  about  3,600 
miles  of  railways  with  an  annual 
increase  of  about  two  hundred  miles 
The  railways  penetrate  all  parts  of 
the  state  and  are  doing  more  for 
the  development  of  the  vast  natu- 
ral resources  than  any  other  agency. 
They  stimulate  agriculture,  turn 
vast  forests  into  wealth,  and  give 
life  and  eneigy  to  manufacturing. 

All  kinds  of  vegetables  and  grain 
are    profitably     cultivated.       The 
appropriated  by  the  General  .\ssem-   annual  production  of  corn  is  about 


bly  the  state  University  now  ranks 
among  the  leading  Universities  of 
the  South.  It  offers  sixty  free 
scholarships  every  \'ear  to  deserv- 
ing voung  men.  Of  other  educa- 
tional  institutions,  there  are  seven 
male  and  co-educational  colleges; 
eight  femalecolleges,  seminaries  and 
academies;  three  military  Institu- 
tions of  high  grade;  and  no  less  than 
fiity  high  schools  and  academies 
not  including  the  excellent  graded 
schools  and  cities.    There  are  six 


36,000,000  bushels,  wheat,  over 
5,000,000  bushels,  oats,  about  8,- 
600,000  bushels.  Other  grains  and 
vegetables  are  produced  in  accord- 
ance with  their  importance  as  nec- 
essaries of  life.  The  annual  produc- 
tion oftobaccois  about  76,000,000 
pounds.  At  15  cts.  per  pound  it 
Is  worth $11,400,000.  Theannual 
production  of  cotton  is  over  300000 
bales  and  grade  is  as  good  as  that 
of  any  of  the  great  cotton  states. 
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It  is  almost  incredible  that  other 
industries  besides  agriculture  have 
assumed  equally  large  proportions 
in  a  state  that  was  literally  devas- 
tated thirty  years  ago,  neverthe- 
less it  is  true.  Without  speaking  of 
the  naval  stores,  mines,  fisheries 
and  quarries  of  slate,  sand  stone, 
marble  and  granite,  all  of  which 
are  valuable  industries,  we  speak  of 
some  of  the  leading  manufacturies. 
Cotton  and  tobacco  are  more  ex- 
tensively manufactured  than  any 
other  native  product.  The  state 
contains  150  cotton  mills  with 
500,000  spindles  which  manufac- 
ture 165,000  bales  of  cotton  annu- 
ally. Mo»-e  capital  is  invested  in 
the  manufacture  of  tobacco  in 
North  Carolina  than  in  any  state 
of  the  Union.  There  are  110  plug 
tobacco  factories  and  nine  that 
make  smoking  tobacco.  Durham 
alone  sold  11,000,000  pounds  last 
year  and  paid  the  government  over 
$600,000  for  stamps.  Winston  sold 
more,  even  than  that,  and  Asheville 
sold  over  5,000,000  pounds  of  leaf 
tobacco. 

While  the  Old  North  State  has 
been  busily  engaged  in  providing 
ample  means  for  the  education  of 
her  people  and  in  the  development 
of  her  varied  natural  wealth,  she 
has  not  neglected  her  natural  health 
and  pleasure  resorts  so  beautifully 


located  both  among  the  mountains 
and  down  by  the  ocean.  More 
Head  City  with  its  fine  hotel  and 
boarding  houses,  and  its  excellent 
bathing,  boating  and  fishing  iaciH- 
ties  is  fast  becoming  one  of  the 
noted  watering  places  of  the  Atlan- 
tic coast. 

Asheville  wdth  its  pure  water,  its 
invigorating  mountain  breeze,  its 
adjacent  mineral  springs  and  its 
scenery  of  surpassing  beauty  and 
grandeur  contains  the  finesjt  hotels 
in  the  South  and  is  destined  to  be- 
come one  of  the  most  noted  health 
and  summer  resorts  in  America. 

The  uniform  development  along 
every  line  of  material  wealth  abso- 
lutely proves  that  men  of  surpass- 
ing executive  ability, — men  of  broad 
views  and  sound  judgement  have 
been  at  the  head  of  the  state  sjov- 

o 

ernment. 

Among  these  no  one  has  proven 
to  be  truer  or  abler  than  Ex- 
GoY.  Thomas  J.  jarvis.  "His  term 
of  six  years  was  ended  only  by  the 
mandate  of  the  constitution."  It 
was  with  regret  that  the  state  wit- 
nessed his  exit  from  the  lofty  posi- 
tion that  he  had  so  highly  honored. 
It  was  Jarvis  who  inaugurated  the 
plans  which,  being  carried  out  by 
his  worthy  successors,  have  brough  t 
the  state  to  the  soundest  position 
and  to  the  highest  degree  of  laudi- 
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ble  prosperity  ever  known  in  her 
history. 

Another  who  has  lonp^  been  a 
shield  to  the  state  and  a  guide  to 
her  best  interest  in  Zebulon  B. 
Vance.  Prohabl_v  nom.tn  wasever 
so  universally  loved  by  any  state 
as  Vance  is  by  North  Carolina.  "No 
man  was  ever  such  an  ensign,  such 
an  emblem  of  commonwealth.'"  It 
is  to  such  men  as  these,  supported 
bj'  a  patriotic  and  energetic  people, 
that  the  Old  North  State  must  look 
for  her  luture  wealth,  glory,  and 
prosperitv. 


Not  with  languor  hut  with  lire- 
enter  her  prosperous  and  hajjjjv 
homes,  her  thriving  towns  anTi 
cities.  Behold  her  gohlen  harvests 
waved  by  the  purest  air  oi  heaver. 
Bathe  on  her  ijeach  £ind  drink  from 
her  sparkling  fountains  that  j^ush 
forth  from  the  mountain  sides. 

Stand  with  the  artist  among  Ikt 
towering  peaks  as  he  sketches  tl  e 
hills  of  God  piled  up  in  grand  pro- 
fusion. Heal  thy  infirmity  at  lur 
mineral  fountains.  Prophesy  lier 
future  and  joins  us  in  one  grand 
anthem  of  "Long  live  the  Old 
North  State." 
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EDITORIAL. 


Lianguags. 

There  is  nothing  more  essential  in  ed- 
ucatioii  than  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
onr  native  tongue.  It  is  the  vehicle  of 
thought  and  the  medium  of  communi- 
cation. With  it  the  world  is  ruled, 
shaped  and  developed;  without  it  man 
would  be  but  little  more  progressive 
than  the  animal  world.  Senate  halls 
ring  with  human  speech  which  settles 
great  questions  that  determine  the  des- 
tiny of  nations.  With  it  God  speaks  by 
his  servants  to  mankind  and  leads  fal- 
len humanity  to  a  higher  plain  of  Chris- 
tianity. Man  also  speaks  through  the 
medium  of  prayer  to  God  and  calls  forth 
blessings  from  above.  Language  is  the 
symbol  which  represents  a  nation's  ad- 
vancement. If  a  nation  is  in  a  high 
state  of  civilization  its  language  is  filled 
with  beautiful  epithets  which  represent 
all  the  attributes  of  the  christian,  of 
Christ,  of  God;  but,  if  in,  a  state  of  bar- 
barity, its  vernacular  tongue  represents 
all  that  is  low,  degrading  and  detrimen- 
tal to  christian  development. 

The  mother  stills  the  cries  of  the 
troubled  child  by  her  words  of  tender- 
ness. The  father  directs  his  sons  in 
tiie  pathway  of  virtue  by  his  words  of 
wise  counsel.  Friends  employ  their 
speech  to  praise  friends.  Enemies 
marshal  their  darts  of  forked  tongued 
calumny,      vituperation      and      spleen 


against  enemies.  Lovers  whisper  words 
filled  with  the  sweet  nectar  of  love  into 
loving  ears  and  thereby  form  alliances 
that  are  as  lasting  as  life. 

The  tattler  by  the  use  of  words  adds 
to  or  subtracts  from  some  unauthorized 
stateixient  and  sows  discord  and  strife 
in  the  community,  and  soon  makes  a 
mountain  out  of  a  mole  hill.  It  were 
better  for  such  a  j^erson  that  the  power 
of  speech  had  never  been  given;  that 
no  sign  of  a  tongue  had  been  granted, 
for  such  people  always  work  free  of 
charge  and  give  their  own  souls  for  em- 
ployment. 

The  beauties  of  nature  in  earth,  sky 
and  sea  can  be  portrayed  by  the  power 
of  speech.  Human  character  with  all 
its  charms,  loveliness  or  all  its  black- 
ness and  crime  is  defined,  de- 
scribed and  made  known  by  our  power 
of  speech.  In  order  to  acquire  this 
power  we  must  converse  with  wise  men, 
read  good  books  and  periodicals  and 
study  the  various  languages  from  which 
we  have  borrowed, 

Milton  would  not  educate  his  daugh- 
ters in  the  languages  for  he  said  that 
one  tongue  was  enough  for  any  woman; 
but  he  must  have  meant  that  one  tongue 
was  enough  for  tattlers.  Such  may 
have  been  the  disposition  of  all  women 
in  his  age  but  in  this  age  our  noble  wo- 
men   have    something    else    to    employ 
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their  time,  and  the  women  as  well  as 
men  should  study  all  that  will  aid  tliem 
in  the  power  of  expression.  Study 
Shakespeare,  Longfellow  and  Milton 
for  speech  sublime,  profound,  broad 
and  extensive  but  study  German,  French 
Latin  and  Greek  if  you  would  master 
the  English  and  wield  an  influence  for 
good  among  the  masses.  Ttiought  with- 
out language  to  express  it  is  like  faith 
without  works — It  is  dead. 

Learn  all  the  language  possible  and 
in  order  to  make  speech  useful  it  must 
be  used.  Our  society  halls  afford  a 
grand  opportunity  for  all  who  will  avail 
themselves  of  it.  Young  men  can  de- 
velop their  powers  of  oratory  and  young 
ladies  can  bx'ing  the  most  powerful  uses 
of  expression  by  giving  attention  to 
exercise  and  practice. 

Then  again  the  Monthly  affords  an 
opportunity  for  the  influence  of  the  pen. 
liow  many  when  they  go  out  into  life 
rind  that  tuought  is  dull  and  expression 
dies  away  when  tiiey  endeavor  to  ex- 
press themselves  witii  pen  and  ink. 
Practice  will  remove  all  these  feelings 
and  prepare  the  mind  to  think  and  the 
hand  to  write.  Exercise,  practice,  use 
the  powers  of  speech  and  then  the  world 
will  feel  your  influence.  There  is  no 
good  to  be  done  by  a  a  man  without 
language,  speak  either  by  tpngue  or 
pen,  or  action  or  example  and  thereby 
make  the  world  better.  It  has  been 
said  that  a  man  is  a  man  for  every  lan- 
guage he  learns  and  it  may  be  added 
that  a  woman  is  a  woman  for  every 
tongue  she  speaks.      W.  C.  Wicker. 


Valedietory. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  have  to 
bid  our  readers  farewell.  Our  relations 
with  the  Monthly  during  the  past  year 
liave  been  pleasant  to  us  and  we  trust 
profitable  to  our  patrons.  It  lias  been 
a  j'ear  both  of  prosperity  and  of  adver- 
sity. There  have  been  circumstances 
which  cheered  us  and  those  which  made 
us  sad.  From  time  to  time  we  have 
endeavored  to  make  the  Monthly  a 
true  exponent  of  college  ways  and  col- 
lege talent,  if  we  have  fallen  short  of 
our  purpose  we  ask  that  our  friends 
will  bear  with  us  in  our  weakness  and 
criticise  us  according  to  our  deserts 

The  Monthly  should  be  dear  to  every 
member  and  friend  of  Elon  College. 
The  students  should  realize  fully  that 
it  is  their  paper,  edited  for  their  benefit, 
and  published  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
stimulating  a  love  of  journalism  among 
those  who  have  any  talent  in  that  direc- 
tion. With  this  end  in  view,  it  should 
always  receive  the  hea  ty  support  and 
co-operation  of  every  student.  Let 
every  one  strive  to  make  it  a  better 
magazine  next  year.  In  order  to 
relieve  it  from  financial  embarrassment, 
the  circulation  should  be  increased. 
During  the  summer  we  trust  that  every 
student  will  exert  himself  to  obtain  a 
few  subscriptions.  By  this  moans  it 
can  easily  be  placed  on  a  self-support- 
ing basis.  Hoping  and  praying  that  it 
may  have  a  long  and  prosperous  career 
among  its  contemporaries,  we  now  com- 
mend the  Monthly  to  our  successors, 
trusting  that,    when  another   scholastic 
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year  shall  draw  to  a  close,  they  will  be 
able  to  look  back  upon  their  years  work 
with  that  feeling:  of  satisfaction  which 
-'jomes  to  all  those  who  are  conscious  of 
having  tried  to  do  their  dutj'. 

Editors. 


Beauty  in  Papadise    Dost. 

When  one  begrina  the  perusal  of  Para^ 
ili.se  Lost,  either  as  a  casnal  observer, 
or  as  one  who  dives  for  the  pearl  of 
hi  formation,  he  is,  as  it  were,  ushered 
idto  an  elegantly  furnished  parlor;  into 
one  that  Milton  has  spared  no  pains  in 
supplying  and  adorning-.  His  atten- 
tion is  first  arrested  by  the  ease  with 
which  he  is  able  to  move  about  over  the 
deep-j^lnsh  carpet,  richly  enterwoven 
with  attractive  figures.  Thss  is  repre- 
jseuted  by  the  rythm,  the  meter,  and  the 
strong  figures  of  speech  whioh  holds  the 
reader  spell  bound,  and  wafts  him  on 
^.'om  sentence  to  sentence,  and  from 
|>age  to  page. 

However,  this  is  all  soon  forgotten 
and  the  niind  is  directed  towards 
objects  more  beautiful.  The  eye  at 
once  falls  upon  the  gi-eat  number  of 
beaiitiful  paintings,  arranged  with 
artistic  taste  about  the  room.  One  of 
the  first  specially  noticed,  is  a  lovely 
oil  painting,  representing  the  garden 
of  Eden.  It  is  the  twilight  hour,  and 
golden  rays  of  the  dying  sun  are  kissing 
gently  the  highest  peak  of  a  distaut 
hill.  The  warbling  brooks,  as  they 
roll  on  over  pebbles  of  gold,  are  made 
to  sparkle  in  all  splendor  by  the  rising 
moon  and  candles  of  heaven.  Fruit, 
pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  of  delicious 
iuivor,  swing  from  tree  and  shrub.  Up- 
on the  river's  bank,  admiring  objects  of 


beauty,  and  breathing  the  air  that  has 
gathered  its  odor  from  a  thousand  flow- 
ers, may  be  seen  our  first  parents  stroll- 
ing in  fond  embrace. 

The  observer  now  glances  swiftly 
over  the  room,  and  views  upon  the  op- 
posite wall  an  attractive  piece  of  cray- 
on work  Fiery  steed  and  war  chariot? 
whose  wheels  drip  with  blood,  tell  in 
thundering  tones,  that  this  represents 
a  cruel  battle  gi-ound.  High  in  hi.s 
heavenly  course, stands  the  king  of  day, 
mourning  for  the  dying  thousands, 
whose  life  blood  runs  cold  beneath  them . 
Flaming  swords  glitter  with  light  too 
bright  to  behold-  Boiling  smoke  from 
the  angi-y  cannon  leads  a  thousand 
shots  to  do  their  deadly  work.  Giants, 
their  arms  to  earth,  they  cast;  and  upon 
the  fleeing  enemy,  mountain  crags  and 
hills  with  lightning  speed,  they  hurl. 
Down  the  ragged  mountain  flow  rivers 
of  blood,  and  stand  in  pools  over  the 
plains  below. 

Other  objects  of  beauty  symmetrically 
arranged  about  the  hall,  would  be 
pleosing  for  the  guest,  but  he  is  invited 
now  to  a  seat.  Almost  instantly,  invisi- 
ble harps  furnish  the  soul  with  heavenly 
food.  Millions  of  Arch-angels  touch 
their  heauen-strung  lyres,  and  pour 
their  united  meledy  upon  the  breeze. 
This,  mingled  with  the  voices  of  an 
innumerable  heavenly  host  lulls  the 
reader  into  the  snow  white  land  of 
dreams  J.  W.  RAWLiS. 


Our  Future  Dcvelopraent. 

It  is  a  characteristic  of  a  i)rogressive 
people  to  investigate.  '  Hence  in  this 
age  of  intellectual  advancement  we 
amuse  ourselves  by  receiving  the  actions 
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of  past  generations.  We  compare  their 
standard  with  ours,  and  then  draw  on 
our  imaginations  in  predicting  the 
future. 

With  the  revival  of  learning  four  hun- 
di-ed  years  ago,  all  intelligence  was 
turned  to  retrospection,  upon  Greek 
and  Roman  civilization  every  educated 
eye  was  fixed  until  Europe  forgot  that 
there  was  a  future  for  human  society  or 
a  law  of  historic  evolution.  Scanning 
the  horizon  of  the  time,  one  could  see 
no  light  save  the  classic  after-glow 
saintly  reflected  from  the  crumbling 
marbles  of  Greece  and  Rome.  But  in 
this  age  of  modern  science,  we  have 
turned  from  the  exclusive  study  of  clas- 
sic antiquity  and  are  now  anxiously 
gazing  into  the  light  of  the  future  our 
profoundest  curiosity  quivering  under 
the  current  of  new  thoughts  and  new 
inventions  as  a  magnet  vibrates  in  the 
grasp  of  an  induction-coil.  We  are 
rushing  on  at  an  ever-increasing  speed 
into  new  intellectual  achievemnts. 

Moreover,  America  is  under  the  fur- 
ther stimulus  of  her  own  conditions. 
She  has  no  remote  past  and  her  vast 
present  is  felt  to  be  the  mere  beginning 
of  an  enormous  future.  Never  before 
has  any  generation  seen  so  great  a  nation 
spring  into  being,  or  a  whole  continent 
so  speedily  recovered  from  barbarism 
and  lifted  to  our  unparallelled  height  of 
intellectuality  No  wonder  that  a  peo- 
ple who  have  witnessed  and  shared  in 
this  most  enormous  and  swiftest  of  all 
national  phenomena  should  strain  their 
eyes  in  looking  forward  and  breath- 
lessly ask,  "what  next.''  There  has 
never  been  a  greater  volume  of  unin- 
spired forecast  than  at  the  present 
moment.     No    department     of     life    is 


free  from  it.  We  live  in  the  future 
tense.  Prediction  is  the  •  hobby  of  the 
age.  Perhaps  the  weakest  point  is  our 
forgetting  the  coming  of  the  unexpected. 
One  hundred  years  ago,  ^'hen,  after  the 
Revolutions,  the  nation-ihad  resumed 
their  tranquility,  what  poet's  pen  or 
pi'ophet's  lips  could  have  said  that 
"Watts'  tea  kettle  will  revoluti  jnize  the 
world."  Not  only  does  ^,he  unexpected 
happen,  but  it  often  conti-ols,  and  some 
other  tea-kettle  than  Watts'  may  blow 
off  its  lid  and  demolish  p^whole  train  of 
institutions.  Education  shares  the  com- 
mon fate  and  hence  has  become  a  sub- 
ject of  rapid  change,  and  of  absorbing 
interest  as  regards  its  iuture  develop- 
ment. The  mental  experience  of  a 
Columbia  student  is  very  \inJike  that  of 
a  3'Outh  who  passed  the  vafternoons  in 
the  G^-eek  groves  listendnigi.io;  the  unin- 
spired guesses  of  clas&ici  philosophy.  It 
is  still  more  unlike  the.  training  in 
arrow-heads  of  the  people  who  have, 
just  proceeded  us  OTsjthis  continejiti;: 
What  the  Columbian  SxAidenLsviU'doby 
the  end  of  the  next  ce^inny,  no  one  can 
tell.  But  we  believe  that  science  will 
be  his  watchword  and  electricity  his 
slave. 

Education  has  always  followed  and 
reflected  the  great  historic  changes  of 
society.  From  the  simple  teaching  of 
savages  to  the  best  scientific  curreculum 
of  the  nineteenth  century  education  has 
simply  mimiced  the  last  phase  of  activ- 
ity. Every  great  settingof  the  stage  of 
life,  from  Eden  to  Chicago,  has  been  a 
picture  of  the  thought  of  the  day,  and 
one  after  another  all  the  scenes  have 
been  a  copied  by  teachers  and  made  the- 
basis  of  education.  Judean  Pr<)i)het„ 
Atheniura    Prophet,    Orator     of  Rom* 
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f'okliers  of  the  middle  Ht^es  .-inil  the  man  tactics   of   induction,    and  inspired   by 
of  science  of  to-day  each  in  his  turn  has  the    passion    of  intellectual    conquest, 
lianded  the  people  of  his  day  a  new  cir-  What  is  more  peculiar  to  this  age  than 
•riculum  for    youth    to    be  formed    by.  ;  the  dashing  power  of  scientific  mechan- 
Each   contained   jin  idea  necessary  for  ics?     No    sooner  is   a  phase  of   enetgy, 
the    piT»dnction    ol    si>e'ial    activities,  or  («f  the  great  law  of  its  universal  eon- 
.^Each  in  -its  turn  t^a-s    felt  to  be    all-im-  servation,  marked  out  in  the  laboratory 
pOitant    and    all-sufficient.     And    one  of  the  Physicist  than  the  genius  of  some 
■aftd' another  all  save'the  last  are  pass-  mechanic    turns    it    to    practical    use 
;ingaway.     During  four  hundred  years  Together  they    have    begun  to   revolu-- 
men  have  been  trained  with  their  backs  tionize  the  whole   mechanical  .environ- 
to  tlie  future.     But  inthi-s  age  of  science,  ment  of  human  life,  and  they  will  not 
'education — like  a  slow-moving  ponder-  pause  till  all  the  material  appliances  of 
'ous    weathei'-vane — has   swung  around  man's  industry  are  brought  out  of   the 
■<and   points    straight   into    the    future,  clumsy  archaic  form  in  'Which  this  cen- 
And  now  men  are    being  trained,    with  tury  found  them  and  lifted  into  a  con- 
their  faces  to  the  coming  light.  dition  of,  even  now,  undreamed-of  effi- 

With  all  due  reverence  for  what  for-  ciency  and  elegant  perfection, 
mer  ages  have  done,  we  still  find  that  When  some  New  York  billfoa  heir  of 
this  century  has  to  its  credit  two  intel-  the  future  tires  of  watching  the  hurry- 
Icctual  achievements  so  radically  new  ing  crowd  pass  the  ruins  of  Brooklyn 
in  kind,  so  far  reaching  inconsequence,  Bridge,  it  may  interest  him  to  visit  the 
and  so  closely  bound  up  with  the  future  nearest  museum  and  see  those  discarded 
of  the  human  race,  that  we  stand  as  it  pieces  of  early  mechanism  — the  nine- 
were,  on  the  great  dividing-line  since  teeiith  century  railway  locomotive  or 
the  C'hristian  era.  It  is  as  if  we  had  the  telegraph  instrument;  for  no  one 
sailed  to  the  end  of  some  vast  ocean  can  for  a  moment  doubt  that  long  before 
and  landed  on  a  n"W  world  of  science.  Brooklyn  Bridge  1)reaks  down  all  such 
A  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  conser-  mechanical  appliances  will  be  sup- 
vation  of  energy  and  of  biological  evo-  planted  by  others  of  greater  economy, 
lution  plants  humanity  on  a  world  of  higher  efficiency  and  easier  control, 
whose  character  and  extent  we  cannot.  Were  we  of  to-day  thrown  back  only 
even  yet,  form  any  conception.  It  is  fifty  years,  life  would  seem  about  as 
true  that  other  periods  have  excelled  archaic  as  in  the  flint  period.  In  this 
us  in  drama,  architecture,  poetry  and  brief  span  the  new  agr  has  begun.  And 
sculpture.  But  in  the  knowledge  of  the  it  is  science  that  has  worked  the  mira- 
schenie  of  creation  and  the  manner  of  cle.  Where  are  we  in  this  new  day? 
unfolding  the  nature  of  matter  and  the  Are  we  still  at  the  beginning  or  are  we 
conversion  and  effects  of  energy  we  rise  nearing  the  culmination?  Have  the 
to  a  stature  that  dwarfs  forever  the  men  inventions  of  the  past  sixty  years  so 
of  antiquity.  Unlil  now  there  never  exhausted  mechanical  imagination  that 
was  so  gi-eat  an  array  of  scientists  all  we  are  dulled  to  the  myriad  possibili- 
marvek  usly  trained  and  unified  by  the  ties    surrounding    us?     Can    the    7ierve 
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♦•entres  of  the  modeiii  mechanic  staud 
the  constaut  drainage  of  vital  energy, 
and  still  know  no  faltering.  The 
human  organism  has  never  been  sub- 
jected to  a  severer  test  than  the  study 
of  scientilic  problems,  nor  has  there  ever 
been  truer  heroes  than  our  investiga- 
tors who  never  loose  heart  in  a  grapple 
with  the  powers  of  the  universe.  It 
requires  courage  of  tlie  highest  order 
to  staud  for  years  face  to  face  with  one 
of  the  enigmas  of  nature,  to  interrogate 
patiently  and  hear  no  answer;^  to  try  all 
known  methods  and  weapons  of  attact, 
and  yet  see  the  lips  of  the  sphinx  com- 
pressed in  stony  immobility.:  to  invoke 
the  uttermost  powers  of  imagination; 
to  fuse  the  very  soul  in  the  fire  of  efforts 
and  still  press  the  listening  ear  against 
the  wall  of  science.  In  these  struggles 
man  will  finally  grow  weary.  The  eye 
will  fail,  imagination  fold  its  wings, 
and  the  age  of  modern  science  perish 
as  the  day  of  classic  art  sank  into  twi- 
light and  darkness.     But  when? 

Careful  survey  of  this  great  move- 
ment shows  as  yet  no  indications  of 
faltering.  The  march  has  just  begun. 
We  are  mastering  the  industrial  use  of 
energy  as  fast  as  we  comprehend  its 
grim  hardships.  The  domestic  arts  will 
be  refined  and  delicate.  Transit  of  per- 
sons, comuiodities  and  ideas  must  be 
far  more  swift,  safe,  and  economical 
tlian  now.  We  shall  whisper  around 
the  globe.  Energy  will  be  made  cheap. 
Flight  through  the  upper  air  will  be  a 
daily  matter  of  course.  A  machine  will 
be  invented  that  will  compress  and  sol- 
idify air.  Then  our  crowded  theatres, 
churches  and  lowground  cities  will  be 
supplied   with   Idocks  of  fresh  air  from 


the  mountains.  A  plan  will  doubtless 
be  devised  by  which  a  man  in  a  few 
hours  may  be  charged  with  a  thorough 
college  education.  All  of  these  and 
u:noj.-lj->i  jLn:  1 1  !,^  ii  i,  ,m  n  tt  y  (t 
:  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  and  will 
contrive,  all  growing  out  of  the  consi-r- 
:  vat  ion  of  energy. 

The  other  great  secret  of  nature  that 
I  we  have  discovered  is  biological  evolii- 
,  tion.       And    as    the    future    of    mau's 
j  mechanical     iudustry    lies     under    tlie 
1  shadow  of  the  laws  of  energy,   so  doc^s- 
I  the  future  of  his  whole  l^odily    nature. 
'  its  health,  beauty    and  organic    purity. 
I  its  strength  of  muscle,  nerve  and  brain 
I  depend  upon  obedience  to  the  new  tabli- 
:  of    biological    commaudments.     In    his 
i  ignorance  of  human   biology,  man  has 
done  very  little  to  protect  society  from 
i  the  fatal  percentage  disease  and  incom- 
petence.      Humanity    has     staggered, 
.  since  Eden,  under  a  load  of  ills  nearly 
:  all  of  which  miglit  have  been  prevented 
j  by  an  application  of  scientific  biological 
restraints.      We    have    been    quick    to 
adopt  the  railways,  but  we  cannot  real- 
ize heredity:   we  have    eagerly  put    our 
ear    to    the  telephone,    but    have    been 
wofully    deaf    to    the    voi;*e   of    science 
whieli  is  offering  to  tell  us  how  to  make 
!  our  own  children  strong  and  fair.     We 
I  accept  the  army  of  insanity    and  weak- 
'  ness  as  a  burden  from  Providence,  and 
i  think  ourselves  extremely  virtuous  for 
'  wasting  a  pound  of  cure   when  a    grain 
of    i)revention    has    been    utterly    neg- 
'  lected.     This  is  the  age  of  energy-,  next 
i  will  be  the  age  of  biology.     And  when- 
ever the    popular   eye    is     anoinltd    \\ 
the  scientific  clay  half  the    ills  ll.i.i  f  t  ^h 
is  heir  to  will  be  abolished. 
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The  forc«5  and  principals  by  whicli 
all  of  th.e*«  things  must  be  accom- 
plished  are   in   nature   all  around   us. 

They  were  put  there  by  Grod  for  man. 
And  it  is  man's  duty  to  search  them  out 
for  his  own  service  and  enjoyment  and 
for  the  honor  of  Grod.  And  when  all  of 
these  laws  have  been  discovered,  God 
tli3  mikiir  oS  tha.u  will  be  more  clearly 


seen  through  nature  and  his  works. 
Then  the  idea  of  the  God  that  is  seen 
in  revelation  will  harmoniously  accoinl. 
And  the  future  age  of  science  will  be 
an  age  of  greater  reverence  for  God, 
and  the  age  in  which  the  kingdoms  of 
this  world  will  become  the  kingdoms  of 
Christ.  J.  H.  Jones. 
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PERSONAL  AND  LOCAL  DEPARTMET. 


W.  H  ALBRIGHT,  Editor. 


Vacation! 

W  arm  weather! 

Commencement! 

Farewell!     Farewell!! 

"Golh",  aint  that  fine." 

Subscribe  for  the  E.  C.  Monthly. 

Rev.  W.  G.  Clements  gave  us   :. 
visit  quite  recently. 

Are  you  a  subscriber  to  the  E,  C. 
Monthly?    If  not  vou  ousfht  to  be. 


Ask  the  Seniors  what  occupations 
the}  think  they  will  follow  next 
year. 


dticted   a  series  of  meetings  with 
good  results  flowing  therefrom. 

The  Glee  Club  gave  an  entertain- 
ment at  the  Greensboro  Female 
College,  Friday  night,  the  5th  of 
May,  and  met  with  unusual  suc- 
cess. 

Dr.  Long  preached  at  Union 
Ridge  the  second  Sunday-  in  May 
at  11  o'clock  a.  m.  Prof  Kendrick 
preached  in  the  afternoon  at  2 
o'clock. 


The  Glee  Club  gave  an  entertain- 
ment at  Burlington   and   met  with 
ordinary  success.      Move  on,   Glee 
Rev.  Mr.  Coppedge,  pastor  of  the  !  ^lub!    Move  on!      Victory  awaits 
Presbyterian   Church   at  Graham,   ^jj  your  efl'orts. 


preached  for  us  the  14th  of  May  at 
7  o'clock  p.  m. 

Debaters  for  next  anniversary  de- 
bate. Clio,  W.  H,  Boone  and  J.  E. 
Rawls  Philologian.  J.  M.  Cook 
and  D.  \V.  Cochran. 

Rev.J.W.  Wellons,  of  Durham, 
spent  a  few  days  at  Elon   and  con- 


Town  election— J.  M.  Cook,  May- 
or; S.  A.Holleman.J.W.  McAdams, 
W.  Hufflnes,  S.  Crawlord  and  Rev. 
C.  A.  Boone,  Commissioners;  Sey- 
mour Williams,  Chief  Police. 

Rev.  M.  L.  Hurley,  of  Va.,  gave 
us  an  excellent  sermon  the  30  of 
April    at    11    o'clock    a.    m.      He 
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preached  the  same  Sunday  at  7  p.m. , 
also  the  following  Monday  night 
at  the  same  hour. 

One  of  our  Seniors  has  moved  to 
another  boarding  house  just  across 
the  way.  He  says  that  he  must 
save  $5.00  on  his  board  from  now 
till  commencement  to  pay  his  diplo- 
ma fee.    (A  wise  Senior.) 

Misses  Janie  Price,  Emma  Har- 
v/ard,  .\lberta  Moring  and  Bessie 
Moring  went  to  Union  Ridge  the 
second  Sunday  in  May.  Also  Miss- 
es Annie  Graham  an5  Ora  Aldridge 
visited  their  homes  in  the  vicinity 
of  Union  Ridge. 

One  of  our  Seniors  has  become  so 
polite  and  dignified  that  he  was 
seen  with  two  hats  on  his  head  the 
other  day,  and  being  asked  why  he 
wore  two  hats,  replied  :  "I  want  to 
be  doubly  polite  when  I  takeoff  m}' 
hat  to  speak  to  the  fair  sex." 

Ur,  Long  gave  us.  on  the  20th  of 
May,  a  historical  outline  of  the 
College  since  its  establishment,  and 
it  will  be  recognized  hereafter  as 
College  day,  and  exercises  conduct- 
ed for  this  occasion  in  memor}'-  of 
the  founding  of  the  institution. 

Editors  of  the  Monthly  for  the 
coming  year:  Clio,  J.  H.  Jones  and 
W.  J.  Laine.  Philologian,  W.  P. 
Lawrence  and   S.   M,   Smith.     Psi- 


phelian,  Miss  l-^lla  Johnson  and 
Miss  Kowena  Moffit.  liusiness 
Managers  for  the  coming  year,  '."lio, 
W.  H.  Boone.  Philologian,  W.  I). 
Harward.  Psiphelian,  Miss  Irene 
Clements. 

All  persons,  both  subscribers  and 
advertisers,  who  are  indebted  to 
the  Elon  College  Monthly,  will  con- 
fer a  favor  upon  the  Business  Man- 
agers by  remitting  the  amount  at 
once  as  this  is  the  last  issue  of  the 
Monthly  for  this  scholastic  j^ear 
and  if  ever  an  enterprise  did  need 
money  to  meet  its  expenses  most 
assuredK'  our  Magazine  does.  A 
word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient. 
Take  warning  and  heed  the  com- 
mand, 

Sunday  School  Convention  of 
Boon's  Station  Township  was  held 
at  St.  Mark's  church  the  second 
Sunday  in  May  with  much  good 
resulting  therefron.  Large  num 
ber  of  the  students  attended  and 
several  of  our  boys  made  fine 
speeches  on  the  leading  topics  of 
the  dav.  Part  of  our  Professors 
were  present  on  this  occasion  and 
delivered  excellent  discourses.  Elon 
girls  made  music  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  people. 

The  subscribers  of  the  Monthly 
have  been  promised  tencopies  each 
during  this  year,   but  on   account 
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of  the  inability  to  fulfill  this  obliga- 
tion now.  as  oaly  nine  copies  will 
appear,  we  assure  you  that  it  is 
not  our  purpose  to  defraud  you 
out  of  a  copy  and  feel  sure  that  you 
will  not  understand  the  matter  in 
this  sense,  as  undertheexistinsfcon- 
ditions  we  felt  unable  to  get  out 
ten  numbers  and  we  propose  to 
make  this  good  with  the  subscrib- 
ers by  sending  them  a  number  next 
year. 

Friday  night   the   20th   of  May' 
an  entertainment  was  given   under 
theauspicesof  the  Clio,  Fhilologian  I 
and  Psiphelian  Societies.     Vou  may  ■ 
be  sure  that  it  was  quite   a  success! 
being  under  the    manasr^mcnt    of' 
the  three  societies.     .All   acquitted  j 
themselves  with  honor,  credit   and  ] 
dignity  to  the  institution;   and  es- 
pecially did  the  young  ladies  which 
is  a  ciiaVacteristic  of  their  life  in  ev- 1 
ery  thing  that  they  vindertake.  Ad- ! 
mission  fee  of  10  cts..  and  we  think  ' 
no  one  regretted  having  gone.    The 
])roceeds  to  be  divided   among  the 
three  societies.  I 

SrECiAi.  Offer— I:ach  individual  i 
who  will  get  six   new   subscribers 
during    vacation     for    the    £.    C. 
Mo.NTiiLY.  and  send  the  money  to 
the  Soliciting  .Agent,  together  with 


the  names  and  addresses  of  said  per- 
sons, will  receive  a  3^ear's  subscrip- 
tion FSEE  OF  CHARGE.  Vacation 
is  the  time  to  work.  Now  this  will 
be  easy  to  accomplish  and  we  hope 
the  friends  of  this  institution  will 
take  the  matter  into  consideration 
and  give  the  financial  part  of  the 
MoNTHLYsuch  an  impetus  as  never 
before  known  since  irs  birth.  Few 
people,  we  fear,  realize  how  much 
the  Monthly  advertises  the  Col- 
lege. 

The  present  editors  and  manag- 
ers feel  like  they  have  not,  in  all  re- 
spects, done  their  duty  toward  con- 
tributing to  the  Mo.nthly  this 
3'ear,  yet  feel  ^ure  that  the  incom- 
ing ones  will  take  the  responsibiltv 
upon  themselves  with  greater  zeal, 
determination  and  enthusiasm  than 
the  outgoing  editors  and  managers 
and  by  so  doing  make  the  Month- 
one  of  the  very  best  College  Maga- 
zines in  North  Carolina.  Now, 
with  this  issue,  we  extend  to  our 
readers  our  farewell  and  hand  the 
quill  over  to  the  management  of 
the  new  superv  sors  and  make  our 
exit.  We  wish  for  the  Monthly  a 
long  and  prosperous  life.  Ma}'  she 
continue  to  live. 
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Y.  M.C.A.  NOTES. 


W.  C.  WICKER,  Editor. 


The  past  session  has  been  a  very  I 
pleasant  as  well  as  a  profitable  one 
to  the  Association.  The  eftorts  of 
the  young  men  for  Christ  have  re- 
ulted  in  about  40  conversions  in 
sthe  college  and  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

The  young  ladies  have  organized 
a  Y.  W.  C.  A  which  has  been  very 
interesting  and  beneficial  to  them, 
both  in  Bible  study  and  in 
training  for  christian  work.  A 
Junior  department  has  been  organ- 
ized for  boys,  also.  They  meet  every 
Sunday  afternoon  and  conduct 
their  own  meetings  with  the  assis- 
tance of  one  of  the  young  men.  In 
our  opinion,  there  is  no  form  of 
christian  training  that  is  better  for 
boys  than  that  of  the  Junior  de- 
partment of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Here 
the  boys  from  six  to  fifteen  years 
old  take  the  burden  of  christian 
work  on  their  own  shoulders  and 
are  gradually  induced  to  lead  in 
prayer,  study  the  important  Bible 
characters  such  as  Daniel,  David 
and  Moses,  and  to  tell  what  they 
know  about  these  in  short  talks. 


two  or  three  minutes  long.  Possi- 
bly there  is  nothing  that  can  en- 
courage the  gray  headed  fathers  in 
Israel  more  than  to  see  the  boys 
preparing  themselves  to  bear  the 
mantles  that  must  soon  fall  upon 
their  shoulders  Both  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.and.theY.  W.  C.  A:  hold  their 
gospel  meetings  every  Sunday  af- 
ternoon or  Saturday  evening.  The 
six  Bible  classes  of  the  svvo  Associ- 
ations ttieet  one  hour  each  week  for 
systematic  Bible  stud3^ 

The  leaders  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  for 
May  were:  May  7th,  S.  M.  Smith 
and  [.  T.  Gardner.  May  14th.  W. 
D.  Harward  and  D.  K.  Burch. 
May  21st,  Prof.  R.  G.  Kendrick. 
May  28th,  W.  P.  Lawrence. 

The  following  young  men  have 
been  appointed  a  reception  com- 
mittee: Messrs.  R.  T.  Hurle}-,  W. 
[.  Laine,  D.  R.  Burch  and  W.  T. 
Sears. 

This  committee,  as  Its  name  im- 
plies, will  meet  new  students  at 
the  train  next  fall  when  school 
opens  and  make  them  feel  at  home 
at    once,   b}-   assisting  them  with 
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tneir  baggage,  introducing  thera  to  j  If  you  come  to  Elon  next  fall,  and 
tlie  students  and  faculty,  and  giv- 1  you  are  a  stranger,  look  for  one  of 
iug    them    information   about   the  [  these  young  men  whom  you   may 


workings  of  the  College,  that  they 
are  thrown  cimons  christian  friends. 


designate  by  the  Y.  M. 
that  they  will  wear. 


C.  A.  badge 


u 
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CLIPPINGS 


E.  MOFFITT,  E:^iT(): 


A  b  ishfal  vouiig  man  was  escort- 
ing a  b  ishtul  young  laily,  when 
she  said  entrealingly:  'Jabez,  don't 
tell  anvbodv  vOii  beai;xed  mehome. 
'"Don't  be  afraid,  replied  he,  I  am 
as  much  ashamed  of  it  as  you  are." 

"Lemme  see,  convicts  are  not 
leased  out  in  this  state,  are  they?'' 

"  )h,  ves,  they  are,  they  are  the 
least  out  of  any  people." 

An  Ohio  county  treasurer  has 
embezzled  $8,000  and  a  girl.  He 
doubtless  took  the  money  to  sap- 
port  the  girl  with,  which  shows  a 
grc.'it  deal  of  prudent  forethought. 

"A  man  at  the  University  has  a 
c.  w  one  hundred  years  old.  The 
last  lot  of  butter  rec<^ived  at  my 
boarding  house  evidently  ciime 
Irom  the  University,  and  was 
made  from  the  first  churning  of 
that  identical  bovine." 

F'recklcs  will  1  e  much  in  vogue 
t'.is  snnimcr. 


There's  somethini?  about  !uy  s':^"eeth'^ai•t 

That  fills  my  he  irt  with  alar-u, 
Anrl  makes  my  sint  seem  hopeless— 

'Tis  that  ottier  fellow's  arm. 

!      There  are  138  American-  anrl    21 
English  students  nttendinglectur  s 
;  at  the  Berlin  Universities. 

i  William  .-\stor  has  signi:ied  Lis 
I  intention  of  giving  ^l.Oi.'O  OO  )  t(» 
I  establish  a  negro  imiversitv  in  ( ;k- 
I  lahoma. 

I      "Professor,"  said  a  graduate tr-^- 

;  ing  to   be  p.:.thetic   at  [»arting,  "[ 

i  am  indel^ted  to  vou  for  all  I  know." 

"Prav   do   not   mention   such    a 

trifle"  w?is  the  very  flattering  rej  fy. 

I'alk  about  a  woman's  sphere 

As  thoviuh  it  hat.1  no  limit! 
Ther^  's  not  a  place  in  earth  or  heaver; 
There's  not  a  task  to  mnnUinrl  .sjiven; 
There's  nut  a  whisi-er,  yes  or  v.(<; 
Tliere's  not  a  lifeov  de.ith  or  hiitl'; 
There's  not  a  leather's  weight  ot  v.orth: 
Without  a  woman  In  it. 

Wills,  not  N-vishes,  makede^tinie<. 
True,  a  man  must  desire  a  thing 
before  he  can  have  it;  1  ut  their  dc- 
siie     mu>t     ripen     into    prclere:  c 
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preference  into  choice,  choice  ir.to 
determination  and  determination 
into  ceaselss  eflfort. 

Some  >?o  tocolle.^e  to  seek  after  knowledge; 
Some  go  to  Imstle  for  good  of  the  muscle. 

Tlie  wind  blowoth,  the  farmer  soweth. 

The  subscriber  oweth,  and  the  Lord  know  eth, 

Tbat  we  are  in  need  of  our  dues. 
We're  not  funnin',  this  tJiing  of  dunnin' 
(iives  us  the  everlastin'  blues. 

One  man  in  500  in  England  at- 
tends collei^e,  one  in  615  in  Scot- 
land, one  in  213  in  Germany  and 
one  in  2.000  in  the  United  States. 

The  boys  who  take  the  girls  to  church. 

May  rightly  see  them  home; 
]{ut  they  who  go  tliere  by  tliemselves; 

Should  then  return  alone. 
And  still  some  stan  1  with  hat  in  hand. 

Quite  near  the  exit  door, 
Ostensl  ily  to  take  them  home. 

liBt  this  occur  no  more. 

With  a  man  more  money  means 
more  to  eat;  with  a  ^Yoman  it 
means  more  to  wear. 

Love  can  never  die!  My  heart  beati;  loud  this 

truth. 
When  wildly  throbbing  in  the  blaze  of  youth. 
Or  when  in  calmer  moments,  pale  and  cold; 
f  read  the  true  inscription  of  the  scroll 
Writ  by  that  (Jod  who  made  me.    However  deep 

the  fold 
Tlie  phantom  years  around  me  fling,  my  soul 
Holds  fast  this  truth-'tis  writ  in  letters  clear 
"Love  her  for  ayel" 

"Why  is  Miss  B.  wearing  black?" 
''She  is  mourning  for    her    hus- 
band." 

"Whv,  she  never  had  a  husband." 
"That  is   why  she  mourns.    She 
is  grieving  over  the  husband  she 
hasn't  got. 

A  [)rep.  fourteen  years  old,  being 
instructed  to  tell  all  he  could  about 
breathing,  handed  in  the  following: 


"Breath  is  made  of  air.  We 
breathe  with  our  lungs,  our  lights, 
our  liver  and  kidneys.  If  it  wasn't 
for  our  breath  we  would  die  when 
we  slept.  Our  breath  keeps  li^e 
a-going  when  we  are  asleep.  Boj^s 
that  stay  in  a  room  all  day  should 
not  breathe.  The}^  should  wait 
'till  they  get  out  doors  Boys  in  a 
room  make  bad,  unwholesome 
air.  They  make  carbonicide.  Car- 
bonicide  is  poisoner  than  mad  dogs. 
A  heap  of  soldiers  was  in  a  block 
hole  in  India,  and  carbonieide  got 
in  that  there  hole  and  killed  nearly 
every  one  afore  morning  Girls  kill 
the  breath  with  corosits  that 
squeeze  the  diagram.  Girls  can't 
holler  or  run  like  hoys,  because 
their  diagram  is  squeezed  too  much. 
If  I  was  a  girl  I'd  ratner  be  a  boy, 
so  I  can  holler  and  run  and  have  a 
great  big  diagram." 

Some  people  look  as  if  they  were 
walking  around  to  save  funeral  ex- 
penses. 

Character  is  the  color  which  runs 
through  the  acts  of  an  individual. 

A  Small  Sw.\rm  of  B's— Be 
Earnest.  Be  Honest.  Be  Straight. 
Be  watchful.  Be  Considerate.  Be 
Be  Amiable.  Be  True  to  Your 
Sweetheart.  ^ 

The  house  built  Hrmly  on  a  rock 
Fears  not  tlie  roving  tempest's  shock 
So  they  whose  faith  and  hope  and  love 
Are  flxed  on  Christ  and  things  above 
Kemain  unmoved— and  blest  is  he 
Whose  lielp  is  found,  O  God  on  thee. 

Fahre  vYohl!    Leb  Wohl!! 
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EXCHANGE  DEPARTMENT 


ANNIE  GRAHAM,  Editor. 


The  Wake  Forest  Student  holds 
an  honored  place  among  our  ex- 
changes, and  contains  some  very  in- 
teresting articles,  all  of  which  re- 
flect credit  upon  their  talented  au- 
thors. This  excellent  paper  has  al- 
ways been  a  welcome  visitor  at  our 
sanctum.  Its  articles  are  especially 
interesting  because  contributed  by 
under-graduates  for  we  think  the 
success  of  a  college  magazine  is,  to 
a  great  extent,  due  to  the  entire 
body  of  students. 

Cornell  gives  free  education  to 
512  students,  for  whom  $150,000 
is  annually  expended. — Ex. 

The  May  issue  of  the  Trinity  Ar- 
chive contains  much  interesting 
literary  matter.  The  article  on 
"The  Tendencies  of  the  Age''  well 
merits  the  perusal  of  every  student 
and  in  are  discussed  the  changes 
which  different  countries  have  re- 
cently undergone.  This  magazine 
contains  quite  a  number  of  well  ar 
ranged  articles,  and  is  handsomely 


gotten    up    and  edited  in  each  de- 
partment. 

While  Europe  has  but  94  Univer- 
sities, yet  she  has  4,753  more  ])ro- 
fessors  and  41,814  more  students 
than  the  360  colleges  and  universi- 
ties ol  the  United  States. — Ex. 

The  Wofford  College  Journal  is 
admirably  gotten  up  and  its  con 
tributions  show  ca'"e  and  stud}. 
It  is  a  bright  magazine  and  speaks 
well  for  its  editors  and  business 
managers. 

A  new  college  has  been  founded 
at  Houston,  Texas  Mr.  Rice  cl 
New  York,  has  endowed  it  v.ith 
$350,000  in  cash,  land  and  securi 
ties.  One  of  the  most  important 
departments  will  be  a  polytechnic 
school  for  men  aiid  women,  in 
which  special  training  in  applied 
arts  and  mechanics  will  be  given. — 
Ex. 

-The  Davidson  Monthlv  reflects 
credit   upon   its  college,   and    is  a 
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magazine  of  no  ordinary  note.     It 
is  alwa3's  a  welcome  visitor, 

Leland  Stanford  University  is  the 
only  one  in  America  giving  free  tu- 
ition Tn  all  its  branches. — Ex. 

The  Carolinian,  Georgia  Univer- 
sity Magazine,  The  Guilford  Col- 
legian and  the  Messenger  of  Rich- 
mond College  are  among  our  most 
valued  exchanges  and  reflect  credit 
upon  the  institutions  they  repre- 
sent. 

Our  exchanges  will  accept  our 
best  wishes  to  the  students  of  the 


different  institutions  which  they 
represent,  for  a  pleasant  and  profit- 
able vacation  to  all,  and  to  those 
who  are  about  to  leave  their  Alma 
Mater  and  launch  their  untried 
barks  on  the  perilous  ocean  of  liie, 
may  you  do  much  to  aid  \  our  Alma 
Mater  to  make  the  struggle  v. i  h 
her  proud  sisters  in  the  race,  and  if 
she  be  not  the  gayest  and  tfc 
richest,  may  you  do  mrch  to  cai  se 
her  to  be  honored  ard  loved  U  r 
her  cheerlul  face  and  sterling  qut-ili- 
ties. 
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FOR  SALE. 
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tising department  the  following,  we 
hold  them  for  sale  at  greatly  reduced 
yrices.  They  are  direct  from  the  factories 

One  *«A.MERI©&lt  VlSllOm  NEW 

mOMMy  Sewing  Machi   e, price  $40  for 
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I  express  office.  Information  will  be  fur- 
I  nislied,  and   a  full  account  of  the  above 

named  articles  given  to  any  one  address 

inff    S.  M.  SMITH, 

Man.  Adv.  Department, 
i  ELON  COLLEGE.  N.  O. 
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G.MYANSTORY,  ^  GO. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

Fine  Clothing,  Hats,  and  Gent's  Furnishing  Goods 

We  carry  all  the  best  makes  and  latest  styles. 

•Veare  wholesale  and  retail  agents  for  the  tollo\vin|?  manufactu- 
rers and  import 3rs. 

The  Stein  Block  Co.,  Tailor  made  clothing,  SlcolsBros,,  S-Co,, 
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M^ilsons  Brothers  fine  neck  wear  and  underwear. 
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PRIIGTICING   PHYSIGiM, 


BLON  COLLEGE,  N.  C.  !  BURLINGTON,  N.  C. 

<  !alls  in  country   promptly   attended  to. 
OFFICE  AT  RESIDENCE. 


HOLT  BUILDING, 

Corner  Front  and  Main  streets. 
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The  Spectre  OF  Discord. 


The  question,  "Who  art  thou?" 
respresents  well  the  attitude  of 
man  to  man,  of  class  to  class,  of 
nation  to  nation. 

Man^'  recognize  it  as  one  asked 
by  Paul  when  lie  was  on  his  way 
to  Damascus.  There  was  a  sudden 
revolution  in  his  great  mind.  The 
light  that  shone  about  tim  and 
blinded  him  with  its  brightness 
threw  a  halo  of  mellow  light  upon 
the  signboard  of  life  which  pointed 
him  in  a  different  direction. 

"Who  art  thou?''  rings  out  clear 
and  forcible  on  the  morning  breeze 
of  the  Brazilian  Republic,  on  the 
noonday  calm  of  the  United  States 
on  the  evening  zephrys  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire,  the  political  and  social 


scientists  would  ask  "From  whence 
cometh  this  voice"  and  whither  is 
it  going!" 

In  Brazil  it  comes    from    the    ad- 
ministration of    the    government 
and  is  directed  to  the  ears    of  that 
grim  visaged  monster,  "rebellion," 
whose  'bride'  is  "revolution." 

And  as  the  "husband"  in  such  a 
union  is  generally  short  lived  the 
widow  will  have  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  happiness  of  their  poster- 
ity, 'Uncle  Sam'  is  somewhat  inter- 
ested, and  is  represented  by  a  few 
of  his  war  vessels  as  ushers.  While 
the  rebellions  and  revolutions  that 
arc  the  stepping  stones  in  the  devel- 
opement  of  the  one  great  govern- 
ment of  South  America  may  seem  of 
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little  importance  to  us  in  iifiterpret- 
ing  the  phenomena  in  the  social 
world,  Were  it  not  for  the  social 
nature  and  interdependanceof  man, 
government,  in  the  common  accept- 
ion  of  the  term,  would  beimpossible. 

Hence,  it  behooves  every  individ- 
ual to  observe  carefully  the  opera- 
tions of  this  social,  interdependent 
clement  in  contemporaneous  gov 
ernments.  Without  observation 
and  investigation  one  can  never 
make  himself  as  pure  an  organ  in 
the  organism  of  his  own  govern- 
ment as  he  should  be. 

As  the  economist  sets  about  the 
study  of  the  situation  in  Brazil,  he 
inquires  into  the  origin  of  this  re- 
bellion. From  whence  did  it  come? 
What  are  the  nuclei  of  truth  and 
justice  around  which  the  two 
factions,  or  parties  have  been 
formed?  Have  the  social  nat- 
ures of  men  on  one  side  been 
polluted  with  evil  more  than 
they  have  on  the  other?  Finally, 
has  either  side  a  patent  right  on 
truth  and  justice,  so  that  they  may 
say  we  know  that  we  are  right  and 
our  opponents  are  wrong?  Has 
any  mortal  man,  a  finite  being,  ever 
had  a  hold  on  justice  and  truth 
which  are  infinite,  except  at  the 
tag  end? 

In  the  United  States,  there  are 
apparent  divisions  in  the  political 


and    social    circles.    Does    not    all 
power  emanate  from  one  center    in 

the  social  as  well  as  in  the  material 
world? 

In  the  material  world  it  comes 
from  the  sun.  Where  does  it  come 
from  in  the  social  world?  The 
Catholic  church  which  has  over 
8,000,000  members  in  the  United 
States  cries  out  to  the  Protestant 
church  and  to  the  government: 
Who  are  ye?  The  Mormon  church 
which  holds  in  its  grasp  one  sixth 
of  all  the  land  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, declares  that  the  soverign 
power  of  the  universe  is  its  founda- 
tion, and  that  it  is  ttie  golden  sheaf 
to  weich  all  other  sheaves  in  the 
social  and  religious  world  shall 
soon  bow  down  and  pay  homage. 
It  cries  out  to  the  beliefs  of  rrght 
and  justice  in  all  other  organization 
of  men;  "Who  are  ye?" 

The  Anarchists  are  bitter  enemies 
to  the  much  beloved  principle  that 
we  are  pleased  to  term  human  law. 

The  oppressed  laborer  regards  the 
capitalist  as  a  wicked,  despotic 
whom  he  would  gladly  anticidate, 
entangle,  and  finally  put  to  death. 

On  the  other  hand  the  capitalist 
regards  the  laborer  with  a  kind  of 
envious  contempt  and  disdain.  He 
would  not  scrapie  to  place  his  foot 
on  the  helpless  one's  neck,  and 
choke  him  to    death,    were   it    not 
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that  he  knows  that  those  toiling 
hands  and  bus}-  feet  are  the  ma- 
chines that  search  out  his  treasures 
w  hich  he  himself  only  collects  and 
holds  together. 

Why  has  our  Congress,  the  ma- 
jority of  which  claims  to  be  stand- 
ing on  the  same  platform,  locked  its 
own  wheels  and  stopped  needed 
legislation?  Should  not  every  in- 
dividual attempt  a  solution  of  the 
great  problem  of  discord  in  the  so- 
cial and  political  government  of 
the  United  States?  Are  not  all 
creeds,  factions,  societies,  and  par- 
ties composed  of  beings  that  we 
call  men?  Do  not  all  men  draw 
their  social  qualities,  their  temporal 
life  from  one  common  source?  Is  it 
not  the  medium  through  which 
these  quantities  and  elements  of 
life  are  drawn  that  causes  so  much 


discord  and  contention?  - 

There  are  two  tests  that  every  in- 
dividual thought  and  action  should 
be  subjected  to  before  going  into  the 
political  and  social  world.  If  this 
were  the  case  there  would  be  far 
less  poison  poured  into  society  and 
into  politics.  The  first  of  these 
tests  is,  "Is  it  right?"  The  second, 
"Will  it  pay?"  Let  every  man 
subject  his  thoughts  and  his  actioas 
to  these  tests  and  the  organism  of 
both  our  social  and  political  gov- 
ernments will  be  made  up  of  chris- 
tian lives  as  individual  organs  of 
the  great  organism.  Then,  we 
would  see  no  mean,  wicked,  antag- 
onistic spirits  in  the  different  asso- 
ciations of  men  that  would  call 
forth  the  question.  "Who  art 
thou?" 

W.  P.  Lawrence. 
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Arithmetic, 


There  have  been  some  discussions 
recently  regarding  the  propriety  of 
advanced  and  technicj.l  work  in 
arithmetic. 

Now,  we  recognize  the  fact  that 
a  wise  man  has  a  right  to  serious 
consideration,  and  in  view  of  this 
I  am  constrained  to  think  there  is 
some  cause  for  alarm. 

Shall  we  cut  out  of  our  study  in 
arithmetic  everything  we  shall  not 
be  likely  to  put  into  practice,  as  is 
suggested?  Then, I  see  that  we  must 
eliminate  the  idions  of  Greek,  the 
depths  of  Latin,  the  complications 
of  chemistry,  which  we  may  never 
use.  The  student  often  says.  Why 
pore  over  these  difficult  things 
which  I  never  expect  to  need?  Give 
me  a  practical  study.  Yes.givehim 
what  he  thinks  he  needs  and  you 
give  him  rather  an  apprentice-ship 
than  an  education.  But  to  arith- 
metic: My  opinion  is  that  arith- 
metic properly  studied  and  properly 
taught  does  more  to  develop  the 
reasoning  faculty  of  the  young  mind 
than  any  one  branch  in  our  com- 
mon schools.    I  don't    mean    that 


teaching  pupils  how  to.  solve  prob- 
lems is  the  thing.  Problems  are 
only  given  to  illustrate  the  science 
and  furnish  material.  The  student 
is  to  carvt  and  shape.  When  arith- 
metic grows  so  mechanical  as  to 
teach  children  to  "do  sums,"  "get 
the  answer"  etc,  then  I  vote  to  drop 
it. 

I  am  constrained  to  believe  that 
the  fault  is  in  the  teachers.  My 
friend  Silex  in  News-Observer- 
Chronicle  is  Ytry  much  on  the  right 
line  in  saving  that  mental  arithme- 
tic can  not  be  bungled. 

It  is  bound  to  be  all  right  or  all 
wrong.  The  teacher  that  dosen't 
understand  it,  can't  teach  it.  This 
must  be  the  reason  so  much  me- 
hanical  work  is  shown  on  exami- 
nations of  students  entering  college. 
Why  do  away  with  a  science  simply 
because  it  is  not  properly  handled? 
I  say  in  behalf  of  our  young  people, 
give  us  better  prepared  teachers 
along  here, 

I  have  heard  persons  converse  free- 
ly about  the  motions  of  theheavenh^ 
bodies  who  could  not    analvze  the 
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process  of  long  division.     (I  exam-  ticalitj,    is  an    educator,     a      de- 
ined    them.)     I    call    this    "'bosh."   veloper  of  the  mind:     Why  then  let 
Give    us     more  arithmetic    of   the  it  decline?   Never. 
oientAl    kind,    beyond     it«     prac- ,  S.  A.  H, 


Money  a  Condition  of  Civilization. 


Money  is  a  standard  of  ralue  by 
which  all  things  that  are  classed  as 
"Wealth  are  measured,  and  an  instru- 
ment by  which  wealth  is  exchanged. 
It  is  not  wealth,  but  a  means  by 
the  right  use  of  which  man  can  ac- 
quire wealth.  It  is  neither  good 
nor  bad  within  itself,  but  the  good 
and  bad  done  by  it  are  the  results 
ot  its  right  and  wrong  use&.  Used 
wrongly  it  vitiates  the  good  in 
society,  corrupts  politics,  poisons 
religion,  and  destroys  civilization, 
but  rightly  used  it  is  the 
seeker  and  discoverer  of  justice, 
righteousness,  truth  and  goodness. 

It  is  not  supposed  that  money 
can  destroy  gravitation,  check  the 
velocitv  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
give  to  North  Carolina  the  gold- 
beds  of  California,  or  the  silver-beds 


of  the  Andean  Plateau-;  change  gold 
into  silver,  donate  to  France  the 
coal-beds  of  England,  furnish  the 
prairies  of  Illinois  with  the  water 
power  that  abounds  in  New  Eng- 
land, nor  secure  to  German}^  the 
facilities  for  raising  cotton  which 
the  Southern  States  of  our  republic 
enjoy."  The  coftee,  the  orange,  the 
banana, -must  grow  in  the  warm 
climate  of  the  South,  and  the  great 
pine  forests  must  flourish  in  the 
chilly  regions  of  the  North;  how- 
ever, money  is  a  means  by  \\  hich 
man  can  grasp  science  as  his  com- 
panion and  unveil  the  hidden  forces 
of  nature,  preuenting  them  to  eyes 
and  minds  striving  for  truth. 

Money  is  a  means  and  not  an 
end.  Imagine  a  man  living  in  the 
lovlicst  spot     on    the    glo])e,    sur- 
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rounded  by  the  mellodious  song  of 
the  mocking-bird  bj^  day,  and  the 
soothing  voice  of  the  whipporwill 
by  night.  At  the  foot  of  some  hill 
he  may  have  as  much  money  buried 
as  there  is  in  Washington,  and  at 
the  snme  time  be  starving,  naked, 
and  cold,  having  none  of  those 
things  necessary  to  make  him  a 
true  man.  But  by  a  correct  use  of 
the  buried  treasure  he  can  soon 
possess  those  things  essential 
to  his  happiness;  at  once  he  is 
clothed,  lives  in  a  palace,  has  books 
to  read,  pictures  to  inspire  and 
elevate  thought,  instruments  to 
soothe  him  when  sad  and  to  delight 
him  when  gay;  and,  indeed,  sup- 
plied not  only  with  things  that  sat- 
isfy the  physical  desires  and  needs, 
but  with  an  abundance  on  which 
the  intellect  may  ever  feast  — a  re- 
pository from  which  may  be  drawn 
sweetest  inspirations  of  heart,  of 
mind,  and  of  soul. 

We  need  money,  we  need  wealth, 
yes,  the  nation  needs  more  wealth; 
but  we  do  not  want  that  equal 
distribution  of  wealth  among  in- 
dividuals that  essayists  and  poli- 
ticians love  to  theorize  about,  nei- 
ther do  we  want  people  to  become 
wealthy  by  changing  wealth  from 
one  hand  to  another.  This  does 
not  add  to  the  prosperty  of  the 
nation,  but  stagnates  business,  cre- 


ates laziness,  degrades  morals,  and 
leaves  one  rich  with  all,  and 
another  poor  with  none.  When  a 
man  loves  money  and  becomes 
wealthy  by  making  the  world  more 
prosperous  and  happy,  and  not  by 
robbing  persons  of  that  which  they 
have  accumulated  by  hard  toil  he 
is  the  true  man.  But  he  "who  loses 
sight  of  his  duty  and  strives  for 
money  without  giving  its  equiva- 
lent in  labor  or  the  products  of  labor 
is  no  longer  a  man;  birth-right  has 
been  forfeited,  and  the  God— given 
power  or  means  in  his  possession 
have  been  used  to  degrade  his  fel- 
lows, instead  of  trying  to  elevate 
them  from  the  animal  to  the  divine 
nature. 

"The  desire  for  wealth  which 
becomes  the  spur  of  the  creation  of 
more  wealth — this  should  be 
stimulated  and  rewarded  instead 
of  being  treated  as  a  crime." 
Money  is  necessary  to  men  and  to 
nations,  not  simply  for  its  conven- 
ience as  a  medium  of  exchange, 
but  for  its  value  that  which  we  call 
wealth. 

Nature  is  so  ordered  and  man  so 
constituted  that  fixed  capital  is 
necessary  in  order  that  the  world 
may  take  a  step  onward  and  up- 
ward. Man  differs  from  all  other 
animals.  He  is  a  responsible  being. 
Duties  devolve  upon    him   and   re- 
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ward  and  punishment  follow   their 
performance  and  non-performance. 

As  an  aid  in  complying  with  these 
duties  the  love  of  money  is  a  requi- 
site not  to  be  sure,  a  miser's  love, 
not  covetousness,  but  a  laudable 
desire  to  accumulate  wealth  suffic- 
ient to  perform  successfully  his  part 
in  the  world.  "The  love  of  money 
is  the  root  of  all  evil." 

So  it  is  with  the  love  of  anything 
that  manifests  itself  as  a  force  in 
the  world. 

The  love  of  man  and  woman  has 
been  the  root  of  all  kinds  of  evil 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
but  we  can  not  annihilate  love 
neither  can  we  disregard. 

By  mistakes  people  are  poisoned  ! 
by  physicians;  shall  we  cease  using 
medicine?  Thousands  of  persons 
are  killed  by  lighteniug  every  year; 
shall  wc  cease  to  utilize  electricitv, 
the  force  that  is  rapidly  being  in- 
troduced in  all  departments  of  bus- 
iness of  the  world?  must  we  extin- 
guish electric  lights,  burn  the  tel- 
egraph and  telautograph  post,  and 
turn  the  wire  into  ienees,  and  set 
the  world  back  where  it  was  fifty 
or  one  hundred  years  ago?  Men 
are  falling  continually  from  the 
roofs  of  houses  and  lofty  precipices, 
limbs  are  broken  and  often  life  is 
lost.  What  shall  we  do^with  grav- 
itation?   Shall  we  no  longer    view 


the  beautiful  scene  of  the  Niagara? 
Shall  we  stop  the  water  power  of 
the  world?  No,  we  can  not  give 
up  every  thing  liable  to  abuse,  im- 
possible if  it  should  be  desired,  to 
destroy  all  possibilities  of  evil  to 
do  this  would  be  to  abolish  the 
universe  and  to  do  away  with  it 
forever  and  forever.  Do  not  try 
to  obliterate  the  possibilities  of 
evil,  but  recognize  that  all  these 
are  simply  centers  and  sources  of 
power,  and  train  yourself  for  the 
mastery  of  these  forces  that  you 
may  use  them  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind. 

It  is  not  altogether  the  greed  of 
misers,  the  capitalists,  the  monied 
men,  that  has  caused  such  an  une- 
qual distribution  of  the  wealth  of 
our  nation.  Not  these  alone  are  to 
be  censured  for  the  corruption  and 
putridity  that  permeate  and  stim- 
ulate our  political  aifairs,  but. 
equally  those  that  have  not  yet 
been  convinced  of  the  fact  that  they 
have  powers  and  capacities  that 
cannot  be  put  into  action  without 
the  use  of  wealth. 

These  are  the  prime  causes  of  the 
disastrous' condition  of  our  repub- 
lic. It  is  the  non-performance  of 
duty  that  has  resulted  in  such  an 
enormous  destruction  among  peo- 
ple, rather  than  the  increase  of  the 
millionaires.    Thus  it  is    more    the 
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omission  of  right  than  the  commis- 
sion of  wrong  that  is  creating 
trouble  in  our  eGonomic  world. 

Let  us-  wake  up  and  take  no 
longer  those  prolonged  naps  as  the 
earth  clinging  reptile;  but  like  the 
bird  of  flight  that  revels  in  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  earl}'  dawn,  let  us  arise 
and  with  our  faces  to  the  front, 
press  on  to  the  goal  of  our  ambi- 
tion. Show  \'Ourself  a  man  bj 
your  interest  in  the  world's  ad- 
-vancement  and  the  prosperity  of 
the  human  race,  Seek  money  as  it 
is  a  condition  of  civilization-  In  a 
nation  that  must  spend  all  of  its 
time  in  providing  for  the  support  of 
the  body  every  man  and  woman 
would  have  "to  work  ten  hours  in 
the  day  and  sleep  eight  at  night, 
leaving  no  time  to  use  in  the  devel- 
opment ofthe  mind  and  soul.  It 
would  be  impossible  for  such  a 
nation  to  rise  one  step  above  bar- 
barism. "Mone}'  is  the  first  step 
upward  on  the  rounds  of  develop- 
m?nt,  which  lead  from  animal  to 
Cod,"  And  why?  Because  man  is 
more  than  an  animal  that  is  to  be 
fed,  clothed,  and  protected.  Within 
him  are  those  divine  germs,  affect- 
ion, intellect,  soul,  and  they  require 
ior  their  nourishment  and  stimu- 
lance,  literature,  music,  pictures, 
statuary  and  pleasing  art  in  every 
form.     He  loves    beaut},    aodores 


all  higher  thing  of  life,  and  it  is 
only  when  you  ascend  to  this  plane 
that  you  are  on  the  level  of  a  true 
man. 

The  world  owes  to  the  geniuses 
that  have  sprung  «p  as  if  favored 
by  the  divine  hand,  and  have  sown 
seeds  of  civilization,  its  highest  re- 
gards and  gratitude  for  its  now- 
prosperous  condition.  Where 
would  we  have  been  to-day  but 
for  them? 

How  poor!  but  for  the  presence 
of  those  marvelous  minds  in  which 
divine  inspiration  has  taken  up  hec 
habitation,  from  there  to  feed  the 
world  forever  with  the  riches  of 
undj'ing  truth — Recognizing  the 
condition  ofthe  world  blessed  by 
their  presence,  and  catching  a  faint 
idea  of  what  it  would  have  been 
without  them — let  hand  grasp 
hand,  let  heart  beat  to  heart,  and 
with  united  voices  let  us  sing  praises 
to  their  memory  and  thanks  to 
God  for  his  eternal  goodness.  Had 
it  been  that  Homer,  Shakespeare, 
Milton,  Edison,  Luther,  Moore, 
Franklin,  and  all  the  discoverers 
and  inventors  of  the  world,  who 
ascended  the  heights  of  knowledge, 
lighting  the  way  for  those  from  the 
valley  of  ignorance,  could  not  have 
been  released  from  that  drudgery 
and  toil  which  would  have  made  it 
impossible  for  them  to  cultivate  that 
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sion,  the  possibility  oi  its  SA^raet- 
rical  sweep  be  not  hopelessly  de- 
stroyed. 

"'tiacli  IS  the  patriots  boast  where'ere 
we  roam. 

His  first  l)HSt  country  ever  isathome." 

When  we  talk  of  the  desirableness 
of"  including  all  the  world  in  our 
sympathies,  we  ought  to  bear  in 
mind  that — "that  man's  the  best 
cosmopolite. 

'"Who  loves  his  native  country  best." 

And  when  we  would  claim  to 
have  charity  for  all  creeds  and 
opinions  alike,,  we  ought  not  to 
forget  that  charit}-  is  an  impossibil- 
ity to  those  who  are  without  con- 
victions. Indifference  is  essentially 
contrary  to  charity.  One  must 
have  a  center  of  personal  attach- 
ments, before  he  can  have  a  circum- 
ference of  sympathy,  or  charity 
kito  w'hich  he  may  sweep  freely. 
No  man  can  be  liberal  in  his  views 
of  truth  unless  he  believes  somethiug 
with  all  his  heart.  And  he  who 
is  most  firmly  held  to  his  own  fixed 
center  of  affections  and  opinions,  is 
t'lc  man  most  likely  to  cover  an 
extended  area  in  his  range  of 
thought  and  active  work. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  confirn- 
ing  one's  affections  and  thoughts 
and  activities  within  too  limited  a 
circumference;  like  Burke,  accord- 
ing to  Goldsmith. 

"Who  born  for  the  universe,  nar- 


rowed his  mind,  and  too  partly 
gave  up  what  was  meant  for  man- 
kind:" and  that  is  a  danger  to  be 
jealousK''  guarded  against.  But 
there  is  not  such  a  thing  as  having 
a  circumference  without  a  center, 
or  as  wisely  breaking  loose  from 
from  one's  center  in  order  to  expand 
his  circumference.  Hence  while  all 
of  us  may  recognize  the  importance 
of  enlarging  our  circumference  to 
the  fullest,  w^e  must  not  be  misled 
into  ignoring  the  importance  ofthe 
center  from  which  we  are  to  enlarge. 
An  individual  must  have  a  purpose 
in  life,  and  make  every  thought ^^ 
every  act  in  his  life  move  in  har- 
mony with  that  fixed  center;  other- 
wise the  lines  of  the  circumference 
of  his  life  begin  to  cross  and  con- 
tradict each  other,  and  it  being  im- 
possible to  restore  order,  it  writes 
its  own  condemnation:  "And  thy 
life  shall  hang  in  doubt  before  thee; 
and  thou  shalt  fear  day  and  night. 
and  shalt  have  none  assurance  of 
thy  life;" 

[Deut.  ck.  28.  v.  66.— You  may 
find  a  better  one]  and  in  its  own" 
hand  writes  upon  its  own  walh' 
"Mene,  Mene,  Tekel,  Upharsin!" 

So  also  in  the  vaster  universe  of 
spiritual  being,  God  is  the  grand 
center  around  which  everything 
mu«t  revolve.  That  God  which 
ever  lives  and  loves.    One  God,  one 
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law  one  element,  and  one  far  off 
Divine  event,  to  which  the  whole 
creation  moves."  Each  individual 
can  have  and  hold  a  sweep  in  the 
great  circumference  of  God  only  as 
it  retains  unvaryingly  its  relation 
to  that  fixed  center.  Those  relations 
retained  the  revolving  souls  may 
sweep  onward,  safely,  and  surely, 
in  every  enlarging  orbits,  through 
the  limitless  ages  of  eternit}';  but 
these  relations  once  broken,  the 
grandest,  noblest  souls  are  aimlessly 
straying  in  the  boundless  universe 
of  God — "wandering stars  towhom 
is  reserved  the  blackness  of  dark- 
ness forever."     So    alwavs,    so    to 


all,  so    everyv/hei'e.    No    far-reach- 
ing    circumference    of    fe  ling,     or 
thought,  or  action,   is    possible    to 
to  any  one  of  us  without    a    cores- 
pondent fixed  and  retained    center. 
And  no  place,  or  part  in    the  great 
universe  oi  being  is  possible  to  us, 
save  as  we  have  and  hold    our    in- 
dividual relation    to    God    as    the 
omnipresent  center  of  the    infinite 
circumference     of   spiritual    being. 
"To  God,  of  all    the    center   and  the 
source. 
Be  power  and  glorj  given; 
Who  sways  the  mighty  world  through 
all  its  coarse, 
From  the  bright  throne  of  heaven." 


Origin  of  Language. 


The  answer  to  the  question  as  to 
the  origin  of  language  admits  of 
much  conjecture  and  although 
there  are  theories  which  in  them- 
selves seem  to  be  very  plausible, 
still  they  are  more  or  less  a  matter 
of  speculation.  We  learn  that  man 
from  time  immemorial  has  been 
able  in  some  way  to  communicate 

o  his  fellows,    his    thoughts    and 


desires.  And  the  manner  of  com- 
munication seems  to  have  always 
been  marked  to  a  great  extent  the 
characteristics  of  special  class  in 
vogue.  It  is  a  noticible  fact  that 
the  growth  of  language,  and  a  clear 
expression  of  ideas  by  the  use  of  it 
has  been  measured  by  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  people  employing  it. 
So  this  will    prove    that  language 
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admits  of  developement,  and  that  ■  in  his  state  of  probation.  The 
it  was  not  given  to  man  already  Grecian  language  once  so  awkward 
perfected.  This  proves  too  that  it  i  and  unharmonized  became,  after 
requires  an  effort  on  the  part  of;  much  polishing  and  carving,  a 
man  to  speak  and  express  his ,  speech  very  musical  and  clear, 
thoughts    correctly,    and    that  he  '  Man  excited  with  pleasure  or  tort- 


does 
how 


not    talk    without    thinking 
w^onderful    it    is    to  express 


ured  with  pain,  desires  to  express 
his  feelings  to  those  about  him. 
thought  in  words.  But  to  claim  {  This  expression  in  the  early  history 
that    the     origin     of    language  is  i  of  the  world  took  form    in  certain 


entirely  hum^^n  would  seem  to  be 
wholy  absurd,  because  the  attri- 
butes of  man  are  simply  the  impress 


sounds,  gestures  and  signs.  Thus 
a  language,  very  meager  in  itself, 
was  formed  which  in  order  to  make 


of  Divinity,  and  surely  without  jit  intelligible  had  to  be  carried 
the  interposition  and  co-operation  [  through  a  long  process  of  devclop- 
of  higher  powers,  man  would  belment.  And  the  study  of  this  devel- 
incapable    of  originating  anything  |  opment,   and    the    true    source  of 


especially  so  incomprehensivc  as 
the  art  of  communication.  So  then 
as  men's  extremity  is  God's  oppor- 
tunity, it  is  truthful  to  suppose  that 
the  origin  and  developement  of  lan- 
guage is  both  human  and  divine 
which  theory  is  more  prominent 
than  anv  other  among  those  who 
have  made  the  subject  a  life  study. 
Man  was  made  to  be  developed 
endowed  with  instinct  sufficient  to 
enable  him  with  proper  effort  to 
make  the  best  of  every  thing    while 


origm,  surpasses  all  other  questions 
for  philosophic  interest.  It  lies  at 
the  very  threshold  of  a  proper  un- 
derstanding of  the  relation  of 
man's  mental  nature  to  that  of  the 
lower  mind. 

Language  is  the  key  which  un- 
locks the  door  of  intelligence,  giv- 
ing a  true  idea  of  how  far  an  indi- 
vidual, a  community  or  nation  has 
arisen  in  the  scale  of  civilization. 
Willie  0.  Harward. 
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The  Church  in  the  Fifteenth  Century. 


Corruption  seemed  to  prevade 
the  religious  world  during  the  fif- 
teenth centur\ .  The  nations  of 
Christendom  did  not  look  to  the 
giver  of  all  things  for  eternal  life, 
the  free  gift  of  God.  They  believed 
that  in  order  to  obtain  it  they  must 
resort  to  all  manner  of  vain  super- 
stition and  fearful  imaginations. 
We  may  get  a  very  correct  picture 
of  the  religious  ideas  of  that  period 
form  Myconious,  who  said:  "The 
sufferings  and  merits  of  Chtist  are 
looked  upon  as  an  idle  tale  or  a? 
the  fictions  of  Homer.  Christ  was 
looked  upon  as  a  severe  judge, 
ready  to  condemn  all  who  should 
not  have  recourse  to  the  interces- 
sions of  saints  or  to  the  papal  in- 
dulgencies." 

The}-^  believe  that  the  Pope  could, 
if  he  so  desired,  increase  the  number 
of  saints.  He,  as  they  thought 
could  not  err,  and  would  not  allow 
any  one  to  contradict  anj'thing  he 
said.  Sacred  relics,  which  should 
have  given  them  a  holy  recollection 
of  the  church,  were  esteemed  in  the 
lightest  manner.    The  church  festi- 


vals were  celebrated    in    the  most 
unbecoming  spirit  imaginable. 

At  the  festival  celebrated  in  mem-" 
ory  of  the  suffering  and  death  of 
Bhrist,  the  preacher  told  all  kinds 
of  jokes,  and  anecdotes,  and  tried 
by  every  possible  means  to  raise  a 
laugh  among  his  hearers.  At  this 
time  religion  was  at  a  low  ebb,  and 
so  was  morality.  The  right  to 
commit  all  manner  of  disorders  and 
crimes  (indulgencies  as  the  were 
called)  was  granted  to  all  persons 
who  paid  for  the  privilege.  The 
priests,  who  were  often  very  bad 
men,  seem  to  have  been  the  leaders 
of  this  evil.  They  who  occupied  the 
most  exalted  positions,  were  as 
wicked  and  base  as  men  could  be. 
No  time,  it  must  be  said,  has  ever 
witnessed  so  much  confusion  and 
disorder.  The  life  giving  principles 
of  christianit\'  had  seemingly  dis- 
appeared. The  life  and  light  of 
religion  had  vanished  and  so  the 
real  strength  ofthe  church  was  gone 
until  it  should  revive  again.  Other 
institutions,  especially  in  the  East, 
had  been  afflicted  by  the  same  evils 
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in  them  which  is  highest,  mankind 
would neverhave  takenbut f  w  steps 
above  barbarism.  The  world  needs 
then  to  release  from  physical  toil 
and  strain  "those  sparkling  gems 
that  would  add  to  our  heritage, 
mental,  spiritual,  and  moral  wealth, 
not  for  their  own  sake  but  for  the 
sake  of  mankind. 

The  present  tendency  is  to  release 
men  of  talent  from  physical  toil  as 
much  as  possible  that  they  may 
give  more  time  to  thonght.  Inven- 
tors are  the  great  time  savers. 
Steam  is  our  beast  of  burden,  elec- 
tricity our  messenger,  yet  the  world 
has  not  reached  the  line  of  its  pos- 
sibilities. More  time  must  be  given 
to  intellectual  developemcnt  so  that 
v^e  may  gradually  rise  from  animal 
desires,  into  purity  of  heart, 
strength  of  mind  and  perfection  of 
soul. 

The  time  for  this  change  is  ap- 
proaching with  accelerated  Velocity 
and  though  living  men  may  not 
see  it,  generations  to  come  shall 
witness  its  glorious  realization. 
"Wedreamofthetime-and  I  believe 
that  it  is  quite  possible— in  which 
the  mere  sustenance,  the  supply  of 
the  world's  necessities,  shall  be  re- 
duced to  such  low  terms  that  they 
shall  be  easily  disposed  of— Then 
and  then  only,  will  mankind  as  a 
whole  begin  to  live.     For  a  man  as 


man  does  not  live  while  heis  drudge 
ing  simply  to  get  something  to 
•'keep  base  life  afoot."  He  besrins 
to  live  when  that  is  behind,  and  he 
is  free  to  sit  down  and  think.  "Now 
I  am  a  man  with  opportunities 
before  me, ' '  When  he  is  free  to 
use  his  brain,  free  to  indulge  his 
affections,  free  to  look  into  his  soul 
and  commune  with  those  things 
that  are  eternal.  Everyman  then 
who  has  power  of  money,  power  of 
heart,  power  of  soul,  power  of  aiiA' 
kind,  ought  to  keep  the  idea  of  the 
world  ever  in  view,  and  note  that 
the  onl}'  grand  human  life  is  that 
which  consecrates  itself  to  its  at- 
tainments." 

To-day  our  minds  stand  awed  in 
the  presence  of  doubt  and  mystery', 
in  the  presence  ofthe  vast  unknown 
but  presently  some  genius,  touched 
b)'  a  light  of  reason  that  never 
shown  "on  land  or  sea"  will  mount 
the  empyreal  heights  of  thought 
an  feeling  the  deep  pulsations  of  the 
world  will  lead  its  throbing  masses, 
j  step  by  step  to  the  glorious  summit 

I  whence  thev  may  behold  the  bound~ 

I  "  •  • 

I  less  ocean  of  truth  and  wisdom  lying 

I  bc\'Oud.     By  the  aid  of  such  spirits 

we  are  rising  towards    the    zenith 

\  of  our    glor\*    while    the  heavens 

I  light  us  with  the    reflection    of  an 

j  unknown  world. 

I     The    dawn    is     coming,     eternal 
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spring    is    gradually    introducing!  out  of  the  radiance  of  this    increas- 
itself,  and  we  are  nowjustbegining  j  ing  light  comes  "a  still  small  voice" 


to  breathe  the  fragrance  of  the 
new-sprung  flowers  of  thought,  of 
reason,  of  wisdom,    of  truth;    and 


whispering;  in  the  brotherhood   oi 
man  lies  the  hope  of  the  wotld. 

S.  E.  Eyerette. 


No.ClRCUMFERENCE  WITHOUT  A  CENTER. 


The  ver\  idea  of  a  wide-reaching 
circle  involves  the  thought  of  a 
fixed  and  definite  center.  It  is  an 
axiom  in  pure  mathematics  that 
all  points  of  the  circumference  of  a 
circle  are  equidistant  from  the 
point  calledthe  center.  This  truth 
ot  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  center 
as  precedent  to  the  existence  and  as 
escential  to  the  continuance  of  a 
circle,  is  a  truth  having  its  practi- 
cal bearings  in  every  sphere,  or  in 
every  circle  of  human  action  and 
human  thought  and  human  feeling. 
In  observing  the  manifestations 
of  the  laws  of  an  all- wise  God  in 
the  world  around  us,  we  may  find 
the  silent  assertion  and  the  unmis- 
takable proof  of  our  proposition 
that  there  can  be  no  circumference 


without  a  center.  Nature  has  pro- 
claimed it  in  the  unbroken  harmony 
in  the  silent,  mysterious  music  of 
her  spheres,  ever  since  "the  morn- 
ing stars  first  sang  together." 

The  earth  has  its  center  of  gravity 
toward  which  all  terrestial  bodies 
are  drawn,  thus  sustaining  the 
proper  relation  to  each  other  as 
well  as  to  the  fixed  center.  Were  it 
not  for  this  established  law,  the 
earth  would  be  a  scene  of  utter 
strife  and  contention.  A  large  body 
once  set  in  motion  would  continue 
its  course  bringing  destruction 
upon  the  smaller  ones  until  finally 
it  would  itselfbe utterly  demolished 
in  a  conflict  with  some  mightier 
force. 

Each  orb  in    the    starry  heavens 
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has  its  own    fixed    center,    and    it ' 
finds  and  fills  its  place    in    the    im- ' 
mensity  of  space  by  its  unchanging  j 
relation  to  the  center    of   Its  solar 
system,  or  vet  again  to  the   center 
of  all    the    starry'     systems.    The 
moon  revolves  around  the  earth  as 
its  center;  and  the    earth    with    all 
the  other  planets  move  in    graceful 
harmony    around     the   sun    as    a 
grand  common  center.    Let     this 
center  be  once  disturbed  or  the  cen- 
tripetal force  which  binds  each    re- 
volving orb  to  that  center,  lose  its 
force  but  for  an    instant,    and  the 
universe  itself  would  feel  the  shock. 
Then,  in  politics    there    must    be 
the  great  central    ideas,    the    plat- 
forms upon  which  the  different  par- 
ties base   their   hopes    of  success. 
No  citizen  can  have  a  living    inter- 
est in  the  welfare  of  his  government, 
unless  he  has    some  standpoint    of 
part\    principles    from    which     he 
(reaches    out     for     the    good     of 
that  government.      In  order  for    a 
man  to  be  a  true  democrat,  he  must 
hold  firmly    to    democratic    princi- 
ples; in  order  for    a    man  to    be  a 
true  republican,  he  must  be  true  to 
republican  principles.    These  parties 
must   have    their    leaders     around 
whom  the  voters  must  rally;and  at 
the  same  time  these    leaders    must 
have  their    platform     as^    a  center 
toward  which   thev    are    to   make 


the     circle    cf    their       arguments 
always  tend. 

The  local  governments  have  the 
county  government  as  their  center, 
the  state  government  forms  a  nu- 
cleus for  the  county  governments; 
and  the  national  government  is  the 
grand  common  center  of  them    all. 

Each  center  with  its  circumfer- 
ence, performing  its  own  functions 
harmoniously,  so  long  as  it  dosn't 
try  to  get  out  of  its  circle  of  power 
and  encroach  upon  outside  circum- 
ferences. These  central  govern- 
ments, having  certain  great  prin- 
ciples as  their  central  ideas,  as  their 
foundation  stones,  strive  to  build 
upon  them  the  fabric  of  the  nation. 

It  is  right  to  have  a  center  of  de- 
nominational opinions.  There  is 
no  hope  of  our  being  broad  and 
liberal  in  the  truest  sense,  unless 
we  have  a  fixed  center  of  belief 
from  which  our  estimate  of  the 
views  of  others  shall  radiate.  Such 
godly  men  as  Wesley,  stand  out  as 
bright  and  shining  lights  in  the  re- 
ligious world.  Their  lives  have 
come  down  to  us  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  have  been  grand  cen- 
ters around  which  thousands  of 
men  and  women  have  formed  their 
circle  of  religious  belief.  Then, 
again,  we  find  the  young  men  of 
country  flocking  around  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  as  a  center  of  religious  growth, 
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the  }•  oung  women  have  as  a  radi- 
ant point  the  Y.  W.  C.A.  TheSun- 
daj^School,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the 
Y.  W  C.  A.,  make  the  church  a 
grand  center  around  which  to 
work;  while  the  church  in  its  turn 
has  for  its  fountain  head,  the 
grandest,  noblest,  most  perfect  cen- 
ter of  all.  This  fountain  head, 
Jesus  Christ,  has  done  and  is  yet 
doing  more  to  shape  the  lives  and 
destinies  of  men  than  all  the  other 
centers  combined,  He  is  a  might}^ 
magnet  drawingman  from  his iallen 
condition,  from  the  sinful  ways  of 
the  world,  and  keeping  him  within 
the  circle  of  light,  purity  and  ever- 
lasting life. 

Lose  sight  of  a  fixed  and  definite 
center  in  any  of  these  "spheres  and 
aiid  you  must  necessarily  see  only 
chaotic  confusion  culminating  di- 
rect destruction.  The  moon,  the 
earth,  Jupiter,  Venus,  Saturn,  all 
the  planets  would  leave  their  orbits 
and  rush  headlong  into  the  fathom- 
less debths  of  remediless  disorders 
organizations  would  be  torn 
asunder  and  rendered  powerless; 
the  great  march  and  progress  of 
thought  would  be  confused  and 
fettered  political  parties  and  gov- 
ernment would  beat  about  aimlessly 
and  soon  go  to  pieces  in  their  own 
confusions;  the  g-reat  tread  of 
christianit}'^  would   be  hushed    for 


want  of  some    crystalizeing    center 
around  which  to  cluster. 

What  we  have  found  to  be  true 
of  nature,  of  men  in  societv,  in  the 
iatellectual  world,  in  politics,  in  re- 
igion,  is  equall}^  true  of  tlie  indi 
vidual  who  is  a  part  of  these  organ 
sms. 

If  a  man  would  be  outreaching 
and  far-sweeping  in  his  feelings,  in 
his  thoughts,  or  in  his  actions,  he 
mii>t  have  a  fixed  and  central  stand- 
point from  which  his  sympathies, 
his  opinions  and  his  activities  may 
radiate  to  the  definite,  or  the  in- 
definite circumference  of  his  affect- 
ions and  purposes,  and  endeavors. 
There  is  no  such  things  as  a  love 
which  goes  out  after  those  who  are 
a  far  off,  who  are  remote  from  on6^ 
self,  but  which  fails  to  show  itself 
toward  those  who  are  near.  This 
is  the  real  meaning  of  the  sadly 
perverted  adage,  "charitj-  begins 
at'home;"  but  it  is  not  to  end  there. 
He  who  w^ould  love  his  race,  must 
first  love  those  nearest  to  him. 
Unless  a  man's  love  has  a  center 
in  his  home,  it  cannot  fill  a 
circumference       in        the       world. 

And  when  it  has  extended 
beyond  his  home,  into  however  far- 
reaching  circumference,  it  must  not 
have  lost  its  primal  center,  but 
must  still  hold  firmh'-  to  that,  in 
order  that  its  power  of  right,  exten- 
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— superstition,  unbelief,  ignorance 
and  corruption  of  morals,  as  had 
Christianity;  and  they  sank  to  rise 
no  more. 

Was  Christendom  to  share  the 
same  fate?  No,  tor  the  church  was 
the  work  of  God  and  was  not,  like 
systems  tounded  by  man,  to  soon 
pass  away  and  he  forgotten.  But 
how  was  A  revolution  to  be 
brought  al30ut?  God  In  his  wisdom 
often  !) rings  aljout  the  greatest  re- 
sulty.  by  means  which  are  very  in- 
significant in  the  eyes  of  man. 

In  ]-iS7  Frederick  the  wise  came 
to  the  head  of  the  government  of 
his  State  and  in  14<93  he  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  and  was 
made  a  Knight  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
cre.  He  was  a  man  of  far-seeing 
prudence  and  influence  and  in  a 
short  time  won  the  esteem  of  all  his 
equals.  The  period  of  the  great 
Reformation  was  near  at  hand  and 
it  seems  as  if  Frederick,  of  Saxony, 
was  precisely  the  prince  required 
for  the  beginni:!g  of  such  a  revolu- 
tion.    He    was    a    moder  te   man 


yet  firm.  If  weakness  had  been  al- 
lowed on  the  part  of  the  friends,  of 
this  work  it  would  likely  have  been 
crushed;  and,  yet,  it  was  not  well 
to  show  too  much  anxiety.  Thus 
a  preperation  for  a  great  revolution 
was  being  made  among  the  princes. 
Germany,  inhabited  by  the  an- 
cient Saxon  race,  was  the  center  of 
Christendom.  The  principles  im- 
planted there,  being  destined  to  de- 
velope.  soon  spread  out  in  all  direct- 
ions and  touched  Engl-  n  1,  France, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  Demark  and 
all  the  Xorth.  The  nations  after  a 
period  of  so  much  confusion,  dis 
order aud  crime,  now sa w  the  besin- 
ingofan  era  of  quiet,  order  and 
seccrity.  No  doubt  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  morality  of  the  church 
was  lower  than  at  an}-  other 
period,  but  it  was  not  to  remain 
so.  X  great  Reformation  was,  pre- 
dicted the  world  waited,  and  Mai- 
tin  Luther,  the  Great  Reformer,  ap- 
peared . 

Florence  Neff. 
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Money. 


Much  is  being  done  and  said  at 
present  relative  to  the  money  ques- 
tion. On  one  hand  the  monied 
lords  are  using  their  money  and 
influence  to  effect  legislation  in 
their  favor;  and  on  the  other,  the 
honest  politician  is  using  his  influ- 
ence ior  his  constituents.  This  has 
brought  stagnation  to  the  currents 
of  money  which  hitherto  have  been 
flowing  along  the  business  chan 
nels.  Transportation,  commerce, 
manufacturing  and  agriculture  have 
felt  the  influence  of  this,  and  thou- 
sands of  hands  have  been  thrown 
out  of  employment,  and  as  many 
homes  have  been  made  places  of 
deprivation  and  want.  Thousands 
of  children  in  our  prosperous  land 
are  crying  for  daily  bread  because 
of  the  money  panic  that  is  upon  us. 
Our  storehouses  are  filled  with 
grain  and  meat,  and  all  the  neces- 
saries of  life;  but  simply'  becaiisethe 
medium  of  exchange  is  controlled 
by  the  few,  man}'-  of  the  poorer 
classes  are  in  a   helpless  condition. 

In  money  there  is    no    power    to 
sustain  life,    to    stay   hunger,  and 


prevent  starvation.  Vanderbilt 
with  his  millions  was  a  wealthy 
man  only  in  so  much  as  he  had  the 
power  to  purchase  wealth.  Place 
him  with  his  treasures  of  money 
upon  an  island  among  savage  peo- 
ple and  he  might  proceed  to  perish 
with  his  money  piled  about  him. 
And  on  the  other  hand,  he  could 
come  back  to  America  with  his 
mone}'',  and  at  once  he  becomes  a 
wealthy  man  because  of  his  sur- 
roundings. 

There  is  as  much,  and  perhaps 
more,  wealth  in  America  to-day 
than  ever  before,  £.nd  yet  more  peo- 
ple are  in  suffering  circumstances. 

Our  land  is  in  a  more  prosperous 
condition  so  far  as  real  wealth  goes 
than  ever  before,  and  it  will  be  only 
a  matter  of  time  when  all  the  cur- 
rent of  trade  will  flow  as  rapidh-as 
formerly. 

Money  has  a  great  influence  upon 
the  morals  of  any  nation,  and  no 
doubt  it  does  as  much  as  anything 
else  to  place  wicked  rulers  at  the 
head  of  the  government.  It  fills 
our  insane    asjdums,    and  prisons 
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more  than  anything  else.  For  it, 
men  sell  their  integrity,  honesty, 
character,  religion,  their  God. 
More  people  are  worshiping  Mam- 
mon than  God  at  the  present  day. 
We  cannot  expect  much  better 
times  until. we  have  righteous  rule 
and  legislators.  Many  of  our  law 
makers  make  laws  more  for  the 
money  in  th  m  than  the  morality-; 
and  yet.  christian  men  support 
them  and  live  under  the  immoral 
laws  they  make.  We  need  men  in 
our  legislative  halls  with  as  deep  a 
sense  of  moral  obligation  as  the 
minister  in  the  pulpit.     Our  sufter- 


age  should  be  guided  more  by  a 
sense  of  morality  than  by  monev 
Everyman  that  supports  a  wicked 
man  is  individuallv  responsibe  for 
all  the  bad  laws  he  makes  and  all 
the  bad  people  that  the  laws  make 
bad.  If  the  christian  people  of  our 
land  could  feel  this  responsibility 
and  be  guided  by  morality  instead 
of  money;  and  if  our  legislators 
were  guided  bv  the  same  principle, 
times  would  be  better,  our  country 
more  prosperous,  and  there  would 
be  much  le.-s  suffering  in  the  world. 
W.  C.  Wicker. 
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EDITORIAL. 


Salutatory. 

"We  greet  our  patrons  and  friends  at 
this  the  opening  of  a  new  school  year 
the  fourth  year  in  the  history  of  the  Col- 
lege. In  sending  this  greeting  we  feel 
encouraged  in  view  of  the  many  facts 
which  promise  well  for  the  year  that  is 
before  us.  It  is  with  a  feeling  of  true 
pride  that  we  look  back  over  the  past 
three  years  of  our  school  life.  We  are 
indeed  proud  of  the  record  we  have 
made  as  an  institution.  Though  we 
have  played  an  active  part  in  making 
our  past  history  what  it  is,  yet  much  of 
the  praise  is  due  to  our  friends  at  a  dis- 
tance. To  you,  kind  friend,  we  extend 
our  thanks  for  the  helping  hands  and 
kind  words  that  you  have  given  us. 
With  this  issue  of  the  Monthly  go  our 
best  wishes  to  the  old  students. 

We  miss  you  all.  Though  others 
have  stepped  in  to  fill  your  place  in  our 
ranks,  yet  we  fail  to  receive  that  kind 
word  and  pleasant  smile  which  greeted 
us  last  year.  Though  not  together  on 
the  College  Hill,  we  hope  to  talk  with 
each  other  through  the  columns  of  the 
Monthly.  It  is  with  a  feeling  of  re- 
sponsibility that  we,  the  editors  of  '93— 
'94,  take  upon  ourselves  the  duties  of 
this  work.  We  tremble  as  we  realize 
that  into  our  hands  have  been  trust 
the  pen  so  masterly  wielded  by  the  re- 
tiring staff. 


We  congratulate  them  uj)on  their 
success  and  sincerely  hope  that  their 
mantles  may  fall  on  us.  If  we  shall 
succeed  in  sustaining,  and  if  possible, 
increasing  the  reputation  for  excellence 
which  the  Monthly  has  alread}'  gained 
aiaong  our  exchanges,  we  shall  feel 
that  our  labors  have  not  been  in  vain, 
but  will  feel  thankful  that  this  duty 
was  imposed  upon  us.  But  we  alone 
cannot  make  the  Monthly    a    success. 

Friends  of  the  College,  one  and  all, 
the  -Monthly  is  yours.  Give  it  the  sup- 
port which  it  demands  and  ice  will  en- 
deavor to  give  you  good  reading  matter. 
Your  name  on  its  subscription  list,  your 
contribution  to  its  colums,  will  be 
thankfully  received.  Criticise  us  when 
necessary,  give  us  a  kind  word  when 
you  can. 

Editors. 


Intepdependenee. 

This  age,  unlike  former  ages,  is  one 
of  interdependence.  Historians  of  for- 
mer times  have  written  of  kings  and 
monarchs;  and  the  whole  wtlfare  of  a 
nation  seemed  to  revolve  around  the 
name  and  influence  of  one  personage. 
But  now  the  times  have  changed,  and 
we  find  that  there  is  a  marked  mutual 
dependence  existing  between  the  differ- 
ent classes  of  society ,_    And  a  historian 
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of  this  ago,  iiist-'Uvi  of  writing  of  his 
iudividaali.siii  and  monarchism  •^ould 
have  to  writy  o:'  Soji.ilis:n  and  Repub- 
licanism. 

Sum.',  at  Ui-st  giau,'^  may  object  to 
this  thoory  and  say;  ••Li-t  me  exist  for 
myself  and  work  solely  tor  my  own  in- 
terest." Such  a  one  might  go  on  for 
some  time  in  this  way,  but  he  would 
eventually  be  frowned,  as  it  were,  out 
of  existence  by  the  current  idea  of  his 
age,  and  would  find  that  he  needed  the 
help  of  his  fellow-man.  And  the  more 
one  feels  this  the  greater  man  he  be- 
comes himself,  and  the  greater  amount 
of  good  he  is  capable  of  doing  for  others. 

This  is  true  in  every  phase  of  human 
activity.  The  greatest  men  of  our  day 
ai*e  those  who  feel  the  idea  most  forcibly 
impressed  ui)on  them  that  they  are  their 
brother's  keeper. 

Here  let  us  mention  that  matchless 
genius,  Mr.  Edison,  who  has  during  his 
life  taken  out  seven  hundred  and  twentj' 
patents  on  his  own  inventions,  and  Ave 
will  hud  that  he  is  one  of  the  greatest 
men  that  this  age  has  produced.  He 
states  that  when  he  conceives  of  a  new 
invention,  he  first  asks  himself,  "If  it 
were  possible  to  put  this  plan  into  exe- 
e  ;ution  would  it  benefit  the  people  at 
large,  and  would  it  advance  our  present 
civilization?"  After  this  has  lieen  pon- 
dered and  settled  in  his  own  mind, he  then 
turn  all  of  his  energy  and  thoiight  to 
the  accomplishmeht  of  his  great  purpose. 
How  can  a  man  working  on  such  phi- 
lanthropic principles  fail?  If  all  men 
would  start  with  such  a  purpose  as  this 
how  much  better  would  be  the  condi- 
tion of  our  country. 

Another  notewortey  trait  of  Mr.  Edi- 
ison's  is  that  when  he  has  made   a   suc- 


cess he  does  not  go  out  and  mingle  witii 
the  world  that  he  may  be  praised  by  it, 
but  he  lets  the  world  say  what  it  may 
of  his'achievement  while  he,  indifferent 
to  the  plaudits  of  men,  goes  to  work 
again  to  bless  humanity. 

Another  man  of  this  same  type  is  Mr. 
Ferris,  the  inventor  and  builder  of  that 
revolving  wonder  of  the  World's  Fair. 
This  genius  staked  his  future  reputation 
that  he  might  produce  something  that 
would  place  America  ahead  of  all  the 
world  in  mechanism.  Had  he  failed, 
his  name  would  have  been  a  by-word 
for  the  sneerers  of  the  world,  and  Amer- 
ica would  have  shared  their  scorn.  But 
since  he-  succeeded,  America  stands- 
first  along  this  line  and  the  builder,  Mr. 
Ferris,  is  a  hero  among  men.  How 
ever  so  great  is  his  desire  to  do  some- 
thing to  help  the  people  that  he  regards 
this  revolving  mass  as  nothing  more 
than  any  other  man  would  a  revolving 
mouse-cage.  His  desii-e  is  to  put  men 
safely  and  easily  across  the  mighty 
streams  of  our  our  country,  and  to  send 
them  gliding  over  this  continent  faster 
than  ever  before. 

Now  it  may  be  said  that  the.se  men 
have  such  great  intellects  that  they  are 
not,at  all  dependent,  but  this  is  not 
true;  for  their  dependence  is  what  has 
made  them  great;  and  this  dependence 
is  an  intellectual  one.  Let  us  see  if 
this  is  not  true.  We  say  that  Mr.  Edi- 
son's inventions  are  no  imitions  but 
are  entirely  new.  This  we  admit.  But 
if  Mr.  Edison  had  not  dealt  with  the 
lightning  that  had  already  been 
caught  and  tamed  by  Benjiman  Frank- 
lin, and  had  not  accepted  the  facts  and 
truths  on  the  behavior  of  electricity  as 
discovered  by  other  electricians,  but  in- 
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stead  had  gone  to  work  togather  these  tion  helps  the  progress  of  his  country, 
facts,  and  then  t<.  philosophise  about  However,  this  cannot  be  done  by  all 
them,  he  would  have  been  speculating  up  men  following  the  same  occupation;  and 
to  the  present  day;  and  the  phonograph  the  more  educational  enterprises  the 
would  have  been  as  dumb  as  the  blocks  ■  higher  the  standard  of  our  civilization, 
of  wood  and  bars  of  steel  of  which  it  ;  Then  let  every  one  lend  a  helping  hand 
was  made.     Therefore  we  see   that    his    to  his  brother,  and   thus    show    by   his 


dependence,  backed  up  by  an  undying 
energy,  is  the  secret  of  his  success. 
Likewise,  Mr.  Ferris,  hadhe  not  accept- 
e  1  the  laws  of  Pythageus  respecting 
triangles  and  lines;  and  those  of  Newton 
regarding  gravitation,  his  wheel  which 
is  now  a  wonder  of  America  and  of  the 
world  would  have  remained  material 
fit  only  for  such  commonplace  things  as 
horse-shoes  and  railroad  irons. 

Thus  this    argument    of    interdepen- 
dence might  be  carried  on  through    all  j  world's  history  has  it  been    so    rapidly 
the   different    occupations    and  ^indus-  I  "^folding  as  it  is  to-day;    and    we    are 
tries  of  our  country,  and  nowhere    does  '  "^^^  ^^^*^  **^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^'^ 


actions  that  he  appreciates  the  charge 
that  has  been  committed  to  his  keeping: 
ob<ying  the  command:  ''Thou  shait 
love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself," 

J,  H.  Jones. 

Seience  a  f^evolutJonizcf. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  note  the 
wonderful  progress  that  is  now  being 
made  in  Science.     Never  before  in    the 


realize    its   de- 


this  interdependence  hold  more  promi-    velopments    more  vividly    on    the    ac 


nence  than  in  the  intellectual  world 
Our  own  country's  success  and  standing 
among  other  nations  is  dependent  on 
oar  intellectual  standard;  and  if  this 
standard  be  loweied,  who  will  suffer? 
Of  course  it  will  be  our  nation,  and 
each  individual,  as  a  part  of  this  whole 
will  have  his  part  to  bear.  Since  this 
is  true,  and  since  each  one  is  his  broth 


count  of  the  practical  benefits  derived 
therefrom.  We  live  in  an  essentially 
practical  age;  and  the  great  mass  of 
people  live  better  and  are  growing  more 
intellectual  than  ever  before,  which  is 
mainly  due  to  this  wonderful  progres-s 
in  Science. 

We  find  that  scientists    devote     more 
time  to  the  study  of  practical   problems 


er's  keeper,  it  behooves  every  one  to  !  ^han  almost  any  other  class  of  men; 
lend  a  helping  hand  and  a  word  of  en-  !  ^^<^  instead  of  their  being  ridiculed  as 
;  auragei^ent  to  every  ^^tprprise  that  '^^^^  ^«^«  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^-«'  t^^">'  Z^- 
will  have  a  tendency  to  raise  our  in- 1  ««i^e  the  sanction  and  ,as,,istai.Ge,,<i.- 
tellectual  standard.  Money  was  not  j  ^^^  ^^^se  who  can  be  of  any  service  t,, 
made  to  be  stowed  away,  but  was  made  '  *hem. 

to  be  circulated  among  the  people  to  j  More  and  more  each  year  the  sciences 
bless  them.  And  the  oftener  a  dollar  j  are  being  studied  m  the  various  colleges 
changes  hands  and-  the  faster  it  flies  the  world  over,  and  to-day  it  is  grati 
through  the  country  the  more  good  it  fj'i^g  ^o  see  that  they  stand  side  by  side 
does.  Therefore,  every  one  who  takes  '  i°  our  institutions  of  learning'  with  the 
part  in  putting  it  into    greater    circula-  1  other  branches. 
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And  agrain,  tlie  practical  results  at- 
t  lined  by  seieuce  within  the  last  few 
years  nre  a  blessinji:  scarcely  to  be  es- 
timated. For  half  a  century  it  has 
been  laboring'  in  the  interests  of  agri- 
culture. This  year  the  United  States 
appropriates  one  million  dollars  for 
the  conducting  of  scientific  experiments 
as  applied  to  agriculture.  It  is  the 
purpose  to  save  milions  of  dollars  for 
the  industrial  class  of  people.  Vast 
amounts  have  been  saved  and  vast 
amounts  will  be  saved,  simply  through 
the  aid  of  scientific  research.  Wo  have 
in  the  United  States  nearly  fifty  exper- 
iment stations  where  trained  men  are 
working  in  the  interest  of  the  farming 
classes.  And  besides  this,  of  course 
thei-e  are  many  scientists  outside  who 
are  steadily  engaged  in  just  such  work. 
All  farmers  are  compelled  to  admit 
that  millions  of  dollars  have  been  saved 
for  them  through  such  efiorts.  Im- 
proved farming  implements  and  better 
methods  of  cultivation  bear  witness  to 
this  statement. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century  tke  glass  industry  was  at  quite 
a  low  ebb.  We  mierht  say  that  it  was 
practically  nothing  but  it  began  slowly 
t  >  be  di'veloped  towards  the  latter  part 
i>f  the  century.  The  majority  of  peo- 
ple were  no  longer  willing  to  use  oiled 
paper  for  their  window-panes;  and  soon 
the  sun-light  shone  into  many  a  once 
darkened  chamber  through  a  glass 
medium. 

There  became  gradually  an  increased 
demand  far  glassware  for  the  table  and 
other  purposes.  These  demands  have 
l)eenmetto  an  almost  miraculous  de- 
gree. A  visit  t<1  the  World's  Fair  re- 
veals to    us    many    of    the    mysterious 


things  that  have  been  done  and  are  still 
being  done  in  this  industry.  They  are 
now  spinning  and  weaving  glass  for 
the  purpose  of  fitting  up  one's  wearing 
apparel.  Ladies  may  now  grace  their 
evening  parties  clad  in  pure  glass,  and 
gentlemen  may  tie  a  glass  cravat  around 
their  linen  collars.  The  glass  industry 
is  a  very  promising  one;  and  in  days  to 
come  still  more  wonderful  advancement 
.may  be  expected. 

And  again  great  advancement  in  as- 
tronomy has  been  made  within  the  last 
few  years.  New  satellites  have  been 
discovered:  and  in  America  alone  78  as- 
teroids have  been  hunted  down;  and 
their  orbits  determined.  Some  of  the 
most  noteworthy  objects  at  the  World's 
Fair  are  the  astronomical  photographs 
of  vai'ious  kinds.  Wonderful  testimo- 
nies these,  of  man's  ever  widnening 
knowledge. 

The  developements  in  chemistry  have 
been  almost  equally  wonderful.  It  is 
said  that  it  is  the  science  most  generally 
and  generously  drawn  upon  by  all  the 
learned  professions  and  liberal  arts. 
This  assertion  is  strikingly  corroborated 
at  the  Columbian  Fair.  More  than 
three  fourths  of  the  general  depart- 
ments represented  there,  have  chem- 
ical labratories,  and  in  all  are  shown 
the  results  of  this  science. 

The     investigation    of   the    distribu- 

I  tion      of    marine     animals      according 

:  to   the    depths     of    the    sea     is      said 

to     have     commenced    in     the     year 

1804  with  Forbis's  studies  in    the  Mede- 

j  tereauian     Sea,    and     since    then  the 

most  rapid  advancement  has  been  made. 

The  great  deep  is  yielding  up   the    hid- 

,  den  mysteries  that  have    lain    dormant 

I  there  for  so  long  a  time: 
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The  I'ecent  Jis«overi  cs  aii<]  inventions 
in  electricity  almost  stagger  human" 
b  'lief.  This  is  called  the  age  of  elec- 
t  icity,  with  Mr.  Eclison  as  its  ''prophet.' 
He  has  made  inventions  and  discover- 
ies for  which  his  name  will  ever  be 
hailed  with  delight,  as  a  benefactor  of 
his  country  and  of  mankind  the  world 
over.  He  justly  holds  a  most  prom- 
inent place  among  the  world's  scientists, 
being  a  true  inventor  and  the  greatest 
of  nis  race.  iSozne  one  has  said  that  he 
might  well  be  called  the  'Democrat  of 
science.' 

Notwithstanding  the  present  wonders 
of  electricity,  still  electrical  science  is 
in  its  infancy.  Its  rapid  developement 
may  be  graphically  pictured  by  compar- 
ing the  electrical  exhibits  at'  the  Cen- 
teuial  Exposition  in  Philadelphia  in  187G 
with  those  at  the  Columbian  Exposition 
in  Chicago  new. 

Well  may  we  be  proud  of  our  scien- 
tists; for  through  them  old  things  are 
becoming  new,  and  the  new  are  being 
made  newer.  Life  is  quicktmed  and, 
light  is  made  universal.  As  some  one 
has  said:  "The  wants  of  men  have 
always  been  beyond  their  ability  to  sup- 
ply them  .Primitive  man  employed  ani- 
mals to  a  small  extent,  and  civilized 
man  supplements  these  with  the  power 
of  wind,  water,  steam,  and  lately  of 
electricity.  How  much  civilization  is 
dependent  upon  these  is  beyond  reck- 
oning, Ijut  it  is  certain  that  safety, 
comfort  and  leisure  depend  largely  upon 
making  the  unnerved  enei'gies  of  Uciture 
do  our  needful  work. 

Wind,  water,  and  steam  can  at  best, 
turn  a  crank,  so  their  usefulness  has 
Ijeen  largely  of  a  mechanical  sort,  but 
electricity  has  endowments  of  a    higher 


order  and  is  not  restricted  t')  a  sing  e 
talent.  It  can  not  only  turn  the  cran'c 
of  a  motor,  but  it  glows  like  the  sun  in 
in  arc  lamp,  in  its  furnace  it  fuses  the 
the  most  refractory  substances,  it  can 
freeze  as  well.  It  can  taPv  in  a  teleph(.ne 
do  chemical  work  in  a  tank,  make^  raai  - 
nets  of  iron  and  steel,  produce  ei  her 
waves  like  light,  effect  otiev  bodies  at  a 
distance,  and,  acting  phj-siol'ogicHlly, 
will  kill  or  cure  a  man.  Such  a  gifted 
genii  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  com- 
mon cry  of  servitors,  and  there  is  litt  e 
wonder  that  everybody  is  as  anxious  i  s 
the  old  Athenians  to  learn  what  new 
thing  is  next  to  be  expected. 

KO'WENA  MoFFlT  r. 


pfiends  of  E!on  College. 

Do  you  know  that  we  need  your  as- 
sistance, and  to  a  very  great  degree? 
Well  such  is  the  case. 

As  3"ou  well  know,  we  have  been  t  ■3'- 
ing  for  the  past  two  or  three  years  (and 
we  hope  we  have  not  fallen  too  far 
short  of  our  aim)  to  edit  a  magazine 
through  which  you  raight^learn  some- 
thing of  our  v.'oikings  and  progress. 
We  feel  that  our  efforts  have  not  been 
entirely  in  vain;  but,  now,  we  have 
reached  a  period  where  it  is  necessary 
for  us  to  call  on  you  for  assistance 

You  know  that  it  takes  money  to  run 
a  magazine,  and  now  we  appeal  to  you 
for  it.  We  do  not  wish  you  to  give  it 
without  value  received;  but  i*n  return 
for  it,  we  will  endeaA'or  to  send  you  a 
magazine  that  is  well  worth  your 
money.  In  other  words,  /oe  want  you-  t'j 
snhscribe  to  our  Monthly.  It  is -only  one 
dollar  per  year;  and  while  it  would 
take  but  a  small  sum  from  you,  it  would 
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a  ssist  us  very  much  iu  our  efforts. 

What  cau  we  aay  to  get  you  interested 
in  tliis  work,  and  to  make  you  feel  how 
greatly  we  ut-ed  your  aid?  Surely  you 
are  not  truly  interested  in  your  church 
and  college;  otherwise  you  would  take 
hjll  of  this  '.vork  aal  holp  us  bear  Jhe 
burden. 

Perhaps  you  do  not  know  how  nee- 
e-ssary  it  is  that  this  magazine  should 
be  published.  Do  you  not  see  that  this 
will  help  to  advertise  our  College? 
This  institution  is  not  very  widely 
known,  as  yet,  and  through  this  paper 
we  may  be  able  to  introduce  it  into 
quite  a  wide  circle.  Other  colleges 
have  magazines,  and  why  should  not 
we?  Oh!  you  say,  the  others  are  able 
to  afford  one.  True,  but  how  did  they 
become  able?  Was  it  not  through  the 
assistance  of  their  friends? 

If  you  do  not  wish  to  read  the  paper 
yourself,  you  can  send  it  to  some  friend. 

And  again,  if  we  are  going  to  have  a 
college  and  try  to  keep  abreast  with  other 
colleges,  it  is  highly  necessary  that  we 
have  a  magazine  so  that  people  may 
know  what  we  are  doing.  Would  it 
speak  well  for  our  College,  when  the 
magazines  of  the  various  colleges  are 
being  sent  out  for  ours  not  to  -appear 
among  the  number?  It  will  not  do  for 
us  to  fall  behind;  so  please  lend  us  your 
assistance.  Send  us  your  subscription, 
and  with  it  the  subscriptions  of  your 
friends.  Without  your  heai-ty  co-ope- 
ration we  cannot  hope  to  succeed. 

Ireke  Clements. 


The  Cnodepn  JSiecus-Papcp. 

"Are  news-papers    what    they    ought 
to  bo?"  is  a  questioh  much  agitated    by  j 


leading  thinkers  of  to-d  ly.  The  vi^)i' 
of  the  thrusts  against  them,  is  equaled 
only  by  the  readiness  of  the  parry  from 
the  news-paper  men.  On  one  side  we 
are  told  that,  in  their  Influence  upon 
the  public  mind,  the  news-papers  are 
damaging  and  even  deadly.  On  the 
other,  we  hear  that  the  news  must  bo 
given  to  the  world  as  it  occurs  in  the 
world.  And  still  the  question  comes  to 
us,  ."which  is  right?"  Bcfoie  answering 
thisiquestion  it  is  necessary  to  determine 
by  what  standard  we  shall  judge  them 
and  who  are  to  be  the  judges.  If  we 
say  that  they  must  be  judged  by  the 
quantity  of  news  they  carry  to  the 
world,  then  we  must  admit  that  they  are 
performing  their  mission.  If  we  say 
that  the  majority  of  men  and  and  women 
are  to  be  their  judges,  then  we  must 
admit  that  they  fulfil  all  the  require- 
ments imposed  upon  them.  But  it 
seems  that,  in  the  light  of  reason,  both 
these  hypotheses  are  false,  We  should 
not  ask  of  the  editor  an  indiscriminate 
quantity;  but  as  wholesome  quality,  of 
news.  We  should  not  mould  our  stan- 
dard according  to  the  thoughtless  whims 
ot  the  multiude,  but  according  to  the 
serious  judgement  of  those  capable  of 
seeing  in  existing  causes  inevitable  ef- 
fects. 

No  one  will  demand  of  a  newspaper 
that  it  shall  be  filled  with  sermons  from 
day  to  day,  and  from  week  to  week. 
All  will  readily  admit  that  its  mission  is 
to  carry  the  news;  but  it  should  be  only 
such  news  as  will  tend  to  enlighten  the 
public  miud  along  the  lines  of  greatest 
interest  to  mankind.  Such  news  as 
will  enable  men  to  see  and  understand 
those  great  questions  that  make  for 
man's  happiness  and  betterment  in  this 
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life. 

We  have  admitted  that  the  objeet  of 
the  new^vpaper  is  to  carry  the  news. 
This  statement  should,  no  doubt,  be 
modified  by  saying  that  this  is  the  sec- 
ondary object;  while  the  primary  object 
is  a  bread  and  butter  one.  Of  course, 
news-paper  men  must  live;  and  the 
question  of  'bread  and  butter'  is  not  an 
ignoble  one;  but  when  they  have  to  re- 
sort to  questionable  methods  in  the  fur- 
therance of  their  object,  it  is  time  to 
call  a  halt. 

One  of  the  first  expedients  resorted  to 
by  news-paper  men  to  court  public 
favor  and  win  a  large  patronage  is  the 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  paper.  They 
hope  by  this  means  to  make  men  think 
that  they  are  getting  value  received  for 
money.  The  amount  of  news  is  in- 
creased, indeed!  But  what  of  the 
quality? 

Let  us  notice  a  few  statistics  compiled 
by  a  recent  writer  in  the  Forum.  He 
compares  a  number  of  New  York  papers 
an  Ajiril  Sunday  issue — in  the  years 
1881  and  1893.  In  1893,  they  were 
from  two  to  five  times  as  large  as  in 
1880.  In  1881,  one  paper  contained 
fifteen  columns  of  literary  matter;  in 
1893,  it  kad  only'  five  columns  on  the 
same  line.  Another  paper,  in  1881, 
had  one  column  on  literary  topics; 
while  in  1893,  it  had  only  two,  notwith- 
standing the  increase  in  size.  In^lSSl 
issue  one  paper  had  no  s:i>l'ih;  hx  L  i  3, 
it  had  one  and  a  half  columns.  Another 
in  1831,  one  column;  in  1893,  two  and  a 
half  columns.  In  1881,  we  find  in  one 
paper  one  column  of  gossip;  in  1893, 
sixty-three  and  a  half  columns. 
Another  in  1881.  two  collumns;  in  1893, 
thirteen  columns.     On  crimes    and  crim- 


inals, in  1881,  we  find  in  one  paper  noth- 
ing; whereas,  in  1893,  we  find^  six  col- 
umns. And  again,  in  one  paper,  1881 
issue,  we  find  two  columns  on  religious 
topics,  in  .1893,  nothing.  In  another, 
1881  issue,  is  one  half  column;  1893,  one 
column.  Statistics  are  always  tedious, 
but  when  we  find  such  facts  as  the  above 
revealed  in  them,  it  is  our  duty,  to  take 
cognizance  of  them,  and  ask  ourselves 
if  there  is  not  something  radically  wrong 
somewhere.  The  decrease  in  attention 
paid  to  literary  and  religious  subjects, 
with  the  corresponding  increase  va.  gossip 
and  scandals  is  appalling.  Had  the  size 
of  the  papers  yemainedthe  same  in  both 
years,  the  showing  would  be  bad  enough; 
but  with,  the  increased  size  it  is  startling. 
Can  it  be,  that  meu,  are  growing  worse? 
The  testimony  of  the  world  is  against . 
such  a  supposition.  Then,  the  fault 
must  lie  with  the  news-paper  men. 

A  murder  is  committed;  a  riot  is  raised  J 
or  society  is  scandaized.  The  news  of 
it  is  immediately  published  in  a  regular 
issue  of  the  daily  papers;  or,  if  that 
would  delay  it  a  few  hours,  a  flaming 
extra  is  soon  huri*ied  through  the  streets, 
giving,  in  the  most  glowing  and  roman- 
tic terms,  every  detail  of  the  crime. 
Everybody  reads  it;  and  every  mind  is 
excited  and  polluted  by  its  damning  in- 
fluences. A  naturally  low  and  coarse 
mind  craves  food  of  its  own  nature:  the 
modern  news-paper  supplies  it.  This 
lowness  is  nourished  thereby,  grows  and 
bears  fruit  after  its  own  kind — baseness, 
depravity,  social  impurity,  scandal, 
crime.  The  animal  nature  in  man  is 
fed  and  fanned  into  a  living,  burning 
flame  that  must  either  consume  that 
upon  which  it  feeds — thus  bringing 
man  nearer  and  nearer  on  a   level   with 
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tie  brute  creation;  or,  it  must  give  forth 
the  inward  fire  iu  the  line  of  greatest 
development  and  least  resistance — thus 
producing  the  crank,  the  lunatic,  the 
criminal.     Let  the  news-paper  perform 


its  own  unique  mission  of  enlightening 
the  public  mind  on  those  lines  that  tend 
to  higher  development,  and  to  humanity 
will  be  the  blessing. 

E.  L.  MOPFITT. 
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LOCALS. 


S.  M.  SMITH,  Editor. 


'93-'04!! 

New  Students! 

Kenewed  energies! 

New  Editors  greet  ^'ou. 

"Cutch,"  ta.kes,art  this  year. 

A  thing  of  beauty — the  chapel. 

Who  said  we  had  a  senior  named 
"Tom?" 

Wonderful — bojs  going  by  the 
dormitory, 

Ask  "Glassy"  if  he  adyocates 
foreign  missions. 

Send  us  one  dollar  and  get  the 
Mo.-^THLY  one  year. 

The  most  popular  man — He  who 
can  sing   "After  the  Ball." 

Wonder  if  "Kildee"  eyer  saw  a 
riyer  on  the  top  of  a  mountain. 

The  Juniors,  of  last  year  are  the 
Seiniors  of  this— just  think  of  it! 

Every  time  a  Sophomore  makes 
a  mistake  he  learns  something.    (?) 

Prof,  of  Eng. — "Mr.  E.  will  you 
expatiate  on  that  thought  a  little?" 
Mr.  E    "sir!" 


Quite  a  number  of  the  studerts 
attended  the  Alarnance  Fair  at 
Burlington. 

A  Senior  wishes  to  know  ifGlad- 
stone  is  Minister  •  irom  United 
States  to  li^n gland. 

A  certain  "Prep"  yvislies  to  know 
which  year  in  college  is  the  higher, 
the  Junior  or  the  Senior. 

W.J,  Graham  and  sister,  formerk- 
students  among  us  spent,  a  few 
days  on  the  Hill  recently, 

"Sherbert"  says  he  thinks  Logic 
is  a  very  sleepy  study— and  daily 
practices  what  he  preaches. 

*'Sa\,  partner,  if  you'll  join  a 
society  Pll  see  to  it  that  you  get  to 
be  marshal  next  commencement." 

A  Fresh  to  Ben  B —  "Say,  are  you 
taking  Physics  this  3^ear?" 
Mr.  B.  "Mo,  nothing  but  salts  " 

With  this  issue  of  the   Monthly 

many  subscriptions  expire.     Reader 

'  look  on  the  outside  cover  for  the 

i  red  stamp.     If  your    time    is    out 

please  renew.     We   need  your   sub- 

script  ion. 
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Mrs.  E.  A.  Moffltt,  Mr.  J  T. 
Moffitt  and  Mr.  Elijah  Moffitt 
spent  a  iew  days  with   us  recently. 

Smart  boy — lie  who  can  read 
twenty  books  in  parallel  work  in 
one  week  and  have  good  lessons 
^oo. 

Miss  Bessie  Moring,  of  this  place, 
has  been  elected  to  the  Art  Depart- 
ment of  Rutherford  Military  Insti- 
tute. 

There  are  many  students  who 
can  get  more  out  of  a  ten-cent  novel 
than  they  can  get  out  of  their  text 
books. 

B.  F.  Long,  Jr.,  Ph.  B.— 93  is 
now  taking  post-graduate  work  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
Good  luck  to  Ren. 

Mr.  N —  sa^'s  that  his  math,  and 
bicycle  riding  conflict.  Both  come 
the  same  hour.  He  desires  a  change 
made  in  the  program. 

Prof.  J.  M.  Band}',  formerly  of 
Trinit}'  College,  now  fills  the  chair 
of  mathematics  in  our  institvition. 
Glad  to  have  him  with  us. 

Would  you  like  to  get  a  sewing 
machine,  a  nice  lamp  or  a  diction- 
ary' without  a  cent  of  cost?  Then 
read  our  offer  elsewhere  inthisissue 
of  the  Monthly.  Take  advantage 
of  it. 


Mr.  S.  T.  Addams  and  faniilv 
who  have  been  away  for  the  sum 
mer  came  home  a  few  days  ago. 
Glad  to  have  them  w^ith   us    a^ain. 

Business  men  will  do  well  to  ex- 
amine our  advertising  department. 
Our  rates  are  low  and  we  alwavs 
patronize  those  who  advertise  with 
us. 

Our  President,  Dr.  Long,  and 
Miss  Berta  Moring,  of  the  Art 
Department,  left  Sept.  23rd  lor  a 
few  days  sojourn  at  the  World's 
Fair. 

Who  said  the  Summer  School  of 
music  was  not  a  success?  For  par- 
ticulars write  to  Prof.  Moring, 
Morrisville,  N.  C.  He  will  send 
you  a  card. 

Misses  Minnie  Hancock  and  Hat- 
tie  Turrentine  spent  sometime  with 
us  recently.  We  are  alwa^'s  pleased 
to  have  our  friends  visit  us.  Miss 
Hancock  was  formerly  a  student 
of  this  place. 

Regardless  of  "the  hard  times'* 
Elon  is  still  on  a  "boom"  The 
noise  of  saws  and  hammers,  the 
rattle  of  the  bUvSy  wagons,  the 
shifting  trains,  the  college  bells,  the 
j  merry  voices  of  boys  and  girls  all 
make  "music  in  the  air"  and  the 
breeze  itself  seems  to  whisper  "ad- 
vancement." 
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Mr.  B.  B.  Walker,  of  Randleman, 
N.  C,  spent  a  few  days  on  the  Col- 
lege Hill.  Bart  is  former  student 
and  we  are  glad  to  know  that  he 
will  be  with  us  again  soon. 

Cycling  promi^^es  to  become  quite 
popular  among  the  bo3^s.  There 
are  several  wheels  on  the  Hill  and 
leisure  hours  are  spent  very  pleas- 
antly in  speeding  along  the  walks 
of  the  campus, 

Elon  College  Orchestra:  1st  violin 
2nd  Violin,  Bass  Violin.  1st  Harp, 
2nd  Harp,  two  Guitars,  Banjo, 
Triangle  and  Tamborine. 

Other  instruments  will  be  added 
soon.  The  Orchestra  meets  every 
Saturday  evening  for  practice  and 
serenades. 

The  young  civil  Engineers  expect 
to  do  good  work  in  their  course 
this  year.  They  are  now  surveying 
a  rail-road  to  Altamahaw  Cotton 
Mills.  They  claim  that  this  affords 
them  much  sport  on  Saturdays, 
especially  with  Prof.  Bandy  as 
their  instructor. 


We  are  always  glad  to  have  our 
friends  come  to  see  us,  At  the 
opening  we  were  pleased  to  have 
with  us  Mrs.  Ives  and  Mrs.  Ottley 
of  Berkley,  Va.,  Mrs.  Barrett  and 
Hill  of  Norfolk,  Mr.  Frogden,  of 
Liberty,  N.  C.,  and  Mr.  Hurdle,  of 
Union  Ridge,   N.   C.    Come  again, 


friends,  we  are  always  glad  to  see 
you. 

Membership  Com.  of  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
to  new  students  "say,  we  want 
you  to  join  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  give  us 
your  name." 

Fresh.  — "No,  no,  I  done  told  you 
once  I  didn't  know  which  society, 
I  was  going  to  join.  "Poor '"Fresh!" 

Miss  P.  to  Miss  H.  while  taking 
a  morning  walk;  "It  took  meonly 
half  an  hour  to  curl  my  bangs  this 
morning,  and  I  think  they  look  as 
well  as  if  I  had  worked  on  them 
two  hours,  don't  you  think  so?" 
Miss  H.  "Oh  yes — they  look  a  little 
straight  but  I  guess  that's  because 
its  cloudy." 

(It  rained  in  the  afternoon.) 

In  the  English  Department  we 
find  posted  a  list  of  the  books  to 
be  read  as  parallel  work,  arranged 
in  class  order, 

A  poor  "Fresh"  proceeded 
thither  a  few  da^'s  ago  to  examine 
the  list.  He  looked  over  those 
posted  for  the  Freshman  class,  A 
look  of  sad  astonishment  clouded 
his  brow  and  turning  to  the  Prof, 
with  a  tearful  countenance  he 
said:  "Say  Fesser  when  must  I  give 
in  my  order  for  all  these  books?" 

We  extend  to  the  poor  "Fre?ih"  a 
cordial  invitation  to  visit  the 
library. 
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On  the  evening  of  Oct  14th  the 
young  ladies  of  the  Psliphelian  So- 
ciety gave  an  oyster  supper  in  the 
College.  This  was  their  first  enter- 
tainment of  the  session,  but  was 
marked  with  the  usual  degree  of 
excellence  and  success  attendeut 
upon  all  undertakings  of  the  Elon 
girls.  To  sa\'  that  the  Psipkelian 
Societ}'  gave  an  entertainment  is  to 
say  that  all    present    had    a    good 


time  and  went  home  feeling  hap- 
pier, better  and  gladder  for  an  even- 
ing well  spent.  Oysters  and  coffee 
and  cream  and  eake  were  served  in 
sufficient  abundance  for  all,  and 
there  was  no  occasion  for  any  one 
to  say,  "I  came  away  in  want." 
The  supper  was  served  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  Society  and  was  a  success 
financially  as  well  as  socially. 
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Y.  M.  C.  A. 


\\\J.  LAINE,  Editor. 


There  is  nothin^i^  of  more  impor- 
tance in  college  life,  than  moral 
development.  Our  students  fully 
realize  this  fact  and  are  always 
ready  to  take  hold  of  anything 
that     will     aid    spiritual  growth. 

Oa  Sept.  3rd  we  had  a  re-union 
of  association  workers-  Many 
were  present  who  have  labored 
faithfully  to  elevate  the  moral  and 
religious  standing  of  our  institution. 
The  meeting  was  led  by  Bro.  W. 
Lawience,  the  Pres.  of  the  associ- 
ation. Bro.  Lawrence  is  a  young 
man  of  deep  moral  and  religious 
principles.  He  is  aware  of  the  re- 
sponsibility that  rests  upon  him, 
as  the  presiding  officer  of  the  asso- 
ciation, and  is  very  enthusiastic  in 
trying  to  accomplish  the  greatest 
amount  of  good.  After  a'talk,  full 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  our  Presi- 1 
dent  there  were  words  of  greeting,' 
and  encouragement  by  several  of 
our  workers. 

The  following  was  the  report   of 
devotional  committee  for  Sept: 

Leader  of  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Sept.  19th  J.  M.  Cook, 

17th  H.  H.  Casody, 


I         ■'        24th  L  W.Johnson, 
I     Leaders  of  Prayer  Meetings, 
Sept.    3rd  Prof.  E.  L.  Moffitt, 
10th     "    J.  0..  Atkinson, 
13th  Air.  W.  H.  Boone, 
24th     "    J.  H.Jones. 
There  have  been  two  Bible  classes 
organized,     one    training    class  in 
the     study     of   the    International 
Sunday    School    lessons.    Each    of 
these  classes  has    a  good  member- 
ship.    Our  association  is  still  doing 
work  at  some  mission  points. 

The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  is  also  doing  a 
good  work.  We  have  many  young 
ladies  of  noble  christian  character, 
who  are  seeking  to  develop  the 
spiritual  along  with  the  mental 
life.  The  writer  hopes  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  visiting  their  associa- 
tion soon,  and  will  give  a  fuller  ac- 
count of  the  work  in  the  next   issue 

of  the  MOxNTHLY. 

Most  of  the  new  students  hav^ 
already  joined  these  associations, 
and  we  hope  to  have  all.  in  the 
work  soon.  May  the  blessings  of 
God  rest  upon  our  associations 
and  upon  the  associations  through- 
out the  entire  conntrv  this  vear. 
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CLIPPINGS. 


A  kiss  ma}'  be  conjugated,  but 
never  declined. 

Do  not  try  to  serve  the  pnblic 
unless  you  are  willing  to  have 
many  enemies, 

William  Astor  has  promised  $1, 
000.000  to  found  a  negro  Univer- 
sity in  Oklahoma. 

The  person  who  fails  to  appre- 
ciate a  kindness,  is  justly  entitled 
to  the  scorn  of  all  people. 

Woman  is  lovable  in  any  case^ 
especially  the  possessive  case,  but 
always  in  the  feminine  gender. 

The  best  endowed  college  in  this 
country  is  Columbia,  with  $9,000, 
000.  Harvard  comes  next  with 
$8,000,000 

Josie  (tenderly.) — What  would 
j'ou  say  if  I  asked  you  to  marry  me? 

Deary,  (coldly).  Just  as  little  as 
possible. 

Don,t  listen  to  gossip  against 
your  neighbor,  and  when  you  have 
an  opportunity  *  to  speak  well  of 
any  one,  do  so. 

If  we  never  worry,  the  brain  will 
never  be  wrecked,  the  heart  will 
never  ache,  the  soul  will  never  sor- 
row, and  with  this  condition  kept 
evenl\  up,  youth  will  linger  with 
us  almost  forever. 


Teacher, —  What  is  an   oversight? 

Jane(just  seventeen) —  It  is  when 
mama  takes  the  step  ladder  to  look 
through  the  parlor  transom. 

Washington  and  Lee  University 
has  graduated  thirty  seven  gov- 
ernors, eight  Unined  States  sena- 
tors and  thirty-one  college  presi- 
dents. 

A  rule  from  the  Arithmetic  of  life 
add  to  the  happiness,  subtract 
from  the  pains,  multiply  the  joys 
and  divide  the  sorrow-  of  as  many 
human  souls  as  thou  canst  reach. 

Do  we  need  a  new  energy  in  the 
world?  No,  but  we  need  a  better 
application  of  the  energy  we  already 
have  at  our  disposal.  The  same  . 
amount  of  energy,  may  make  of 
your  neighbor,  your  fellow,  a  man 
a  hero,^  a  conqueror,  or  it  may 
make  of  him.  a  brute,  a  devil,  a 
slave. 

Love  is  faulty,  full  of  mistakes; 
has  alwa\'s  and  will  always  blun 
der.  Millions  of  times  has  it  led 
Reasons  fair  child  into  disgrace  and 
ruin.  Yet  love  is  beautiful.  No 
beauty  so  fair,  nodivinit}'  so  divine, 
no  promi-e  so  sincere,  no  sorrow 
so  genuine,  no  forgiveness  so  com- 
plete. 


Adtertisemexts. 


ARE  ALWAYS  IN  THE  LEAD. 

Their  line  of  clothing?  is  unsurpassed  for 

FINISH,  QUALITY,  STYLE. 

Big  stock  of  DRY  GOODS,  HATS,  and  SHOES  always  on  hand. 

Full  stock  GROCERIES,  HARDWARE,  FURNITTRE. 

DONT  FORGET  THE  PLAGE. 

JOS.  A.  ISi-EY&  BRO.5 

Burlington,  N.  C. 


BR  ITT  &  ELEY. 

•J:-'  WASHINGTON  SQUARE  SUFFOLK,  VA- 
THE  LEADING  DRY  GOODS,  SHOES 

AND  CLOTHING  HOUSE 

SUITS  MADE  TO  ORDER 

FIT  GUARANTEED. 


Adnertisements. 


B.  A.  SElxLARS  &  SON,:n<s^ 


BTJi^LinsrcB-TOisr,  isr.  c. 


We  have  over 

6,000 

Pairs  of  Shoes 

For  ycu  to  select  from. 


For 


DRY  GOODS 

and  SHOES. 


J.  lYl.  MEIMDRIX  A.  CO. 

221  South  Elm  St.,  GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 


THE  FAMOUS  ODELL  TYPEWRITER 


THE  LATEST  IMPROVED. 

The  only  practical  low  priced  machine. 
The  only  one  that  has  stood  the  test. 
Because  of  its  simplicity  and  perfect  work. 
It  writes  both  capitals  and  small  letters. 
It  does  all  kinds  of  work  of  any  typewriter. 

It  is  built  for  business  and  busy  poople. 
It  can  be  learned  with  one  hour's  praeti(!e. 
It  is  handsomely  finished  and  nickle  plated. 
We  guarante  '  It  and  will  let  you  be  judge. 

.'>8  Dearborn  Street 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


SPECIAL  OFFER. 

In  order  to  get  the  ODELL  In  every  house 

office  and  library  ,  on   receipt   of  $9  we  will 

shii)  one  of  eur  $10  machines.    You  can  use  it 

two  months  without  paying  another  eent. 

then,  if  you  accept  it,  pay  us  $3  a  month  until 

paid  for.     This  enables  you  to  own  one  of 

I  these  lamous  machines  at  50  cents    a   week. 

I  Hemit  by  refjristered  letter.  P.  O.  or  money 

order.    Address, 

ODELL  TYPEWRITER    COMPANY, 


Advertisements. 


(\  ConPLETE  JTOCK. 

We  are  receiviiiij  daily  our  FALL  STOCK  of  CLOTHING,  HATS  and  FURNISHING  GOODS 
We  have  just  returnedfrom  the  Northern  Markets  where  we  spent  about  two  weeks  in  selecting- 
our  stock,  and  we  have  bought  goods  at  the  VERY  LOWEST  CASH  PRICES  and  expect  to  give 
our  customers  the  benefit  of  these  low  prices. 
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THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 


It  has  been  well  said  that  an 
educated  citizenship  is  indispen- 
sible  to  good  government  in  a 
republic.  This  fact  has  been 
recognized  in  every  State  in  the 
Union ;  and  accordingly  some 
system  of  public  education  has 
been  inaugurated.  These  sys- 
tems vary  in  their  nature  in  nearr 
ly  every  State,  there  being  no 
two  that  have  exactly  the  same 
system. 

It  is  here  proposed  to  discuss 
briefly  the  public  school  system 
in  North  Carolina  ;  and  the  dis- 
cussion will  be  taken  up  in  the 
order  of  the  origin,  the  progress, 
the  present  condition,  and  some 
of  the  needs  of  the  present  pub- 
lic school  system. 

The  public  records  as  compil- 
ed by  the  school  authorities  are 
the  best  history  extant  of  the  sys- 
tem and  its  workings.  A  mere 
paper  like  this  would  not  justify 
the  time  and  labor  that  would  be 
necessary  to  spend  among  the 
public  records  in  order  to  give  a 
detailed  account  of  the  origin 
and  progress  of  the  system.  Con- 
sequently,   whatever     is     taken 


from  the  public  records  will  be 
statistics  and  bare  facts,  which 
will  furnish  the  foundation  of 
the  discussion  in  the  first  two  di- 
visions of  the  subject.  However 
empty  and  misleading  statistics 
may  sometimes  appear  those 
given  here  may  be  taken  as  au- 
thentic. The  importance  of  a 
system  of  education  was  felt  even 
before  the  close  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. The  first  impulse  given 
to  the  germ  of  educational  senti- 
ment, was  an  act  of  the  State 
Legislature  in  1786  when  the 
State  University  was  chartered. 
Nine  years  later,  in  1795,  the 
University,  as  the  lighted  torch 
of  public  education,  entered  upon 
its  work.  The  students  from 
the  University  like  sparks  from 
a  burning  flame  carried  its  influ- 
ence to  all  parts  of  the  State. 
The  educational  sentiment  grew, 
was  talked  freely  among  private 
citizens  and  found  the  first  pub- 
lic demonstration  in  the  Legis- 
lature of  1 8 16  in  a  report  made 
by  Judge  Murphy.  In  this  re- 
port he  urged  the  establishment 
of  a  judicious    system  of  public 
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schools.  But  the  State  had  no 
funds  to  support  a  system  of 
schools.  Neither  did  it  have 
any  large  resources  from  which 
to  draw  funds  to  supply  the  sys- 
tem if  established.  Soon  after 
the  close  of  the  Revolution  the 
State  ceded  to  the  National  Gov- 
ernment, the  whole  territory  now 
constituting  the  State  of  Tennes- 
see. In  this  gift  the  State  for- 
feited a  vast  territory  that  might 
have  otherwise  been  converted 
into  an  ample  school  fund.  But 
we  are  not  condemning  the  ac- 
tion of  the  State  in  its  generosity 
in  helping  to  pay  the  heavy 
debt  incurred  by  the  seven  years, 
struggle  for  liberty. 

Notwithstanding  the  opposi- 
tion that  seem  to  defy  the  exis- 
tence and  support  of  a  system  of 
schools,  the  demand  soon  rose 
above  the  opposition,  and  in  1825 
the  Legislature  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  a  system  of  pub- 
lic schools  in  which  all  white 
children  between  the  ages  of  6 
and  21  should  be  allowed  free 
tuition. 

The  funds  providing  for  the 
support  of  the  schools  "consisted 
in  the  dividends  arising  from 
the  stocks  then  held  or  after- 
wards acquired  by  the  State  in 
the  banks  of  Newbern  and  Cape 
Fear,  the  stocks  owned  by  the 
State  in  the  Cape  Fear  Naviga- 
tion Company,the  Roanoke  Nav- 
igation Company,  and  the  Club- 
foot and  Harlowc  Creek  Canal 
Company,  the  taxes  imposed  by 
law  on  license  to  retailers  of  spir- 
ituous liquors,"  and    the    money 


obtained  from  a  few  other  minor 
sources.  The  funds  were  small 
and  the  schools  did  but  little 
good  up  to  about  1840.  In  1837 
the  General  Government  trans- 
ferred to  the  Literary  Fund  the 
State's  share  of  the  surplus  de- 
posit fund.  This  increased  the 
school  fund  to  over  $2,000,000. 

Two  years  later  in  1839  ^^^^ 
common  school  system  was 
adopted  by  popular  vote.  From 
this  time  it  was  in  successful  .op- 
eration and  did  much  towards 
educating  the  youth  of  the  State 
up  to  the  Civil  War  when  the 
entire  school  tund  was  squander- 
ed. In  1850  the  number  of 
schools  was  2657,  of  pupils  104- 
095,  The  income  was  $158,564. 
In  i860  the  income  had  increas- 
ed to  $268,719,  with  a  propor- 
tional increase  in  attendance. 

At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  the 
State  was  bankrupt,  and  conse- 
quently as  destitute  of  a  school 
fund  asit  wasin  1816.  Not  only 
was  the  school  fund  gone,  but  the 
school  population  had  been  in- 
creased several  thousand  by  the 
addition  of  the  recentl}^  emanci- 
pated negro  children.  What 
could  be  done?  The  public 
school  question  now  presented 
a  diHerent  phase  from  what  it 
ever  had  done  before. 

Without  giving  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  various  acts  of  the 
Legislature  since  1865,  which 
have  provided  for  the  public 
school  system  as  it  now  is,  we 
will  give  a  brief  description  of 
the  present  sj^stem. 

The  present  system  of  public 
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schools  is  a  feature  of  the  State 
Constitution  and  is  supported 
principally  by  direct  taxation. 
The  oversight  of  the  schools  is 
intrusted  to  a  State  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation, consisting  of  the  Gov- 
erner,  Secretary  of  State,  Treas- 
urer, Auditor,  Attorney-General, 
and  a  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction.  The  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  is 
the  only  member  of  the  Board 
that  is  elected  to  his  othce  by  a 
direct  vote  of  the  people ;  the 
others  being  made  members  of 
the  Board  by  virtue  of  their  ofli- 
ces. 

The  Supt.  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion has  the  supervision  of  tin- 
public  schools  all  over  the  State. 
But  every  countv  has  a  Board 
whose  function  in  the  count}^  is 
similar  to  thit  of  the  St.ite  Board 
in  the  State.  The  County  Board 
consists  of  thv'^e  men  >rle.:t'^  ■ 
biennially  b}'  iiie  cou:  ly  com- 
missioners anc'  justices  -^f  taj 
peace  in  joint  sessiou.  This 
Board  in  joint  session  with  the 
body  which  elects  the  Board, 
elects  biennially  a  County  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction 
who  has  charge  of  the  County 
Institute  for  white  teachers,  as 
provided  by  the  laws  of  1893. 
He  has  th-  general  sui)t-i  .  i<?ion 
of  th^*  sch'  in  his  oov.nty,  and 
is  e.xpet  ted  to  cur  y  out  as  far 
as  possible  ihe  plans  and  sugg^^s- 
tions  of  the  State  Superintendeu 
of  Public  Instruction. 

Each  county  is  sub-divided 
into  school  districts  of  conven- 
ient   size  ;  there  being  separate 


districts  for  the  two  races.  The 
improvements  on  the  school  prop- 
erty in  the  various  districts  now 
amounts  to  about  $21,000  annu- 
ally. Many  districts  have  very 
poor  equipments  for  schools  ;  but 
with  the  present  rate  of  improve- 
ment continued  a  few  years  long- 
er, nearly  ever}'  district  in  the 
State  will  have  a  comfortable 
and  well  equipped  school  build- 
ing; whereas,  now,  many  of  tlie 
public  school  buildings  are  log 
houses,  poorly  lighted,  inade- 
quately heated,  and  furnished 
with  no  other  seats  or  desks  than 
ordinary  benches. 

The  present  system  is  one  of 
efficiency  when  compared  with 
the  economy  with  which  it  is  ex- 
ecuted. 

The  course  of  stud}'  as  prepar- 
ed by  the  Supt.  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion includes  eleven  grades  ;  and 
is       gradual'  finding       favor 

amongst  the  schools.  It  is  al- 
ready in  successful  application 
in  some  schools. 

To  prepare  white  teachers  for 
then*  profession,  a  Normal  De- 
partment has  been  added  to  the 
State  University.  The  State 
has  tv^'^ent}'  scholarships  given 
everv  two  years  in  the  Peabody 
Normal  College,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
'^   Vorm al  and  Industrial  Scliool 

r  rJTii  has  been  buill:  at  Greens- 
^r>i-  .  N.  C.  And  each  county 
jicis  a  county  Institute  for  at 
\uV  one  week  every  year  for 
'•■aining  teachers.  No  one  can 
teach  in  the  public  schools  unless 
he  has  attended  the  Countv  In- 
stitute, 
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The  colored  teachers  receive 
special  training  in  the  six  Nor- 
mal Colored  Schools,  located  at 
Fayetteville,  Salisbury,  Warren- 
ton,  Plymouth,  Goldsboro,  and 
Elizabeth  Cit)'.  The  total  atten- 
tendance  in  these  six  schools  in 
1892  was  821  being  an  average 
of  137  to  the  school. 

Some  facts  and  statistics  as 
shown  by  the  report  of  the 
State  Supt.  of  Pub.  Instruction 
for  1892  are  instructive  and  val- 
uable. 

The  number  of  school  sub- 
ject^  between  six  and  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  was  598,256. 
Of  this  number  386,560  were 
white  and  211,696  were  colored. 

The  total  enrollment  was  337,- 
372.  Of  these  215,919  were 
white  and  119,441  were  colored. 
The  average  attendance  of 
whites  was  133,001,  of  colored 
66,746,  total  198,747.  From  the 
best  information  we  can  obtain, 
about  38,  400  of  the  public  school 
population  were  enrolled  in  pri- 
vate schools  and  colleges.  If 
this  number  be  added  to  the  en- 
rollment in  the  public  schools 
and  the  sum  subtracted  from  the 
entire  school  population,  we  find 
that  222,483  children  were  not 
enrolled  in  any  school.  These 
llgures  however,  are  not  exactl}^ 
correct  as  there  were  several  pri- 
vate schools  that  did  not  report 
attendance.  However,  we  would 
be  safe  in  saying  that  at  least 
200,000  or  a  little  over  one-third 
of  the  children  were  not  in  any 
school. 

The  number  of  school  districts 
was  7,555.  Number  of  schools 
taught  6,979.     It  is    seen    from 


these  reports  that  576  districts 
had  ncr  schools,  but  about  350  of 
these  used  their  funds  in  build- 
ing new  houses. 

The  average  length  of  the 
school  term  was  12.35  weeks, 
being  an  increase  of  less  than 
one  week  since  1884,  a  period  of 
eight  years. 

The  a\'erage  salary  of  teach- 
ers was  $23.00  per  month,  being 
a  fractibn^lower  than  it  was  eight 
3^ears  ago. 

The  best  public  school  receipts 
including  the  special  taxes  for 
the  city  gracled  schools,  which 
run  from  eight  to  ten  months  in 
the  year,  was  a  little  over  $800,- 
000,  against  $580,311  in  1884. 

The  apparent  inconsistency  in 
the  large  increase  of  receipts  with 
so  small  an  increase  in  the  length 
of  the  school  term,  and  a  slight 
decrease  in  the  salary  of  teach- 
ers is  due  to  an  increase  of  761 
districts  during  the  eight  years. 

The  receipts  of  the  school 
funds  as  has  alread}^  been  stated 
are  principally  derived  from  di- 
rect taxation. 

According  to  the  laws  of  1893 
every  poll  is  taxed  4.8  cts.  and 
every  $100  worth  of  real  estate 
or  personal  property  16  cts.  to 
support  public  schools.  Besides 
these  taxes  the  State  has,  a  per- 
manent school  fund  of  $152,250 
invested  in  four  per  cent,  bonds, 
and  $2,000  bearing  six  per  cent, 
interest. 

All  lines,  forfeitures,  penalties, 
and  taxes  on  the  sale  of  spiritu- 
ous liquors  go  to  the  school  fund 
also. 

Having  gotten  some  idea  of 
the  origin,  progress  and  the  pres- 
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ent  condition  of  the  public  school 
system,  let  the  last  division  of 
the  discussion  tind  a  place  in  hon- 
est consideration  while  we  en- 
deavor to  speak  of  some  of  the 
needs  of  the  system. 

When  one  thinks  of  the  two 
hundred  thousand  children  in 
N.  C,  that  every  year  tind  their 
way  into  no  school  whatever ; 
when  one  learns  that  the  majority 
of  prisoners  who  have  cost  the 
State  over  ten  million  dollars 
within  the  last  twenty-five  3^ears, 
are  illiterate  and  degraded  in 
morals  ;  when  the  authorities  of 
the  State  prison  tell  us  that  for  the 
last  twelve  years  only  one  col- 
lege-bred man,  and  onl}'^  five  or 
six  fairly  educuted  persons  have 
been  sent  to  the  penitentiary, 
the  imperative  need  of  a  com- 
pulsory system  of  education  is 
strongly  impressed.  If  these 
two  hundred  thousand  children 
who  are  growing  up  in  almost 
absolute  illitcrac}'  were  compell- 
ed to  attend  school  at  least  two 
months  every  year  during  their 
public  school  age,  a  vast  amount 
of  the  crime  that  is  now  in  our 
midst  poisoning  society,  would  • 
be  prevented.  The  State  would 
have  a  wiser  and  more  loyal 
citizenship.  Many  of  our  hovels 
would  be  made-  intelligent  and 
pleasant  homes. 

Space  will  not  permit  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  great  need  of  com- 
pulsory education.  So  we  pass 
on  to  another  and  greater  need. 
The  one  great  need  just  now  is 
legislation  providing  for  more 
funds,  and  a  closer  collection  of 
poll-tax. 

The  schools  can  never  hope  to 


have  better  teachers  than  the}- 
now  have  unless  their  salaries 
arc  raised  and  a  lonijer  term  of 
employment  is  insured.  Who 
can  be  a  professional  teacher, 
working  three  months  in  the 
gear  at  $23  00  per  month? 

While  onl}.'  6j  per  cent  of  the 
white  polls  are  insolvent,  28  per 
cent  of  the  negro  poll  tax  is 
never  collected. 

Neither  ')f  the  above  named 
needs  can  be  realized  without 
legislation  ;  but  there  is  one  wa}' 
by  which  the  schools  in  many 
sections  may  be  made  better  un- 
der the  present  school  law. 

Any  township  may  vote  a 
special  tax  to  support  a  rural 
graded  school  within  its  bounds. 
There  are  scores  of  townships  in 
the  States  that  could  support  a 
firstjjclass  graded  school  by  voting 
this  special  tax.  Let  the  build- 
ings for  such  schools  be  erected 
in  the  central  part  of  the  tov/n- 
ships,  so  that  students  living  near 
the  boundary  of  the  township 
could  go  to  and  from  the  school 
once  ever}?-  week.  The  trustees 
should  be  the  best  men  for  the 
position  that  could  be  found  in 
the  township.  Thus  by  estab- 
lisl  ingagraded  school  in  a  town- 
ship a  reading  room  and  librar}- 
could  be  added  which  would  con- 
tribute much  to  the  educational 
advantages  of  the  school,  which 
advantages  can  never  hope  to 
be  found  in  the  ordinar)'  country 
jiublic  school.  Besides  this  ad- 
vantage, the  very  best  teaching 
talent  could  be  secured  and  the 
schools  could  run  from  6  to  8 
months  in  the  year. 

In  such  schools  students  would 
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be  prepared  for  practical  life  or 
for  ccjllege,  as  the  case  might  be, 
at  a  much  less  cost  than  is  now 
necessary  when  they  have  to 
leave  home  and  pa}--  both  board 
and  tuition  in  some  academ}-  or 
high  school  no  better,  doubtless, 
than  the  graded  school  would  be. 
Through  this  medium  the  com- 
petition between  principals  of  the 


ordinary  high  schools  all  through 
the  ^State,  would  be  prevented  ; 
and  the  poor  teachers  whom 
competition  has  reduced  almost 
to  paupers  w^ould  [Jfind  emplo}-- 
ment  in  the  township  graded 
schools  at  stated  salaries  which 
v/ould  keep  soul  and  bod}-  togeth- 
er in  a  comfortable  manner. 

W.  P.  Lawrence. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  VIRGINIA. 


On  an  examination  of  the 
standing  and  wealth  of  the  Old 
Dominion  one  cannot  but  be  im- 
pressed with  the  vastness  of  its 
public  school  system.  The  value 
of  her  school  property,  the  a- 
mount  expended  for  educational 
purposes,  and  the  number  em- 
ployed in  its  service,  show  the 
interest  that  is  being  taken. 

However,  if  we  for  a  moment 
think  of  the  number  of  states- 
men she  has  produced,  and  the 
part  she  has  played  in  this  gov- 
ernment, we  are  not  surprised 
to  find  such  results.  And  we 
are  glad  to  find  that  the  same 
spirit  still  exists  in  her  living 
statesmen  ;  as  may  be  seen  from 
their  words.  They  say  that,  "the 
Public  school  work  is  but  little 
less  than  the  education  of  a  gen- 
eration." Also  that  the  future 
welfare  of  the  government  and 
of  society  depend  largely  on  the 
nature  of  the  instruction  given 
to  those  who  are  to  govern  and 
control  it.  We  see,  therefore, 
that  Va.  is  sensible  of  the  needs 
of  the  coming  generation,  and  is 
prei:>:iring  its  citizens  for  the 
great  social  and    political    ques- 


tions that   are    now    confrontinpf 


us. 


She  is  not  only  aware  of  the 
needs  of  this  generation,  but  is, 
as  a  few  statistics  will  show, 
giving  no  little  attention  to  the 
destruction  of  ignorance  and 
superstition,  and  to  the  construc- 
tion of  intelligence  and  good 
morals. 

The  statistcis  for  the  year  1889 
90  show  that  there  were  7,511 
common  or  low  grade  schools 
in  operation,  running  an  aver- 
age of  118  da3^s  per  annum,  and 
having  on  roll  342,269  pupils, 
taught  by  7,523  teachers.  Of 
these  7,511  schools  5,358  were 
for  white  pupils  and  2,153  for 
colored.  Of  the  342,269  pupils 
on  roll  220,210  were  white  and 
122,059  colored  ;  the  average  of 
these  was  10.8  years,  and  the 
average  cost  of  their  tuition  per 
month  was  60  cts.  Of  the  7,523 
teachers  5,550  were  white  and 
1,973  colored.  Of  the  teachers 
both  white  and  colored  3,119 
were  male,  who  get  an  average 
salary  of  $31.69  per  month. 
While  the  4,404  female  teachers 
get  an    average    salary    of  only 
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$26.61  per  month.  Hence  the 
disadvantage  of  being  a  woman 
teacher  in  Va.  amounts  to  no- 
thing less  than  $5.08  per  month. 
This  we  think  is  unjust. 

Besides  the  number  of  com- 
mon shools  there  were  546  grad- 
ed schools.  Of  these  546  graded 
schools  422  were  for  white  pupils 
and  124  for  colored.  These 
schools  have  on  roll  from  31  to 
1,673  pupils  each,  and  have  from 
2  to  29  teachers,  each.  The 
one  that  has  29  teachers  and 
1 ,673  pupils  is  a  colored  school 
in  the  city  of  Lynchburg.  This 
city  has  another  colored  school 
of  the  same  grade  with  28  teach- 
ers and  1,477  pupils.  Also  one 
school  of  same  grade  for  whites, 
composed  of  200  pupils  and  em- 
ploying only  five  teachers.  Most 
of  these  graded  schools  have 
only  two  teachers,  and  very  few 
of  them  have  more  than  six.  The 
majority  of  these  have  less  than 
100  pupils,  and  comparatively^ 
few  have  more  than  250.  The 
average  cost  of  the  tuition  in 
these  schools  is  about  85  cts.  per 
month. 

The  amount  of  expenditures 
for  school  purposes  during  the 
year  was  indeed  no  trifle.  The 
following  are  the  statistics  (the 
building  of  new  houses  being 
excluded.)  The  amount  of  sal- 
ary paid  to  teachers  $1,248,355. 
Amount  for  libraries,  maps, 
globes,  charts,  blackboards,  etc, 
$'3-730-  For  other  expenses, 
such  as  payment  of  clerks,  rents, 
lights,  fuel,  etc.,  $173. 537 — mak- 
ing a  total  of  $1,435,622. 


The  number  of  public  school 
houses  in  Va.  is  6,408.  Of  these 
30  are  built  of  stone,  163  of 
brick,  4,490  are  frame,  and  1,725 
are  built  of  logs.  This  propert}^ 
with  adjacent  grounds  and  fur- 
niture is  estimated  at  $2,235,- 
085.  _ 

The  superintendents  in  charge 
of  this  work  travelled,  for  school 
purposes  during  the  year,  88,- 
186  miles;  examined  8,703 
teachers;  paid  14,186  school 
visits — the  average  length  of  each 
visit  being  one  hour  and  twenty 
minutes ;  and  received  a  com- 
bined  salary  of  $45,658. 

This  seems  like  a  vast  amount 
of  work  done,  but  still  there  is 
much  3'et  to  be  done,  for  the 
school  census  shows  that  there 
are  in  the  State  652,045  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  five 
and  twenty-one.  Of  thesre  376,- 
657  are  white,  and  275,388  col- 
ored. Of  the  376,657  whites 
28  per  cent,  or  a  little  over  |,  are 
unable  to  read  and  35  per  cent, 
or  more  than  {-,  unable  to  write. 
Of  the  275,^88  colored  children, 
48  per  cent,  or  about  ^,  are  un- 
able to  read,  and  57  per  cent,  or 
about  3-5  are  unable  to  write. 
Of  the  whole  number  of  the  col- 
ored population  in  the  State 
465,100  have  attended  some 
school  either  public  or  private  ; 
while  186,915  have  not  yet  been 
reached.  Of  the  whole  number 
between  five  and  twent3^-one, 
^6  per  cent,  or  more  than  ^,  have 
not  yet  had  an  opportunity  to 
learn  to  read  tiieir  liible. 

J.  II.  Jones. 
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DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  BLIND,  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 


The  North  Carolina  Institute 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind, 
is  an  institution  of  modern  times. 

The  question  of  providing  for 
the  education  of  this  unfortunate 
class  was  not  agitated  until  the 
year  1843,  Governor  Morehead 
and  others  urged  upon  the  state 
to  establish  such  an  institution. 
And  on  Jan.  12th,  1845,  the  Gen- 
eral assembly  of  North  Carolina 
passed  a  bill  providing  for  the 
education  and  maintenance  of 
the  poor  and  indigent  deaf- 
mutes  and  blind  persons  in  the 
State,  and  made  an  annual  ap- 
propiation  of  $5,000.  A  Board 
of  Supervisors  was  appointed 
with  Gov.  Graham  ex-officio 
Pres.  of  the  Board.. 

The  Board  secured  a  building 
on  Hillsboro  St.,  Raleigh,  N.  C, 
and  the  school  was  organized 
with  Wm.  D.  Cooke,  A.  M. 
Principal.  On  the  ist.  day  of 
May  1845  the  school  opened 
with  seven  pupils,  and  during 
the   session    seventeen     entered. 

At  the  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  North  Carolina  in 
1847,  an  act  was  passed  to  pro- 
vide for  the  erection  of  a  suitable 
buildinji  for  the  comfortable  ac- 
commodation  of  deaf-mutes  and 
blind  persons  in  the  State.  The 
act  appropiated  $5,000  for  the 
erection  of  this  building.  On  the 
14th  day  of  May,  1849  the  cor- 
ner stone  of  this  building  was 
laid  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Masons. 


In  1 85 1,  Mr.  Jno.  Kelly  of 
Orange  Co.,  N.  C,  bequeathed 
$6,000,  to  aid  in  educating  this 
defective  class.  The  will  pro- 
vided that  only  the  interest  on 
this  tund  should  be  used. 

Mr.  Cooke  remained  Princi- 
pel  until  i860,  at  which  time  he 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  W.  J. 
Palmer,  who  remained  until 
1869.  The  school  was  kept  open 
during  the  entire  time  of  the 
Civil  War,  although  the  means 
for  maintenance  were  very  limit- 
ed. Mr.  Jno.  Nichols  succeed- 
ed Mr.  Palmer  as  Principel ;  and 
in  1 87 1  Mr.  Nichols  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr,  S.  F.  Tomlinson, 
who  had  no  knowledge  or  ex- 
perience in  such  work.  But  Mr. 
Tomlinson  remained  only  two 
years,  being  succeeded  in  1873 
by  Mr.  Nichols  whom  he  had  so 
recently  supsrceeded.  These 
rapid  changes  were  made  on 
political  grounds.  About  this 
time  the  Gov.  appointed  a  Board, 
among  whom  was  a  negro,  who 
could  not  sign  his  own  name. 
Under  such  management  were 
North  Carolina's  poor  imfortun- 
ate  children  placed  for  their  phy- 
sical, mental,  moral  and  spiritual 
training. 

In  1877  Mr.  H.  A.  Gudger 
was  elected  Principel.  During 
his  administration  the  articula- 
tion department  was  introduced. 
(Scientific  investigation  has 
proven  that  those  who  are  born 
deaf  are    not    dumb  because  of 
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defective  vocal  organs,  and  the 
reason  they  can't  speak  is  be- 
cause they  have  never  heard 
language  spoken,  just  as  we,  do 
not  speak  Chinese  because  we 
have  never  heard  it.  The  deaf 
may  be  taught  to  speak  by 
watching  the  movement  of  the 
mouth  of  their  teacher.)  In  1883 
M.  Gudger  resigned  and  Mr. 
W.  J.  Young  succeeded  him. 
At  this  time  there  were  193  pu- 
pils on  the  roll.  Notwithstand- 
ing all  these  changes  which  the 
institution  has  undergone,  it  has 
steadily  increased  until  the  en- 
rollment in  1893  numbers  299 
pupils. 

In  1868  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  North  Carolina  made  pro- 
vissions  for  the  education  of  the 
colored  deaf  and  dumb  and 
blind  children  in  the  State.  North 
Carolina  was  the  first  State  to 
provide  an  institution  for  the 
colored  race.  The  colored  de- 
partment was  opened  on  the  z|th 
of  Jan.  1869,  with  26  pupils. 
The  institution  for  the  colored 
is  a  commodious,  well  arranged 
building,  more  suitable  for  its 
purpose  than  the  building  for 
the  white  children. 

The  institution  at  Raleigh  has 
had  very  limited  facilities  for 
educating  this  unfortunate  class 
caring  for  less  than  one  hundred, 
while  four  hundred  others  in  the 
State  are  growing  up  in  ignor- 
ance. Many  of  these  poor  unfort- 
unate children  have  been  turned 
away  because  there  was  not  room 
for  them.  Seeing  that  these  build- 
ings were  not  sufficient,  by  the 
earnest  solicitations  of  friends, 
the    General    Assembly   on    the 


7th  of  March,  1 891,  created  and 
established  the  new  North  Caro- 
lina School  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  at  Morganton,N.  C. 

The  first  bricks  were  laid 
by  two  deaf  children,  Maggie  L. 
Grand  and  Robert  Miller,  on 
May  the|i6th  1892.  This  building 
is  three  stories  high,  256  ft.  long, 
containing  150  rooms  and  will 
accommodate  300  children.  In 
this  institution  will  be  taught 
several  industrial  trades  and 
arts — such  as  printing,  tailoring, 
carpentry,  free-hand  and  indus- 
trial drawing,  shoe  making, 
broom  and  mattress  making,  and 
practical  farming,  gardening  and 
dairying.  This  building  is  now 
about  complete  and  will  be  oc- 
cupied in  the  fall  of  1894. 

The  above  is  a  brief  historical 
sketch  of  the  educational  move- 
ment for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and 
blind  of  North  Carolina. 

The  following  facts  were  ob- 
tained in  a  private  letter  from 
.  Mr.  E.  McK.  Goodwin,  advisory 
Supt.  of  the  new  school  at  Mor- 
ganton. 

There  are  known  to  exist  in 
the  State  of  North  Carolina  a- 
bout  725  blind  persons  under  23 
years  of  age,  and  about  700  deaf 
children.  The  whole  number  in 
the  State,  all  ages,  is  aproxim;  t- 
ed  at  from  3,000  to  3,300.  The 
State  now  appropiates  to  the  in- 
stitutions of  both  races  $40,000 
per  annum.  The  buildings  in 
the  State  cost  about  $25.ooo,and 
were  given  by  the  State  exclu- 
sively. 

North  Carolina  has  not  ke^  t 
apace,  in  educating  her  unfortu- 
nate children,    with  other  states. 


lo 
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So  far  she  has  done  almost  no- 
thing in  the  way  of  industrial 
training. 

North  Carolina  has  never  had 
a  student  to  graduate  from  our 
National  College  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb  and  blind,  and  while 
many  of  the  States  have  from  1 2 
to  16  students  there  all  the  time, 
North  Carolina  has  only  one. 
This  one  is  taking  a  very  fine 
stand. 

Of  the  3,000  or  3,300  unfortu- 
nates in  the  State,  there  are 
about  as  many  of  one  sex,  as  the 
other,  and  not  more  than  50  % 
^have  ever  attended  school  at  all, 
while  many  only  go  a  year  or 
two,  receiving  only  a  mere  start 
towards  an  education.  Those 
who  stay  in  school  from  five  to 
eight  years  receive  a  common 
school  education.  The  blind  are 
more  easily  taught  than  the  deaf. 

In  Mr.  Goodwin's  letter  he 
says  that  those  of  this  pitiful 
class  who  are  educated  are  usu- 
ally happy,  law-abiding  citizens,. 
but  those  who  are  not  educated 
are  surely  the  unhappiest  per- 
sons living,  and  are  most  to  be 
pitied  of  all  specimens  of  hvi- 
manity. 

There  are  many  in  North 
Carolina  who  do  not  know  their 
own  names,  and  who  have  never 
had  the  faintest  conception  of 
their  Saviour.  Among  the  edu- 
cated, many  of  both  classes  are 
happy  Christians  and  lead  up- 
right lives.  The  blind  children 
attend  the  various  churches  in 
the  city,  and  receive  ,  religious 
training  in  the  school.  The  deaf 
get  their  religious  training  from 
.their  teachers  in  school. 


Many  of  the    uneducated,    as 
has  been  said,  do  not  know  their 
own  names.    They  have  no  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  v/orld  in  which 
they  live,  and  not  even  the  faint- 
est     conception      of  the     great 
eternity  to  which  they  are   hast- 
ening.     Should  not  we,  who  are 
blessed  with    the    unappreciable 
senses  of  hearing  and  seeing  let 
our    hearts  go  ■  out  in    sympathy 
and  love,  for  those    poor,    pitiful 
and    unfortunate    people.     How 
pitiful,  how    helpless    they    are ! 
living  in  a    world  of  utter    dark- 
ness ;   deprived    of  the  senses  of 
seeing ;     complete    strangers   to 
the  beauties  of  nature  ,  incapable 
of  enjo3nng  the  pleasant   light  of 
the   sun ;    deprived    of  ever    be- 
holding the    faces  of  friends  and 
loved  ones,  with    no  ray  of  light 
to  catch  those    congenial    smiles 
of  a  dear  loving  mother  ;  no  ears 
to  hear  a  word  of  S3aTipathy  from 
friends ;     the    sweet     strains     of 
music,  the    singing   of   the  birds 
are  to    them  as  the    music  of  the 
spheres.     No    tongue  to  express 
their  need  or   desire,  their  joy  or 
grief,  their  pleasure  or  pain.  Iso- 
lated from  all  the    world,    drag- 
ging  out    their    miserable     and 
wretched   lives    in    iitter    silence 
and    darkness.     God    pity     and 
bless    the    deaf   and   dumb    and 
blind !     Oh !     selfish    humanit}'-, 
can  we  not  make  some    sacrifice 
and  help  those  poor  unfortunate 
creatures  to    get    soiue    idea    of 
those  pleasures    which  all  others 
seem  so   much  to    enjo}'  ?    If  we 
neglect  them,    will  it  not  be  bet- 
ter for  them    than    for  us  in  the 
day  of  judgment,  when  the  scales 
shall  fall  from  their  blinded  ej^es, 
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when  tKeif  tongues  shall  be  loos- 
ed, and  they,  in  full  posession  of 
all  their  faculties,  may  enter  in- 
to the  New  Jerusalem  and  there, 


for  the  first  tiffie,  use  those  facul- 
ties in  singing  the  song  of  the 
redeemed? 

W,  J.  Laine. 


WASHINGTON  IRVING. 


With  the  first  decade  of  the 
nineteenth  century  it  began  to 
be  possible  to  breath  some  other 
atmosphere  than  that  of  war  and 
politics.  This  was  the  moment 
for  the  budding  forth  of  a  new 
literature.  The  writers  them- 
selves rejoiced  in  their  strength, 
because  nothing  produced  by 
their  successors  had  the  same 
charm  and  novelty.  Washing- 
ton Irving  was  the  first  in  the 
field.  He  possessed  the  rare  and 
invaluable  endowment  of  a 
thoroughly  healthy  nature  ;  noth- 
ing bitter,  morbid  or  sensational 
ever  came  from  him.  Humor, 
ranging  from  playful  to  broad, 
was  a  prominent  feature  of  his 
writings  and  allied  with  it  was 
a  sincere  and  refined  vein  of 
pathos.  His  mind  was  creative, 
but  on  a  profound  scale.  He 
w^as  wanting  in  the  constructive 
faculty,  and  there  were  regions 
•of  human  nature  which  he  made 
no  attempts  to  explore.  But  in 
his  own  gentle  and  charming 
sphere  he  was  altogether  ad- 
mirable and  he  proved  his  good 
sense  by  not  trying  to  achieve 
what  was  beyond  him.  When 
a  boy,  though  delicate,  he  over- 
flowed with  lively  spirits,  and 
was  obliged  to  resort  to  strata- 
gem to  get  the  fun  his  nature 
clamored  for  ;  for  his  father  was 
a  Scotch  Presbyterian,  with  the 
severity  and    rigidity  of  the  old 


Covenanters  in  his  dome'Stic 
methods  and  notions.  Irving's 
schooling  was  desultory.  He 
rambled  over  Westchester  coun- 
ty and  made  excursions  up  the 
Hudson.  He  studied  law  under 
Jeremiah  HoflTman,  but  the  most 
important  result  of  his  exper- 
ience, was  the  acquaintance  it 
brought  about  between  him  and 
Hofl^man's  daughter,  with  whom 
he  fell  in  love,  but  who  died  be- 
fore they  could  be  married. 
This  was  Irving's  great  grief, 
and  it  may  be  said  that  he  nev- 
er wholly  got  over  it.  At  all 
events,  he  remained  ill  his  life 
unmarried.  On  the  other  hand,, 
he  was  all  his  life  very  suscep-- 
tible  to  female  influence,  and  his; 
chivalrous  devotion  to  women  is: 
one  of  his  most  agreeable  traits.. 
Nor  were  women  less  attract- 
ed to  him.  A  more  winning 
personage  than  the  young  Irving; 
was  not  easily  to  be  found.  He 
was  of  medium  height  and  round- 
ed figure  and  his  finely  shaped 
head  was  covered  with  wavy 
dark-brown  hair.  A  high,  full 
forehead  and  delicate  eyebrows 
overshadowed  deep  gray  eyes, 
which  sparkled  with  humor  and 
softened  with  feeling.  An  agree- 
ably modulated  voice  and  a  de- 
lightful smile  enhanced  the 
graces  of  his  person.  He  was 
sweet    tempered,    gentle,    sensi- 
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tive,  gay,  and  humorous  ;  gifted 
with  warm  affections ;  bright, 
easy,  and  abundant  in  conver- 
sation, and  an  invariably  agreea- 
ble companion.  He  belonged 
to  the  best  and  most  cultivated 
society,  and  wherever  he  went 
the  best  society  welcomed  him. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  Irving 
went  abroad ;  and  returning 
home,  after  two  years,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  only  to  neg- 
lect it  for  the  follies  of  society 
with  the  congenial  young  men 
and  women  of  the  day.  With 
fine  courage  and  determination 
he  struck  out  on  a  literary[career. 
Having  once  definitely  addressed 
himself  to  this  career,  he  allowed 
no  temptations  to  turn  him  from 
it.  He  wrote  with  facility  and 
rapidity  when  the  fit  was  on  him, 
and  produced  great  quantities  of 
manuscript  in  a  short  time.  The 
three  years  that  Irving  spent  in 
Spain  opened  a  virgin  field  for 
him.  No  books  on  Spanish  sub- 
jects had  till  then  been  published 
in  America.     The  romantic  and 


picturesque  episodes  of  Spanish 
history,  scenery  and  character 
were  in  harmony  with  his 
genius ;  and  his  treatment  of 
them  was  so  charming  and  mas- 
terly that  his  books  are  still 
classics  on  those  topics,  and  to 
remember  Irving  is  to  think  of 
Spain.  They  are  full  of  de- 
scriptions of  noble  landscapes,  of 
feats  of  chivalry  and  strange 
adventure,  of  supernatural  events 
and  portents,  always  playing  the 
sunshine  of  the  author's  humor, 
melting  into  beautiful  scenes, 
and  throwing  a  smiling  gleam 
across  the  shadowy  places.  His 
longing  to  return  home  brought 
him  to  New  York  after  an  ab- 
sence of  seventeen  years.  He 
was  received  and  honored  as 
one  of  the  first  citizens  of  the 
Republic,  and  having  bought  a 
farm  at  Tarrytown  on  the  Hud- 
son, he  took  up  his  abode  there, 
with  the  purpose  of  ending  his 
days  in  that  sequestered  spot. 
G.  W.  Tickle. 


THE   SPIRIT  THAT   ANIMATES. 


One  of  the  greatest  powers 
which  carry  forward  the  enter- 
prises of  the  world  to-day  is  per- 
severance. Everything  seems 
to  be  moving  with  greater  rapid- 
ity than  ever  before  in  the  an- 
nals of  history.  Only  a  few 
years  ago  it  took  weeks  to  cross 
the  ocean,  whereas  now  it  can 
be  crossed  in  a  few  days.  The 
steam-engine  has  supplanted  the 


stace   coach,  and    with    its  swift 
speed  mocks  the  jaded  beast. 

The  whole  of  life  is  a  rush  to 
emancipate  some  hidden  truth  or 
principle  for  the  benefit  of  the 
nations  of  the  world.  The  scien- 
tist is  putting  forth  every  effort 
to  evolve  the  mysteries  with 
which  he  is  toiling  each  day, 
that  he  may  place  befoVe  the 
world    grander     and     more    su- 
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blime  truths,  and  thus  write  his 
name  indelibly  upon  the  pages 
of  history. 

Without  this  allpowerfuljspirit 
no  success  could  be  attained  ;  all 
the  affairs  of  the  state  or  nation 
would  lag  and  come  to  naught. 
The  success  of  the  individuals 
who  compose  the  state  or  nation 
would  be  blighted,  and  retro- 
grade, instead  of  advancing  to 
a  higher  plan  of  civilization  and 
enlightment.  There  is  nothing 
attained  in  this  life  without  con- 
tinued and  persistent  effort. 
Without  constant  use  of  the 
body  a  person  cannot  become 
strong  and  robust.  Those  cham- 
pions who  engage  in  frequent 
contests  have  attained  their 
strength  by  continued  gymnas- 
tic exercise.  They  have  been 
laboring  for  years  to  be  the 
champions  of  the  world. 

The  reason  why  man}'  people 
make  such  complete  failures  in 
life  is  because  they  are  not  pos- 
sessors of  this  persevering  spirit 
which  is  essential  to  every  per- 
son's success.  Some  people  enter 
upon  the  life  without  due  consid- 
eration of  its  importance.  They 
do  not  recognize  the  fact  that 
life  is  <{iven  them  in  which  to 
prepare  for  eternity,  and  to 
make  the  world  better  by  their 
having  lived.  To  accomplish  a 
grand  work  in  the  Christian 
battle  one  must  not  be  slothful, 
but  fervent,  going  forth  with  a 
determination  to  overcome  all 
the  obstacles  that  may  present 
themselves  during  his  fleeting 
career.  If  the  Christian  people 
of  the  world  possessed  more  of 
this  persevering    spirit  the  great 


mountains  of  sin,  which  prevent 
the  spread  of  the  gospel,  would 
soon  be  obliterated,  and  truth 
and  righteousness  would  be 
wafted  to  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  earth  by  the  gentle  breeze 
of  the  Christian  spirit. 

When  a  person  enters  upon 
the  arena  of  life  he  beholds 
many  desparaging  scenes  which 
have  a  tendency  to  crush  him, 
unless  he  has  that  perseverance 
which  will  enable  him  to  set  his 
aspirations  high  and  put  forth 
every  effort  to  attain  the  desired 
success.  The  student  entering 
college  beholds  the  vast  amount 
of  work  which  lies  before  him  ; 
and  how  dark  his  prospects 
seem  !  All  is  obscure  and  un- 
known ;  but  as  he  pursues  his 
work  day  after  day  with  persis- 
tent eflfort,  the  sun  of  intellect- 
uality begins  to  shine  and  to 
light  his  way  making  his  work 
more  delightful  and  pleasant, 
until  he  finally  reaches  the  goal 
of  his  ambition. 

As  one  reviews  the  pages  of 
history  he  is  reminded  that  noth- 
ing is  so  great  and  sublime  but 
that  man,with  all  of  his  ingenuity 
and  skill,  may  attain  it  by  con- 
tinued and  unrelenting  efforts. 
When  Hannible,  the  Carthagen- 
ian  leader,  conceived  the  idea  of 
crossing  the  Alps,  no  doubt  he 
beheld  many  things  to  prevent 
the  accomplishment  of  his  plan. 
He  knew  that  no  general  had 
ever  led  an  army  across  the  rug- 
ged peaks  of  that  mountain 
which  seemed  to  extend  to  the 
sky.  But  Hannibal,  with  that 
indomitable  spirit,  realized  the 
fact  that  nothing  was  inconquer- 
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able  to  those  who  willed  to  at- 
tain success  in  any  reasonable 
line  of  work.  Thus,  with  reso- 
lution he  went  forth  with  his 
army  to  ascend  and  descend  the 
lofty  heights  of  that  mountain, 
heretofore  unsealed  by  human 
effort. 

It  was  by  continued  persever- 
ance that  Milton,  the  blind  poet, 
renderd  his  name  almost  immor- 
tal, and  gave  the  world  a  work 
which  will  live  as  long  as  this 
planet  shall  continue  to  revolve. 
Noticing  the  characteristics 
which  have    contributed    to    the 


success  of  the  noted  men  of  the 
past,  we  ascertain  that  the  great- 
er part  of  that  success  depended 
upon  the  earnestness  with  which 
they  pursued  their  work.  Thus 
we  are  reminded  that  this  spirit 
is  one  of  the  essential  character- 
istics which  will  enable  a  person 
to  achieve  the  highest  attain- 
ments in  life,  and  learn  precepts 
and  examples  which  will  be  as 
a  beacon  light  to  direct  the  steps 
of  the  weary  traveler  in  the  ways 
of  truth  and  holiness. 

J,  W,  Harrell. 
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Editorial. 


INFLUENCE     OF      PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES. 


It  takes  more  than  a  hurried 
ghiiice  al\va3's  to  correctly  esti- 
mate and  appreciate  the  influ- 
ence of  any  institution  establish- 
ed for  the  public  welfare.  The 
stream  of  society  does  not  all 
flow  in  the  same  channel.  So- 
ciety is  both  hydro-sided  and 
hydro-headed.  It  both  rests  on 
many  props  and  drinks  from 
many  fountains,  and  what  al- 
ways influence  a  community 
will  not  always  be  found  in  the 
greatest  channels,  but  more  of- 
ten in  many  streamlets. 

It,  is  an  indisputable  fact  that 
one  of  the  most  beneficial  and 
influenciaj  means  provided  for 
the  welfare  of  the  public,  and 
the  advancement  of  society,  is 
the  establishment  of  public  li- 
braries. They  have  influenced 
the  community  in  many  ways, 
most  noticeably  in  the  cultivation 
and  fostering  of  the  intellectual 
and  material  advancement  of  the 
people. 

The  public  library  has  been 
fitly  called  the  university  of  the 
people,  and  its  value  as  an  ad- 
junct to  tiie  schools  and  colleges 
has  been  proven    already  by  the 


intellectual  influence  shed  abroad 
from  those  who  frequent  the 
library. 

Those  who  live  in  the  city 
know  the  great  advantage  they 
derive  from  this  institution.  It 
is  open  to  all  classes  of  people 
both  the  poor  and  the  rich  ;  and 
those  who  have  an  intellectual 
turn  of  mind  naturally  cluster 
around  these  libraries  seeking 
after  new  ideas  and  new  truths. 
Through  the  numerous  maga- 
zines and  news  papers  they  can 
keep  well  informed  on  the  var- 
ious topics  of  the  day,  questions 
which  are  agitating  the  minds 
of  the  public.  Of  course  the 
main  feature  in  the  libraries  is 
the  many  valuable  volumes 
spread  upon  its  shelves. 

It  is  universally  known  that 
the  bound  volumes  of  magazines 
and  the  illustrated  books  are  in 
constant  use  ;  and  hence  it  should 
be  the  study  of  the  librarian,  or 
trustee,  to  note  the  preferences 
which  the  reading  public  mani- 
fest and  try  to  satisfy  their  wants 
and  tastes. 

The  dignity  and  power  of 
books  act  as  a  lever  to  move  the 
great  mass  of  humanity  onward 
in  the  march  of  the  world.  The 
very    roughest      character    will 
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gently  lift  his  hat  and  soften  his 
manner  on  entering  one  of  these 
public  libraries  ;  for,  there,  it  is 
he  realizes  that  by  some  process 
he  has  an  interest  in  the  valu- 
able property,*  and  a  placid 
"whisper  comes  to  him  that  he 
now  has  free  access  to  treasures 
of  the  highest  and  richest  type. 
Not  even  the  churches  or  col- 
leges can  produce  such  an  im- 
pression on  a  character  of  simi- 
liar  nature.  Yet,  some  may 
protest  against  this  and  say  that 
the  public  library  offers  a  ren- 
dezvous to  the  loafers,  the  idle 
men  and  boys  of  the  city.  If 
the  library  does  nothing  more 
than  that,  its  existence  is  ev- 
dently  on  a  firm  basis.  The 
present  condition  of  society  can- 
not furnish  employment  for  all 
men  and  women :  they  must 
seek  some  place  of  amusement, 
so  what  could  be  more  elevating 
and  wholesome  to  them  than  to 
cluster  around  the  well  equipped 
library  and  pursue  the  pages  of 
the  many  good  books  and  maga- 
zines placed  at  their  commad? 
Such  opportunities  will  be  seen 
to  shed  a  powerful  influence 
over  the  various  classes,  and 
when  there  are  more  free  libraries 
spread  throughout  our  towns 
and  cities  we  will  realize  a  more 
rapid  development  in  society, 
amd  may  it  not  be  that  the  po- 
lice fee  will  be  diminished  and 
all  public  expenses  reduced  very 
appreciably  ? 

It  is  quite  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  the  moral  and  religious 
world  is  growing  far  better 
through  the  influence  of  the 
public     libraries,  keeping    pace 


with  the  advancement  intellect- 
ually and  socially  among  the 
people.  Communicating  with 
the  best  and  most  renowned 
authors  naturally  enhances  one's 
ideas  and  causes  him  to  aspire 
to  higher  and  nobler  things, 
forgetting  the  many  low  and  de- 
grading aims  in  his  precious  life. 
He  becomes  more  enlightened 
on  the  progress  of  religious  and 
moral  questions,  and  develops  in- 
to a  nobler,  and  better  manhood. 
Let  us  ever  be  in  contact  with 
the  true  ,the  beautiful  and  the 
good  by  frequenting  the  public 
libraries,  reading  all  the  healthy 
literature  spread  upon  their 
shelves,  and  seeing  what  will 
conduce  to  the  progress  of  our 
nation,  intellectually,  socially, 
morally,  and  religiously.  Let 
public  spirited  men,  and  live, 
progressive  towns  and  states  be-  . 
come  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
intellectual  development  of  the 
masses  means  progress  in  all 
lines,  and  then  let  definite  steps 
be  taken  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  such  institutions  as  will 
rout  ignorance  and  enshrine 
en'ightenment  in  the  minds  of 
men,  and  a  brighter,  better  day 
will  dawn. 

ROWENA  MOFFITT. 


A  COLLEGE  NECESSITY. 


Each  decade  presents  some- 
thing new  for  the  people  to 
think  about,  and  each  genera- 
tion of  thinkers  calls  for  a  new 
chair  in  the  progressive  college. 
The  ancient  classics  have  ever 
held  their  place  in  the  college 
course,  and  must  to  a  certain  ex- 
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tent  remain  there  ;  but  they  have 
been  to  a  great  degree  supphint- 
ed  as  civilization  has  progressed. 

Formerly  the  languages,  math- 
ematics and  deductive  Logic 
were  the  principal  studies  taught 
in  the  colleges  and  universities. 
By  Bacon's  introduction  of  the 
inductive  method  of  reasoning, 
boundless  fields  for  philosophical 
speculation,  and  research  in 
Chemistry  were  thrown  open  ; 
thus,  broadening  the  college 
course.  Then  came  Newton  with 
his  theory  of  gravitation,  giving 
greater  prominence  to  Astron- 
om)^  Afterwards,  Darwin  with 
his  world  renowned  theory  of 
evolution  which  gave  a  new  im- 
petus to  the  study  of  Biology. 
While  the  last  stage  of  modern 
Democracy,  which  has  put  men 
in  such  a  hurry  to  get  rich,  and 
thus  brought  about  great  inequal- 
ity in  the  distribution  of  wealth, 
brings  us  face  to  face  with  the 
greatest  social  questions  that 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  And 
these  questions,  we  think  de- 
mand what  may  be  called  the 
Social  Science  chair  in  the  col- 
lege course. 

Great  is  the  spirit  of  unrest  in 
our  land  to-day.  And  the  pros- 
pective greatness  of  the  ine- 
quality of  the  distribution  of 
wealth  is  astounding ;  and  the 
greater  spirit  of  unrest  that  such 
is  likely  to  produce  is  startling 
to  think  of.  At  present  these 
things  are  upon  us.  The  news- 
papers come  in  filled  with  ac- 
counts of  labor-unions  and 
strikes.  Much  is  said  against 
trusts  and  combines.  The 
Liquor  Question  is  an  issue.  Ac- 


counts of  the  destitution  of  the 
poor  in  the  cities  arouse  our 
sense  of  pity.  The  New  York 
tenement  system  shows  us  that 
the  poor  and  helpless  are  inhum- 
anly oppressed.  The  unequal 
distribution  of  wealth  gives  some 
classes  great  advantage  over 
others  ;  hence,  many  give  up  in 
despair,  and  go  into  crime,  or 
suicide ;  thus  furnishing  more 
scandal  and  crime  with  which 
our  newspapers  poison  the  minds 
of  those  remaining. 

Great  is  the  danger  of  these 
things  resulting  in  something 
serious  ;  hence,  it  should  be  the 
part  of  every  thinking  mind  to 
give  attention  to  them.  We  are 
often  horrified  by  the  account  of 
some  strike,  in  which  probably 
a  number  of  lives  ore  lost  and 
families  left  in  distress.  We 
must  infer  that  thinking  beings 
would  not  act  thus  without  some 
cause.  We  read  of  the  misery 
and  poverty  of  the  thousands  oc- 
cupying the  tenement  houses  of 
New  York  and  other  great  cities, 
and  we  know  that  there  is  a 
cause  at  the  bottom  of  this.  The 
government  protects  the  liquor 
traffic,  the  result  of  which  is 
thousands  of  miserable  and  fath- 
erless children  who  must  be  car- 
ed for  by  others,  or  given  over  to 
starvation.  While  crimes,  such 
as  lynching  and  divorce,  seem 
to  be  on  the  increase. 

Thus  we  see  that  both  society 
and  government  are  corrupt,  and 
present  tendencies  appear  for 
the  worse  ;  therefore  it  becomes 
the  duty  of  each  one  to  become 
interested  in  these  things,  so 
that    he    mav    aid  in  counteract- 
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ing  them.  In  order  that  such  an 
interest  may  be  implanted  in  the 
minds  of  the  leading  men,  the 
demand  comes  on  the  educa- 
tional institutions  of  high  grade, 
to  establish  the  Social  Science 
chair,  and  fill  it  with  a  man  that 
will  instill  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  are  to  lead,  a  desire  to  find 
the  fjerm  of  these  troubles  and 
to  help  to  destroy  them. 

The  moral  and  social  status  of 
society  is  the  sum  total  of  that  ot 
the  individuals  composing  that 
society  ;  and  if  the  existing  con- 
ditions are  such  as  bring  many 
individuals  to  a  low  standard, 
then  the  whole  must  suflTer.  It 
seems  that  the  enormous  inequal- 
ity in  the  distribution  of  wealth 
has  been  the  great  cause  of  so 
much  misery  and  want,  and 
this  inequality  continues  to-in- 
crease.  Now,  experience  and 
observation  teach  us  that  misery, 
poverty  and  crime  will  increase 
in  proportion ;  and  if  such  be 
the  case  where  will  we  as  a  na- 
tion soon  be  driven?  A  solution 
of  this  question  denands  the  at- 
tention of  every  thinking  mind 
of  whatever  profession.  And  we 
think  that  the  best  and  only  way 
to  accomplish  this  end  is  to  es- 
tablish a  Social  Science  chair 
in  all  our  higher  institutions, 
and  thus  prepare  to  send  out 
men  who  may  be  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  public  needs,  and 
who  will  with  the  spirit  of  the 
true  philanthropist  bend  all  their 
energies  toward  the  betterment 
of  society  and  the  uplifting  of 
humanity. 

J.  H.  Jones. 


A  MOTIVE,  AN  IDEAL,  AN 
END. 


It  is  natural  that  man  should 
have  before  him  an  ideal,  that 
he  should  be  actuated  by  some 
purpose,  and  strive  to  reach  some 
end. 

Whatever  his  ideals  may 
be,  they,  for  the  most  part,  de- 
termine his  course  of  conduct, 
and  exercise  a  wonderful  influ- 
ence in  moulding  his  character. 
However  unconscious  of  their 
influence  he  may  be,  it  is  not, 
and  cannot  be,  unreal.  If  his 
ideals  are  low  they  will  invari- 
ably   lead    to    low    attainments. 

If  in  youth  his  aims  are  im- 
pure and  ignoble,  in  manhood 
we  may  expect  to  find  his  char- 
acter comparativel}'^  shameful 
and  disgraceful.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  if  these  aims  be 
lofty  and  ennobling  they  continu- 
ally develop  the  better,  larger 
self,  and  draw  the  man  upward 
— it  may  be  to  eminence  and 
renown.  Let  the  ideals  be  pure 
and  elevating,  and  the  man  will 
continually  rise  above  the  level 
of  his  past  character  in  working 
out  his  sublimer  destiny. 

It  is  said  that  we  are  the  ar- 
chitects of  our  own  fortunes,  and 
if  biography  teaches  anything, 
it  clearly  proves  that  it  is  rela- 
tively true  that  wills,  not  wishes 
make  destinies.  The  youth 
who  relies  solely  on  his  good 
opportunities  and  superior  ad- 
vantages will  never  become 
great  or  useful.  It  is  only  by 
energetic  persistent  eflbrt  that 
men  have  forced  the  world  to 
feel  their   power    and   ackriowl- 
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edge  their  greatness,  "at  it,  and 
always  at  it" — is  the  key  which 
unlocks  the  treasuries  of  truth, 
beauty  and  goodness :  it  is  the 
touchstone  of  success. 

We  read  of  the  great  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  that  "He  very 
rarely  went  to  bed  till  two  or 
three  of  the  clock,  sometimes  not 
till  five  or  six,  lying  about  four 
or  iive  hours,  especiall}'^  at  spring 
and  fall  of  the  leaf."  This  shows 
us  with  what  untiring  energy  and 
ceaseless  effort  Newton  sought 
truth,  the  ideal  of  his  life  and  the 
goal  of  his  ambition.  I  believe 
it  was  Darwin  who  said  that, 
"A  man  who  dares  to  waste  one 
hour  of  time  has  not  discovered 
the  value  of  life."  The  heights 
by  great  men  reached  and  kept 
were  not  attained  by  sudden 
flight ;  but  the}""  while  their  com- 
panions slept,  were  toiling  up- 
ward in  the  night."  Let  us 
turn  to  those  characters  which 
form  centers  of  important  histori- 
cal epochs.  Here  it  is  that  we 
discover  those  ideals  which  in- 
spire ambition  and  nerve  men  to 
action.  Here  it  is  that  we  find 
the  influence  of  high  aims  and 
noble  purposes. 

Here  we  see  that  proverty  is 
no  barrier  to  success  ;  that  when 
determinations  become  commen- 
surate with  oppositions,  these 
are  no  more.  What  was  it  that 
made  Hannible  the  invincible 
general  that  he  was?  Was  it 
not  the  mere  fact  that  when  a 
little  boy  he  liad  sworn  eternal 
hatred  to  the  Roman  race?  Was 
it  not  the  influence  of  this  vow 
that  kindled  and  fed  the  restless 
fires  of  his    warlike    spirit,  and* 


made  him  "perhaps  the  mightest 
military  genius  of  any  race  of 
any  time?"  What  was  it  that 
made  David  the  hero  of  divinity 
that  he  was?  Was  it  not  be- 
cause he  purposed  in  his  heart? 
As  a  result  of  this  purpose  he 
"was  preferred  above  presidents 
and  princes,"  he  stands  out  as 
one  of  the  brightest  luminaries 
in  biblical  history,  and  "shall 
shine  as  the  stars  forever  and 
ever." 

And  again  we  ask,  what  was 
it  that  made  Abraham  Lincoln 
loved  as  a  man  and  honored  as 
a  president  throughout  this  land 
of  ours?  Was  it  wealth,  good 
opportunities  and  superior  ad- 
vantages ?  No  1  not  by  any  means. 
Even  at  the  age  of  eight  years 
he  was  living  in  a  log  cabin  with- 
out doors,  window  glass  or  floor  ; 
the  furniture  was  a  bed  of  dry 
leaves,  a  stool  or  two,  and  a  ta- 
ble formed  of  logs.  Abraham 
would  climb  to  the  loft  of  the 
cabin  and  sleep  on  a  sack  filled 
with  corn  husk. 

For  sometime  the  Bible  was 
the  only  book  in  the  home  till 
Abraham  succeeded  in  borrow- 
ing three  others  among  them, 
Meem's  "Life  of  Washington," 
and  now  as  he  reads  how  on 
great  man  had  accomplished  so 
much,  the  little  cabin  grew  to  be 
a  paradise,  the  barefoot  boy  in 
buckskin  breechi  s  actually  set  up 
for  himself  the  ideal  ol  some  great 
place  among  men.  On  being 
asked  what  he  intended  to  make 
of  himself,  he  replied,  "Well  I 
reckon  I  am  going  to  be  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  one  of 
these  days."     This  tells  the  story 
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of  his  wonderful  sagacity  and 
marvelous  success.  A  noble  ideal 
means  a  noble  life.  Charles 
Summer  said,  "There  are  no  ac- 
cidents in  the  Providence  of 
God."  Such  lives  as  tha'  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  are  not  acci- 
dents, but  rather  great  books 
from  whose  pages  we  catch  in- 
spiration and  are  reminded  that 
"honor  and  fame  from  no  con- 
dition rise"  as  naturally  as  effect 
follows  cause,  every  man  grows 
toward  his  own  ideals.  As  truly 
as  no  stream  can  rise  higher  than 


its  source,just  so  can  no  individual 
rise  higher  than  his  purposes. 
As  a  rule  we  do  the  more  because 
we  want  the  most :  and  in  this  life 
we  grow  the  better  because  we 
conceive  the  best.  We  accom- 
plish the  greater  because  we 
strive  for  the  greatest.  We  at- 
tain to  the  higher  because  we 
aspire  to  the  highest. 
We  joy  in  the  sublimer  because 
we  have  sought  the  sublimest. 

Let  high  ideals  be  the  measure 
of  highest  attainments. 

D.  W.  Cochran. 
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Locals  and  Personals, 


S.  M.  SMITH,  Editor. 


Foot  ball ! ! 

lennis  Tournaments  1 

Christmas  is  coming ! 

"Much  study  is  a  weariness  to 
the  flesh." 

Our  town  will  be  lively  Christ- 
mas, as  many  of  the  students  will 
not  go  home. 

Be  sure  to  read  the  last  article 
among  the  locals,  it  is  important. 
If  you  can  comply  with  the  re- 
quest PLEASE  DO  so. 

Rev.  H.  Y.  Rush,  of  Ohio, 
spent  a  day  or  two  about  the 
College  recently.  We  enjoyed 
his  visit,  though  short. 

The  Junior  and  Senior  classes 
will  appear  before  the  public 
with  essays  and  orations  on  Fri- 
day evening,  Dec.  i. 

"And  if  any  man  think  that 
he  knoweth  anything,  he  know- 
eth  nothing  yet  as  he  ought  to 
know." — I  Cor.  8:2 

S.  S.  teacher :  "Who  was 
Esau  ?"  Boy  :  "Esau  was  a  man 
what  wrote  a  book  of  fables  and 
sold  the  copyright  for  a  bottle  of 
potash." 

The  article  in  last  issue  entitled 
"No  Circumference  Without  a 
Centre,"  should  have  been  signed 
Elijah  Moffit.  This  was  a  care- 
less omission. 


"Few  justly  think  of  the  think- 
ing few,  many  think  they  think 
who  never  do." 

"Sportie"  says  he  does  not 
sport  as  much  as  he  used  to  sport 
when  he  sported  at  home.  Sport  I 

We  wish  to  commend  the 
mayor  of  our  town  and  the 
town  commissioners.  They  have 
recently  made  improvements 
on  the  streets. 

The  boys  at  a  certain  board- 
ing house  have  dispensed  with 
blessings  before  meals.  They 
simply  "give  each  other  a  few 
words  of  encouragement." 

Boys,  examine  the  Students' 
Directory  and  the  Ad.  Depart- 
ment before  making  your  invest- 
ments. Always  patronize  our 
advertisers. 

Mr.  B.  B.  Walker  is  now  in 
the  mercantile  business  in 
Greensboro.  He  is  manager  of 
the  business  formerly  carried  on 
Cutchin  &  Co.  Boys,  call  and 
see  him  while  in  Greensboro. 

We  wish  to  call  attention  to 
the  improvements  made  in  our 
Chemical  Department.  A  more 
spacious  laboratory  has  been 
fitted  up.  New  apparatus  has 
been  procured,  and  the  class  is 
now  doing  fine  work. 
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Foot-bal]  ?  ?  Why,  yes,  we 
play  foot-ball.  With  22  young 
men  weighing  from  125  to  215 
lbs.  and  with  Prof.  Moffit  to  coach 
we  hope  to  be  able  to  rush  the  ball 
to  the  goal. 

Qiiite  a  number  of  boys  went 
to  Lynchburg  on  the  i  ith  to  wit- 
ness the  game  of  foot-ball  be- 
twean  Trinity  College  and  the 
University  of  Va.  They  report 
a  very  pleasant  day  off.  Prof. 
Bandy  accompanied  them. 

A  good  crowd  witnessed  the 
Tennis  Tournament,  Oct.  28th. 
Fourteen  entered  the  contest, 
playing  doubles.  Among  those 
who  deserve  mention  are  Messrs 
Ellis,  and  Faucette,  Rawls  and 
Lawrence  and  Misses  William- 
son and  Gardner. 

Cannot  some  of  our  Aluiuni 
send  us  contributions  for  The 
Monthly  occasionly.  Let  us 
hear  from  Albright,  Roberts, 
Rawls,  Peel,  Miss  Graham  and 
others.  We  want  to-make  The 
Monthly  better  this  year  than 
ever. 

Qiiestion  :  "W^hy  is  it  that 
some  of  the  boys,  say  Seniors, 
for  instance,  do  not  play  foot- 
ball?" Answer:  "Why,  because 
their  sweet-hearts  object,  of 
course,"  (Submissive  little  crea- 
tures aren't  they?  They  will 
make  good  husbands,  some  day. ) 
Qiiestion  on  examination  in 
Constitutional  and  International 
Law:  "What  is  a  Democracy?" 
Mr.  C's  answer:  "It  is  an  old 
form  of  government  long  passed 
away  and  gone  out  of  date.  I 
think  the  last  one  was  in  Asia 
Minor." 


We  must  ask  the  pardon  of  our 
subscribers  for  being  so  late  with 
the- last  issue  of  this  paper.  It 
was  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
printer  and  not  our  fault. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Adams,  of  Aberdeen, 
spent  some  time  with  us  recently. 
He  came  with  his  sister,  Miss 
Ethel,  who  remains  with  us, 
taking  a  special  course  in  music. 
Let  other  young  men  who  wish 
to  visit  us  do  likewise. 

Certainly  "Kildee"  is  not 
sleepy-headed,  but  somehow  he 
misses  his  destination  occasionly 
when  traveling.  Ask  him  if  he 
went  to  Lynchburg,  and  how  far 
it  is  to  Plaw  River?  He  alvv^ays 
likes  to  get  value  received  for 
his  money. 

Subscribers  will  please  notify 
us  of  any  change  in  their  P.  O. 
address.  We  get  letters  some- 
times from  persons  censuring  us 
because  they  have  not  received 
their  Monthly  when  they  have 
changed    their    P,    O.     address. 

This  IS  NOT  OUR  FAULT. 

We  are  grateful  to  the  Rev.  P. 
T.  Klapp  for  nice  evergreens  re- 
cently planted  on  the  campus. 
Some  say  we  have  too  many 
preachers  here.  We  do  not  think 
so.  We  are  always  glad  to  see 
improvements  about  the  College. 
Let  others  help  us  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Lawrence,  Pres.  of 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  attended  the  Dis- 
irict  Convention,  held  at  Guilford 
College.  He  reports  a  pleasant 
sojurn  among  the  young  people 
of  our  sister  college.  Certainly 
it  could  not  have  been  otherwise. 
Guilford  always  has  our  best 
wishes  and  sympathies. 
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■  More  interest  is  manifested  in 
college  athletics  at  present  than 
nsual.  The  boys  deserve  praise 
for  this  step.  The  physical  part 
of  man  deserves  as  much  atten- 
tion as  the  mental.    . 

About  the  8th  of  Dec.  a  select 
company  of  amateurs  will  appear 
on  the  stage  in  the  College  chap- 
el. They  will  play  the  ludicrous 
farce  entitled,  "Jiimbo  Jum."  con- 
cluding the  entertainment  with 
the  well  known  temperance 
drama,  ''Out  in  the  Streets." 
Those  who  attend  may  expect  a 


pleasant  evening.     The  proceeds 
will  be  for  The  Monthly. 

Wanted  : — Back  numbers  of 
The  Elon  College  Monthly 
of  the  following  dates  Nov. '91, 
Dec.  '91,  Jan.  '92,  April  '92,  June 
'92,  and  april  '93.  Reader  are 
you  a  subscriber?  Can  you  fur- 
nish us  with  a  copy  of  any  of  the 
above  named  issues?  It  is  im- 
portant that  we  should  receive 
them.  Please  look  over  your 
iiles  and  send  any  that  you  can 
spare  to  S.  M.  Smith,  Elon  Col- 
lege, N.  C. 


Y.  M.  C.  A. 


W.  J.  LAINE EDITOR. 


Every  institution  slioiiM  have  a  well 
organized  association.  There  is  nothing 
that  does  so  much  to  develop  the  morals 
of  college  men  as  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association.  Through  the  in- 
fluence of  tlie  associations  in  our  colleges 
and'  universities,  hundreds  of  our  best 
young  men  are  led  into  active  Christian 
work. 

Cur  association  is  well  attended 
nenrly  all  of  (lie  young  men  take  a  part 
in  the  exercises.  We  have  mission  meet 
iugs  quarterly.  On  the  1st.  Sund;iy 
night  in  Nov.,  Profs.  E.  L.  Moilitt 
and  J.  O.  Atkinson  led  the  meeting. 
'J'hcir  subject  was  liuddha  and  his  re- 
ligion. E.  L.  MoHitt,  subject,  'The  Life 
of  Buddha   from   the   Buddhistic  stand- 


point.' J.  ().  Atkinson,  subject,  Budd- 
liism  and  Christianity,  a  comparison.' 
Their  addresses  were  good  and  were  en- 
joyed by  all  present. 

Our  worthy  Pres  ,  Bro.  W.  P.  Law- 
rence, attended  tlie  district  convention 
-at  Guilford  College.  lie  reports  a  very 
pleasant  and  prfitable  trip." 

The  week  of  prayer,  commencing 
Nov.  12th,  was  duly  observed,  wiih 
much  interest  manifeste  I.  \Vh;it  a 
scene!  ihouoands  of  young  men,  during 
tliis  week  of  prayer  were  on  their  knees, 
perliaps  at  the  same  time,  asking 
for  grace  that  they  may  be  faitliful  in 
tlie  service  of  the  Master.  These  young 
men  are  going  out  from  college  to  till 
the  most  important  places  in  life.    What 
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a  blessing  to  our  country!  When  all  the 
public  offices  are  filled  with  consecrated 
Christian  men,  then  may  we  expect  to 
see  justice  measured  out  proportionally 
to  every  citizen. 

The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  is  also  doing  faithful 
work  The  week  of  prayer  was  also 
duly  observed  by  this  association.  The 
meetings  were  well  attended,  and  much 
interest    was   taken    in    the    exercises. 

Much  of  the  high  moral  standing  of 
our  institution  is  due  to  the  noble  Chris- 


tian character  of  our  young  ladies.  In 
our  Sunday  School,  church  services,  and 
prayer  meetings,  their  voices  blend  in 
sweet  tones  with  the  voices  of  the  young 
men,  and  make  the  song  service  delight- 
ful- The  institution  that  closes  its  doors 
against  young  ladies  bars  out  from  it  the 
greatest  moral  and  refining  influence. 
We  are  proud  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  and 
may  she  ever  continue  to  send  out  waves 
of  purity  and  refinement  that  shall  roU 
on  through  ages  and  never  cease. 


Exchange  Notes. 


IRENE  CLEMENTS.— Editor. 


Among  the  magazines  of  the  different 
colleges,  we  warmly  welcome  the  Ouil- 
ford  Collegian.  This  paper  is  from  our 
sister  college,  and  we  always  take  great 
pleasure  in  reading  it.  There  is  always 
good  reading  matter  to  be  found  in  it; 
and  in  the  last  issue,  do  we  especially 
call  attention  to  the  "Abuse  of  English,'' 
and  "Wendell  Philips  as  a  Reformer.'' 

From  these  many  good  and  useful 
thoughts  may  be  obtained.  In  "The 
— Abuse  of  English"  the  writer  says, 
"Slang,  nick- names  and  other  vulgar- 
isms of  this  character  need  only  to  be 
mentioned  for  us  to  see  their  corrupting 
influence  upon  our  speech."  It  would 
be  well  if  every  college  would  take  note 
of  this,  and  try  to  overcome  the  habit 
of  using  so  much  slang. 

Before  us,  we  have  the  North  Carolina 
University  Magazine,  and  to  it  we  also 
extend  a  hearty  welcome.  This  Maga- 
zine has  been  on  our  table  before,  and 


we  wish  to  say  that  we  have  found  in  it 
many  productions  beneficial  and  inter- 
esting. Nor  does  the  last  copy  disap- 
point us  in  this  respect. 

We  have  from  the  same  University  a 
paper  in  sheet  form.  The  Tar  Heel.  This 
is  a  very  newsy  little  paper,  neat  in  form 
and  size,  serving  its  purpose  admirably 
well.  Again,  the  Daindnon  Jfonlhlp 
comes  to  us  iu  a  new  ;iiid  very  attractive 
dress.  This  paper  is  always  well  gotten 
up,  contains  many  excellent  contribu- 
tiou8,and  reflects  credit  upon  its  contribu- 
tors, its  editors,  and  upon  the  institution. 

The  Wofford  College  Journal  is  again 
on  our  desk.  One  of  its  characteristics 
especially  pleases  us;  that  is,  the  college 
spirit  with  which  it  is  replete.  From  it 
one  draws  the  conclusion  that  much  lively 
interest  is  taken  in  the  college  both  by 
its  faculty  and  students. 

The  Biblical  Recorder  has  recently 
made  its  appearanc«)  on  our  exchange 
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table.  We  gladly  welcome  among  us 
the  represeutive  papers  of  the  various 
denominations.  We  would  not  have  our 
students  go  out  from  here  ignorant  of  all 
religious  organizations  save  their  own. 
On  the  contrary,  we  would  have  them 
thoroughly  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
workings  and  principles  of  all  the  lead- 
ing denominations,  and  thus  he  far  more 
competent  to  represent  the  church  of 
their  choice. 


We  recommend  the  Recorder  to  our 
students  as  worthy  of  their  careful 
notice.  Especially  wbuld  we  call  atten- 
to  its  editorials  and  to  the  Foreign  Mis- 
sionaries. 

The  October  number  of  The  Wake 
Forest  Student  came  in  some  days  ago. 
Jt  manifests  true  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  new  editors,  and  even  now  bespeaks 
for  them  successful  editorship. 


Clippings. 


W.  J,  LAINE.— Editor. 


Laugh,  and  the  world  laughs  wit" 
you,  unless  you  are  laughing  at  your 
own  witticsm. 

When  a  family  row  is  made  public, 
there  is  usually  pretty  good  reason  for 
blaming  both  sides. 

Many  a  fond  parent  does  not  get  to 
sleep  until,  "After  the  Ball  is  Over." 

If  time  were  money  many  a  school 
boy  would  be  rich  as  Dives;  while  oth- 
ers would  be  poor  as  Lazarus. 

Wm. — 1  love  you  fondly. 

Addie. — Let  me  feel  of  your  jjulse. 
You  don't  object  to  my  making  a  scien- 
tific analysis  do  you? 

A  remedy  is  needed  to  cure  corns 
upon  the  end  of  peoples  noses,  that  come 
from  sticking  them  in  other  peoples  Dus- 
iness. 

Mr.  Munn, — May  1  call  upon  you 
Miss  Bunn? 

Miss  'Bunn. — Oh,  yes  Mr.  Munn,  I 
suppose  we  really  ought  to  mortify  our- 
selves somewhat  during  Lent. 

Advice  to  Freshmen: 

Honor  thy  professor  in  the  days  of  thy 
youth,  that  thou  mayest  bo  solid  before 
thy  senior  year. 

Prof. — Name  six  animals  in  the  Frig- 
id Zone. 


polar     bears    and 


Student.— Three 
three  seals. 

Now,  that  electricity  is  being  under- 
stood, men  of  science  are  makmg  light 
of  it. 

What's  in  a  name? 

At  a  recent  marriage,  a  Mr.  Post 
and  a  Miss  Stump  were  fitly  united  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Lockwood. 

Noah  was  the  first  pitcher  on  record. 
He  pitched  .the  ark  within  and  without. 

School  girl. — Will  I  pass  without  tak- 
ing an  examination? 

Prof. — You  may  by  a  tight  squeese. 

Girl.— Oh,  how  provoking  you  are; 
but  I'd  even  submit  to  that  to  avoid 
examinations. 

Student,  (reading  Virgil) — And  thrice 
I  tried  to  throw  my  arms  around  her. — 
That  was  as  far  as  1  got  proflPessor. 

Prof. — That  was  quite  far  enough, 
sir. 

Education  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but 
only  a  means  to  an  end.  What  do  you 
propose  to  attam  by  your  education? 
A  well  defined  answer  to  this  question 
makes  plain  the  future  path  of  life. 

With  a  man  more  money  means  more 
to  eat ;  with  a  woman  more  to  wear. 


JOS.  A..  ISLEY  &  BUO., 

ARE  ALWAYS  IN  THE  LEAD. 

Their  line  of  olothing  is  unsurpassed  for 

FINISH,  QUALITY,  AND  STYLE. 

Big  stock  us   DRY  GOODS,  HATS,  and  SHOES  always  on  hand. 
Full  stock  GROCEPIES,  HARDWARE  and  FURNITURE. 

DONT  FORGET  THE  PLACE 

Jos  Al.'  Isley  &  Bro . 


22  WASHINGTON  SQJJARE,  SUFFOLK,  VA. 

THE  LEADING  DRY  GOODf^, 

SHOES,  AND  CLOTHING  HOUSE. 

SUITS  mmg  Ti  iiiEi 


B.  A.  SELLARS  &  SON, 

HEADVUARTERS  FOR 


NICE  ASSORTMENT  OF  NEW  STYLES  IN  DRESS  GOODS. 

BURLINGTON,  N.  C. 


FOR 


WE  HAVE  OVER     6f000    PAIRS  OF  SHOES  FOR  YOU 

TO  SELECT   FROM. 

J.  M.  HENDRIX,  &  CO. 

221   South  Elm  St.,  GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 


THE  FAMOUS  ODELL  TYPEWRITER. 


THE  LATEST  IMPROVED. 

Tlic  only  practical  low  ])riced  machiue. 
The  only  one  that  has  stood  tlie  test. 
Because  of  its  simplicity  and  perfect  worlv. 
It  writes  botli  capital  and  small  letters. 
I-)  df)efl  all  kinds  of  work  of  any  typewriter. 
It  is  built  for  business  and  busy  people. 
It  can  be  learned  with  one  hour's  practice. 
It  in  handsomely  linislied  and  nickel  i)latcd. 
We  guarantee  it  and  will  let  you  He  judj,'e. 
58  Dearborn  Street 

GHIGAOO,  ILL. 


SrECIAL  OFFER. 

In  order  toget  the  ODELL  in  every  house,  office 
and  library,  on  receipt  of  $9  we  will  shij)  one  of 
our  ^10  nniohines.  You  can  use  it  two  months 
wiiliout  paying-  another  cent,  then,  if  you  accept 
it,  ))ay  us  12  a  month  until  paid  for.  This  ena- 
l)les  you  to  own  one  of  these  famous  machines 
at  at  TiO  cents  a  week.  Ivomit  l)y  registered  let- 
ter, V.  O.  or  mcnu'V  order.     Address, 

OXJEXiX.  X'YFE-'WPllTEI?,  CO. 


A  COMPLETE  STOCK. 

Wc  are  receiving  daily  our  FALL  STOCK  of  CLOTHING,  HATS  and  FUKNISHING  GOODS. 
We  have  just  returned  from  the  Northern  Markets  where  we  spent  about  two  weeks  in  selecting 
our  stock,  and  we  have  bought  goods  at  the  VERY  LOWEST  CASH  PRICES  anp  expect  to  give 
our  customers  the  benefit  of  these  low  prices. 

We  have  sold  our  Spring  and  Summer  Goods  down  very  close,  |;o  our  stock  this  fall  will  be  a 
COMPLETE  NEW  STOCK.* 

we  can  show  you  all  the  Latest  Styles  in  MEN'S  BOY'S  CHILDREN'S  CLOTHING,  HATS,  and 
other  goods  carried  in  our  line. 
"^^  Very  truly, 

E.  B.  FliUiLiTE. 

W%R*  RANKIN,  Manager. 

230  b.  Elm  St.,  GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 


Wtioiesaie 

and  Retail 
Dealer  in 


D.  N.  Kirkpatriok, 

*     FURNITURE.     * 

CARPETS,    MATTINGS,    OIL    CLOTHS,    TRUNKS,     WINDOW 
SHADES,  PICTURE  MOULDINGS. 

330  S.  Elm  St-  areesboro,  N".  O 

E,  B.  KIRKPATRICK,  Manager. 
Wm.  E.  Mattock,  Salesman. 


CHINA  HALL. 


* 


i!.  M.  CALBCLEUGH.  &  BRO. 


Dealers  in  China,    Glassware,    etc, 

Fine  J>amps  and  Chandaliers 

a    Specialty, 

2 19  S.  Elm  St,  Greensboro,   N.  C. 


J-  A.  LONG, 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW- 


f 


LIVERY  STABLE 

AT 

ELON  COLLEGE^ 

Hacks  and  Buggies,  with  nice 
teams  furnished  at  reasonable 
prices.  Dra3^age  well  ateend- 
ed  to.  Your  patronage  is  re- 
spectfully solicited. 
J.  B.  GERINQER,  Prop'r, 


Located  on  the  N,  C.  R.  R. 
Twenty-one  miles  feom 
Greensboro,  four  miles 
from  Burlington- 
Session  began  Sept.   ist. 
FOR  FURTHER  PARTICULARS  WRITE  TO 

^^r.  S.  LO JSTG'  J)  33 ,  Pres 


What  Are  You  Going  to  Do  This  Sum- THE  ELIXIR'OF  LIFE 

mer?    Can  You  Beat  This? 


How  a  College  Student  Paid  His  Own  Way. 

Evanston,  HI.,  Sept.  17,  '91. 
Deab  Sirs:  I  can  mve  you  a  few  facts  with  re- 
spect to  my  work.  The  first  year  I  cleared  over 
$80  a  month.  The  second  year  over  $100.  Last 
year  in  the  cities  of  Hurley,  Wis.  and  Ironwood, 
Mich.,  I  cleared  above  expenses  $200  in  six  weeks. 
This  year  the  time  I  worked  I  made  $125  a  month 
clear  of  all  expenses.  You  can  use  this  if  you 
wish.  And  to  begin  with  I  never  sold  anything 
before.  In  fact  everyone  tried  to  discourage  me 
but  I  went  ahead  and  succeeded.  In  three  days 
last  year  I  took  sixty-two  orders. 

Yours  truly,       Joskhp  Long. 

Send  for  circulars,  terms  and  outfit.  Two  edi- 
tions, at  $1.50  and  $.3.25,  each.  One  copy  of  each 
kind,  and  circulars  to  begin  work  with.  Bent  to 
bona-fide  agents  for  $3.00. 

MURRAY  HILL  PUB.  CO.,  I 


IS  not  in  magic  potionB,  " specifics' 
or  electric  clap-trap,  but  only  in 
Wisdom— THE  Scienck  of  Health. 
Wise  men  study  nature,  shun  disease 
learn  to  maintain  vigor  and  regain  it 
by  reading  the  most  complete  book  of 

Medical,  Social,  Sexnal  Sclenf«, 

by  an  eminent  physician  of  35  years 
experience.  The  "old,  original, 
standard "  -work,  endorsed  by  all, 
imitated  by  many,  equalled  by  none. 
Inspired  by  wish  to  aid  humanity,  it 
haa  providentially  saved  thousands. 
Its  essays  on  "marriage,  parentage, 
adaptation,  marital  failures,  etc., 
are  of  inestimable  value  to  all  now 

married  or  who  ever  expect  to  be 

The  last  edition  has  1,000  pages, 
3  colored  charts  of  ^ital  organs,  200 
wood  cuts,  21  chromos  showing 
orifrin  of  life— development  of  man. 
APPENDIX  has  over  200  Recipes. 
Only  $1.60  by  Mail;  Clrcnlara  FreOt 

29  East  28th  SUf  New  York. 


POS-TIV-I.Y=:12 


Four  weeks  by  our  method  teiu-hiiifj  book-keoplnfr  is  p(|Uiil  to  twelve  weeks  by  the  old  style.  Po. 
Bitijns  puaraiit<'ed  under  certain  cconditions.  Our 'Jfree"  56  and  and  SO  page  catalogues  will  ex- 
plain "all."  Send  for  them — Dranghon's  Business  College  and  School  of  Shorthand  and  Telegra- 
piiy, — Fashville,  Tenn. 

Cheap  board.    No  vacation.    Enter  any  time.      Address, 

J.  F.  DuAUGuoN,  Pres't.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


D.  W.  C.  HARRIS, 

STEAM     DYE     WOEKS, 


SOUTH  BLOUNT  STREET,  RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

IT  IS  POSITIVELY    THE    MOST    RELIABLE  HOUSE  FOR 

^  LAiJES  @y 

^flT'Send  Sample  Job,  which  will  be  shipped  to  you  Free  of  Charge. 
Address  all  orders  to  D.  W.  C.  HARRIS,  Raleigh,  N,  C. 


ARTHUR  I 

PHOTOGBAPHIG  STUDIO. 

<SHELBURN'S  OLD  STAND.) 

I  have  secured  the  services  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Thom 
as  for  the  next  year.  Mr.  Thomas  has  studied 
the  business  under  the  finest  instjuctors  for  four 
years.  With  him  and  other  help  wo  a^uarantee  as 
good  work  as  can  be  had  in  any  hirgcr  city  and 
at  a 

MUCH  SMALLER  COST. 

Old  pictures  copied  and  enlarged,  at  short  no 
tlce.    A  large  stock  of  frames  on  hand. 

Crayon  Portraits  a  specialty. 


.L 

LEADING 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 


LEADING 

BARBERS. 

NEXT  BLOCK 

TO   DEPOT. 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 
South  Elm  St, 


mmmm% 

Examiner  in  the  Practice  of  Medi- 


Finest 

Work 

At 

Short 

Notice. 

A 

Complete 

Line 

Of 

Frames. 

Give  me  a  call. 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 

SOUTH  ELM  ST. 


cine. 


Leading  Jeweler 

BURLINGTON,  N.  C. 

t^^First  class  work  ou  short  notice. 


RIPANS 

TABULES 

act  gently  but  promptly  upon  the  kidneys,  liver,  stomach  and 
intestines ;  cleanse  the  system  effectually ;  dispel  colds,  head- 
aches and  fevers ;  cure  habitual  constipation,  making  enemas 
unnecessary.  Are  acceptable  to  the  stomach  and  truly  bene- 
ficial in  effects.  A  single  Tabule  taken  after  the  evening  meal, 
or  just  before  retiring,  or,  better  still,  at  the  moment  when  the 
first  indication  is  noted  of  an  approaching  cold,  headache,  any 
symptom  of  indigestion  or  depression  of  spirits,  will  remove 

the  whole  difficulty  in  an  hour 
without  the  patient  being  con- 
scious of  any  other  than  a  slightly 
warming  effect,  and  that  the  ex- 
pected illness  failed  to  material- 
ize or  has  disappeared. 

Disease  commonly  comes  on 
with  slight  symptoms,  which  when 
neglected  increase  in  extent  and 
gradually  grovr  dangerous. 

"TiSIS/K"  "•t^"^  ?'"*!'"'?  TAKE  RIPANS  TABULES 
"TD!^^^i"I:lS"**'?**'; ''.'*•''!  "^^  RIPANS  TABULES 

"  ''::rn.f'si!!::^iH:ry^Z\ "/""  '^^^  ripans  tabules 

"''^Z^'Z^?:'*.*''  ?'":'•"  "^^  RIPANS  TABULES 

Ripans  Tabules  Regulate  the  System  and  Preserve  the  Health. 
i      «__^_...„       I   EASY  TO  TAKE,  QUICK  TO  ACT. 

I  Ml 

I       ANI 

L: 


RIPANS  TABULES 

ARE 

A  COMPLETE 
MBOICINB  CME5T 

AND  IHOULD  BE  KEPT  FOR 
USE  IN  BTBRY  FAMILY. 


Pack. 


SAVE  MANY  A  DOCTOR'S  BILL. 

May  be  ordered  through  nearest  Druggist  or  sent  by 
mail  on  receipt  of  price.    Box  (6  vials),  75  cents. 
«(e  (4  boxes),  $3.     For  (ree  samples  adaress 

THE   RIPANS  GHEMICAL  CO., 
10  SPRUCI  STREET.  NEW  YORIC. 


FlS^^^S^^PM^^P^l 


We  are  still  on  the  College  Hill. 

AND  ALWAYS  GLAD  TO  SELL  YOU  WHAT  YOU  NEED  IN 

Dry  Goods,  Notions, 

Shoes,  Hat&  Caps 

STUDENTS  SUPPLIES  A  SPECIALTY. 

We  are  always  glad  to  have  you  call. 

VERY  TRULY, 

HERN  DON  &  CO., 

ELON  COLLEGE. 


THE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Offers  a  thorough  general  or  professional  education,  according  to  the 
best  methods,  in  four  general  courses  ;  six  brief  courses,  and  professional 
courses  in  law,  medicine  and  engineering.  Tuition  $60  a  year,  total  ex- 
penses need  not  exceed  $250,  400  students,  25  teachers,  7  scientific  lab- 
ratories,  35,000  volumes,  gymnasium,  athletic  grounds,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and 
bath-rooms  free  to  all  students. 

President  Winston, 

CHAPEL  HILL,  N.  C. 
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ELON  COLLEGE,  N.  C 


One  Tea! 
Six  Mont 
Six  Subscriptions,  une  xear. 


^,^_JtA-^AJ. 


LLEGE  MONTHLY, 
[AGAZINE. 


$100 

.75 
600 


To  the  one  sending  us  30  cash  subscribers  at  $1.00  we  will  give  a  LIGHT  RUNNING 
NEW  HOME  SEWING  MACHINE,  with  latest  attachments. 

For  20  cash  subscribers  at  $1.00  a  year  we  will  give  one  ODELL  TYPE  WRITER, 
(double  case.) 

For  10  cash  subscribers  at  $1.00  we  will  give  one  WEBSTER'S  INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY. 

For  10  subscribers  at  $1.00  we  will  give  one  ROCHESTER  PARLOR  LAMP. 

will  do  well  to  note  that  all  students  are  pledged  to  their  societies  to  patronize  those  whos® 
advertisements  are  inserted. 

THE  MONTHLY  appeals  for  your  subscription,  and  asks  your  agentship  in  procuring 
your  neighbors. 

SEND  WOTi  S^MI>LE  COI^Y. 

For  further  information  address 

MANAGERS, 
Elon  College,  N.  C. 


C.  M.  VANSTORY,  &  CO. 

HE^I3QUA.RTERS  FOR 

Fine  Clothing,  Hats  and  Gent's  Furnishing  Goods. 

We  carry  all  the  best  makes  and  latest  styles. 

We  are  wholesale  agents  for  the  following  manufacturers  and  impor- 

ers : 

THE  feTElN  BLOCK  CO.,  TAILOR  MADE  CLOTHING,  SLCOLS  BROS.  &  CO. 
HAMBERGER  BROS.  &  CO.,  AND  STROUSE  &  BROS.,  FINE  DRESS  AND 
SCHOOL  SUITS  FOR  men,  youths  and  doys,  MANHATTAN  dress  shirts,  WILSON 

BROS.  FINE  NECK  WEAR  UNDERWARE. 

We  have  the  Largest  and  Finest  Stock  in  North  Carolina. 
All  Elon  College  Professors  and  Students  are  requested  to  make  our 
store  their  home  when  in  Greensboro. 

SUirrt  MADE  TO  ORDER 

in  ten  days.     Fit  guaranteed.     Everything  at  the  lowest  cash  prices.,  do 
not  fail  to  see  our  stock  before  you  buy.  Respectfull}^ 

C.  M.  VANSTORY, 

2i3SoutnElmSt.  GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 


DR.  G.  .  KERNODLE, 

Practicing  Physic  an, 

ELON    COLLEGE,    N.    C. 

Calls  in  country  promptly  attended  to. 
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HOW    NORTH    CAROLINA  CARES  FOR  HER  INSANE, 


The  State  hospitals  were  built 
for  and  are  maintained  by  the 
people  of  North  Carolina  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  caring  for  the 
insane  of  the  State,  and  are  not 
to  be  considered  places  made  to 
give  salaries  and  wages  to  indi- 
viduals. The  welfare  of  the  pa- 
tients is  always  the  first  consid- 
eration. Insanity  is  a  disease  to 
be  treated,  and  in  order  to  pro- 
tect society  the  State  has  placed 
the  insane  in  hospitals  to  be 
cured,  if  possible.  Every- 
thing is  done  that  is  possible, 
looking  forward  to  the  happiness 
and  comfort  of  this  class  of  un- 
fortunates. 

The  State  yearly  spends  for 
this  purpose  large  sums  of  mon- 
ey which  come  from  the  people. 
And  it  is  expected  that  this  mon- 
ey be  used  economically.  Eadi 
person  intrusted  with  any  prop- 
erty belonging  to  these  asylums 
is  held  to  a  strict  accountability. 
The  existing  by-laws  of  these  in- 
stitutions constitute  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, Duties  of  Superinten- 
dents, Assistant  Physicians,  Stew- 


ards, Matrons,  Treasurers,  Engi- 
neers, Druggists,  Carpenters, 
Farmers,  Gardners,  House-keep- 
ers, Laundresses,  Store-keepers, 
Seamstresses,  Supervisors, 
Night  Attendants,  Nurses,  and 
Watchmen.  Let  us  now  en- 
deavor to  learn  a  word  or  two 
concerning  the  duties  of  each. 
As  to  the  Superintendents,  they 
must  be  educated  and  experienc- 
ed in  their  professions,  with 
a  practical  knowledge 
of  the  treatment  of  the  in- 
sane and  the  management  of 
a  hospital  for  the  insane.  The 
Assistant  Physicians  must  be 
medical  graduates,  well 
educated  and  of  good  stand- 
ing, and  licentiates  of  the  Board 
of  Medical  .  Examiners  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina.  They 
are  required  te  make  such  notes 
as  are  required  to  kee^)  the  his- 
tories of  the  patients  as  com- 
plete as  postwble  and  direct  such 
changes  in  the  medicines  and 
diet  as  may  seem  needful.  The 
warmth,  cleanliness  and  venti- 
lation   of  the  wards  and  the  giv- 
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ing  of  baths  are  under  their  gen- 
eral direction.  The  Stewards 
shall  keep  clear  methodical  and 
itemizeci  accounts  of  all  pur- 
chases, of  all  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures on  account  of  patients 
as  well  as  of  the  institution.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  Matrons  to 
look  carefully  after  the  female 
patients,  to  be  with  them  as  much 
as  possible,  to  see  that  the  pa- 
tients are  kindly  treated,  that 
their  food  is  properly  served  and 
distributed,  etc.  But  their  spec- 
ial duty  is  to  see  to  those  that 
are  sick.  The  Treasurer  shall 
keep  clear  accounts  of  all  money 
received  or  paid  out  by  him  for 
the  institutions.  The  Engineers 
have  charge  of  all  the  tools  and 
stock  in  their  department,  and 
have  to  see  to  it  that  good  order 
and  system  prevail.  The  Drug- 
gists reside  in  the  hospitals  un- 
der the  direction  of  Superinten- 
dents and  Assistant  Physicians, 
they  must  prepare  and  put  up 
the  medicines  prescribed,  and 
make  such  records  thereof  as  re- 
quired. 

As  to  the  Carpenters  they  have 
charge  of  all  buildings  and  shall 
make  repairs  and  improvements 
on  the  same. 

The  House-keepers  have  im- 
mediate oversight  of  the  kitch- 
en, bakers  and  cooks,  and  must 
see  that  they  perform  their  du- 
ties in  a  faithful  manner. 

The  duties  of  the  Supervisors 
are  to  have  a  supervision  of  the 
wards.  They  visit  the  wards, 
and  observe  the  manner  in  which 
the  attendants  and  nurses  per- 
form their  duties,  it  is  their  duty 
to  report  any  misconduct  or  ne-- 
gleet. 


The  duties  of  Night  Atten- 
dants and  Nurses  begin  at  6 
o'clock  p.  m.,  and  continue  to  6 
o'clock  a.  m.,  but  they  may  be 
called  upon  for  service  after  3 
o'clock  p.  m.  At  8  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  they  will  pass 
through  the  wards,  speak  with 
each  attendant,  see  that  they  are 
in  their  places,  and  have  no  com- 
pany. Night  Attendants  are  en- 
joined to  go  very  quietly  about 
at  night,  wear  slippers,  and  if  a 
door  creeks,  see  that  it  is  reme- 
died. The  Attendants  have  to 
arrive  at  the  ringing  of  the  bell, 
and  at  once  commence  the  du- 
ties of  the  day.  They  have  to 
greet  the  patients  politely  when 
the  doors  of  the  sleeping  rooms 
are  opened,  see  that  they  arise, 
are  neatly  dressed,  bathed,  their 
hair  combed,  and  their  dress 
tidy  and  in  good  order  in  time 
for  breakfast.  Attendants  are  re- 
quested to  treat  the  patients  with 
kindness.  "Violent  hands  must 
never,  under  any  circumstances, 
be  laid  on  a  patient." 

As  it  was  said  at  the  beginning 
that  it  would  be  endeavored  to 
recount  a  few  of  the  duties  of 
those  who  have  charge  of  the  in- 
sane, that  task  has  now  been 
accomplished  in  as  brief  a  man- 
ner as  possible.  Now  as  to  the 
number  of  Asylums  in  North 
Carolina.  There  are  three  ;  one 
located  in  Morganton,  one  in 
Raleigh,  and  the  other  at  Golds- 
boro — the  latter  being  solely  tor 
the  colored  race.  And  now  a 
a  few  practical  remarks  must 
suffice.  As  to  the  institution  at 
Morganton,  the  percentage  of 
recoveries  for  ten  years  has  been 
37,  the  average  yearly  death-rate 
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46  per  cent,  of  those  under  treat- 
ment. The  appropriation  of 
$90,000  per  annum  is  sufficient 
for  support  for  the  next  two  years 
at  Morganton.  $9,000  per  an- 
num for  enlarging  capacity  is 
added. 

Too  much  stress  cannot  be 
laid  on  the  urgent  necessity  for 
early  hospital  treatment.  Ad- 
vance sheets  from  United  States 
census  for  1890  show  an  increase 
of  population  in  North  Caro- 
lina of  217,842,  since  1880,  181,- 
949  white  and  35,893  colored 
persons. 

The  number  of  insane  in  1880 
was  2,028  ;  in  1890,  1,732.  An 
actual  decrease  of  296,  notwith- 
the  fact  that  the  increase  of  pop- 
ulation was  more  than  200,000 
This  large  decrease  in  insanity 
in  the  State  is  due  to  the  treat- 
ment received  in  the  hospitals 
and  asylums.  Of  the  1,732  in- 
sane in  1880,  1,322  are  white, 
410  are  colored  ;  831  of  the  white 
insane  are  in  the  Western  dis- 
trict and  491  in  the  Eastern.  In 
round  numbers  the  capacity  of 
Morganton  hospital  is  550,  the 
Raleigh  asylum  300,  the  Eastern 
hospital  at  Goldsboro  300,making 
a  total  capacity  of  1,150  insane 
provided  for  and  582  not  in  any 
of  the  institutions.  We  have  281 
white  insane  persons  not  in  the 
hospitals,  in  the  Eastern  district 
there  are  191. 

It  is  seen  by  these  figures  that 
all  the  institutions  need  enlarg- 
ing. The  one  at  Morganton  is 
the  largest  of  all  and  the  one  at 
Goldsboro  the  least.  Compara- 
tively, North  Carolina  has  provid- 
ed better  for  the  colored  insane 
than  for  the  white.     Many  male 


lunatics  are  now  languishing  in 
jails  and  jX)or  houses  in  Wes- 
tern North  Carolina  and  this  is 
near  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  jails  and  poor- 
houses  m  North  Carolina  are  not 
as  a  rule,  fit  for  criminals  and 
the  sane  poor.  We  have  the 
following  statement  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  institution  at  Ral- 
eigh, the  records  covering  that 
portion  of  its  operation  under 
the  administration,  from  Dec.  i, 
1888  to  Sept.  14.  1889.  There 
were  remaining  in  the  asylum 
on  that  date  296  patients,  142 
males  and  154  females  :  the  num- 
ber of  admissions  during  the  ten 
years  from  Nov.  36,  1888  to  Nov. 
30,  1890,  were  98  males  and  70 
females.  Total  number  treated 
during  the  two  years  460. 

Total  number  of  deaths  29 
males,  and  22  females.  On  in- 
vestigation it  is  found  that  the 
whole  number  of  patients  admit- 
ted from  the  opening  of  the  asy- 
lum Feb.  23,  1856,  to  Nov.  30, 
1890,  has  been  2,140  of  whom 
570  have  died,  while  the  number 
of  discharges  for  that  period 
were  1,276,  leaving  294  now  un- 
der treatment  in  the  asylum. 
The  Board  particularly  and  earn- 
estly asked  of  the  Legislature  the 
following  sums  :  For  maintain- 
ance  per  annum  $52,500.00,  for 
repairs  per  annum,  $5,000,  for 
additional  construction,  per  an- 
num, $15,000. 

The  following  may  be  of  inter- 
est to  note.  Among  the  English- 
men of  letters  who  have  become 
insane,  or  have  had  hallucinations 
and  peculiarities  symtomatic  of 
insanity,  are  Swift,  Johnson, 
Cowper,    Southey,  Shelby,   By- 
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ron,  Goldsmith,  Lamb,  and  Poe, 
and  others.  Swift  actually  fear- 
ed insanity  saying  once  on 
seeing  a  tree  that  had  been  struck 
by  lightning,  "I  shall  be  like 
that  tree,  shall  die  at'  the  top." 
Later  in  life  he  became  a  violent 
maniac.  Of  all  diseases  on 
earth  "insanity"  is  the  most  to 
be  feared.  This  is  readily  seen 
when  it  is  remembered  that  mind 
is  the  noblest  of  God's  handi- 
work, and  reason  its  crowning 
glory.  And  thus  when  the  rea- 
son is  dethroned,  the  mind  cea- 
ses to  be  mind  and  the  man  is 
but  a  wreck,  a  shadow,  an  empty 
casket  of  his  former  self.  Nor 
do  we  know  who  the  unfortunates 
will  be  until  the  destructive  blast 
has  spent  its  fury  and  the  with- 


ering hand'has  claimed    its    vic- 
tim.- 

For  this  reason  our  insane 
asylums  and  homes  should  be 
kept  in  the  very  best  of  comfort, 
ease  and  plenty.  To  find  an  un- 
fortunate and  throw  him  in  pris- 
on for  what  he  could  not  help, 
and  to  this  add  ill  'abuse,  mal- 
treatment and  neglect  to  the  al- 
ready worst  of  conceivable  con- 
ditions, is  a  shame,  a  sin  and  dis- 
grace. And  the  fact  that  North 
Carolina  is  not  caring  foi  her 
insane  as  she  ought,  and  having 
many  uncared  for  at  all,  is  a  re- 
proach to  her  great  name,  a  stig- 
ma upon  her  fair  fame,  and  a 
travesty  upon  her  boasted  liber- 
ality and  charity  and   brotherly 

love. 

Emma  Williamson. 


DEPRESSION  OF  MONOPOLY. 


We  often  boast  of  our  19th  cen- 
tury civilization,  our  railways 
and  telegraphs,  our  broad  plains 
and  fertile  valleys,  and  immense 
stores  of  mineral  wealth  that  lie 
deep  down  in  the  inner  vaults  of 
God's  great  granite  safe,  which 
are  yet  to  be  unearthed  and  giv- 
en to  the  world.  Until  recent 
years  it  was  thought  that  this 
land  of  plenty  teeming  as  it  does 
with  fragrant  flowers,  luscious 
fruits,  and  with  agricultural  re- 
sources, capable  of  sustaining  a 
hundred  million  souls,  would  es- 
cape the  painful  evils  that  have 
so  sorely  afflicted  the  old  world. 
This,  the  youngest,  fairest  and 
richest  nation  on  the  globe  should 
surely  be  spared  the  discipline  of 
poverty  and  inherited  misery. 
But  the  laws  for  human  existence 


were  found  to  be  the  same  in 
both  hemispheres.  The  strug- 
gle for  existence  was  the  same 
old  struggle. 

The  experiences  of  the  last 
few  generations  have  unfolded 
and  exposed  these  misconcep- 
tions ;  and,  now  all  men  with 
eyes  and  ears  turned  to  the  front, 
know  full  well  that  in  the  mak- 
ing or  marring  of  our  nation's  fu- 
ture, poverty  must  play  its  part. 
The  right  distribution  of  proper- 
ty, which  is  the  kernel  ot  the  so- 
cial question  is  the  great  prob- 
lem of  our  civilization.  What 
shall  we  do  with  the  millionaire 
and  the  tramp?  are  questions 
that  force  themselves  upon  us. 
The  classes  irom  which  we  have 
most  to  fear  are  the  two  extremes 
of  society — the  dangerously  rich 
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and  the  dangerously  poor.  But 
the  greatest  danger  that  threat- 
ens the  uprooting  of  society,  the 
demolition  of  civil  institutions, 
the  destruction  of  liberty,  and 
the  desolation  of  all,  is  that 
which  comes  from  the  rich  and 
powerful  classes.  On  the  one 
hand  we  see  the  tyrann}'-  of 
wealth,  the  heartless  robbery  of 
speculation  and  gambling,  the 
revolving  spectacle  of  crimnal 
ostentation,  and  the  lavish  ex- 
penditure of  wealth  in  voluptuous 
enjoyment,  by  thousands  who 
neither  toil  nor  spin.  We  see 
an  arrogant  plutocracy  securing 
class  privileges  and  favors ; 
while  on  the  other  hand  we  see 
the  aroused  indignation  of  mil- 
lions of  wage-earners  who  know 
that  something  is  radically 
wrong,  but  whose  minds  have 
been  dulled  by  grinding  toil  and 
poverty,  until  they  are  unable  to 
remedy  the  evil  or  extricate 
themselves  from  its  clutches. 

Fifty  years  ago  poverty,  as  we 
now  understand  it,  was  al- 
most unknown.  All  men  willing 
to  work  were  able  to  procure  a 
a  living.  Now  they  exist  b}""  the 
thousands-  huddled  together  in 
our  great  cities,  in  virtual  death, 
caused  by  the  want  of  the  bare 
necessities  of  life.  Tens  of  thou- 
sands are  crowded  in  tenement 
houses,  where  they  work  from 
12  to  i8  hours  per  day  in  order 
to  keep  soul  and  body  together. 
The  rich  in  their  guil'ded  palaces, 
which  the}'  have  erected  wit!h 
the  hard  earnings  that  they  have 
wrung  from  the-  ver)'  heart  of 
poverty,  have  constnicted  their 
walls  so  thick  that  the  moans  of 
humanity    have  failed    to  pierce 


them.  They  have  sacrificed  the 
wage-workers  and  their  families 
for  their  own  selfish  gains.  They 
have  entared  into  combinations 
powerful  enough  to  command 
trade,  and  then  stop  work  for 
weeks,  and  months  in  order  to 
rnflate  prices  already  fair.  Thus, 
in  this  land  of  plenty,  a  few  men 
may  order  a  famine  in  thousands 
of  homes.  They  close  factories 
and  mines ;  and  thousands  of 
working  people  are  forced  into 
unwilling  idleness.  Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  we  have 
received  the  warm  breath  of  the 
19th  century  civilization,  this 
gulf  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor  continues  to  grow  wider 
and  deeper. 

Many  of  our  honest,  hard- 
working laborers  are  already  be- 
ginning to  feel  that  under  the 
existing  industrial  system  they 
are  condemned  to  hopeless  pov- 
erty. 

Every  nation  has  its  aristoc- 
rac3^  In  other  countries  it  is 
one  of  birth,  in  ours  it  is  one  of 
wealth.  It  is  useless  for  us  to 
protest  that  we  are  democratic 
and  plead  the  equalifying  char- 
acter of  our  institutions ;  for 
there  is  among  us  an  aristocra- 
cy of  recognized  power,  and  that 
aristocracy  is  one  of  wealth. 
The  fragments  of  despotism  long 
since  (disn>embered  and  thought 
dead,  are  seeking  each  other 
like  the  dry  banks  in  Ezekiels 
visiorj,  to  prosecute  the  same 
•old  spiiTt  of  tyrannical  oppres- 
sion. 

These'  tendencies  linfofd  the 
future  they  are  the  mighty  char- 
acters in  which  time  has  written 
his  prophecies. 
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History  declares  in  the  ruins 
Df  !&abylon  and  Thebes  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  that  wealth 
has  no  conserving  forces^  and 
that  if  this  tremendous  overbear- 


ing surge  of  power  is  not  check- 
ed, it  will  inevitably  subtnerge 
and  bury  our  liberties  forever, 
and  the  cea«eles«  roll  of  a^es 
will  chant  the  funeral  dirge. 
R.  T.  Hurley. 


LITERARY  POSSIBILITIES  OF  THE  WEST. 


In  all  ages  some  part  of  the 
world  has  been  considered  as 
the  magnetic  center  around 
which  everything  else  seemed  to 
revolve.  All  the  affairs  of  civili- 
zation and  enlightenment  have 
verified  this  proposition  and 
handed  it  down  to  us,  the  people 
of  the  closing  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  as  an  established 
fact. 

The  first  nation  that  arose  to 
prominence  as  a  civilizing  fac- 
tor in  the  great  drama  of  the 
world,  was  Greece,  This  nation 
had  for  its  dominant  centre  Ath- 
ens, a  city  of  magnificent  struct- 
ure. In  her  day  she  swayed  the 
sceptre  of  intellectuality,  and 
stood  forth  as  the  guiding  star 
of  all  knowledge.  Not  only  was 
she  considered  great  in  her  day, 
but  all  succeeding  generations 
and  civilized  nations  have  ac- 
knowledged her  intellectual  su- 
premacy. Athens  was  the  moth- 
er of  the  fine  arts,  and  the  found- 
er of  a  system  of  philosophy, 
which  has  scarcely  been  sur- 
passed by  any  succeeding  nation. 
From  her  vaults  eminated  the 
preducts  of  genius  which  have 
been  scarcely  surpassed  b}''  the 
genius  of  the  nineteenth  centur)\ 

But  Athens  with  all  of  he* 
greatness  was  soon  to  b^  Only  a 
thing  of  the  ijast;  When; Rome 
with  idU  the  p'omp  of  royalty  ap- 


peared upon  the  stage  of  activi- 
ty. Soon  after  her  establish- 
ment she  was  recognized  by  all 
nations,  then  known,  as  the  cen- 
ter of  civilization  and  enlighten- 
ment. Every  power  in  the 
world  seemed  to  bow  submissive- 
ly to  the  tyrannical  rule  of  the 
Roman  Empire. 

Next  in  succession  London 
steps  upon  the  stage  to  play 
her  part  in  the  literary 
world.  From  her  have  eminat- 
ed some  of  the  noblest  geniuses 
the  world  has  ever  seen ;  and 
these  have  dazzled  the  eyes  of 
men  with  the  glory  and  splendor 
of  their  literary  productions. 

When  the  centre  of  literature 
passed  westward  to  England  it 
did  not  remain  there,  but  cross- 
ed the  heaving  billows  of  the  At- 
lantic, and  rested  upon  the  eas- 
tern shore  of  the  American  con- 
tinent. The  East  has  been  the 
great  commercial  and  literary 
center  of  America  ever  since  the 
first  colonists  landed  upon  her 
soil.  However,  a  favorite  prop- 
osition of  the  West  is,  that  if  the 
West  had  been  settled  first,  the 
East  would  have  been  a  wilder- 
ness totlay,^  because  the  fertile 
soil,  rich  resources,  and  ease  of 
commerce  of  the  midland  would 
have  made  it  the  home  of  art^ 
cnltiife  and  fefifieffienii 

Comparatively,  the  West  has 
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just  been  discovered  and  her  re- 
sources have  not  yet  been  devel- 
oped, but  no  doubt  her  ability 
will  be  tested  in  the  near  future. 

The  East  is  pouring^  millions 
of  men  into  the  midland,  who 
are  becoming  settled  and  are 
fast  developing  the  resources 
heretofore  unknown  to  the  civil- 
ized world.  They  are  building 
new  cities  which  rise  with  a  ra- 
pidity almost  inconceivable.  It 
is  true  they  are  mush-room  cities 
to  a  certain  extent,  built  for  spec- 
ulation, but  people  are  coming 
on  who  will  make  substantial 
these  mush-room  cities  and 
make  them  temples  of  art  and 
song.  The  literary  horizon  has 
been  changing  with  a  slow 
but  steady  march.  The  center 
of  the  productions  of  arts  are 
continually  moving  westward. 
While  Boston  and  New  York 
are  contending  about  which  has 
the  most  literary  men,  the  West 
and  South  bids  them  write ; 
for  in  the  near  luture  they 
will  need  the  co-operation  of 
each  other  to  defend  their  cause. 

Boston  has  held  supremacy  in 
American  literature  for  more 
than  half  a  century.  The  men 
who  have  contributed  to  her 
fame  are  Emerson,  Hawthorn, 
Whittier,  Longfellow,  Lowell, 
Holmes,  and  many  others  of  sim- 
ilar character.  As  long  as  these 
distinguished  men  lived  it  was 
an  easy  matter  for  Boston  to 
hold  her  predominence  over  all 
others  as  a  literary  center  ;  but 
when  they  passed  from  the  stage 
of  action  it  was  but  natural  that 
Boston  should  be  left  in  a  condi- 
tion showing  literary  decline. 
To-day  Boston  has  lost  her  liter- 


ary supremacy,  and  New  York 
has  attained  the  ascendanc)^  as 
the  literary  centre  of  America, 
The  artists  of  Boston  are  contin- 
ually going  to  New  York,  where 
the}'  can  lind  warmer  reception. 
The  literary  spirit  in  New  York 
is  fast  attaining  the  zenith  of  its 
glory,  hence  the  artists'  produc- 
tions receive  the  most  profound 
attention.'  New  York's  suprem- 
acy today  in  art  is  just  as  com- 
plete as  its  commercial  domina- 
tion in  railways  and  stocks. 

Although  it,  stands  forth  as 
the  literary  center,  it  must  not 
forget  that  the  writers  who  make 
it  illustrious  are  products  of  the 
South  and  West.  If  you  run 
over  the  list  of  magazine  writers 
you  will  find  how  true  this  state- 
ment is.  Each  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal Southern  and  Western 
States  has  at  least  one  or  two 
representatives.  Therefore,  the 
supremacy  of  New  York  is  onl}'- 
the  result  of  the  literary  uprising 
of  the  whole  nation.  It  will  be 
hard  for  New  York  to  maintain 
her  supremacy  with  a  nation  of 
seventy  millions  of  people  and 
with  cities  containing  more  than 
half  a  million  inhabitants  spring- 
ing up  in  the  interior  and  on  the 
western  sea. 

Already  Chicago  has  menaced 
New  York  as  the  leader  in  com- 
merce. The  whole  South  and 
West  are  in  open  rebellion 
against  New  York  on  account 
of  her  financial  rule.  The  Col- 
umbian Exposition  has  taught 
Chicago  something  higher  than 
merely  business.  It  has  opened 
a  bright  future  for  the  noted  city 
and  shown  her  the  material  out 
of  which  she    may    become  the 
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literary  center  of  the  nation. 
There  has  been  established 
vast  libraries,  universities  and 
museums,  which  are  only  the 
preparations  for  an  illustrious 
career.  After  these  institutions 
have  developed  their  resources, 
then  follows  the  expressive  age. 
No  doubt  Chicago  will  be,  in  a 
a  few  years,  the  magazine  cen- 
ter of  America.  Then,  will  the 
productions  be  more  American. 

Chicago  is  not  as  near  the 
coast  as  New  York  and  Boston, 
hence  she  will  be  farther  from 
the  influence  oi  London  and 
Paris.  New  York  is  not  in 
touch  with  the  people  of  the 
West.  She  is  too  imitative.  Chi- 


cago is  much  more  American 
than  the  eastern  cities.  The 
West  is  already  germinating  a 
literature,  not  of  books,  but  of  life, 
It  takes  its  inspiration  from  ori- 
ginal contact  with  men  and  na- 
ture. 

England  has  been  calling  for 
the  original  American  style,  but 
hitherto  has  failed  to  receive    it. 

When  the  literary  resources  of 
the  West  and  South  are  devel- 
oped, then  will  the  thoughts  of 
the  people  find  expression  in  the 
true  American  style.  Then  will 
be  seen  the  beauties  of  Ameri- 
can life ;  then  will  be  felt  the 
true  heart-throbs  of  American 
feeling. 

J.  W.  Harrell. 


THE  DEAF,  DUMB,  AND  BLIND. 


Few  words  in  the  English 
language  carry  with  them  a 
sadder  picture  than  these :  deaf, 
dumb,  and  blind.  Yet,  until  com- 
paratively recent  years,  this  feel- 
ing for  these  poor  unfortunates 
has  been  productive  of  little  be- 
yond the  mere  feeling.  For  a 
long  time  it  did  not  impel  men 
to  action ;  but  now,  under  the 
benign  influences  of  a  progres- 
sive civilization  and  a  true 
Christian  spirit,  men's  hearts  are 
touched  and  a  somewhat  liberal 
response  is  being  made  to  the 
call  of  mercy.  Asylums  have 
been  and  are  still  iDeing  estab- 
lished for  the  care  and  develop- 
ment of  those  poor  benighted 
human  beings  who  are  so  sadly 
deprived  of  the  happiness  that 
comes  to  us  through  the  sense 
of  sight  and  hearing. 

Great    advancement  is  being 


made  in  the  methods  of  train- 
ing ;  and  many  times  we  are  as- 
tonished to  see  such  a  wonder- 
ful display  of  faculties  hitherto 
thought  dead.  A  most  striking 
illustration  of  what  can  be  done 
for  these  poor  unfortunates  is 
seen  in  the  case  of  Helen  Keller 
who  first  entered  under  the 
training  of  Annie  M.  Sullivan  in 
March  1887.  The  training  was 
begun  by  putting  in  possession 
of  the  child  the  usual  manual 
alphabet.  She  easily  compre- 
hended what  was  desired  of  her 
and  seemed  to  understand  that 
she  was  learning  the  names  of 
the  objects  around  her,  different 
objects  being  given  to  her  which 
she  could  readily  examine  by 
the  sense  of  touch. 

Immediatel}^  after  the  exam- 
ination Miss  Sulliran  would 
slowly    spell  the  name  of  the  ob- 
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ject  with  her  fingers  while  Hel- 
en held  her  hand  and  felt  the 
motion  ;  then  by  a  little  aid  irom 
her  teacher  she  would  repeat  the 
word  with  her  own  fingers.  In 
a  few  da3's  she  mastered  the  en- 
tire alphabet  and  was  able  to 
spell  the  names  of  objects ;  so 
that  in  April  1887  she  could 
even  form  sentences,  such  as, 
"Box  is  on  table."  Previous  to 
this  time  the  method  adopted 
in  teaching  others  had  been  us- 
ed ;  but  Miss  Sullivan  found  it 
not  sufficient  for  the  need  of 
her  little  pupil.  She  found  it 
evident  that  it  was  not  wise  to 
confine  herself  strictly  to  the 
words  of  which  Helen  knew  the 
full  meaning.  Therefore  were 
given  new  words  in  sentences 
without  an}^  explanation  con- 
cerning their  meaning.  And  it 
was  observed  that  she  used  them 
properly,  often  without  inquiry, 
soon  coming  in  possession  of  a 
vocabulary  that  astonished  every- 
body ;  and  even  wrote  in  a  cor- 
rectly spelled  and  legible  hand 
without  assistance.  She  was  al- 
ways talked  to  as  if  she  had 
been  a  seeing  and  hearing  child. 
Often  some  one  would  ask  Miss 
Sullivan  if  Helen  could  under- 
stand this  or  that  word.  She 
would  reply,  "Never  mind 
whether  or  not  she  understands 
each  separate  word  in  a  sen- 
tence ;  she  will  guess  the  mean- 
ing of  the  new  words  from  their 
connection  with  others  which 
are  already  intelligible  to  her." 
Her  teacher  always  made  it  a 
practice  to  use  words  descriptive 
of  emotion  with  some  such  words 
as  "perhaps,"  "suppose,"  "ex- 
pect," and  the  like. 


Helen  was  always  anxious  to 
learn  the  names  of  persons 
around  her,  and  would  never 
rest  until  she  had  asked  several 
questions  about  them  ;  thus  find- 
ing out  something  of  life  and 
adding  each  day,  new  words  to 
her  vocabulary.  After  these 
words  became  familiar  to  her 
she  began  to  use  them  in  com- 
position. 

She  had  books  printed  in  rais- 
ed letters  long  before  she  could 
read  them,  amusing  herself 
hours  during  each  day  in  care- 
fully passing  her  fingers  over 
some  word  she  knew,  and  on 
finding  one,  she  would  scream 
with  delight.  Miss  Sullivan  of- 
ten read  to  her  such  books  as 
were  suited  to  her  age,  and  she 
always  grasped  the  ideas  quick- 
ly. She  found  out  that  unfortu- 
nates like  herself  had  been 
taught  to  speak  by  resting"  their 
fingers  on  the  teacher's  mouth 
while  the  latter  was  speaking. 
In  hearing  this  Helen  eagerly 
replied.  "Oh  !  yes,  I  know  I  can 
learn  ;"  and  she  became  so  en- 
thusiastic over  it  that  she  could 
not  sleep  at  night,  and  immedi- 
ately began  to  make  sounds 
which  she  called  speaking.  Her 
teacher  at  once  saw  it  was  neces- 
sary to  give  her  correct  instruc- 
tion. This  she  did  ;  and  in  three 
years  from  that  day  Helen  could 
make  known  her  wants  and  feel- 
ings by  oral  language.  Thus 
the  little  darkened  mind  began 
to  roll  its  clouds  away ;  and 
years  of  perseverance  have  shed 
into  that  once  saddened  life  the 
blessed  light  of  a  higher  and 
happier  existence.  There  are 
thousands    of  just  such    unfortu- 
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nates  to-day.  Oh  !  what  a  re- 
sponsibility resting  upon  the 
favored  of  humanity  !  Let  the 
love  of  Him  who  has  so  blessed 
us  constrain  us  to  help  those 
who  cannot  help  themselves. 
What  a  sad  life  theirs  must  be  ! 
It  seems  sad  enough  for  one  to 
have  to  be  a  deaf-mute ;  but 
when  also  blind  it  must  be  a 
trouble  so  great  that  the  poor 
unfortunate  can  scarcely  bear. 
Never  to  have  heard  the  joyful 
tread  of  friends,  no  careful 
father's  counsel,  no  dear  moth- 
er's voice,  no  knowledge  of  one's 
Divine  Creator ;  in  this  dread 
silence  no  communication  with 
kindred  spirits.  But  our  dear 
little  friend,  Helen  Keller,  is 
even  more  greatly  afflicted.  She 
never  has  beheld  the  beauties  of 
nature,  nor  seen  her  mother's 
lovely  face.  Nothing  heard, 
nothing  seen,  for  all  is  endless 
darkness  to  her. 

In  one  way  we  may  look  up- 
on this  class  as  being  blessed. 
You  may  be  ready  to  ask,  in 
what  way?  Well,  it  is  this,  they 
cannot  hear  and  therefore  know 
nothing  of  the  evils  of  this 
world,  that  come  to  us  through 
the  hearing ;  and  again,  they 
have  such  bright  minds.  Some 
one  has  said,  they  are  rapid  in 
observation  and  are  never  known 
to  forget.  This  is  only  a  faint 
spark  in  so  dark  and  desolate  a 
life.  These  unfortunates  are 
taken  away  from    society.  They 


are  as  it  were  alone  in  the  world, 
their  onl}'^  real  and  true  compan- 
ions being  found  among  them- 
selves. It  is  true  there  are  those 
who  are  interested  in  these  poor 
defectives,  but  they  know  not 
how  to  enter  into  sympathy  with 
them ,  for  it  can  be  truly  said 
that  experience  is  the  only 
teacher  of  sympathy. 

It  is  one  of  the  sad  thoughts 
of  the  present  day  that  there  is 
not  more  effort  put  forth  to  edu- 
cate them,  and  by  so  doing 
make  them  happier.  In  the 
Word  of  God  we  are  told  to  help 
those  who  cannot  help  them- 
selves. Some  may  ask  why  we 
wish  to  help  these  unfortunates  ; 
they  can  be  of  little  or  no  good 
to  society.  Doubtless  Sumner 
would  say  put  them  out  in  the 
sun  and  there  let  them  die,  the 
world  would  be  better  ofl'  with- 
out them.  But  not  so  ;  God  has 
put  them  here,  and  we  should 
endeavor  to  make  life  pleasant 
for  them.  So  it  is  a  duty,  as 
well  as  a  privilege  for  us  to  edu- 
cate them  and  make  life  a  joy 
and  happiness  instead  of  misery 
and  despair.  May  the  day  soon 
dawn  when  a  spirit  of  love  and 
sacrifice  coining  from  the  Fount 
of  all  life,  will  enter  the  great 
heart  of  humanity  and  set  it 
a-throb  in  behalf  of  these  poor 
benighted  lives,  lifting  the  veil 
that  enshrouds  them,  and  letting 
in  the  blessed  light  of  a  new  life, 
a  more  perfect  existence. 

Annie  Lee  Gardner. 
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II 


TRACES  OF  BARBARISM  IN  COLLEGE  ATHLETICS. 


Experience  taught  students  in 
the  early  history  of  mental  in- 
vestigation that  the  body  must 
be  exercised  along  with  the  mind. 

At  the  present  time  we  love  to 
compare  our  science  and  philos- 
ophy with  that  of  those  primitive 
periods  and  boast  of  our  superi- 
ority along  these  lines. 

We  look  upon  their  religion, 
their  governing  thought,  their 
character  as  rude  and  uncomely 
in  appearance,  dwelling  in  the 
thickets  and  bogs  far  away  from 
the  highway  of  truth  that  we  are 
travelling. 

We  look  upon  their  sports  as 
being  barbaric  and  cruel,  com- 
paring favorably  with  their  men- 
tal discipline. 

We  pride  ourselves  on  the  su- 
periority of  our  religion,  science 
and  philosopay. 

We  are  gh-d  we  live  in  an  age 
when  enlightenment  and  popu- 
lar sentiment  no  longer  admits 
a  trace  of  the  uncivilized  and 
barbaric  custLims  of  the  amphi- 
theater and  the  gladiatorial 
shows. 

No  one  Wi  i  deny  that  there 
has  been  almc  st  a  cor""^^'^te  revo- 
lution in  all  1  anches  of  philoso- 
phy since  th'  prim:*  ':hools 
of  thought  e  isted ,  .,.  ,  many 
will  deny  th<  existence  of  any 
traces  of  thos  •  old  barbaric  cus- 
.toms  in  the  c  -liege  athletics  of 
today  so  hon  jtly  and  candidly 
as  some  your  ;  women  deny  that 
the  popular  low-necked  and 
short  sleeved  tress  is  an  unadul- 
terated relib  f  the  most  primi- 
tive and  unci  iized  German  cos- 
tume. 


It  is  a  law  in  the  natural 
world  that  a  pendulum  set  in 
motion  tends  to  go  as  far  beyond 
a  perpendicular  let  fall  from  the 
point  of  support  as  it  was  from 
this  line  when  set  in  motion.  It 
is  the  momentum  that  gives  it 
this  tendency,  and  were  it  not 
for  gravitation  the  pendulum 
would  continue  to  swing. 

College  athletics  act  much  the 
same  way.  Demand  for  physi- 
cal exercise  is  the  force  that 
raises  the  pendulum  up  on  one 
side.  Popular  sentiment  and 
athletic  excitement  carry  it  as 
far  to  the  other.  Reason  is  grav- 
itation that  tends  to  stop  it  in  the 
center. 

The  world  does  not  think  now 
as  it  did  four  thousand  years 
ago,  but  gravitation,  as  far  as 
we  know,  has  always  acted  just 
as  it  now  does. 

Likewise  excitement  and  pop- 
ular sentiment  in  athletic  sports 
now  have  the  same  etTect  that 
they  had  in  the  days  of  the  Ro- 
man and  Grecian  history,  so  far 
as  they  have  not  been  influenced 
by  social  culture.  Thi::.  accounts 
for  >=■"  of  primitive  philosophy 
in  the  ^luiosophy  of  today  than 
there  is  of  barbaric  c  stoms  in 
the  college  athletics  of  :he  pres- 
ent time. 

What  student  in  a  German 
university  would  believe 
Ptolemy's  crystal  sphe  -e  theory 
in  Astronomy?  yet  how  criel 
and  barbaric,  how  like  the  c:h- 
lelii  s  of  Ptolemy's  age  are  th  .'ir 
coll  3ge  athletics  ! 

Gormany  is  surrouaded  by 
other    great    nations,    some    of 
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challenge  each  other  as  is  done 
in  foot-ball  in  the  United  States. 
Not  infrequently  the  duels  with 
swords  result  in  death.  But  when 
a  duel  is  fought  between  students 
of  different  universities  or  col- 
leges, if  one  party  offends  the 
other  by  any  unfair  means  in  the 
contest,  a  pistol  duel  is  almost 
sure  to  be  the  result,  in  which 
the  death  of  one  party  is  certain. 

The  principle  athletic  games 
of  the  English  students  are  crick- 
et, rowing,  and  foot-ball.  This 
last  is  the  principle  athletic  game 
among  American  students, 

America,  situated  as  it  is  with 
a  broad  ocean  on  the  East  and 
on  the  west,  and  with  no  nation 
either  on  the  North  or  on  the 
South  that  is  likely  to  show  any 
hostility  that  would  demand  any 
great  amount  of  brute-force,  is  as 
much  to  be  censured  for  going 
so  far  out  of  reason  through  ex- 
citement over  foot-ball  as  Ger- 
many it;  for  carrying  dueling  to 
such  an  eiiicent. 

All  college  students  need  and 
must  have  reasonable  exercise. 
If  this  is  neglected  the  body  soon 
becomes  enfeebled  and  incapable 
of  ^upporting  the  laboring  mind. 
But  on  the  other  hand  when  wild 
excitement,  gambling,  and  blind 
po  mlar  sentiment  tramples  rea- 
son under  foot  and  shouts  hosan- 
na  to  triumphant  brute  force  as 
is  often  done  in  a  match  game 
of  foot- ball  of  between  two 
coleget,  it  is  time  to  call  up 
the  Ion  T  since  buried  customs 
of  ^he  s-  vage  athlete  and  see  how 
far  rem  >-■  ed  we  are  from  them. 

l^rob-     y  the  most   reasonabl' 
college    .hletics  are  practiced  by 
the  students  of  the  governmeni 


which  are  hostile  to  her,  and  her 
great  universities  are  wise  in 
sending  out  men  skilled  in  mili- 
tary tactics  as  well  as  in  the  arts 
and  sciences. 

But  the  savage  principle  in 
training  men  to  handle  the 
sword,  which  is  the  principle  in- 
strument used  in  college  athlet- 
ics is  inhuman  and  should  be 
denounced  by  all  enlightened 
people. 

In  some  of  the  German  uni- 
versities as  many  as  three  duels 
are  fought  with  swords  twice  a 
week.  The  contestants  are 
dressed  in  heavily  padded  suits 
made  of  strong  material ;  a  silk- 
en wrap  is  folded  many  times 
around  the  neck  and  a  leather 
pad  is  wrapped  about  the  head. 

The  swords  used  are  very 
keen  and  sharp.  The  contes- 
ants  meet  on  the  duel  ground 
and  stand  in  a  bowed  posture 
with  points  of  swords  crossed 
until  the  '"word"  is  given.  Now 
each  strives  with  his  utmost  skill 
and  dexterity  to  plung  his  sword 
into  his  opponent,  (but  of  course 
the  heavy  suits  will  not  allow 
the  sword  to  penetrate  to  the 
flesh  except  in  the  face  which  is 
left  unprotected.) 

The  gleam  of  steel,  the  sparks 
that  fly  from  clashing  swords,  the 
blood  flowing  from  gashed  faces, 
and  the  fierce  struggle  of  the 
combatants  are  as  terrifying  as  a 
combat  in  real  battle.  Often  the 
two  are  allowed  to  combat  until 
one  is  blinded  by  the  blood  flow- 
ing from  gashes  made  in  his  face 
by  the  sword  of  the  other,  or  is 
dangerously  wounded,  or  falls 
fainting  with  exhaustion. 

Students  of  different    colleges 
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schools  In  Switzerland. 

A  good  example  is  found  in 
the  athletics  practiced  at  the  an- 
nual feast  given  generally  by  the 
citizens.     Here  the  athletics  con- 


sist in  dancing,  running,  and 
marching  under  military  orders. 
Nothing  beyond  the  exercise  of 
all  the  muscles  and  a  graceful 
bearing  of  the  body  is  sought. 

W,  P.  LaWRjdNCK. 


Editorial. 


OUR  MARRIAGE   AND   DIVORCE  STATUTES. 


It  hath  been  well  said  that  "the 
weal  of  this  nation  depends  upon 
the  happiness  of  its  separate 
homes,"  And  no  one  will  doubt 
but  that  the  contentment  that  ex- 
ists in  the  homes  is  the  result  of 
the  discretion  exercised  in  form- 
ing these  homes.  In  view  of  this 
then  it  becomes  the  duty  of  eve- 
ry true  citizen  to  interest  himself 
in  the  laws  that  govern  and  pro- 
tect the  marriage  relation. 

The  ancient  adage  "marry  in 
haste  and  repent  at  leisure,"  has 
been  changed  and  its  more  mod- 
ern form  is  :  "marry  in  haste  and 
get  divorced  at  pleasure."  The 
present  condition  of  the  marriage 
and  divorce  statutes  of  this  coun- 
try are  such  thet  marriages  are 
thoughtlessly  contracted  with  the 
feeling  that  they  are  not  neces- 
sarily entered  into  for  life,  but 
that  if  they  do  not  result  in  hap- 
piness a  divorce  can  be  obtained 
with  comparative  ease  and  with 
little  loss  of  social  standing.  As 
a  result  of  this  the  number  of 
divorces  has  rapidly  increased 
from  a  comparative  small  one  to 
the  enormous  amount  of  from 
30  to  35  thousand  per  year  ;  and 
this  is  only  about  two-thirds  of 
those  who  apply  for  them. 


From  such  statistics  as  these  we 
can  see  the  great  restlessness  of 
our  people,  and  we  are  foixed  to 
conclude  that  there  is  a  cause  be- 
hind all  of  this.  It  is  generally 
known  that  the  laws  governing 
marriage  and  divorce  are  made 
by  the  legislature  of  each  State. 
And  it  is  amusing  to  note  the  in- 
harmony  that  exists  among  these 
laws.  To  any  thoughtful  person 
it  seems  almost  criminal  that 
there  should  be  in  the  United 
States  49  different  sets  of  statues 
regarding  the  most  important  and 
most  lasting  of  all  personal  con- 
tracts. 

The  chief  differences  in  the 
laws  governing  marriages  are : 
first,  in  regard  to  age  of  con- 
sent:  In  the  State  ofN.  H.,  with 
the  consent  of  parents  a  boy  of 
14  years  old  may  lawfully  marry 
a  girl  of  12.  From  this  extreme 
it  runs  to  the  age  of  21  for  both 
parties.  Second :  in  regard  to 
license,  about  three-fourths  of 
the  States  require  them  while  the 
other  fourth  has  no  check  on  se- 
cret marriages.  As  to  ceremony  : 
in  W.  Va.,  a  couple  cannot  be 
married  save  by  a  regular  or- 
dained minister,  but  in  Va.  any 
one  may  officiate  who  has   been 
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authorized  by  the  county  court, 
and  in  Pa.  a  couple  may  have  a 
few  witnesses  and  marry  them- 
selves without  the  aid  of  either 
magistrate -or  preacher.  '  :"rd: 
as  to  relationship.  Here  the 
statutes  are  still  more  confusing 
In  eleven  ')tates  first-cousins  may 
not  lawful!}'  marry  but  in  all  the 
others  they  may.  The  range  of 
the  prohibited  degree  in  step-rel- 
atives is  quite  amusing.  In  W. 
Va.  a  man  is  forbidden  to  marry 
his  wife's  step-daughter  by  a 
previous  marriage.  Nor  may  a 
woman  there  marry  her  brother- 
in-law's  son,  though  she  ma}'' 
marry  her  brother-in-law  or  her 
first-cousin  by  blood. 

Turning  now  to  the  divorce 
statutes  of  the  different  States 
we  find  that  the  "confusion  is 
still  more  confounding."  S.  C. 
boasts  that  "for  no  cause  does  she 
grant  a  divorce."  While  staid 
N.  H.  has  sixteen  causes  for  di- 
vorce set  down  in  her  statutes. 
Florida  however  carries  off  the 
palm  in  that  she  grants  a  divorce 
for  the  habitual  indulgence  of  a 
violent  temper. 

Taking  the  U.  S.  as  a  whole 
we  find  that  there,  are  thirty-four 
distinct  causes  of  divorce  allow- 
ed. Another  cause  of  much 
trouble  arises  from  allowing  the 
divorced  parties  to  marry  again. 
And  in  nearly  all  of  the  States 
either  party  is  allowed  to  marry 
at  any  time  after  a  divorce  has 
been  granted  them.  This  brief 
summary  of  the  various  statutes 
shows  what  a  confusion  is  possi- 
ble in  the  marriage  relation  and 
how  wide  open  the  door  is  in  this 
country  for  needless  divorces. 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  seems 


scarcely  necessary  ;o  argue  that 
some  ref^-ra  in  our  narriage  and 
divorc>  -ates  is  needed.  And 
this  n.  .  reforn     is   twofold  ; 

first,  a  mure  unifona  set  of  stat- 
utes. A.nd  second,  a  better  set 
of  statutes  which  mil  tend  to 
check  the  swellinr.  flood  of  di- 
vorce instead  of  tending  to  in- 
crease it. 

To  accomplish  this  end  two 
methods  have  bee  a  proposed. 
■  One  is  to  produce  more  uniform- 
ity between  the  States,  and  the 
other  as  to  refer  the  entire  ques- 
tion to  national  instead  of  State 
legislation.  The  nation  is  vest- 
ed with  the  power  to  legislate 
on  such  things  as  coinage,  pos- 
tal affairs,  war  and  commerce. 
And  is  not  the  marriage  contract 
a  subject  of  similar  universal 
importance?  And  does  it  not 
require  a  uniform  system  of  laws 
in  all  parts  of  the  country?  Most 
other  contracts  are  made  for  some 
specific  purpose,  and  for  a  "fixed 
period.  But  the  marriage  con- 
tract was  instituted  by  God  him- 
self, and  was  intended  to  con- 
tinue until  broken  by  death. 
Then  we  argue  that  the  laws 
should  be  more  strict  concerning 
marriages  and  more  uniform  re- 
specting divorce. 

Furthermore,  we  would  pro- 
test against  the  way  in  which  di- 
vorced parties  can  marry  again 
and  more  especially  the  guilty 
party.  Should  a  man  from  whom 
a  pure,  sweet  woman  has  obtain- 
ed a  divorce  for  an  outrageous 
crime  be  allowed  to  injure  anoth- 
er woman  in  the  same  way? 
Should  one  who  has  been  guilty 
of  extreme  cruelty  be  allowed  to 
make  the  second  life  miserable? 
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Should  he  who  has  stigmatized 
one  mother  and  her  children  by 
his  crime  be  allowed  to  bring  up 
other  children  under  the  same 
influence?  These  questions 
should  claim  the  attention  of  ev- 
ery true  friend  of  societ}^  and 
the  prayers  of  every  loving  and 
tender-hearted  woman  of  our 
land.  And  until  such  shall  be 
the  case,  and  until  some  reform 
is  made,  great  will  be  the  increase 


of  crime  and  growth  of  disorder. 
And  great  wall  be  the  condemna- 
tion of  those  who  should  w^ork  a 
reform. 

If  there  were  no  other  cause  of 
disorder  and  trouble  in  our  coun- 
try, this  alone  would  be  enough 
to  substantiate  our  argument,  in 
the  last  issue  of  this  magazine, 
in  favor  of  the  establishment  of 
a  social  science  chair  in  the  col- 
leges and  universities  of  our  land. 
J.  H.  Jones. 


THE  WORLD  NOT  RETROGRADING. 


As  some  one  has  said,  "We 
were  made,  every  faculty  in  us, 
physical,  intellectual,  moral,  to 
grow.  There  is  born  in  each  oi 
us  as  much  of  good  as  of  evil ; 
and  which  ever  one  of  these  we 
feed  and  foster  in  that  one  we 
will  be  sure  to  attain  success.  It 
is,  of  course,  left  with  us  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  strive  to  de- 
velop and  cultivate  our  better 
self.  Compare  the  nations  and 
individuals  a  hundred  or  even 
fifty  years  ago,  with  those  of  to- 
day and  one  can  not  doubt  for  a 
moment  that  the  world  is  up- 
grading instead  of  retrograding. 
The  changes  in  all  phases  of  life 
are  for  the  better. 

There  can  be  but  little  doubt 
that  the  social  world  of  today,  as 
compared  with  by  gone  days,  is 
advancing  far  more  rapidly 
than  in  any  former  period. 
Crimes  and  brutality  in  propor- 
tion to  the  aggregate  of  popula- 
tion, are  less,  and  are  still  grad- 
ually diminishing.  Man  takes 
better  care  of  man,  he  bears  his 
brother's     burdens     more   often 


than  in  former  times.  This  is 
proven  to  us  in  unmistakable 
terms  by  the  establishment  of  so 
many  asylums,  and  the  systema- 
tic way  in  which  they  are  con- 
ducted for  the  defective  classes, 
the  blind,  deaf,  dumb,  lame,  and 
insane. 

In  olden  times  it  was  the  cus- 
tom that  intoxicating  drinks 
should  be  served  at  every  social 
gathering  ;  and  if  any  one  drank 
to  excess  it  was  not  considered 
a  disgrace  at  all.  Even  the  ladies 
were  invited  to  take  part  m  the 
feasts  and  revels,  and  if  they  de- 
clined to  accept  it  w^as  often 
thought  a  rude  breech  in  society, 
and  many  became  offended.  But 
to-day  how  is  it?  Such  customs 
and  habits  are  numbered  with 
the  things  of  the  past,  and  are 
rarely  recognized  save  among 
the  very  fastest  classes  of  society. 
Comparatively  speaking,  the 
number  of  drunkards  now  are 
less  than  they  were  50  years  ago  ; 
and  if  the  protest  against  liquor 
traffic  continues,  a  great  curse 
will  finally  be  removed  and  there 
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will  be  a  still  more  noticeable 
advancement  toward  the  higher 
and  purer  idea  of  civilization. 

The  strict  laws  with  regard 
to  immigration  are  miraculous- 
ly influencing  society  also,  by 
keeping  out  the  more  objection- 
able classes,  and  admitting  only 
those  who  are  willing  to  conform 
to  the  laws  and  constitution  of 
the  state.  The  people  are  be- 
ginning to  make  a  closer  study 
of  social  questions  and  to  take 
greater  interest  in  the  manage- 
ment of  government  affairs  ;  thus 
making  purer  legislators  and 
better  legislation. 

The  growing  intellectual  spirit 
among  the  nations  and  indivi- 
duals is  shedding  its  wholesome 
influence  upon  the  world.  Science 
has  done  and  is  doing  much  to- 
wards unfolding  the  infinite  pos- 
sibilities of  life,  and  discovering 
the  many  inner  hidden  truths 
through  which  God  reveals  him- 
self. It  causes  man  to  aspire  to 
higher  and  nobler  things  in  life, 
to  learn  to  love  the  truth,  to  hate 
dogmatism  and  to  develop  the  ' 
intellectual  powers  on  a  liberal 
basis.  The  increased  dissemi- 
nation of  knowledge  among  men 
has  been  a  great  agency  in  re- 
ligion, by  sending  forth  quick- 
ening and  wholesome  influences 
to  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth. 
Man  is  better  acquainted  with 
himself  and  with  his  Maker,  as 
his  knowledge  broadens,  and  in- 
creases. His  vision  is  clearer, 
new  thoughts  break  in  upon  him 
and  cause  him  to  aspire  to  the 
nobler  things  in  life.  He  becomes 
better  prepared  to  aid  the  help- 
less classes  of  humanity  and  to 
administer  unto  their  wants. 


The  progress  in  general  mor- 
ality is  well  worthy  of  notice. 
There  is  no  room  for  doubt  that 
the  great  masses  of  people  are 
growing  better  as  an  increased 
knowledge  of  the  gospel  is  rea- 
lized. Why  is  it  that  cities  have 
to  erect  tabernacles  that  will 
hold  10,000  people,  to  hear  a 
Talmage,  a  Spurgeon,  a  Beech- 
er,  a  Moody,  a  Sam  Jones,  and 
then  be  over-crowded?  It 
is  because,  men  are  anxious  to 
hear  the  word  of  God  proclaim- 
ed in  the  clearest  tones,  to  learn 
more  of  his  teachings. 

The  last  national  census 
shows  us  that  there  has  been  a 
steadier  growth  of  Christian 
churches,  and  a  larger  increase 
of  the  membership  in  those 
churches  than  the  previous  cen- 
sus did.  Every  one  knows  what 
a  vast  good  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s, 
Y.  W.  C.  A.'s,  and  the  various 
Societies  of  Christian  Endeavor 
have  done.  It  is  said  that 
Phillips  Brooks*  with  his  strong 
heart  and  rapid  voice  stopped  at 
Old  Trinity  during  business 
hours  and  cried,  "There  is  hope, 
hope,  hope  form  en  !"  And  God 
says  "Surelv  goodness  and 
mercy  shall  follow  me,  and  I 
will  dwell  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord  forever."  Is  not  that  an 
assurance  that  we  may  look  for 
a  better  outcome  in  religious 
work,  and  a  more  rapid  develop- 
ment in  Christian  character  and 
influence? 

Miss  Lucy  Stone  says,  "I  be- 
lieve that  in  the  eternal  order 
there  is  always  a  movement, 
swift  or  slow,  toward  what  is 
right  and  true — a  tendency  to- 
ward   higher     things    strongfer 
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than  the  impulses  of  evil." 

Mr.  D.  L.  Moody  says,^"Vhere 
is  every  indication  that  the  pres- 
ent dispensation  will  end  in  a 
great  smash-up,  but  I  believe 
that  out  of  that  smash-up  the 
most  glorious  age  in  the  world's 
history  will  come  ;  so  I  look  in- 
to the  future  not  with  despair, 
but  with  unbounded  delight." 


There  is  a  duty  for  each  one  of 
us  to  perform  in  the  Christian 
life  ;  and  the  question  should  al- 
ways come  to  us.  How  can  we 
grow  better?  What  can  we  do 
to  help  the  world  to  evolve  into 
a  world  of  still  greater  peace 
and  happiness?  Let  us  not  look 
on  the  dark  side,  and  to  us  the 
world  will  turn  its  brightest  face. 

ROWENA  MOFFITT. 


WHY  WE  SHOULD  HAVE  COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. 


That  we  are  members  one  of 
another  may  be  said  of  a  state 
as  well  as  ot  a  church.  The 
state  as  such,  is  a  compact  whole, 
and  what  affects  the  highest  of 
her  citizens,  affects  the  lowest  as 
well.  So  when  we  come  to  a 
question  of  education — so  wide 
spread  in  its  influence  and  far 
reaching  in  its  consequences — 
all  citizens  throughout  the  state 
are  affected  thereby.  Should 
we  have  compulsory  education, 
then,  involves  several  considera- 
tions and  pertains  to  the  poor  as 
well  as  to  the  rich,  the  ignorant 
as  well  as  the  learned.  The  first 
of  these  considerations,  then,  we 
will  term  a  financial  one.  Would 
then  compulsory  education  be 
any  benefit  to  the  state  from  a 
financial  stand-point? 

First,  let  us  notice  our  prison 
population,  and  here  we  find 
that  a  majority  of  the  prisoners 
are  unedcated.  From  this  we 
immediately  draw  the  conclusion 
that  crime  is  an  outcome  of  ig- 
norance. And  what  good  is  it 
going  to  do  to  punish  crime,  so 
long  as  we  let  the  country  re- 
main in  ignorance?  Stop  the 
cause  of  anything  and  the  effect 


will  naturally  of  itself  stop.  Then, 
since  i<jnorance  is  the  cause  of 
crime,  would  it  not  be  the  pro- 
per thing  to  do  away  with  this 
ignorance  by  educating  the  peo- 
ple? 

Take  some  of  the  money  that 
is  expended  to  keep  up  our 
courts  of  justce,  prisons,  work- 
houses, and  put  it  in  schools,  and 
we  would  have  fewer  criminals 
and  less  expenses  to  the  state. 
One  dollar  spent  in  preventing 
a  crime  is  often  worth  more 
than  one  hundred  spent  in  pun- 
ishing it  after  it  has  been  com- 
mitted. Punishing  one  crime 
may  prevent  the  same  from  be- 
ing committed  a  second  time, 
yet  it  cannot  repair  the  injuries 
done  by  the  one  just  committed. 
Spending  money  to  punish  one 
crime  is  simply  the  prevention 
of  this  one  crime;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  hundreds  of  others 
are  being  committed,  and  in 
order  to  stop  them,  thousands  of 
dollars  must  be  spent  for  the 
punishment  of  each.  Now,  if 
some  of  this  money  were  taken 
to  clear  away  this  ignorance,  the 
fountain-head  of  much  of  our 
crime  would    be    destroyed,  and 
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there   would   be    no    need   of  so 
much  punishment. 

Again,  compulsory  education 
would  elevate  the  intellectual 
status  of  the  state.  It  would 
help  even  the  poorest  to  get 
some  education  ;  and  in  helping 
to  educate  those  that  would  not 
otherwise  be  educated,  it  would 
elevate  the  intellectual  status  of 
the  country. 

There  also  would  be  much 
talent  and  genius  developed  that 
would  not  otherwise  be  known. 
There  may  be  great  talent  lying 
dormant  in  some  mind  and  all  that 
is  needed  is  a  little  awakening, 
and  from  it  might  spring  the 
greatest  genius  the  world  has 
ever  known.  We  have  plenty 
of  people  who  have  great  talent, 
but  they  need  to  be  awakened  to 
their  sense  of  duty,  to  be  shown 
that  there  is  something  in  them, 
that  there  is  something  more  for 
them  to  do  than  merely  idle  their 
time  away ;  and  this  may  be 
done  by  compelling  them  to  go 
to  school,  and  when  once  start- 
ed they  rise  higher  and  higher 
until,  at  last,  they  become  great 
men  and  women. 

Again,  the  developnlent  of  the 
talent  of  a  state  means  the  de- 
velopment of  the  material  re- 
sources of  that  state.  Cultivate 
the  intellect  of  a  nation  and  soon 
improved  machinery,  invention 
and  discoveries  begin  to  tell  up- 
on the  wealth  and  advancement 
of  that  nation.  Our  state  is  rich 
in  all  material  resources  and  all 
we  need  to  develop  them  is  to 
apply     the      implements    which 


modern  science,   invention,   and 
discovery  have  given  us. 

We  have  tried  to  show  in  the 
first  part  of  this  paper  that  the 
most  of  our  crime  comes  from 
the  ignorant,  and  this  comes 
from  a  want  of  morality.  "Ig- 
norance and  immorality  go  hand 
in  hand."  "An  idle  brain  is  the 
devil's  work-shop."  Then  would 
it  not  be  far  better  for  the  idlers 
to  be  in  school,  learning  some- 
thing that  they  could  take  with 
them  through  life,  than  idly 
throwing  their  time  away,  ben- 
efiting neither  themselves  nor 
any  one  else.  What  the  state 
needs  is  better  moral  citizens, 
and  is  there  any  better  way  to 
obtain  these  than  by  educating 
the  people?  We  need  moral 
men  to  preside  over  and  govern 
our  state,  moral  men  to  make 
our  laws.  Can  we  ever  hope  to 
have  perfect  laws  until  we  have 
true  and  thoroughly  moral  men 
to  make  them?  can  we  ever 
hope  to  have  these  laws  carried 
out  until  we  have  true  moral 
citizens !  and  can  we  hope  to 
have  these  without  first  educat- 
ing the  people  ! 

Give  us  true  moral  citizens, 
true  moral  governors,  true  moral 
presidents,  and  then  we  will 
have  much  less  crime. 

The  wealth  of  a  state  depends 
not  upon  dollars  and  cents,  but 
upon  the  number  of  happy  in- 
tellectual moral  lives.  Lives 
busied  with  the  noble  truths  and 
grander  problems  which  make 
life  worth  living. 

Irene  Clements. 
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HUMAN  PROGRESS. 


So  far  as  history  has  traced 
the  course  of  human  develop- 
ment, it,  beyond  question,  evi- 
dences the  fact  that  the  human 
race  is  progressing. 

History  is  indeed  imperfect. 
It  has  not  reached  the  beginning 
of  the  life  of  man  upon  the  earth, 
and  probably  never  will  succeed 
in  doing  this  ;  but  so  far  as  it 
has  penetrated  backward,  it  has 
found  itself  merging  from  the 
savage  state,  from  which  state 
of  barbarism  the  human  race  has 
raised  itself  to  its  present  status. 
"We  know  not  what  mystery 
brooded  over  the  first  lile  of 
man  upon  the  earth."  What 
agencies  of  creation  and  of  evo- 
lution were  at  work,  it  is  not  for 
us  at  present  to  say,  and  we  would 
suppose  that  it  is  only  a  flippant 
conceit  that  can  give  unhesitat- 
ing judgment  upon  this  question. 

We  can  only  say,  that  so  far 
as  facts  can  be  obtained,  the  his- 
tory of  the  human  race  has  been 
a  progressive  one. 

Humanity  must  have  moved 
very  slowly  along  its  way  ;  and 
if  history  represents  the  truth, 
the  race  of  man  is  progressing 
from  a  state  of  savage  and  bar- 
barous life,  to  a  life  of  love  and 
knowledge,  to  the  refinements  of 
civilization  and  to  the  inspiration 
of  Christianity. 

It  may  be  true  that,  because  of 
the  powerful  law  of  heredity, 
there  are  traces  of  the  wild  and 
barbarous  life  of  our  ancestors 
yet  to  be  seen  in  us. 

iJut  however  slowly  these  ten- 
dencies,   wrought    by    ages    of 


crude  and  savage  life  have  been 
eliminated,  yet  there  are  only 
hints  of  them  remaining  in  the 
structure  of  the  race  to-day. 

The  human  race,  though  im- 
perfect, stands  upon  a  higher 
plane  of  civilization  and  learning 
than  it  has  ever  stood  before. 

When  we  contemplate  the  past 
we  are  at  once  convinced  that 
the  human  race  is  making  won- 
derful progress.  All  of  our  forms 
of  government,  our  literature, 
our  theologies,  our  discoveries  in 
science  and  philosophy  are  pro- 
ducts of  the  past. 

The  present  elevation  of  the 
race  and  the  individuals  that 
compose  it,  is  largely  due  to  the 
fact,  that  each  generation  has 
fallen  heir  to  all  the  truth  dis- 
covered in  every  generation  that 
preceded  it. 

Each  generation  since  the  be- 
ginning of  history,  has  had  its 
successor  in  its  trainin:^'. 

With  this  inheritance  of  the 
past,  with  the  brain  and  enthu- 
siasm of  the  present,  the  human 
race  holds  in  its  possession  more 
of  truth  to-day  than  it  has  ever 
held  before. 

The  human  race  is  yet  far 
from  perfection,  but  with  the  in- 
tellect and  tendencies  of  the  pres- 
ent, we  can  say  that  it  is  already 
sublime  with  the  grandeur  of  its 
coming  perfection. 

Its  march  has  been  a  perilous 
one.  Its  governments  have  been 
overthrown,  the  earth  has  been 
fertilized  with  heroic  blood  upon 
the  hard  fought  battle-field,  and 
its   splendid    monuments    of  art 
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have  crumbled  to  the  dust ;  but 
none  of  these  things  have  stopped 
its  progress.  On,  it  has  march- 
ed slowly  up  the  hill  of  time,  un- 
til to-day  as  we  look  back  we 
clre  proud  of  the  distance  over 
which  we  have  already  come. 

There  have  been  periods  in  his- 
tory when  men  thought  that  the 
human  race  had  reached  its  zen- 
ith. This  might  have  been  be- 
lieved among  the  corruptions 
that  mark  the  period  when  the 
Roman  empire  was  tottering  to 
its  fall  and  men  fancied  that  the 
world  itself  was  hastening  to  its 
end. 

It  may  be  believed  even  now 
in  the  old  world,  where  tradition 
still  controls  the  lives,  if  not  the 
hearts  of  men.  It  might  have 
been  believed  at  other  periods  of 
the  world's  history,  but  in  this 
the  ver^'  close  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury, in  the  midst  of  untrammel- 
ed  thought,  and  the  fresh  spring- 
ing life  of  this  new  world,  such 
a  doctrine  can  have  neither 
place  nor  power.  Such  a  theory 
is  not  at  all  in  harmony  with  the 
ideas  and  principles  which  mark 
the  present. 

The  moral  status  of  the  race 
is  higher  to-day  than  ever  be- 
fore. 

"Our  ideas  of  God,  the  supreme 
unattainable  fountain  of  splen- 
dor, wisdom  and  heroism  are 
ever  getting  higher,"  "and  faith 
in  man  is  the  form  which  in  the 
present  age,  faith  in  God  preem- 
inently takes."  Men  can  find 
no  better  way  of  honoring  God 
than  by  recognizing  the  traces 
of  the  reflection  of  His  perfection, 
however  faint  and  scattered,  in 
the  human  soul. 


Men  have  learned  to  love  and 
trust  their  brother,  their  neigh- 
bor, their  fellow,  and  each  of  the 
parts  has  an  abiding  faith  in  the 
entity. 

All  of  the  great  movements  of 
the  present  rest  on  this  faith  in 
the  human  race.  The  world  is 
slowly,  but  surely,  becoming  dem- 
ocratic. In  the  remote  nations, 
and  in  divers  ways,  we  find  that 
the  principle  of  democracy  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  the  rul- 
ing power.  In  this  nation  of 
ours,  this  principle  is  fully  recog- 
nized in  theory,  however  imper- 
fectly in  fact. 

It  is  the  one  central  and  fun- 
damental principle  ;  and  democ- 
racy can  have  no  other  basis 
than  faith  in  the  human  race. 

Even  the  church  in  America, 
which  involves  the  loftiest  and 
most  delicate  relations  of  the 
soul,  rests  upon  a  popular  basis. 
No  matter  what  the  professed 
faith  of  any  church  maybe,  when 
it  throws  itself  fully  and  unre- 
servedly upon  the  people  for  its 
support ,  it  shows  its  faith  and 
confidence  in  the  human  race. 

This  faith  in  the  human  race 
is  not  merely  faith  in  what  if  is, 
but  faith  in  what  it  will  be. 
Whatever  movement  embodies 
the  purest  principles  of  right  at 
the  present  will  hereafter  become 
a  foundation  that  cannot  be  shak- 
en. 

Wrong  and  prejudice  may 
threaten  it,  but  as  the  human 
race  advances,  these  will  recede 
in  an  ebb  that  will  be  succeeded 
by  no  flood-tide,  and  leave  it  not 
only  unmoved  but  unthreatened. 

The  fact  that  the  human  race 
is    a    progressive    one,    involves 
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the  fairest  promise  of  the  future. 

When  we  look  back  we  feel 
proud  of  what  has  been  accom- 
plished ;  but  when  we  look  for- 
ward we  see  that  the  mountain- 
side is  not  half  scaled.  The  diz- 
zy summit  seems  as  tar  removed 
as  if  we  had  not  begun  to  climb. 

The  philanthrophy,  the  science, 
the  civilization  of  the  future  will 
excel  ours,  as  ours  does  the  past. 

If  we  compare  Christianity 
with  Christ,  we  will  see  the  dif- 
ference between  the  Christianity 
of  the  present  and  that  of  the  fu- 
ture.    If  we  compare  the  small 


segment  which  we  have  obtain- 
ed with  the  complete  circle  of 
science  and  philosophy,  we  will 
see  the  difference  between  the 
science  and  philosophy-  of  the 
present  and  that  of  the  future. 
Men's  horizons  are  continually 
becoming  broader,  and  with  per- 
fect ideals  before  us,  for  which 
we  are  ever  striving,  "it  does 
not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be, 
but  we  know  that  we  shall  be 
like  him,"  for  we  are  wont  to 
grow  up  in  all  things  unto  Him 
who  is  our  head. 

Willie  J.  Laine. 
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Y.  M.  C.  A.  Notes. 


W.  P.  Lawrence,  Editor. 


The  last  meeting  of  the  As- 
sociation in  1893  was  held  on 
on  the  3rd  Sunday  afternoon 
in  December.  The  services  were 
appropriate  for  the  closing  meet- 
ing of  the  year.  Several  spoke 
of  the  great  blessings  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  had  brought  to  them.  Oth- 
ers, in  what  they  said,  impress- 
ed the  audience  with  a  medita- 
tive feeling  ot  the  past  year  as  it 
was  then  about  to  fall,  with  all 
its  pleasant  and  unpleasant  ex- 
periences, into  the  eternal  abyss 
of  the  past.  Each  day  of  the 
new  year  like  locked  vaults 
would  unfold  its  hidden  care  and 
anxiety,  its  comfort  and  joy. 

We  know  not  what  a  day  may 
bring  forth.  "Then  during  the 
new  year  as  the  Lord  shall  touch 
the  golden  keys  of  the  morning 
and  throw  the  doors  of  each  new 
day  wide  open,  let  us  walk  close 
in  the  footsteps  of  Him  who  was 
acquainted  with  grief  who  is 
able  to  save  to  the  uttermost,  and 
who  is  able  to  keep  us  from  fall- 
ing." 

"Resolve  secretly,  as  publi- 
cans in  their  closet,  to  do  better. 
Let  these  resolves  be  spoken 
openly  in  your  conduct  where 
they  may  be  seen  and  read  of 
men,  and  God    will  reward  you. 

Special  efforts  are  being  made 


to  make  the  Association  better 
as  the  new  year  begins.  Doubt- 
less the  Association  could  not 
have  gotten  a  better  set  of  of- 
ficers for  1894  than  was  recent- 
ly elected.     They  are  as  follows  : 

President,  Rev.  W.  D.  Har- 
ward  ;  Vice  President,}.  W.  Har- 
rell ;  Corresponding  Secretary,  S. 
M.  Smith  ;  Recording  Secretary, 
L  W.  Johnson,  Treasurer,  J,  E. 
Rawls.  The  new  committees 
have  been  appointed  and  are 
well  suited  to  the  work  that  has 
been  assigned  to  each. 

The  two  committees  on  Bible 
study  and  on  devotional  service 
expect  to  make  special  efforts  to 
arouse  a  more  effectual  interest 
in  these  two  departments  of  the 
work.  Let  every  member  co- 
operate with  them  and  the  efforts 
put  forth  will  be  succsseful. 

On  Saturday  evening  before 
the  2nd.  Sunday  in  Dec.  W.  P. 
Lawrence  of  the  Elon  College 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  organized  an  As- 
sociation at  Haw  River,  N.  C, 
with  23  members, — 22  active 
and  I  associate.  The  prospects 
are  good  for  a  strong  association 
at  that  place.  It  is  thought  that 
the  membership  will  reach  50  in 
a  few  weeks.  The  officers  are 
young  men  of  piety  and  energy. 
W.  P.  L. 
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Locals  and  Personals. 


S.  M.  Smith,  Editor. 


"Exams  !" 

Snow  and  Frost ! 

The  closing  days  of  another 
term. 

Ask  Miss  J.  what  dogmatic 
means. 

Some  went  home,  others  spent 
Christmas  on  the  Hill. 

How  about  that  "Exam"  ? 

Did  you  pass?? 

We  have  quite  a  number  of 
new  students  since  Christmas. 

Mr.  H.  says  he  is  using  Wil- 
liams' Library  Manual  in  chem- 
istry. 

Prof.  Atkinson  preaches  for 
the  church  at  Auburn,  Wake 
County,this  year. 

"Sportie"  says  he  is  studying 
Grammar,  English,  Latin,  Arth- 
metic  and  Math. 

Mr.  C,  C.  Ellis  and  Miss  Julia 
Long  attended  the  wedding  of 
Miss  Florence  Lassiter  on  the 
32nd  ult. 

On  account  of  the  cold  weath- 
er foot-ball  and  tennis  are  just  a 
bit  on  the  decline.  What  now? 
Snow-ball?? 

The  lectures  in  social  Ethics 
given  by  Prof.  Atkinson  are  very 
interesting  and  well  attended. 
His  Christmas  lecture  on  the 
15th  was  exceedingly  good. 

Mr.  C.  D.  West,  formerly  of 
our   number,   is   now   taking    a 


Practical  Course     in    Eastman 

Business  College,    Poughkeep- 

sie,  N.  Y,  Reports  of  his  work 

are    fine.  Good    luck     to    you 
"Calie." 

The  health  of  our  town  can- 
not perhaps  be  excelled.  The 
doctors  say  they  are  doing  a 
"poor  business."  Can't  some- 
body get  sick? 

Say,  wouldn't  you  like  to  re- 
ceive a  nice  parlor  lamp  or  a 
good  dictionary?  See  our  "awak- 
ening offer"  elsewhere. 

"Makes  no  difference  how  big 
the  man  is  that's  got  the  ball, 
the  ball's  mine." 

"Just  so  far  forth,  as  I  was  go- 
ing to  say,  as  a  matter  of  course." 
(For  further  information  along 
this  line  apply  to  either  of  two 
Profs.) 

A  thing  of  beauty — a  long- 
haired red-headed  sport. 

Senior  and  Junior  Exercises, 
Friday  evening,  Dec.  ist.  The 
following  took  part : 

Miss  Annie  Lee  Gardner, 
Essay,  subject — ^The  Deaf,  Dumb 
and  131ind. 

S.  M.  Smith,  Oration,  Subj. — 
Anno  Domini  5000. 

Miss  Emma  Willamson,  Essay, 
Subj.— The  Insane  of  N.  C. 

J.  H.  Jones,  Oration,  Subj. — 
Marriage  and  Divorce  Statutes, 
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Miss  Rowena  Moffitt,  Essay, 
Subj. — The  Bright  Side. 

R.  T.  Hurley,  Oration,  Subj. — 
Depression  of  Monopoly. 

Miss  Irene  Clements,  Essay, 
Subj. — A  Growing  Need. 

W.  H.  Boone,  Oration,  Subj. — 
Is  Southern  Heroism  Declining? 

W.  P.  Lawrence,  Oration, 
Subj. — Traces  of  Barbarism  in 
College  Athletics. 


J.W.  Harrell,  Oration,  Subj. — 
The  Westward  Movement  of 
Literature. 

W.  J.  Laine,  Oration,  Subj. — 
Human  Progress, 

J.  M.  Cook,  Oration,  Subj. — 
Music  a  Factor  in  the  World's 
History. 

F.  A.  Holladay,  Oration,  Subj. 
— The  Cross-ExaminatioD  of 
Witnesses. 
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Exchange  Notes. 


Irene  Clements,  Editor. 


We  are  glad  to  see  among 
our  exchanges  The  Eatonian, 
and  we  extend  to  it  a  hearty 
welcome.  This  is  the  first  edi- 
tion, and  it  shows  a  spirit  of  true 
interest  and  bespeaks  much  suc- 
cess. We  are  glad  that  this 
University  has  at  last  awaken- 
ed to  a  sense  of  duty,  and  has 
decided  to  let  us  know  some- 
thing of  its  work  and  success. 

The  Eatonian  is  neat  in  form 
and  appearance,  and  contains 
some  good  and  interesting  ar- 
ticles. 

We  feel  sure  that  ere  long  it. 
will  take  a  stand  with  the  best 
magazines ;  and  we  extend  to 
it  our  deepest  sympathies  and 
best  wishes  for  its  success. 

Again,  The  Carolinian  has 
come  to  us  in  its  neat  and  at- 
tractive style.  We  are  always 
glad  to  have  our  old  friends 
with  us.  This  is  a  well  gotten 
up  and  interesting  magazine, 
but  we  would  say  that  perhaps  it 
would   be    more     interesting   if 


there  were  a  few  more  contribu- 
tions. Those  they  have  given 
us  are  good,  but  are  too  few  in 
number. 

We  find  in  the  Georgia  Uni- 
versity Magazine  a  very  inter- 
esting number,  and  one  that  re- 
flects credit  upon  its  editors  and 
the  University.  The  contribu- 
tions  are  of  literary 
merit ;  especially  would  we  no- 
tice the  articles  entitled  "The 
Good  a  Young  Man  Can  Do  in 
College"  and  "Some  Defects  in 
Modern  Educational  Methods." 

The  November  number  of  The 
Wake  Forest  Student  is  on  our 
table,  and  has  been  read  with 
much  interest.  The  Student  is 
always  filled  with  many  useful 
and  interesting  articles.  The 
articles  "Wicked  Angels,"  "The 
Legend  of  The  White  Canoe," 
and  "The  Value  of  Fiction"  re- 
flect credit  upon  the  writers  and 
are  worthy  of  any  one's  atten- 
tion. 


JOS.  A.  ISLEY  &  BRO, 

ARE  ALWAYS  IN  THE  LEAD. 
Their  line  of  Clothing  is  unsurpassed  for 

FINISH,  QUALITY,  AND  STYLE. 

Big  stock  of  DRY  GOODS,  HATS,  and  SHOES  always  on  hand. 
Full  stock  GROCERIES,  HARDWARE  and  FURNITURE. 

DON'T  FORGET  THE  PIAEE 

Jos-  J^  Isloy  &  B2?Of 


BRITT  &D  ELEY, 

22  WASHINGTON  SQUARE,  SUFFOLK,  VA. 

THE  LEADING  DRY  GOODS, 

SHOES,  AND  c:LOTHING  HOUSE. 


FIT  iUAilHTEEi. 


B.  A.  SELLARS  &  SON, 

headqtjarters  for 


>U.  >i/(.  >i/.  >i/. -fi^. 


NICE  ASSORTMENT  OF  NEW  STYLES  IN  DRESS  GOODS. 

BURLINGTON,  N.  C. 


FOR 


WE  HAVE  OVER     6.000    PAIRS  OF  SHOES  FOR  YOU 

TO  SELECT   FROM. 

J.  M.  HENDRIA  &  CO. 

221   South  Elm  St.,  GREENSBORO;  N.  C. 


THE  FAMOUS  ODELL  TYPEWRITER. 


THE  LATEST  IMPROVED. 

The  only  practical  low  priced  machine. 
Tlie  onlj-  oiie  that  has  stood  the  test. 
Because  of  its  simplicity  and. perfect  work. 
It  writes  both  capital  and  small  letters. 
It  does  all  kinds  of  work  of  any  typewriter. 
It  is  built  for  business  and  busy  people. 
It  can  be  learned  with  one  hour's  practice. 
It  is  handsomely  tinished  and  nickel  plated. 
VVc  guarantee  it  and  will  let  you  Se  judge. 
58  Dearborn  Street 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


SPECIAL  OFFER. 

In  order  to  get  the  ODELL  in  every  hou  .0,  office 
and  library,  on  receipt  of  $9  we  will  ship  one  of 
our  $10  nuuhincs.  You  can  use  it  two  montl.s 
wiihrut  paving  another  cent,  tlien,  if  you  accept 
it,  pay  us  |2  a  month  until  paid  for.  This  oua- 
bles  you  to  own  one  of  these  famous  machines 
at  at  hi)  cents  a  week.  Remit  by  registered  let- 
ter, 1'.  O.  or  monev  order.    Address, 


PHOTOGRAPHIC    pARLOR 

OF 


* 


[C.  V.  SELLARS: 


All  work  furnished  with  greatest  care.     Ask  for  Club    Prices..     Guaran- 
tee  to  gnish  and  deliver  every  week.       ^tf  Burlington,  N.  C. 


A  COMPLETE  STOCK. 

Weare  receiving  our  FALL  STOCK  of  CLOTHING  HATS  FURNISHING  GOODS- 
'We  liove  jus"  received  from  the  Northern  Markets  where  we  spent  about  two  weeks  in  select- 
ing   our     stock,    and    we    have    bought  goods    at   tlie  VERY    LOWEST     CASH 
PRICES     and    expect   to   give   our  customers    the    benefit  of     thesee     L  o  W 

PRICES, 
We  have  sold  our  Spring  and  Summer  Goods  down  very  close,  so  our  stook  this  fall 
will  be  a  C  O  M  P  L  E  T  E    NEW    STOCK. 
We  can  show  you  all  the  Latest  Styles  in    MENS  JiOT'S  CHILDREN'S   CLOTH- 
ING,   11  A  T  S,  and  other  goods  carried  in  our  line. 

E.  U.  FiSHiLITE. 

W.  R.  RANKIN,  Manager, 

230  b.  Elm  St.,  GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 

■•^"■•■■^■'■^^^^""^■■^^^■"        Bill     . I     111*      1^—^^^— Ml  I  ^.^*^^Bi^»>i»BBWBI    III  1  I  ■■■,■»■    HI    I  ,       ,     |  ,  «^ 

H).  jN".  Kirkpatrick, 

-*     FURNITURE.     * 

CARPETS,    MATTINGS,    OIL    CLOTHS,    TRUNKS,   WINDOW 
SHADES,  PICTURE  MOULDINGS. 

330  S  Elm  S;  •  Qreensboro,  N-  (  \ 

E.  B.  KIRKPATRICK,  Managfr. 
Wm.  E.  Mattock,  Salesman. 


Wholesale 
nnd  Retail 

Dealer  m 


CHINA  HALL. 


E.  M.  CALDOLEUGH.  &  BRO. 


J-  A.  LONG, 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW. 


Dealers   in   China,    Glassware,    etc. 

Fine  Lamps  and  Chandaliers 

a    Specialty, 

19   S.  Elm  St,  Greensboro,   N.  C. 


LIVERY  STABLE 

AT 

ELON  COLLEGK. 

Hacks  and  Buggies,  with  nice 
teams  furnished  at  reasonable 
prices.  Drayage  well  ateend- 
ed  to.  Your  patronage  is  re- 
spectfully solicited. 
J.  B.  GERINGER,  Prop'r, 


Located  on  the  N.  C.  R.  R. 
Twenty-one  miles  from 
Greensboro,  four  miles 
from  Burlington.' 

Session  began  Sept.   ist. 
FOR  FURTHER  PARTICULARS  WRITE  TO 


4= POS-TIV^-LY=12 

Four  weeks  by  our  method  teacliinfr  hook-keeping  is  equal  to  twelve  weeks  by  the  old  style.    Po 
siti?ns  guaranteed  under  certain  conditions.      Our  "free"  56  and  and  80  page  catalogues  will  ex 
plain  "all."    Send  for  them— Draughon's  Business  College  and  School  of  Shorthand  and  Telegra 
phy,— Nashville,  Tenu. 

Cheap  board.    No  vacation.    Enter  any  time.      Address, 

J.  F.  Dkaughon,  Pres't.,  Na  -hvllle,  Tenn. 


What  Are  You  Going  to  Do  This  Sum- THS  ELBKBU'^OF  LIFE 
mer?    Can  You  Beat  This? 


How  a  College  Student  Paid  His  Own  Way. 

Evanaton,  m.,  Sept.  17,  '91. 
Dbab  Sies:  I  can  give  yoa  a  few  facts  with  re- 
apect  to  my  work.  The  first  year  I  cleared  over 
^0  a  month.  The  second  year  over  $100.  Last 
year  In  the  cities  of  Hurley,  Wis.  and  Ironwood, 
Mich.,  I  cleared  above  expenses  $200  In  six  weeks. 
This  year  the  time  I  worked  I  made  $125  a  month 
clear  of  all  expenses.  You  can  use  this  If  you 
wish.  And  to  oegln  with  I  never  sold  anything 
before.  In  fact  everyone  tried  to  discourage  me 
but  I  went  ahead  and  succeeded.  In  three  days 
last  year  I  took  sixty-two  orders. 

Yours  truly,      Josbhp  Lono. 

Send  for  circulars,  terms  and  outfit.  Two  edi- 
tions, at  $1.50  and  $.S.25,  each.  One  cony  of  each 
kind,  and  circulars  to  be(fln  work  with.  Bent  to 
bona-flde  agents  for  $3.00. 


is  not  in  roagio  potions,  "spociflcs' 
or  electric  clap-trap,  b'^t  only  in 
Wisdom— THE  Sctencb  ci  Health, 
Wise  lEon study  nature, sliun  diseaso 
learn  to  maintain  vigor  a  id  regain  it 
by  reading  the  mostcomi  letobook  ot 

Blcdieal,  Social,  ScxclI  Scfenre, 

by  an  eminent  physician  of  35  yeara 
experience.  The  "olc\  orisinol, 
Etaadard"  -work,  endoi-ed  by  all, 
lipitatedby  many,  equal-  id  by  none. 
Inspired  by  wish  to  aid  1  umanity,  it 
has  providentially  saved  thousands. 
Its  essays  on  marriage,  parentage, 
adaptation,  marital  failures,  etc., 
are  of  inestimable  valut  to  all  now 

married  or  who  ever  espeet  to  be 

The  laat  edition  has  1,000  pages. 
3  colored  charts  of  ■vital  origans,  'iOO 
wood  cuts,  21  chromos  showing 
oripin  of  life — developn.ent  of  man. 
APPENDIX  has  orer  200  Recipes. 
'Only  fl.50  by  Mail;  Clrcolara  Free. 


MURRAY  HILL  PUB.  CO.,  129  East  28th  St.,  New  York. 


D.  W.  C.  HARRIS, 

STEAM     DYE     WOEKS, 

SOUTH  BLOUNT  STREET,  RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

IT  IS  POSITIVELY    THE    MQST    RELIABLE  HOUSE  FOR 


i^ilEi  @l^®TOIii. 


^•F^Send  Sample  Job,  which  will  be  shipped  to  you  Free  of  Charge. 
Address  all  orders  to  D.  W.  C.  HARRIS,  Raleigh,  N,  C. 


ARTHUR  DAVIS 


(SHELBURN'S  OLD  STAND.) 

I  have  secured  the  services  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Thom 
as  for  the  next  year.  Mr.  Thomas  has  studied 
the  business  under  the  finest  instructors  for  four 
years.  With  him  and  other  help  yve  guarantee  as 
good  work  as  can  be  had  in  any  larger  city  and 
at  a 

MUCH  SMALLER  COST. 

Old  pictures  copied  and  enlarged,  at  short  no 
tice.    A  large  stock  of  frames  on  hand. 

Crayon  Portraits  a  specialty. 


SflMlllHi 


LEADING 

BARBERS. 

NEXT  BLOCK 

TO  DEPOT. 
GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 
South  Elm  St, 


S.  L.  ALDERMAH, 

LEADING 
PHOTOGRAPHER. 


Finest 

Work 

At 

Short 

Notice. 

A 

Complete 
Line 
Of 
Frames. 

Give 

me 

a  call. 

Examiner  in  the  Practice  of  Medi" 
cine. 


®  w'® 


GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 

SOUTH  ELM  ST. 


Leading  Jeweler 

BURLINGTON,  N.  C. 

jgp"First  class  work  on  short  notice 


RIPANS 

TABULES 

act  gently  but  promptly  upon  the  kidneys,  liver,  stomach  and 
intestines ;  cleanse  the  system  effectually ;  dispel  colds,  head- 
aches and  fevers ;  cure  habitual  constipation,  making  enemas 
unnecessary.  Are  acceptable  to  the  stomach  and  truly  bene- 
ficial in  effects.  A  single  Tabule  taken  after  the  evening  meal, 
or  just  before  retiring,  or,  better  still,  at  the  moment  when  the 
first  indication  is  noted  of  an  approaching  cold,  headache,  any 
symptom  of  indigestion  or  depression  of  spirits,  will  remove 

the  whole  difficulty  in  an  hour 
without  the  patient  being  con- 
scious of  any  other  than  a  slightly 
warming  effect,  and  that  the  ex- 
pected illness  failed  to  material- 
ize or  has  disappeared. 

Disease  commonly  comes  on 
with  slight  symptoms,  which  when 
neglected  increase  in  extent  and 
gradually  grow  dangerous. 

"  TiSgLtion.  ""!'''^''  ^''''^''*'!  '^^  RIPANS  TABULES 
"''rDSo^21-Si"uSr'"r*^;°' .''''''!  ''^^  RIPANS  TABULES 

"^°:;;e?z^l"?"ft^rl:r.:^^°':  '^^  ripans  tabules 

For^OHensh.eBr.^.th  .ni  .II  Disorders  ^^^  RIPANS    TABULES 


Ripans  Tabules  Regulate  the  System  and  Preserve  the  Health. 
EASY  TO  TAKE,  QUICK  TO  ACT. 


RIPANS  TABULES 

ARB 

A  COMPLETB  |j 

MB01CINB  e«1E3T  | 

AND  SHOULD  BK  KEPT  FOR       I 
USB  IN  KVERV  FAMJLV,.     .     I 


Pack- 


SAVE  MANY  A  DOCTOR'S  BILL. 

May  be  ordered  tbrongh  nearest  Druggist  or  sent  by 
mail  oa  raceipt  of  price.    Box  (6  vials).  75  cents, 
age  (4  boxes),  $2.     For  free  samples  aaaress 

THE   RIPANS  CHEMICAL  CO.. 
10  SPRUCB  STREer,  NEW  YORK. 


aggggggaagsaaggigs 


We  are  still  on  the  College  Hill, 

AND  ALWAYS  GLAD  TO  SELL  YOU  WHAT  YOU  NEED  IN 

Dry  Goods,  Notions, 

Shoes,  Hats.  Caps- 

STUDENTS  .SUPPLIES  A  SPECIALTY. 
We  are  always  glad  to  have  you  call. 

VERY  TRULY, 

•J 


ri  V.H'X  I  n  }?^    ^ 


ELON  COLLEGE. 


THE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA, 

Offers  a  thorough  general  or  prof-assional  education,  according  to  the 
best  methods,  in  four  general  courses  ;  six  brief  courses,  and  professional 
courses  in  law,  medicine  and  engineering.  Tuition  $60  a  year,  total  ex- 
penses need  not  exceed  $250,  ^loo  students,  25  teachers,  7  scientific  lab- 
ratories,  35,000  volumes,  gymnasium,  athletic  grounds,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and 
bath-rooms  free  to  all  students. 

President  Winston, 

CHAPEL  HILL,  N.  C. 
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give  a  LIGHT  RUNNING 
NEW  HUME  S±:WliNG  MAUtLi^l^,  with  latest  attachments. 

For  20  cash  subscribers  at  fl.OO  a  year  we  will  give  one  ODELL  TYPE  WRITER. 
(double  case.) 

For  10  cash  subscribers  at  $1.00  we  will  give  one  WEBSTER'S  INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY. 

For  10  subscribers  at  $1 .00  we  will  give  one  ROCHESTER  PARLOR  LAMP. 

ADVERTISERS 

will  do  well  to  note  that  all  students  are  pledged  to  their  societies  to  patronize  those  whose 
advertisements  are  inserted.  '^idi 

THE  MONTHLY  appeals  for  your  subscrip! ion,  and  asks  your  agen'iship  in  procurinigf*^ 
your  neighbors.  7^^ 

SEND  EOR  SAMDLE  CODY. 

For  further  information  address 

MANAGERS, 

Elon  College,  N.  C. 


C.  M.  VANSTORY,  &  CO. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

Fine  Clothing,  Hats  and  Gent's  Furnishing  Goods. 

We  carry  all  the  best  makes  and  latest  styles. 

We  are  wholesale  agents  for  the  following  ^manufacturers  and  impor- 
ters : 

THE  STEIN  BLOCK  CO.,  TAILOR  MADE  CLOTHING,  SLCOLS  BROS.  &  CO. 
HAMBERGER  BROS.  &  CO.,  AND  STROUSE  &  BROS.,  FINE  DRESS  AND 
SCHOOL  SUITS  FOR  men,  youths  and  boys,  MANHATTAN  dress  shirts,  WILSON 

BROS.  FINE  NECK  WEAR  UNDERWARE. 

We  have  the  Largest  and  Finest  Stock  in  North  Carolina. 
All  Elon  College  Professors  and  Students  are  requested  to  make  our 
store  their  home  when  in  Greensboro. 

SUir«  MADE  TO  ORDER       ^ 

in  ten  days.     Fit  guaranteed.     Everything  at  the  lowest  cash  prices.,  do 
not  fail  to  see  our  stock  before  you  buy.  Respectfully, 

C.  M,  VANSTORY, 

213  Soutn  Elm  St.  GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 
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DR.  G.  .  KERNODLE, 

Practicing  Physician, 

ELON    COLLEGE,    N.    C. 
Calls  in  country  promptly  attended  to. 
OFFICE  AT  RESIDENCE. 


DK.  H  M    MORHOW 

DBNTftL  SUHBEnN. 

BURLINGTON,    N.    C. 

HOLT   BUILDING, 

Corner  Front  and  Main  Stroeta. 


Mrs  Kate  E.  Thompson, 

II 
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Is  now  filled  with  nice  goods 

You  are  always  welcome  in  its  parlors        ik 

New  Post-ofllcc  Building  BURLINGTON,   N.   C. 

Main  St, 


MANAQEI^S,: 

W.  H.  BOONE,  Traveling  Agent. 

Miss  EMMA  WILLIAMSON,  Soliciting  Agent. 

W.  D.  HARWARD,  Mailing  Ag^nt. 


RATES  OF  ADVERTISING. 


1  Page,  1  inscrton. 
M  '^  1  "  . 
>^  "  1  "  . 
K    "      1         "       . 


.  $3  50  I  1  Page,  10  months  |30  00 

•  2^13^    •'       "      '•' ...2200 

.  i50|>iC    "        "        "        .....:...... 1400 

,  100    3^    ''       ^*        *♦ 700 
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tify him  of  the  change  ip  your  P.  O.  addsess, 
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Not  A 'CALAMITY  TO  BE  BORN  IN  THE  SOUTH. 


To  any  casual  observer^  of  for- 
eign birth,  viewing  the  present 
condition  of  our  country,  ancl 
noting  the  great  strperiority,  in 
many  respects,  of  the  North  over 
the  South,  it  might  appear  to 
him  as  a  great  calamity  to  be  s6 
unfortunate  as  to  ever  be  bom 
Outside  of  New  England  or  some 
of  the  northern  states.  Not  only 
is  this  true  of  foreigners,  but 
many  even  of  our  own  country, 
when  blinded  by  the  splendor  of 
many  of  our  northern  cities',  elat- 
ed by  the  great  fortunes  of 
northern  capitalists  and  absorb- 
ed in  the  productions  of  north- 
ern authors,  are  wont  to  exclaim 
that  to  be  born  in  the  South 
means  little  brain,  no  sense,  and 
less  energy.  Some,  and  especi- 
ally our  northern  fi'lends,  who 
have  read  some  ancient  history, 
but  know  little  of  modern  facts, 
have  found  that   southern    coun- 


tries have  always  been  the  seats 
of  despotism  and  slavery,  and 
that  the  people  of  such  countries 
have  ever  been  noted  for  their 
sluggishness  and  ignorance. 
Such  as  these  we  will  take  oc- 
casion to  remind  that  we  live  in 
no  such  country  and  that  our 
most  southern  point  is  seventeen 
hundred  miles  from  the  equator  ; 
and  that  we  do  not  subsist  on 
spontaneous  productions ;  but 
instead,  we  have  fertile  and 
highly  improved  soil,  rich  tim- 
bered lands,  and  productive  and 
well  worked  mines.  It  is  true 
that  we  have  not  done  so  much 
in  manufacturing  as  has  the 
North  ;  but  this  is  caused  by  our 
labor  population's — the  negro — 
not  being  suited  to  the  use  of 
machinery ;  and  because  our 
lands  are  productive  of  material 
that  the  North  is  thirsting  for, 
that  they  offered  us  inducements 
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to  cultivate  them.  Hence  the 
cause  of  our  deficiency  in  manu- 
facturing, but  by  no  means  is  it 
because  we  do  not  have,  nor  can 
produce,  the  genius  and  energy 
to  run  and  even  invent  the  suit- 
able machinery  for  such  work. 
Facts  to  substantiate  these  state- 
ments will  be  produced  ere  we 
are  through. 

We  will  also  remind  those  who 
think  that  the  South  is  the  hot- 
bed of  ignorance  and  cowardice, 
that  her  sons  are  as  courageous 
as  the  red  tribes  that  once  roam- 
ed her  forests,  and  as  susceptible 
of  culture  as  her  forest  lands  are 
of  becoming  the  sites  of  great 
cities.  Also  we  will  show  them 
how  much  they  owe  to  the  South 
both  for  what  they  now  enjoy 
and  for  the  protection  of  what 
they  have  produced. 

In  every  war  in  which  the 
United  States  has  engaged  the 
military  qualities  of  Southerners 
have  been  shown.  The  leader- 
ship of  the  Revolution,  the  sec- 
ond war  with  England,  the  war 
with  Mexico,  and  on  the  con- 
federate side  during  the  Civil 
War,  fell  to  the  part  of  southern 
men.  In  statesmanship  the  South 
has  always  held  the  highest 
rank,  and  under  southern  lead- 
ership all  the  additions  to  the 
national  domain  have  been  made. 

In  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of  1787,  James  Madison,  of 
Virginia,  and  Charles  Pinckney, 
of  South  Carolina,  proposed  the 
clause  protecting  authors  and 
inventors,  and  this  was  the  foun- 
dation of  our  copyright  and  pat- 
ent-right system.  Thomas  Jeff- 
erson, the  author  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  is  credited 


with  being  the  founder  of  the 
Patent  Office.  He  was  also  an 
inventor,  being  the  first  Ameri- 
can to  study  and  improve  the 
plow.  During  the  year  18 18 
Captain  Rogers  of  Savannah, 
Ga.,  advised  the  construction  of 
a  combination  steam  and  sailing 
vessel  to  run  between.  Savannah 
and  Liverpool.  The  machinery 
for  this  vessel  wrs  built  in  New 
York  by  Daniel  Dod,  a  Vir- 
ginian. ,  On  the  20th  of  May, 
18 19,  this  vessel  steamed  out  of 
the  Savannah  River  for  Liver- 
pool, making  the  first  trans-atlan- 
tic  trip  by  a  steam  vessel,  in 
twenty-two  days.  In  the  year 
1827  Charleston  secured  for  the 
S.  C.  Railroad  the  first  railway 
charter  granted  in  the  South  ;  a 
few  years  later  this  railway  was 
completed  to  Hamburg  on  the 
Savannah  River.  It  was  one 
hundred  and  thirty-six  miles  in 
length — the  longest  line  of  rail- 
way at  that  time  in  .the  world. 
This  road  was  the  first  steam 
railway  to  carry  the  U.  S.  mail. 

Despite  the  fact  of  the  intel- 
lectual energies  of  the  people  of 
the  South's  being  absored  in 
other  things  than  scientific  or 
mechanical  pursuits,  many 
notable  inventions  and  contribu- 
tions to  science  have  been  made 
by  southern  men.  Mr.  McCor- 
mick  of  Va.,  inventor  of  the 
reaper,  received  the  thanks  of 
the  French  Academy  of  Science 
for  having  done  more  for  the 
cause  of  agriculture  than  any 
other  man  living.  Mr.  Richard 
Gatling  of  N.  C,  devised  the 
"Gatling  gun,"  now  an  arm  of 
the  U,  S.  service,  and  adopted 
by  foreign  governments  as  well. 
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Mr.  Manry,  a  southerner,  was  the 
first  to  suggest  the  idea  of  con- 
necting two  continents  by  means 
of  a  cable  on  the  bed  of  the 
ocean ;  and  the  present  cable 
was  laid  along  the  route  pointed 
out  by  him. 

The  need  of  space  prevents  us 
from  giving  any  long  list  of  not- 
able southern  inventors.  But  a 
few  more  of  them  are  Smith  of 
S.  C,  with]  his' -^inverted  tele- 
scope ;  Gibbs  of  Va.,  and  his  sew- 
ing machine  ;  Remberts  of  Texas 
with  his  roller  cotton  compress  ; 
Campbell,  with  his  cotton  pick- 
er ;  Bonsack  of  Va.,  with  his  cig- 
arette machine  ;  Stevens  of  Fla., 
with  his  fruit  wrapper  ;Law  of  Ga., 
with  his  cotton  planter  :  Janney 
of  Va,,  with  his  car-coupler  ;  and 
GorrieofLa.,  with  his  ice  ma- 
chine. 

Because  of  the  thinly  populated 
country  districts  of  the  South 
physicians  have  lacked  the  bene- 
fits of  association  and  co-opera- 
tion with  those  of  their  own  pro- 
fession that  the  northern  physi- 
cians enjoy.  But  his  isolated 
situation  often  stimulated  in  him 
boldness  of  thought  and  origi- 
nality of  investigation.  Hence 
we  have  such  men  as  Ephriam 
McDowell,  M.  D.,  of  Va.,  who 
performed  in  1809  the  first  opera- 
tion on  record  for  the  extirpation 
of  the  ovary — an  announcement 
which  was  received  with  disbe- 
lief in  Europe,  but  the  truth  of 
which  was  afterwards  establish- 
ed, and  which  won  for'him  great 
distinction  as  a  surgeon.  Also 
Crawford  Long,  M.  D.,  of  Ga., 
who  in  1842  performed,  in  his 
state,  the  first  surgical  operation 
on  record,    with  the  patien^  jj^  r^ 


state  of  anaesthesia,  which  was 
producted  by  the  inhalation  of 
sulphuric  ether. 

If  some  of  our  preachers  be 
called  for  we  will  refer  to  Rev. 
Sam  Jones,  of  Ga.,  and  Rev. 
Tom  Dixon,  of  N.  C. 

The  South  has  been  no  less 
active  in  the  interest  of  educa- 
tion than  in  other  phases — the 
University  of  Va.,  of  course,  tak- 
ing the  lead.  It  is  also  worthy 
of  mention  that  this  university 
was  the  first  in  the  Union  where 
the  elective  system  was  intro- 
duced in  contradistinction  to  the 
curriculum  method  in  vogue 
elsewhere.  Harvard  and  other 
northern  colleges  have  in  late 
years  modeled  their  courses 
much  after  the  Virginia  plan. 
The  South  has  also  within  its 
borders  probably  the  first  col- 
lege in  the  world  to  confer  a  de- 
gree upon  a  woman.  The  Geor- 
gia Female  Institute,  opened  in 
1839,  is  believed  to  have  preced- 
ed any  other  in  granting  de- 
grees to  women. 

The  only  way  to  form  any 
idea  of  the  tuture  of  human  con- 
duct is  by  philosophizing  about 
it  with  past  actions  as  a  data. 
Hence  our  conclusion  is  obvious. 

The  South  may  be  said  to  be 
quickened  with  a  new  energ5^ 
We  have  no  fears  of  the  effects 
of  an  enervating  climate  ;  for  the 
upper  section  of  the  southern 
states  has  the  best  climate  on  the 
Atlantic  side  of  the  continent, 
while  the  more  southern  states, 
such  as  Georgia,  Alabama  and 
Louisiana  have  longer  summers, 
yet  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  not  so 
oppressive  as  in  the  North.  And 
our  southern  air    is    as  balmy  as 
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that  of  Italy. 

Our  hillsides  are  bedecked 
with  the  sweetest  flowers,  our 
streams  convey  the  purest  water, 
and  our  mines  produce  the  pur- 
est metal  of  any  other  clime. 
While  our  bright  skies,  our 
mountain  scenery,  and  verdant 
landscapes  are  equal  to 
any,  and  sufficient  to  inspire  the 
genius  that  is  now  being  rocked 
in    our    southern     cradles     and 


breathing  the  balmy  zephyrs  of 
our  fair  south-land.  Then  why 
object  to  being  born  in  a  land  of 
so  many  great  men?  If  you 
were  not  born  in  the  South, 
make  the  best  of  what  you  are  ; 
but  if  it  was  your  good  fortune 
to  be  born  here  we  beg  you 
to  make  yourself  worthy  of  your 
nativity  by  following  the  exam- 
ple of  your  ancestors. 

J.  H.  Jones. 


THE   NOVEL  NOT  PERNICIOUS    IN   ITS  INFLUENCES. 


The  novel  was  one  of  the  la- 
test phases  of  literature  to  be  de- 
veloped. Up  to  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eighteenth  century  no 
novel  had  been  written  ;  but  now 
it  is  the  most  powerful  and  most 
popular  form  of  literature  in  ex- 
istence. 

While  there  are  many  who 
protest  against  novel  reading, 
saying  it  is  demoralizing  and  in- 
jurious to  the  human  mind,  we 
find  that  the  great  masses  of  the 
people  believe  in  it,  as  elevating 
and  wholesome  in  its  influence. 
The  novel  has  been  and  is  the 
great  promoter  and  originator  of 
intellectual  culture.  It  uplifts 
society  and  is  a  potent  means 
of  creating  within  each  of  us  an 
alert  and  subtle  mind. 

We  should  not  reject  the  liter- 
ature of  the  present  day,  but  read 
it,  stud}'^  it,  equally  as  carefully 
as  that  which  by  its  age  and 
merits  has  become  standard. 

Since  the  mind  by  cultivation 
grows  stronger,  and  since  the 
writers  of  the  nineteenth  century 
are  heirs  of  all  preceding  cen- 
turies, their  productions  are  nec- 


essarily superior,  or  at  least 
should  be,  to  those  of  former 
times.  Indeed  the  literary 
works  that  are  being  placed  dai- 
ly for  the  first  time  before  the 
reading  public,  are  thoughts  of 
the  greatest  intellects  that  have 
ever  existed. 

Of  course  only  standard  nov- 
els are  to  be  considered — those 
which  are  written  by  standard, 
reliable  authors,  authors  who 
have  given  us  good  material  and 
whose  literature  will  live  and  be 
read  by  generations  and  genera- 
tions yet  to  come.  The  quality 
of  books  most  widely  read  is  dis- 
tinctlyby  the  most  important  ques- 
tion discussed.  The  books  which 
we  read,  are  of  different  worth. 
It  is  true — and  a  very  deplorable 
fact — that  many  worthless  pro- 
ductions, bearing  the  name  of 
NOVELS,  have  been  thrust  uj  0:1  a 
too  eager  multitude  of  readers, 
corrupting  and  demoralizing  the 
minds  of  the  young,  drawing 
their  attention  away  from  eleva- 
ting, wholesome  literature.  Such 
productions  as  these  should  not 
be   entitled   novels,   but   should 
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be  bunched  together  and  con- 
signed to  the  flames  without  no- 
tice. If  this  were  done,  there 
could  no  longer  be  any  preju- 
diced feeling  brought  against 
the  novel. 

An  estimate  of  the  most  popu- 
lar novels  has  been  taken  recent- 
ly by  Mr.  H.  W.  Mabie,  and  on 
c'ose  examination  and  investisfa- 
tion  of  the  novels  which  are  most 
often  called  for  at  public  libra- 
ries of  the  United  States,  it  was 
found  that  the  result  was  more 
encouraging  as  to  the  public 
taste  than  might  be  expected. 
Among  the  list  which  he  has 
given  us  "David  Copperfield 
ranks  first,  "Ivanhoe"  second, 
and  "The  Scarlet  Letter"  third. 
It  is  said  that  among  the  first 
eleven  Mr.  Mabie  finds  that  eight 
are  novels  of  the  highest  literary 
workmanship,  and  artistic  taste, 
in  fact  the  greatest  in  all  litera- 
ture. All  the  150  that  he  exam- 
ines are  written  by  the  most  no- 
ted novelists  :  Charles  Dickens, 
Louise  M.  Allcott  and  Walter 
Scott  being  read  more  frequent- 
ly than  any  of  the  other  writers. 

The  day  is  far  distant  when 
such  novelists  as  Scott,  Dickens, 
Thackeray,  George  Eliot,  Jane 
Austen,  Bulwer-Lytton  and  the 
rest  will  cease  to  be  read.  They 
have  written  no  "trashy"  novels  ; 
but  all  are  good  and  wholesome 
literature,  elevating  and  refining 
for  any  one  to  read — literature 
which  if  read  will  not  only  give 
us  pleasure  but  will  instill  within 
us  truths  and  lessons  that  will 
prove  helpful  to  us  in  many 
ways. 

We  find  in  them  life  pictured 
as  it  really  is,  or  sometimes  even 


better.  The  good  are  praised, 
and  the  evil  condemned  in  them 
all.  The  novel  deals  with  every 
day  lite  ;  and  man  especially  de- 
lights in  studying  human  nature 
in  its  various  phases,  as  pictured 
here.  Some  of  the  novels  have 
led  us  back  to  the  days  of  our 
ancestors,  showing  us  ho\y  they 
lived,  dressed,  courted  and  mar- 
ried. Some  have  revealed  to  us 
the  customs  of  today  of  which 
we  were  totally  ignorant.  One 
is  brought  into  close  contact  with 
almost  every  phase  of  human 
thought  and  character.  With 
one  character  you  are  lost  in  ad- 
miration, while  for  another  you 
cherish  the  profoundest  contempt. 
Some  stir  within  you  the  fire  of 
patriotism  or  religion,  while  oth- 
ers touch  the  tender  and  ennob- 
ling chords  of  sentiment.  Love 
and  hatred  go  side  by  side  ;  in 
heated  conflicts  religion  and  in- 
fidelity struggle  to  gain  the  su- 
premacy. 

Novel  reading  is  one  method 
of  social  culture.  It  makes  man 
a  ready,  fluent  speaker,  and  thus 
enables  him  to  adapt  himself  to 
various  types  of  men  and  circum- 
stances with  which  he  will  meet 
daily  in  life.  A  well-read  man 
is  perfectly  at  ease  when  he  en- 
ters the  circles  of  society ;  for 
there  is  no  lack  of  topics  and  no 
blush  for  awkwardness.  He 
doesn't  sit  up  with  a  stiff  neck 
like  a  dumm}',  and  looked  as  if 
he  were  nailed  to  his  seat ;  but 
he  has  that  polished,  refined  ap- 
pearance which  renders  him  fas- 
cinating and  attractive  to  those 
with  whom  he  is  thrown.  In 
bringing  about  such  readi- 
ness    the     novel    performs     no 
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insignificant  part. 

The  novels  first  written  were 
designed  rather  to  excite  wonder 
than  to  instruct  or  convince ; 
whereas,  now,  they  generally 
have  a  deeper  purpose  than  sim- 
ply to  please.  In  them  is  taught 
the  purest  morality  and  religion. 
Even  Sunday-school  and  church 
books  are  written  in  the  form  of 
novels,  and  their  influence  is  felt 
far  more  sensibly  than  that  of 
many  of  the  dry  theological 
treatises  with  which  the  modern 
small  boy  has  heretofore  been 
stuffed  and  surfeited. 

By  communing  with  various 
novelists  we  become  acquainted 
with  the  vices  and  virtues  of  the 
world,  and  are  thus  enabled  to 
form  a  higher  ideal  of  life,  often- 
times having  our  own  faults  por- 
trayed to  us  so  well  as  to  cause 
us  to  reflect  and  reform. 


It  cannot  be  denied,  it  is  true, 
that  the  novel  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity to  throw  in  degrading,  de- 
moralizing thoughts  and  actions, 
painted  up  in  the  most  pleasing 
style ;  but  still  modesty  and  vir- 
tue hold  a  higher  position  and 
are  indeed  always  present  in  the 
standard  novel.  The  worthless 
and  degrading  novel  is  replaced 
by  those  that  are  religious,  or  at 
least  moral,  entertaining  and  in-, 
structive,  and  it  would  be  well  if 
all  would  cultivate  within  them- 
selves an  inclination  to  read 
them. 

Many  a  lonely  hour  could  be 
spent  more  happily,  more  pleas- 
antly and  more  profitably.  A 
knowledge  of  life  helps  us  to 
live  ;  and  the  novel  gives  us  no 
mean  proportion  of  this  knowl- 
edge. 

ROWENA  MOFFITT. 
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Contributions. 


AMERICA  IN  LITERATURE. 


The  welfare  of  our  country 
should  be  uppermost  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  all  zealous,  patriot- 
ic Americans  ;  and  how  can  we 
better  know  what  is  for  the  up- 
building, strengthening,  and 
prospering  of  our  country,  than 
by  carefully  examining  her  past 
history,  improving  her  present 
and  planning  for  her  future ! 
We  cannot  judge  a  people  more 
correctly  than  by  their  literature  : 
for  in  it  is  the  voice  of  the  nation, 
the  mirror  that  reflects  the  lives 
of  its  citizens.  Then,  let  us  look 
at  her  past  literary  career,  and 
her  present  status,  and  see  if  we 
are  able  to  judge  what  her  future 
will  be. 

America  in  the  past  has  pro- 
duced some  of  the  most  imagin- 
ative, and  original  writers  that 
have   ever   blessed    any    nation. 

Evfer  since  the  first  English 
colony  was  planted  on  American 
S)il,  she  has  been  steadily  in- 
creasing in  the  quantity,  and 
quality  of  h«r  literature.  See 
in  what  relation  America  stands 
to  other  governments.  We  as 
American  people  claim   to    have 


the  freesl,  and  most  independent 
people  on  the  globe.  How  much 
of  this  is  true?  Examine  our 
literature,  and  you  will  find  in 
what  we  are  lacking ;  we  are 
more  or  less  dependent  upon 
foreign  countries  for  our  best 
thoughts  and  ideas,  especially 
upon  England  ;  and  never  were 
we  more  dependent  than  at  the 
present  time.  The  tendency 
seems  now  to  be  to  reproduce 
the  works  of  past  ages  rather 
than  to  create  something  for  our- 
selves. Few  original  workers 
have  appeared  recently  :  but  in 
the  main  our  books  are  pictures 
of  English  life,  and  our  young 
men  seem  to  be  singularly  fas- 
cinated by  them. 

What  is  the  result  of  t'lis? 
Young  men  are  desirous  of  goi'ig 
to  Europe,  and  living  among  a 
people  so  famous.  By  this  in- 
fluence they  lose  their  interest  in 
home,  their  patriotism  is  under- 
mined :  and  thus  we  lose  much 
of  the  life,  and  force  that  rightly 
belong  to  us.  Our  young  wo- 
men instea  1  of  fitting  themselves 
for  teachers,  and  other  useful  oc- 
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cupations,  or,  what  is  best  of  all 
for  kind,  tnie,  and  devoted  wives 
of  American  citizens,  choose  ra- 
ther the  empty  title  of  a  foreign- 
er ;  and  even  try  while  living  in 
this  Democratic  nation,  to  imi- 
tate the  manners  and  customs  of 
an  aristocratic  people. 

We  should  long  to  throw  off 
the  bands  that  bind  us  to  other 
lands,  and  assert  our  indepen- 
dence in  reality  as  well  as  in 
name. 

If  we  compare  the  literature 
of  the  age  of  Cooper,  Irving  and 
Bryant  with  the  literature  of  to- 
day, we  will  see  how  much  less 
of  national  literature  we  have 
now  than  we  had  then.  Why  is 
it  that  a  people  so -.blessed  with 
everything  else  should  be  lack- 
ing in  a  literature  of  its  own? 
One  reason  is  because  we  are 
not  fired  by  the  old  ambition  to 
be  a  free  people.  The  old  Rev- 
olutionary spirit  has  almost  died 
out,  and  as  that  spirit  was 
quenched  politically,  so  it  was 
also  literarily.  America,  in  no 
other  age,  has  been  so  busily  en- 
gaged in  writing  and  publishing 
as  at  the  present ;  but  what  is  she 
publishing?  There  are  more 
magazines,  encyclopedias,  and 
newspapers  than  anything  else. 
Books  are  becoming  compara- 
ti^vely  fewer  and  fewer.  Wheth- 
er this,  is  a  good  or  evil  tenden- 
cy can  be  revealed  only  by  the 
futu,re.  We  are  eager  for  the  short 
stories  told  in  the  periodicals. 
The  American  mind  seems  to  be 
too  much  absorbed  in  business 
to  plod  through  the  details  of  a 
book  to  obtain  the  knowledge  so 
^^sily  §.ec,ured  by  reading  the 
condensed  stories  found   in    the 


papers.  This  makes  us  quick, 
and  sagacious  in  business,  gives 
us  stirring,  energetic  people  in 
the  present ;  but  gives  us  noth- 
ing that  will  be  remembered. 
It  is  a  sad  fact  that  already  an 
author's  reputation  dies  and  is 
forgotten  while  he  still  lives, 
and  watches  it  slowly  fade  away. 
We  are  living  for  the  present, 
stpring^-up, nothing  for  the  future, 
nothing  by  which  the  coming 
generations  may  judge  us  as  we 
judge  the  past.  What  will  pos- 
terity do.  for  a  literature  unless 
they  produce  it  new  and  origin- 
al for  themselves?  How  roany 
books  will  they  find  among  our 
writings  that  will  be  worthy,  of 
reproduction,  as  we  are  now  find- 
ing among  our  predecessors? 
It  should,  be  our  one  great 
desire  to  produce  ai;  original,  im- 
aginative writer,  that  would  en- 
velope us  in  such  a  myth  of  tot 
ma  nee  as  Robert  Burns  has 
thrown  around  Scotland.  We 
should  wish  for  the  long  silvery 
rivers,  the  green  hills,  the  wide 
rolling  prairies,  and  all  of  our 
native  scenery  to  be  immortal- 
ized in  song,  as  are  the  blue  hills 
and  beautiful  lakes  of  Scotland. 
It  has  been  said,  that  America 
is  too  cosmopolitan  to  have  a  na- 
tional literature,  and  that  immi- 
gration has  been  a  check  to  our 
progress.  This  is  one  of  the  very 
reasons  why  we  should  have  a 
national  literature.  We  should 
have  it  for  the  benefit  of  Ameri- 
can citizens.  It  should  be  writ- 
ten from  the  American  stand- 
point, and  not  simply  to  please 
the  mass  of  foreigners  that  gather 
within  our  borders,  and  furnish 
amusement  for  Americans, 
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Why  irot' make  America  fore- 
most in  the  nations  of  literature? 
What  is  ta  hinder  us  from  doing 
5t?  Surely,  we  are  capable  of 
it,  6r  if  not  at  ipresent,  we  have 
been. 

Hawthorne's  works  will  ever 
be  remembered  as  brigiit  lights 
not  only  in  America  but  in  other 
countries  as  well.  A  recent  in- 
vestigation of  p-ublic  libraries 
shows  that  next  ta  David  Cop- 
perfield,  Hawth'orne's  Scarlet 
Letter  is  the  book  most  widely 
read.  True  it  has  not  been  many 
years  since  his  book  was  written, 
tmt  a  larger  period  has  elasped 
siiice'it  was  written,  than  ever  in 
a  similar  instance  before,  without 


having  a  superior.  We  '  would 
not  like  to  look  upon  ourselves 
as  retrograding  in  literature ; 
b\it  we  can  not  look  upon  it  Oth- 
erwise now.  But  we  have  past 
experience  to  guide  us,  and  Ave 
c.  n  profit  by  the  mistakes  of 
our  predecessors,  and  by  so  do- 
ing we  ought  to  produce  a  litera- 
■  ture  that  will  be  a  blessing  to  us, 
an  honor  to  our  country,  and 
a  pov/er  that  will  make  itself 
felt  ard  recognized  anio^ng  the 
intellectual  nations  of  the  world. 
Let  us  bestir  ourselves  alo^ng 
this  Hue,  and  as  a  result,  tons 
will  be  the  honor,  and  to  future 
generations  will  be  the  new  light 
and  new  life. 

Ada  MicttAEL. 


CONTENTMENT  VS.  UNREST. 


"It  is  the  Tiature  of  soine  peo- 
ple to  be  contented.  That  this 
nature  in  humanity  throws  a 
sweet  ififhience  upon  the  sur- 
rounding minds  ca'nnot  be  dis- 
puted. A  contented  mind  throws 
along  the  pathway  ol  life  bright 
rays  of  sunshine;  and  as  these 
reflect  upon  the  burdened,  care- 
worn pilgrim  tottering  under  his 
weight  of  care,  his  life  is  made 
happier,  his  burden  lighter,  and 
his  hopes  '  stronger.  Not  only 
does  the  contented  mind  make 
other  people  happier,  but  it 
inakes  the  life  of  the  one  who 
possesses  it  more  pleasant  also. 
What  a  contrast  between  the  in- 
dividual who  is  contented  with 
what  God  has  given  him,  and 
the  one'  \Vho  is  always  complain- 
ing of  his   f^urroiinding  tircum- 


stances.  The  one  walks  among 
his  companions  with  a  heart 
'■  that  makes  all  happy,  the  other 
quarrels,  complains,  andmakes 
both  his  life  and  his  compan- 
ions a  burden.  It  is  much  bet- 
ter to  take  life  as  we  find'  it  and 
make  the  best  of  our  circum- 
stances, than  to  be  always  com- 
plainmg  about  something  that 
we  cannot  prevent.  We  can- 
not conceive  of  anything  more 
pleasant,  than  to  be  perfectly 
contented.  But  alas  1  how  of- 
ten we  wander  away  from  the 
path  that  God  has  marked  Out, 
and  travel  in  the  path  of  the  de- 
vil, by  complaining  against  God. 
If  we  always  do  our  p:  rt  God  is 
sure  to  do  his.  We  too  ofte  i 
think  that  God  is  going  to  for- 
get us  and  leave   us  to  abide 'by 
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all  consequences.  Of  course 
we  must  abide  by  all  consequen- 
ces any  way,  but  if  we  always 
do  our  part  we  need  not  be  con- 
cerned as  to  whether  we  are  go- 
ing to  prosper  or  not. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  so 
many  people  are  not  contented 
is,  they  do  not  do  their  share  of 
work.  If  we  keep  busy  attend- 
ing to  our  own  business,  we 
will  not  find  very  much  time 
for  complaining  because  we  will 
not  have  the  opportunity  to  do 
so.  But  while  it  is  pleasant  to 
be  contented  under  a  great 
many  circumstances,  yet,  there 
are  many  periods  in  the  history 
of  every  person's  life,  which  will 
not  admit  of  contentment.  Take 
the  young  man  just  starting  out 
in  life;  he  has  no 
education,  he  knows  noth- 
ing of  the  great  power  tor 
good  that  lies  within  him,  he  has 
splendid  talents  for  gaining 
knowledge.  As  he  stands  up- 
on the  threshold  of  life,  too  ig- 
norant to  see  what  lies  before 
him,  could  he  afford  to  be  con- 
tent with  what  he  is  at  present, 
rnd  never  try  for  anything  bet- 
ter? Now,  there  are  many  young 
men    living-    in    this     condition. 


They  are  simply  content  to  live 
in  any  sphere.  They  have  no 
higher  ideal  than  pleasure. 

Can  such  people  ever  rise  in 
the  estimation  of  the  world,  un- 
til they  have  born  within  them 
a  nobler  purpose  than  simply 
the  geiLing  of  the  vain  pleasures 
of  the  world  ?  If  they  cannot, 
then  the  line  for  contentment 
should  be  drawn  somewhere. 
We  have  seen  that  it  will  not  pay 
to  be  contented  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. Now  where  shall 
the  line  be  drawn?  Do  not  al- 
low your  mind  to  be  contented 
until  you  have  faithfully  dis- 
charged your  duty  and  the  line 
will  draw  itself.  Do  not  be  con- 
tent with  your  attainments  until 
your  battle  of  life  has  been  end- 
ed. But  after  you  have  done  all 
that  is  in  your  power,  then  leave 
the  rest  with  God,  and  abide  in  the 
assurancethatall  will  be  well.  If 
you  are  not  content  with  what 
God  has  done  lor  you,  stop  for 
a  moment  and  ask  yourself:  Is 
God  content  with  what  I  have 
done  for  him?  If  you  think 
that  he  he  is  not,  then  do  not 
rest  until  you  feel  that  he  is  satis- 
fied with  your  labors, 

I.  Walter  Johnson. 


THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OF  NORWAY. 


It  is  with  a  marked  degree  of 
interest  that  we  note  the  persis- 
tent efforts  put  forth  in  the  pro- 
motion of  education  in  Norway. 
All  government  officials  of  both 
church' and  state  seem  to  be  tak- 
ing a  deep  interest  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  young,  and  are  luiit- 
ed  in  their  efforts  to  speeed  its 
progress. 


We  see  that  their  prayers, 
wishes,  and  toils  are  not  in  vain, 
for  illiteracy  is  alrnpst  unknown 
among  this  people,  and  their  inr 
tellecLuality  is  inferior  to  that  of 
no  other  European  nation.  Prior 
to  1 8 14  very  little  was  done  for 
the  advancement  of  the  cause  of 
education,  but  after  this 
time  the    Norwegians    began   to 
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discuss  questions  pertaining  to 
public  instnlction.  More  inter- 
est, was  manifested  in  the  cause, 
consequently  it  began  to  ad- 
vance, and  no  signs  of  retro- 
grading have  since  been  dis- 
covered. It  has  been  growing 
and  thriving  with  wonderful  ra- 
pidity until  the  present  time.  In 
1889  a  new  code  of  school  laws 
was  promulgated.  Endeavors 
were  made  to  improve  upon  the 
former  courses  and  plans.  Let 
us  notice  the  main  teatures  of 
this  system.  It  provides  two 
distinct  laws,  one  for  the  coun- 
try and  the  other  for  the  city. 
Each  town  is  to  have  a  sufficient 
number  of  elementary  schools 
for  all  children  needing  an  edu- 
cation. Each  of  these  schools  is 
to  be  in  three  divisions  :  the  first 
for  children  from  7  to  10  years 
of  age,  the  second  for  those  from 
10  to  12,  the  third  for  those  from 
12  to  14.  The  limit  of  school 
ages  is  from  6}  to  15  years,  and 
all  children  are  to  receive  seven 
years  of  gratuitous  schooling 
unless  mentally  or  physically 
disabled.  The  hours  of  study 
are  not  to  exceed  30  a  week. 
Parents  neglecling  to  send  their 
children  to  school  after  due  noti- 
fication is  given  them  will  be  fin- 
ed. Each  elementary  school 
must  have  at  least  one  male 
teacher  and  one  female  teacher. 
These  teachers  must  be  of  high 
moral  character,  or  the  board 
will  forbid  them  to  hold  this 
position. 

Each  town  must  have  a  school 
board  for  the  purpose  of  looking 
after  the  interests  of  the  schools 
and  to  report  as  to  the  funds  re- 
quired for  the    management    of 


the  same.  There  is  also  a  com- 
mittee of  inspection  to  watch  ov- 
er a  group  of  schools,  while  the 
teachers  form  a  school  council 
to  discuss  school  needs.  The 
religious  instructions  are  presid- 
ed over  by  the  Bishop  and  Dean. 
The  law  for  the  rural  districts  is 
very  much  the  same  as  that  of 
the  city.  Each  commune  is  to 
have  a  sufficient  number  of 
schools  for  the  education  of  all 
children  between  7  and  14  years. 
Annexed  to  the  rural  elementary 
schools  are  one  or  more  con- 
tinuation schools  for  children 
between  14  and  18  years,  the 
special  aim  of  these  being  to 
consolidate  and  enlarge  upon 
the  insti  action  given  in  the  ele- 
mentary grades.  As  in  the  city, 
all  children  are  entitled  to  7 
years  of  free  schooling.  Also, 
unless  for  a  good  and  sufficient 
reason,  a  fine  will  be  imposed 
upon  parents  who  do  not  com- 
ply with  the  laws  in  neglecting 
to  send  their  children  to  school. 
The  length  of  school  terms  is  12 
weeks  annually  in  rural  dis- 
tricts. In  the  city  longer  terms 
are  found  and  the  course  of 
Siad}'-  is  more  extensive  here 
than  in  the  country.  If  any  stu- 
dent does  not  respect  his  teach- 
er he  ma}'  be  punished  with  the 
consent  of  the  principal  of  the 
school  ;  but  it  must  not  result  in 
injury  to  the  pupil.  If  the  par- 
ents are  depressed  by  poverty, 
the  text-books  and  even  clothing 
will  be  furnished  by  the  school 
board  for  Buch  unfortunates. 
The  school  is  to  be  opened  ann 
closed  with  prayer,  reading  of 
Psalms,  or  singing.  The  laws 
imply  that    50    minutes    is   long 
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enough  for  recitations.  The 
study  and  recitations  must  be  in- 
terspersed with  recesses,  gym- 
nastic exercises,  and  singing,  so 
that  neither  body  nor  mind  may 
become  fatigued.  The  total 
population  for  the  year  iS8o  is 
stated  to  be  1,913,000.  The 
children  of  school  age  at  that 
date  numbered  211,709,  but  an 
increase  in  that  is  noted  in  1888, 


when  222 ,31 7  p^^its  -of  '¥^^tfol 
age  were  reported.  The  num- 
ber of  school  circles,  each  one  of 
which  is  required  by  Iciw  to  ilia  ve 
an  elementary  school,  was  6,282. 
The  number  of  communal 
schools  for  boys  and  gii-ls  Was 
74,  pupils  5,31:3.  May  not  we 
who  are  so  ready  to  boast  61  XMr 
great  Ainerica  learn  a  scKdol 
lesson  from  little  Ndrway? 

Ora  Aldridge. 


HAS  IMMIGRATION   BEEN    BENEFICIAL. 


The  subject  of  immigration 
has  for  the  last  two  decades  at- 
tracted public  attention,  because 
of  the  immense  increase  which 
is  taking  place  as  the  years  ad- 
vance. 

It  is  also  a  question  which 
should  be  duly  considered,  as 
looking  to  future  prosperity, 
welfare  and  happiness  of  the 
Union,  of  which  we  Americans 
love  so  dearly  to  boast. 

The  ?dult  immigrant  healthy 
of  body  and  sound  of  mind,  of 
good  character  and  industrial 
habits,  intelligent,  with  some  el- 
ementary knowledge  of  our  in- 
stitutions, whether  he  is  skilled 
or  unskilled,  who  comes  to  the 
U.  S.  in  order  to  better  himself 
as  a  man,  intending  to  live  and 
die  here,  to  rear  children  to  make 
a_home,  and  to  become  a  loyal 
.  citizen,  should  be  considered  a 
cjgreat  national  gift  to  us,  and  we 
should  receive  him  with  a  hearty 
welcome,  whether  he  be  Saxon 
.!pr  Celt,  Norman,  Latin,  Slav  or 
Teuton.  Let  him  ply  his  strong 
arms  and  skilled  finrjers  with  all 
his    energy,    study     our    ways. 


learn  our  language,  and  we  hi  ay 
consider  him  in  some  respects 
an  advantage  to  us  and  we  to 
him.  Take  into  consideration  the 
marvelous  energy  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  their  gigantic  enter- 
prises, their  inventive  genius  and 
their  eminent  faculty  for  utiliz- 
ing and  applying  inventions, 
their  astonishinjj  talent  of  orf>'an- 
ization,  the  perseverance  with 
which  they  fight  against  seem- 
ingly insurmountable  obstacles  ; 
with  all  these  and  other  valua- 
bles which  are  the  prominent 
characteristics  of  the  native  citi- 
zens of  our  country,  it  would 
probably  seem  to  have  been  a 
physical  and  mtellettual  impos- 
sibility for  them,  unaided,  to  have 
controlled  and  subdued  nearly 
the  whole  N.  A.  continent,  to 
have  built  170,000  miles  of  rail- 
roads, to  have  opened  enormous 
water-ways,  and  to  have  popula- 
ted 1,500,000  sq.  miles  of  terri- 
tory, while  electricity  and  the 
steam-enirine  combined  have 
made  the  whole  continent  very 
small  and  neighborly, — all  these 
have   been  accomplished  within 
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a  single  century.  And  we  may 
tlign  say  that  such  could  not 
have  been  accomplished  to  such 
an  extent  without  the  constant 
inflow,  of  in^migr^nts. 

But  all  or  these  advan- 
tages and  even  if  they  were 
greater  than  they  are  and  could 
be  attributed  to  a  greater  extent 
to  the  assistance  of  immigration 
than  the  facts  justify,  are  too 
dearly  bought  when  we  reflect  up- 
gn  the  past  and  seethedisadvan- 
ti^ges  under  wh'ch  our  peo v»le 
have  been  working. 

For  there  are  many  that  fling 
themselves,  as  it  were,  on  the 
American  shores  with  the  pur- 
pose of  rot  promoting  themselves 
to  the  betterment  of  the  country. 
Thus  they  become  vagabonds 
and  thieves,  while  there  are  a 
few  that  come  to  labor,  with  the 
intention  of  being  bettered,  and 
to  advance  the  employer. 

They  will  approach  the  em- 
ployer and  say  :  "Let  us  in,  lower 
than  the  lowest  price  you  now 
pay  for  labor,  \ve  offer  ourselves 
tp  swell  3;our  profits." 

No^Y  what  are  the  results? 
Why  the  American  laborer  is 
underbid  and  thrown  out  of 
work  which  we  boast  was  made 
for  hini  alone. 

Thus  we  see  hundreds,  yea, 
thousands  of  employees  of  our 
country  crowding  the  streets  of 
our  cities,  wandering  across  the 
continent  from  place  to  place,half- 
clothed  and  half-starved  crying 
out  poverty,  poverty  ;  wliile  on 
the  other  hand  the  employer 
mounts  up  high  above  the  labor- 
ing class  and  turns  a  deaf  ear 
tp  their  deficient  cries,  and,  as  it 
were,  lives  in    a    nut-shell.     We 


can    see      the     effects      of  this, 
to-day  when    we    examine     tKe 
causes  of  the    panic    which    we 
are  now  witnessinij. 

Now  notice  if  you  please  the 
great  influence  the  interming- 
ling of  other  races  has  had  upon 
our  nation.  We  can  see  the  re- 
sults each  day  we  live,  and  when 
we  realize  that  the  Anglo-Saxon 
blood,  which  we  feel  proud  of, 
is  degenerating,  it  makes  our 
blood  boil  within  in  from  horror, 
indignation,  and  astonishment. 

We  see  too  plainly  how  it  is 
weakening  the  people  intellectu- 
ally. 

I  ask  you  where  are  our  great 
American  writers  at  the  present, 
those  that  can  be  compared  with' 
Irving,  Cooper,  Longfellow,  and 
Emerson,  who  have  long  since 
passed  from  this  world  to  etern- 
ity and  are  now  known  only  by 
their  great  works,  which  will 
live  on  and  on  through  the  ages 
yet  to  come.  Wh}^,  there  are 
countries  in  the  western  part  of 
the  Union  where  the  Enalish  Ian- 
guage  is  seldom,  if  ever,  heard- 

And  in  glancing  over  this" 
state  of  affairs,  it  is  difficult  to 
suppress  the  idea  that  the  day  is 
not  far  distant  when  this  repub- 
lic of  ours  will  be  invaded  from 
sea  to  sea   by    inferior  tongues. 

In  realizing  these  facts  so  for- 
cibly we  cannot  but  say  :may  the 
day  soon  come  when  the  ships 
of  the  sea  will  land  in  our  har- 
bors to  be  loaded  with  the  im- 
migi-ants  of  our  land  and  then 
set  sail  and  plough  the  surface 
of  the  mighty  deep  thus  trans- 
porting them  to  the  land  from 
whence  they  came. 

There  is  no  blood  more    pure. 
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there  is  no  character  more  noble, 
there  are  no  minds  more  fertile, 
and  there  are  no  men  rriore 
brave,  more  moral,  more  ele- 
vating than  that  and  those  of 
Anglo-Saxon  origin  and  tongue. 
And  the  sooner  America  learns 
this  and  ceases  to    mingle    with 


the  slums  of  Europe  and  the 
dfcgs  of  creation  which  pass  in 
through  our  open  doors  for  em- 
igrants, the  better  it  will  be  for 
the  people  and  the  more  glorious 
will  be  the  results  for  our  race 
and  the  Union. 

J.  E.  Rawls. 


A  NEW  SPHERE  FOR   WOMAN, 


Aristotle,  the  great  Greek  phil- 
osopher said  :  "There  are  three 
classes  of  people  who  cannot  act 
lor  themselves.These  three  are  the 
slave,  the  child,  and  the  woman. 
The  slave  has  no  willpower,  that 
of  the  child  is  incomplete,  and 
that  ot  woman  powerless,"  But 
long  before  the  timeoi  Aristotle, 
and  even  as  far  back  as  authen- 
tic history  goes,  the  rights  of  wo- 
man were  perfectly  ignored. 

In  Greece  and  Rome  we  no- 
tice her  beginning  to  rise  into 
prominence,  until  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus  when  she  is  put  back 
into  her  primitive  position.  Men 
said  then  and  some  say  now,  al- 
though surrounded  by  the  many 
advantages  of  enlightenment 
which  this  age  has  blessed  us 
with,  that  the  debauchery  oi 
woman  caused  the  overthrow  of 
the  Roman  Republic.  How- 
ever, we  can  see  more  probable 
reasons  for  her  fall.  We  may 
attribute  a  great  part  of  the 
destruction  of  Rome  to  the  am- 
bition, the  shrewdnes  of  the 
Ca2sars,but  there  is  another  factor 
which  probably  may  be  mightier 
than  all  others.  Rome  was  an 
attractive  Republic  just  as  ours 
is  today.  Her  greatness,  her  pros- 
perity, her  comparative  freedom 


attracted  not  only  other  peoples 
but  other  nations  to  her.  This 
mongrel  flock  of  peoples  and  na- 
tions had  not  been  schooled  as  the 
early  Romans  had  been  in  the 
political  wisdom  sufficient  to 
maintain  such  a  republic.  They 
were,  indeed,  like  young  pro- 
fligates who  inherit  wealth 
instead  of  making  it ;  they  do  not 
know  how  to  preserve  it  as  those 
who  gather  experience  with  their 
natural  accumulations,  and  when 
Rome  became  so  sick  with  an 
overloaded  stomach  of  the  scums 
of  the  countries,  all  having  dif- 
ferent opinions,  that  she  could 
no  longer  survive  but  perish, 
just  as  ours  will  if  she  does  not 
possess  a  sufficiently  powerful 
political  stomach  to  digest  the 
influx  of  the  foreign  element  that 
is  entering  her  shores  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  We  have 
a  great  deal  of  faith  in  our  na- 
tional strength,  but  if  she  does 
fall  it  certainly  cannot  be  laid  to 
the  possession  of  too  great  liberty 
by  our  Arrerican  women. 

It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  pic- 
ture to  your  minds  the  situa- 
tion of  woman  today,  yet  since 
it  is  our  intention  to  show 
"where  she  is  tending"  it  is  nec- 
essary that   we    skow  her  con- 
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commands  her  to  remain  there 
and  accept  or  refuse  such  offers 
as  may  be  made.  True  women 
have  choice  between  their  suitors 
if  they  have  more  than  one,  but  it 
is  generally  "synonymous  with 
a  choice  between  two  evils." 

What  a  wonder  that  some 
strong  woman  natures  have 
burst  the  bonds  and  steeled  their 
hearts  against  the  shafts  of  ridi- 
cule and  derision.  "Manage 
as  they  may,"  says  Nichols,"girls 
have  to  wait  for  opportunities  ; 
and  there  is  generally  a  great 
temptation  to  accept  the  first  for 
fear  of  never  having  another." 

Diffidence  often  prevents  gen- 
tlemen from  proposing  to  their 
"sweet-hearts"  when  they  hold 
positions  with  themselves  ;  and 
under  such  circumstances  the 
ladies  would  often  help  them  out, 
if  custom  did  not  forbid  it. 
I  remember  a  very  interesting 
circumstance  of  this  kind.  A 
very  worthy  young  man  visited 
a  young  lad}^  of  equal  worth,  and 
continued  calling  frequently  for 
fifteen  years.  By  this  time  the 
patience  of  the  young  woman 
had  become  exhausted,  and  she 
desiring  to  bring  matters  to  a 
crisis,  informed  her  lover  that 
she  was  going  to  leave  the  city. 
"Are  you,"  says  he,  "what  shall 
I  do  and  when  will  you  return?" 
"I  know  not  what  you  will  do, 
neither  do  I  know  when  I  will 
return,  and  now  if  you  want 
me  say  so  and  take  me,  for  this 
is  your  last  opportunity."  He 
took  the  hint,  and  they  were 
soon  married.  After  he  had 
been  married  for  some  time,  he 
said.  "Wife,  why  did  you  not 
say    the    word     sooner     for    we 


tinned  development,  and  by  that 
means  prove  one  theory  as  to 
her  future  situation. 

Regardless  of  jealousy  and 
ancient  customs  we  see  her 
pressing  on  to  the  front.  She  is 
allowed  more  privileges  today  in 
many  respects  than  man  ;  they 
are  preachers,  lawyers,  doctors, 
teachers,  and  merchants  ;  and 
they  are  even  in  politics,  striv- 
ing for  the  highest  offices  in  our 
republic.  Now  the  question 
naturally  arises  where  will  she 
be  next? 

I  look  into  the  near  future  and 
imagine  I  can  see  her  throw 
down  her  broom  and  dish-rag 
which  she  has  been  using  so 
faithfully.  Her  brother  in  broad- 
cloth will  no  longer  saddle  his 
horse  to  go  "courting,"  as  some 
of  our  fellows  say.  But  she  is 
the  one  now,  who  will  order  her 
vehicle  to  be  brought  forth  r  nd 
she  will  take  her  flight  to  the 
one  she  has  been  smiling  and 
looking  at  so  long,  and  will  there 
whisper  something  into  the  poor 
blushing  fellow's  ear  that  flies 
like  electricity  through  every 
nerve  and  joint.  What !  you 
may  say,  ask  a  fellow  to  marry 
them?  Yes,  why  not?  Have 
not  women  perferences  which 
the}-  have  a  natural  right  to  in- 
dicate as  well  as  men  ?  Custom 
is  a  powerful  law-maker  but  not 
always  a  just  one.  It  opens  to 
man  a  wide  field  for  industry 
and  the  accumulation  of  wealth; 
to  woman  he  gives  a  "six  by 
eight"  room  in  which  she  must 
labor  in  penury  until  she  can 
obtain  absolution  by  marriage. 
And  then  to  crown  all,  if  she 
wishes  to   marry,    the  old  tryant 
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might  have  been  married  fifteen 
years  ago  as  well  as  now  if  you 
had  only  said  the  word." 

It  belongs  to  the  young  ladies 
of  this  age  to  work  a  reform  in 
this  matter.  They  must  "de- 
clare their  independence  and 
sustain  each  other  in  it."  And 
now  if  some  of  our  young  ladies 
are    informed    by    some    of    the 


bashful  boys  that  Miss  Some- 
body has  actually  asked  Mr. 
Somebody  to  marry  her  they 
must  not  cough  and  join  in  with 
him  in  ridiculing  the  heroic  girl, 
but  unite  with  one  accord  in 
praising  her  for  her  courage, 
and  lash  with  sarcasm  the  mas- 
culine gossip  who  heralded 
the  report  to  them. 

H.  C.  Simpson. 


EVILS  TO  BE  REMEDIED. 


The  U.  S.  is  situated  for  prog- 
ress as  no  other  nation.  "With 
her  lakes  on  the  north,  the  warm 
gulf  of  the  south,  and  between 
the  stormy  deeps,  she  is  easily 
the  superior  of  all  other  nations 
in  her  natural  facilities  for  carry- 
ing on  commerce,  and  for  com- 
ing within  an  easy  touch  of  all 
the  world. 

She  is  blessed  with  a  moder- 
ate climate,  and  a  soil  that  pro- 
duces everything  for  the  needs 
and  wants  of  mankind.  Her 
mountains  are  filled  with  coal, 
iron  and  gold  ready  to  yield  their 
richest  treasures.  It  is  a  coun- 
try of  schools  and  churches.  In 
short,  we  have  all  the  advantages 
that  we  could  ask.  Our  country 
ought  to  move  Onward  and  up- 
ward to  prosperity  ;  but  alas  I  it 
is  difTerent.  We  hear  of  pover- 
ty and  discontent  from  sea  to 
sea.  If  there  is  any  class  of 
people  that  deserves  wealth,  it 
is  those  that  occupy  the  rural 
districts,  and  support  the  nation  ; 
yet,  they  are  overpowered  by  the 
rich,  and  their  commodities  are 
hardly  salable.  Monopolies 
have  been  working  against  the 


farmers,  until,  taking  them  as  a 
whole,  they  lose  money  every 
year.  This  state  of  affairs  has 
been  going  on  until  there  are  to- 
day nine  million  mortgages  re- 
corded in  Washington.  The 
farmers  are  discouraged  and 
driven  from  their  homes  by  pov- 
erty. Their  farms  are  sold  to 
immigrants,  as  is  shown  by  the 
foreigners  out  West.  In  some 
sections,  the  foreign  tongue  is 
dominant,  in  the  home,  in  the 
school,  and  in  the  church.  In 
these  places,  or  many  of  them  at 
least,  wheat  sells  for  40c.  per 
bus!  cl,  oats  for  12  c,  desirable 
beuf  from  i-^  to  3c.  per  lb.,  and 
corn  is  often  burnt  for  fuel. 

Cotton  cannot  be  raised  for 
s^ven  cents  per  lb.,  neither  can 
peanuts  for  two.  The  farmers 
are  disheartened  and  say,  "Life 
is  not  worth  living."  This  Con- 
gress must  see  to  the  welfare  of 
its  country,  or  she  will  be  going 
downward  as  fast  as  she  came 
upward. 

What  does  the  panic  of  '93 
mean  ?  When  factories  and  oth- 
er places  of  labor  closed  their 
doors   against   their    employees, 
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the  result  was  that  ten  millions 
of  laborers  had  no  where  to  get 
work  and  nothing  to  eat.  The 
condition  of  this  country  is  not 
much  better  now  than  it  was 
last  ^'■ear.  Tramps  and  beggars 
are  foundin  every  section. 

In  our  great  cities,  the  finan- 
cial crisis  has  reached  its  climax. 
In  New  York  City  100,000  peo- 
ple cannot  find  work,  and  many 
are  in  a  starving  condition.  In 
the  tenement  section,  where 
200,000  live  to  the  sq  mile,  with 
six  to  eight  in  one  room,  where 
poverty  is  king,  and  happiness 
is  fled,  the  people  are  in  a  criti- 
cal condition.  The  charity  so- 
cieties, and  like  organizations 
have  kept  the  unemployed  living 
ever  since  last  summer. 

In  Chicago  the  monetary  af- 
fairs are  even  worse  than  in  New 
York.  It  is  reported  that  there 
are  from  100,000  to  150,000  la- 
borers out  of  employment,  and 
no  conceivable  way  of  getting 
work.  Want  is  knocking  at 
every  one's  door,  and  at  one 
time  2,000  persons  were  found 
starving,  A  few  months  ago, 
a  hungry  mob  ran  over  a  woman 
and  killed  her  while  she  was 
trying  to  obtain  food  for  her  star- 
ving children.    The  good  people 


of  the  White  City,  are  doing 
verything  they  can  for  the  want 
and  needy. 

It  is  time  for  something  per- 
manent to  be  done.  The  U.  S. 
has  been  tottering  long  enough. 
There  is  something  wrong,  and 
the  fault  is  with  the  law-makers. 
Our  fertile  lands  have  produced 
more  bread  stuff's  than  we  can 
consume,  yet  people  are  starving 
to  death  in  the  land  of  plenty. 
The  mother  country  with  all 
her  disadvantages  is  in  a  better 
financial  condition  than  her  off"- 
spring. 

Let  the  Old  World  send  in  her 
produce  free  of  charge  and  you 
will  see  the  40,000  families  out 
of  12,000,000  who  own  one  half 
of  the  wealth  in  this  Union,  bow 
their  heads  in  sadness,  for  they 
cannot  make  their  millions  so 
easy. 

Move  monopolies,  trusts  and 
combines,  and  low  prices  for 
produce  and  labor  will  flee. 
Stop  undesirable  immigrants, 
and  poverty  will  be  buried. 

Put  men  in  office  that  love 
their  country  more  than  money 
and  we  will  have  right  laws. 

Banish  the  causes  of  non-pro- 
gression, and  we  wall  be  a  pro- 
gressive people. 

A.  R.  Lawrence. 


THE  DESIRE  FOR  WEALTH. 


Nearly  every  citizen  of  this 
fair  land  of  ours,  has  implanted 
in  his  heart  the  desire  to  become 
wealthy. 

It  may  be  that  one  ol  a  thous- 
and may  become  rich,  and  the 
otlier  nine  hundred  and    ninety- 


ne  will  fall  fa  r  short  of  their 
noble  aim.  On  the  one  hand 
many  have  become  millionaires, 
while  on  tho  other  so  many  have 
fallen  to  the  lowest  state  of  pov- 
erty and  degradation.  A  pover- 
ty-stricken man,  hasn't  much  de- 
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sire  to  attain  wealth,  if  so,pover- 
ty  would  not  prevail. 

This  country  affords  so  many 
advantages  for  a  man  to  start 
with  the  dollar  and  in  a  few 
years  possess  the  million.  Just 
look  for  a  moment  at  the  manu- 
facturing industries  of  the 
North,  the  fine  fisheries  of  the 
East,  the  tropical  climates  and 
the  luscious  fruits  ot  the  South, 
and  the  fine  mines  of  the  West. 
What  better  advantages  could 
one  ask  for? 

All  this  affords  men  the  op- 
portunity of  making  their  start 
and  then  of  mounting  higher, 
and  finally  of  possessing  much 
wealth.  Many  have  tried  this, 
and  in  nearly  every  case  have 
proven  successful. 

The  North  and  West  have 
more  rich  men  than  the  South 
and  East,  because  the  means  of 
the  former  are  much  greater  and 
their  resources  more  abundant. 
The  North  with  its  fine  manufac- 
turies,  the  West  with  its  gold  and 
coal  mines,  the  finest  in  the 
world,  afford  more  employment 
for  laborers  than  any  other  part 
of  the  world.  The  railroads  that 
traverse  this  country  from  center 
to  circumference  and  the-  great 
steam-ships  that  sail  from  con- 
tinent to  continent,  have  been 
the  means  by  which  many  men 
have  attained  wealth.  But  the 
greatest  means  by  which  one  can 
acquire  wealth  is  to  have  a  good 
education.  The  doors  of  the  col- 
leges and  universities  of  this 
country  are  open  to  admit  those 
who  wish  an  education.  This  is 
the  key  that  unlocks  the  door  of 
fortune.  A  man  doesn't  make  a 
fortune  in  a  day,  or  a  year,  or 
probably  never,  but  if  he    strives 


to  make  life  a  success,  and  al- 
lows no  stumbling  blocks  to  fall 
in  his  way,  he  will  never  be  re- 
duced to  poverty. 

The  coal  mines  of  Pennsysl- 
vania,  and  the  gold  mines  of 
California,  are  places  where 
many  men  have  made  fortunes, 
and  the  way  is  still  open  for  as 
many  more. 

Some  may  say  as  long  as  the 
so  called  financial  panic  hangs 
over  the  country,  noman  can  be- 
come rich.  But  the  hard  times 
will  not  stare  us  in  the  face  al- 
ways. All  the  money  is  not  en- 
tirely out  of  the  country.  It  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  wealthy,  and 
soon  the  clouds  of  hard  times 
will  be  dispersed,  the  winds  will 
be  hushed,  the  threating  waves 
will  sink  again  upon  the  sea,  the 
stars  will  shine  brighter  than 
ever  before,  and  the  times  will 
be  better. 

If  a  man  has  the  grit  in  him, 
the  vim  about  him  and  the  de- 
termination to  gain  wealth  he 
will  do  it.  The  wolf  may  be  at 
his  door,  hard  times  may  come 
troubles  may  appear,  but  if  he 
has  his  eyes  set  firmly  on  the 
gold  the  gold  he  will  reach  and 
the  fortune  he  will  gain.  When 
the  train  of  fortune  has  arrived 
at  a  man's  house,  he  has  reach- 
ed the  top,  he  looks  forth  upon 
the  edge  of  the  forest,  where  the 
rocks  were  very  jagged,  like  the 
crest  of  a  quarr}^.  His  life's 
work  is  over,  his  fortune  is 
gained,  his  rest  is  then  unkroken 
and  his  slumbers  are  sweet.  We 
should  all  strive  to  reach  the 
goal.  We  should  grasp  the  da}^ 
but  little  relying  on  the  morrow, 
for  fortune  rules  the  world. 

John  P.  Lee. 
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Miscellany. 


LOCALS. 


S.  M.  SMITH,    EDITOR. 


"Unies  par  Amour." 

"Nil  Desperandutn." 

"Finitimur  in  Adversum." 

Good-bye  to  '93 — Welcome  '94. 

Will  you  pleaj^e  give  u$  your 
Subscription  ? 

The  Corbett-Mitchell  fight  cost 
$40,000. 

Everything  moves  along 
smoothly  and  everybody,  we  be- 
lieve, is  doing  good  work. 

The  base-ball  teams  have  been 
organized  and  will  play  whenev- 
er the  weather  will  permit.  Ten- 
mis  still  holds  its  place  among 
our  out-door  games. 

The  Spring  Term  of '94  opens. 
Another  five  months,  and  then 
commencement.  We  look  for- 
ward to  that  time  with  pleasure 
and  hope  to  have  many  ot  our 
friends  with  us. 

We  would  like  to  speak  pri- 
vately with  our  alumni  and  in- 
form them  that  we  need  their 
help.     Of  the  fourteen  who  have 


gone  out  from  our  College  onl}'' 
two  have  their  names  on  «<ar 
subscription  list.  Fellows,  this 
is  a  shame.  What  do  you  think 
about  it? 

An  old  man's  advice  to  a  Sen- 
ior :  "My  fren'  don't  never  be 
taken  to  the  use  of  baccer.  I 
never  would,  but  when  I  was  a 
chap  I  was  sorter  of  a  watery 
natur  an  my  folks  tole  me  it 
would  make  me  spet  a  heap." 

We  wish  to  ask  the  pardon  ot 
the  public  for  the  deficiency  in 
the  local  department  of  our  last 
issue.  Owing  to  negligence  on 
the  part  of  some  body  about  half 
the  matter  for  that  department 
did  not  appear. 

A  word  to  subscribers  : 
We  are  confident  that  some 
of  our  subscribers  think  we  are 
very  negligent.  Some  have 
complained  because  they  did 
not  receive  the  Monthly  promp- 
ly.  Allow  us  to  explain.  For 
several  reasons  we  have  been 
able  to  publish  only  three  issues 
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so  far  this  year.  This  accounts 
for  your  not  receiving  a  copy 
every  month.  Please  understand 
that  it  is  not  our  purpose  to 
cheat  you  :  We  are  anxious  to 
give  you  value  received  for  your 
dollar,  and  it  you  do  not  get  the 
required  number  of  copies  please 
inform  us  and  we  will  attend  to 
it.  We  are  always  glad  to  cor- 
rect errors.  So  don't  hesitate  to 
write  to  us. 

Laboratory  Commandments, 
to  be  observed  by  the  students 
in  Chemistry : 

I.  Thou  shalt  have  no  other 
book  besides  thy  manual  before 
thee. 

2;  Thou  must  labor  hard  all 
of  thy  extra  time  and  perform  all 
thine  experiments  against  the 
day  of  reckoning,  for  in  a  lew 
days  Prof,  arranged  the  Labora- 
tory and  placed  the  chemicals 
therein. 

3.  Thou  must  be  very  careful 
lest  thou  killestthy  fool  self, 

4.  Thou  shalt  not  steal,  but 
when  in  need,  "hook." 

5.  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy 
neighbor's  test-tubes,  nor  his 
chemicals,  nor  his  lamps,  nor  his 
alcohol,  nor  any  thing  that  is  thy 
neighbor's. 

6.  Thou  shalt  not  treat  thine 
own  manual  just  as  thy  neigh- 
bor's is  treated. 

7.  Remember  thy  table  to 
keep  it  clean. 

8  Thou  shalt  not  take  into  thy- 
self Lead  Acetate  lest  thy  health 
be  impaired. 

9.  Thou  should'st  not  create  in 
thine  heart  a  love  for  making 
sulphureted  Hydrogen. 

10.  Thou  should'st  not  under 


any  circumstances  consider  thy 
self  chemist  enough  to  make  dy- 
namite, nor  nitro-glycerine. 

The  best  'quarter-back'  is  the 
one  returned  by  the  man  to  whom 
you  lent  it. 

PERSONALS. 


A  Senior  wishes  to  "evolute" 
into  a  Prof,  so  that  she  will  not 
have  to  study  Evolution. 

Miss  W.  of  the  Junior  class  says 
the  promenading  at  receptions  is 
growing  "monopolous." 

A  certain  Junior  falls  on  his 
math.  Says  that  he  thinks  now 
of  making  that  his  Elective  in  his 
Senior  year. 

We  are  glad  to  welcome 
amongst  us  as  a  student  Mr. 
Shepherd,  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  E.  Moffitt  (class  of  '93) 
stopped  over  with  us  a  few  days 
ago  on  his  way  home  from  Berk- 
ley, Va.,  where  he  has  been  teach- 
ing. 

Miss  Allene  Belle  of  Yellow 
Springs,  Ohio,  spent  some  time 
in  our  town  recently.  We  are 
always  glad  to  welcome  visi- 
tors. 

A  certain  fellow  says  that  girls 
should  bear  in  mind  that  love- 
knots  must  be  tied  with  one 
beau. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Stroud  and  family 
are  now  residents  of  Greensboro. 
We  regret  very  much  to  have 
such  good  people  move  from  our 
midst.  We  remember  them 
kindl}^  and  our  best  wishes  go 
with  them. 
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The  following  are  the  officers 
and  representatives  of  the  class 
of  '94. 

President,  W.  P.  Lawrence. 

Secretar}^  D.  W.  Cochran. 

Orators,  R.  T.  Hurley,  and 
W.  J.  Laine. 

Historian,  Miss  Rowena  Mof- 
fitt. 

Poet,  J.  H.  Jones. 

Prophet,  W.  H.  Boone. 

Petition  to  the  Faculty  : 
"Mr.  Faculty,  I  wants  to  take 
Law  Commercial  and  geogaphy 
besides  what  I'se  already  got. 
If  you  ain't  a-mind  to  let  me  take 
that  vou  needent  gim-me  noth- 
in'. 

Most  trul}^ 

Yore  Student. 

The  following  have  been  elect- 
ed as  Representatives  and  Mar- 
shals for  Commencement  : 

REPS. 

Clio  Society. 

C.  C.  Ellis,  A.  R.  Lawrence. 

Philologian    Society. 
S.  M,  Smith,  J.  W.  Harrell. 

Psiphelian  Society. 
Miss  Annie  Lee  Gardner,  Miss 
Irene  Clements. 

MARSHALS. 

Clio  Society. 

D.  R.  Burch,  Chief;  F.  A.  Hol- 
laday,  J.  P.  Lee. 

Phi.  Society. 

E.  A.  Crawford,  Chief;  W.  H. 
Young,  J.  T.  Cobb. 

Public  Debate  Friday  even- 
ing, March  23,  1894.  Qiiery  : 
Resolved  that  North  Carolina 
should  have  a  compulsory  edu- 
cation six-  months  in  the  year. 


Aff. 
Jno.     M.     Cook,  Phi.  ;    J.     F. 
Ravvls,  Clio. 

Neg. 
W.   H.   Boone,   Clio.;   D.    W. 
Cochran,  Phi. 

MARSHALS. 

Phi.  Society. 
C.    E.    Newman,    C.  W.  Har- 
rell. 

Clio.    Society. 
W.  L.  Cutchin,  W.  A.  Smith. 

A  certain  "prep."  says  he  has 
plenty  of  money  and  will  send 
home  for  his  horse  and  buggy 
just  before  Commencement. 
Look  out,  ladies  !  ! 

(Senior  to  shoemaker)  :  "Say, 
old  man,  do  you  always  some- 
times have  lying 'round  here  any 
nice  pieces  of  French  calfskin — 
something  fit  to  make  a  good 
razor  strop — that  you  might  give 
to  a  fellow  without  any  injury  to 
yourself  or  profit  to  any  one 
else?" 

(Shoemaker  confused): 
"Sir?" 

(That  Senior  will  make  a 
good  financier.) 


COLLEGE    ADVERTISE- 
MENTS. 


Lost. — All     interest    in    life. 
Blighted  love  ! 

Left. — Mr.  S.  when  another 
fellow  took  his  girl. 

Lost. — My  temper.  Finder 
will  please  keep  it. 

For  Rent. — Marks  recently 
made  by  the  class  in  Logic. 

Wanted. — More  interest  taken 
in  The  Monthly. 
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For  Rent. — ^The  privilege  of 
writing  Commencement  speech- 
es.    Apply  to  the  "Reps." 

Lost. — Sixty  golden  mo- 
ments. Finder  will  please  use 
them  to  the  best  advantage. 

Wanted. — One  dozen  active 
persons  to  find  the  janitor  when 
his  services  are  needed. 


CLIPPINGS. 


W.  J.  LAINE,    EDITOR. 


a    certain    "prep." 

down    stairs — his 

Finder  will  please 


Lost. — By 
while    going 
equilibrium, 
return  it. 

Wanted. — Half  dozen  barbers 
to  Wait  on  certain  young  men  as 
soCta  as  possible. 

Lost  by  a  Junior. — All  of  the 
third  recitation  period.  His 
room-mate  will  please  call  at  the 
office  and  render  ea^^use  for  not 
waking  him  up. 

For  Rent. — Ha^  dozen  sweet- 
hearts. Those  indeed  of  such 
Commodities  please  apply  to 
Iwo  Juniors. 

Wanted  those  who  have  hook- 
ed magazines  from  the  Reading 
Room  to  return  them. 

Given  Away. — The  privilege 
of  standing  a  Logic  "Exam." 
Those  interested  call  on  Mr.  C. 

Lost  by  a  Senior. — All  desire 
for  wearing  any  kind  of  finery 
except  kid  gloves,  walking  cane, 
"side-burns,"  and  hair  pins. 

Wanted. — All  people  in  town 
to  stop  planting  onions. 

Wanted  by  a  Junior. — A  night 
cap  for  his  room-mate.  Some 
one  will  please  answer  at  once. 

Wanted. — A  "Kodak"  for 
Commencement.  Apply  to  one 
of  the  Faculty. 


The  University  of  Berlin  gives 
students  their  choice  of  716 
courses  of  lectures. 

Who  wrote  the  most  Dicke^is, 
Warren  or  Bulwer?  Warren 
wrote,  "Now  and  Then,"  Bulwer 
wrote  "Night  and  Morning," 
and  Dickens  wrote  "All  the  Year 
Round." 

"I  never  shut  up  until  I'm 
licked,"  said  the  envelope.  "Non- 
sense !  I'm  on  to  you,"  replied 
the  postage  stamp  ;  "you're 
ready  to  leave  the  moment  you're 
addressed." 

Nice  life  a  married  man  leads, 
when  every  time  he  asks  his 
wife  for  a  hot  cup  of  tea,  he 
knows  she'll  make  it  hot  for  him.; 

Mammma — "My  darling,  have 
you  been  a  real  good  girl  this 
Summer?" 

Daughter — "Yes,  indeed,  I've 
been  a  best  girl." 

Mr.  M. —  (very  tenderly) — 
"Darling,  your  are  the  first  girl 
I  ever  loved." 

Miss  N. — "Oh  pshaw !  you 
can't  imagine  how  much  fun  you 
have  missed." 

Prof.  M. — "A  fool  can  ask  a 
question  that  two  wise  men  could 
not  answer. 

Junior — "Then  I  suppose  that's 
why  so  many  of  us  flunk." 

A  lady  wishes  to  know  if  we 
believe  in  cures  "by  laying  on 
of  hands."  We  do,  madam, 
most  fervently.  But  a  slipper 
or  shingle  is  much  better, 
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The  following  inscription  was 
found  on  a  stone  on  the  Alps. 

liv        Sinn    transgrcs      prucur     damn 
A      ing         er's  sion  ed      ation 

dy     fiedeem       pas       purchas     salv 

Why  is  the  -commemoration  of 
Christs'  birth  a  fixed  date,  while 
that  of  his  death  is  movable? 

The  teacher  said — "And  what 
is  space?"  The  trembling  stu- 
dent replied,  I  cannot  tell  exact- 
ly, but  I  am  sure  that  I  have  it 
in  my  head.'' 

The  United  States  is  the  only 
country  in  the  world,  that  spends 
more  money  upon  education, 
than  upon  war  or  preparation  for 
war. 

Prof,  of  Psychology — What  is 
love? 

Chem,  Student — Love  is  a 
volatile  precipitate,  and  marriage 
a  solvent  in  which  it  quickly  dis- 
solves. 

The  girl  who  will  not  chew 
gum,  has  some  gum-shun  about 
her. 

Smith,  is  vour  sweetheart  a 
factory  girl? 

Yes,  perfectly  satis-factory. 

Harvard  Universit}^  has  gradu- 
ated over  17,000  students. 

In  six  years  nearly  400  stu- 
dents of  the  Prussian  schools  have 
CO  nmi.Ued  suicide  on  account  of 
failure  in  examinations. 

A  recp'.pt  for  lemon  pie  vague- 
ly adds :  "Then  sit  on  the 
stove  and  stirconstantly,"-justas 
if  any  body  could  sit  on  a  stove 
without  stirring  constantly. 


A  "newie,"  while  passing 
across  the  campus  saw  a  tennis 
net  and  remarked.  "Well  I'll 
be  doomed — I  don't  see  anv 
creeks  about  here  to  set  that  ar 
thing  in" 


EXCHANGE  NOTES. 


IRENE    CLEMENTS,    EDITOR. 

The  December  issue  of  The 
Trinity  Archive  is  before  us, 
and  in  it  we  find  many  excellent 
articles.  This  is  one  of  our  best 
exchanges  and  we  always  find 
pleasure  in  perusing  its  contents. 
Especially  do  we  find  some  in- 
teresting and  well  written  ar- 
ticles in  the  last  number.  Among 
the  articles  of  note  are,  "How 
Should  we  Treat  Our  Crimin- 
als," and  "Should  The  States 
Do  More  for  Educatioi  ."  The^e 
are,  indeed,  worthy  of  notice 
and  reflect  credit  upon  the  writ- 
ers, the  magazine,  and  the  in- 
stitution. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  The 
Eatonian  is  coming  to  the  front. 
The  number  for  January  is  on 
our  table,  and  in  it  we  find  some 
interesting  reading  matter.  We 
feel  sure,  that  ere  long,  thi  will 
rank  among  the  leading  college 
magazines  and  will>b.^  an  honor 
to  its  college. 

The  Wake  Forest  Student  is 
always  on  hand  and  we  are  ever 
glad  when  it  makes  its  appear- 
ance. The  Student  is  alwa3's 
filled  with  interesting  articles, 
a  A  any  one  will  be  entertained 
and  benefited  by  reading    them. 
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In  the  January  number,  we 
would  call  attention  to  "The 
Minister"  and  "The  Roman 
Youth."  And  while  we  are  speak- 
ing of  this  magazine,  we  would 
mention  "A  Proposition"  in  the 
December  number.  Ihese  are 
articles  worthy  of  praise  and  de- 
serve the  consideration  of  any 
one. 


We  are  glad  to  find  on  our 
exchange  table,  the  Richmond 
College  Messenger.  This  maga- 
zine speaks  for  itself  and  shows 
that  it  is  in  the  hands  of  good 
editors.  The  January  number 
io  interesting.  "Be  a  Man"  and 
"Pluck,  Not  Luck,  Makes  the 
Man"  are  especially  good. 


Located  on  the  N.  C.  R.  R. 
Twenty-one  miles  from 
Greensboro,  four  miles 
from  Burlington. 

Session  began  Sept.   ist. 
FOR  FURTHER  PARTICULARS  WRITE  TO  f^     ^y;vrl3 

^W.  8.  LOjVG^  33  D^  Pres 


».  W.  C.  HA 

STEAM     DYE     WOEZS, 

SOUTH  BLOUNT  STREET,  RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

IT  IS  POSITIVELY    TIJE    MOST    RELIABLE  HOUSE  FOR 


UilEi  ©LiTHIHi. 

^*"Send  Sample  Job,  which  will  be  shipped  to  you  Free  of  Charge. 
Address  all  orders  to  D.  W.  C.  HARRIS,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


POR-TIV-X.Y=13 


*  heap  board.    NoTacation.    Enter  any  time.      Address, 

J.  F.  DuAUGt'ON,  Prea't.,  Nashville,  Tenn, 


A  COMPLETE 

WearorecciTingour  FALL  STOCK  of  GLO  THING  HATS  FURNISHING  GOODS- 
\Vo  have  juet  roturned  from  the  Northern  Markets  where  we  spent  about  two  weeks  in  select- 
ing  our     stock,    and    we    hare    bou^^'ht  goods    iit    the   VERY    LOWEST     CASH 
F  R  I  C  E  S     and    expect    to    giVe    our  customers    tlie    benefit  of     these       L  o  W 

PRICES. 
We  h:ive  sold  our  iSprlng  and  Summer  Goodfl  down  very  close,  so  our  stook  this  fall 
will  be  a  C  O  M  P  L  E  T  E    N  E  W    8  T  O  0  K. 
Wo  can  show  jou  all  the  Latest  Styles  in    MENS   A  O  Y  '  S  CHILDREN'S   C  L  ()  T  H- 
I  N  G,    U  A  T  8,  and  other  goods  canied  in  our  line. 

E.  i.  riiHiLATE. 

W.  R.  RANKIN.  Manao-er. 

230  i5.  Elm  St.,  GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 

D.  jNT.  Kirkpatriok, 

«'     FURNITURE     ** 

CARPETS,    MATTINGS,    OIL    CLOTHS,    TRUNKS,    WINDOW 
SHADES,  PICTURE  MOULDINGS. 

230  S.  Kim  St  Greensboi  o.  IST  C 

E.  B.  KIRKPATRICK,  Manager. 
Wm.  E.  Mattock,  Salesman. 


Wholesalo 
and  Recall 

Dealer  in 


B.  A.  SELLARS  &  SON. 

HEADQUAPvTERS  FOR 


m 


NICE  ASSORTMENT  OF  NEW  STYLES  IN  DRESS  GOODS. 

BURLINGTON,  N.  G. 


hm 


>m 


m 


'^Jm 


^ij^ 


WE  HAVE  OVER     ^aUUU    PAIRS  OF  SHOES  FOR  YOU 

TO  SELECT   EROM. 

J.  M.  HENDRIX,  &  CO., 

221   South  Elm  St.,  GREENSBORO    N.  C. 


mm.  mmm^  w«  tsir  ©^ 

Examiner  in  the  Practice  of  Medi- 
cine. 


'e   li^  <9 


•9 


Leading  Jeweler 

BURLINGTON,  N.  C. 

^jfV'iL  cl'-^.s  wck  on  shoii;  not.ce. 


J-  A.  LONG, 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW- 


E.  M.  CALDCLEUGII.  &  BRO. 

Dealers   in    China,    Glassware,     etc, 

Fine  Lamps  and  Chandaliers 

a    Specialty, 

19    S.  Elm  St.  Greensboro,    N.   C 


LIVERY  STABLE 

AT 

ELON  COl.LEGK 

Hacks  and  Buggies,  with  nice 
teams  furnished  at  reasonable 
prices.  Drayage  well  ateend- 
ed  to.  Your  patronage  is  re- 
spectfully solicited. 
J.  B.  GERINGER,  Prop'r, 


W  Grand  Bducator. 


INTERNA  TIONAL 

''7,-?:::^4:}.^f'-DICTIONAR  Y 

SucceBsor  of  the 
"Unabridged." 
Ten  years  were  spent  In 
revising,  100  editors   em- 
ployed, and  over  ^300,000 
expended. 

Mvery  Person  who 

reads  and  writes  should 
own  this  Dictionary.  It 
quickly  and  correctly  an- 
swfltt  the  questions  con- 
stantly arising  concerning 
words  —  their  history, 
spelling,     pronunciation, 

meaning,  etc. 

A  lyibrary  in  Ituelf.  it  also  gives  in  a 
form  convenient  lor  ready  reference  the  facts  often 
wanted  concerning  eminent  persons,  ancient  and 
modem ;  noted  flctitlons  p««*»ns  and  places ;  the 
countries,  cities,  towns,  and  natural  features  of  the 
globe;  translation  of  foreign  <juotation8,  words, 
»nd  proverbs;  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

This  Work  is  Invaluable  in  the  house- 
bold,  and  to  the  teacher,  scholar,  professional  man 
and  self -educator. 

Sold  by  AU  Booksellers. 

G.dtC.Merriam  Co.,Bah>rs,  f        -^ 

SpHngfleld,  Mass.  /  "WEBSTER'S 

i»-Send  for  free  prospectufl  oontaln- 
Um  specimen  pages,  UlustraUons,  etc 


S.  L 

LEADING 
PHOTOGRAPHER. 


Finest 
Work 

At 

Short 

Notice. 


Complete^ 
Line 
Of 
Frnmes. 


Give  me  a  call. 


GREENSBORO,  N .  C 

SOUTH  P:LM  ST. 


What  Are  You  Going  to  Do  This  Sum- 
mer?   Can  You  Beat  This? 

How  a  Oollese  Student  Paid  His  Own  Wajr. 

Evanaton,  111.,  Sept.  17,  '91. 

DBAS  SiBs:  I  can  give  yon  a  few  facts  with  re- 

epeot  to  my  work.    The  first  year  I  cleared  over 

$80  a  montn.    The  second  year  over  8100.    Last 

Sear  In  the  cities  of  Hurley,  Wis.  and  Ironwood, 
[Ich.,  I  clearisd  above  expenses  gaoo  In  six  weeks. 
This  year  the  time  I  worked  I  made  $125  a  month 
clear  of  all  expenses.  You  can  use  this  if  yoa 
wish.  And  to  oei^in  with  I  never  sold  anything 
before.  In  fact  everyone  tried  to  discourage  me 
but  I  went  ahead  ana  succeeded.  In  three  days 
last  year  I  took  sixty-two  orders. 

Yours  truly,       Joseiip  Long. 

Send  for  circulars,  terms  and  outfit.  Two  edi- 
tions, at  $1.50  and  $-3.26,  each.  One  oony  of  each 
kind,  and  circulars  to  begin  work  with,  sent  to 
bona-fido  agents  for  $3.00. 


THE  ELIXIfl'OF  LBFX 

Is  not  in  BMglo  potions,  "Bpedflcs" 
or  elMtric  clrp-trap,  but  only  in 
Wisdom— THB  ScroicB  of  Bx^lth, 
Wise  men  Btndy  natTire,  shun  dlacaao 
I^am  to  main  tain  vigor  and  regain  it 
by  reading  the  most  oompleto  book  oi 

Medical,  Social,  Sexual  SflenfO, 

by  an  eminent  physician  of  35  years 
experience.  •  The  "old,  orlgma), 
standard"  trork,  endorsed  by  all. 
Imitated  by  many,  equallod  by  none. 
Inspirod  by  wish  to  aid  hnmanlty,  it 
has  providentially  saved  thouflandB. 
Its  essays  on  niarriaco,  parentage, 
adaptation,  marital  failnrcs,  oto., 
ore  of  Inestlmablo  valuo  to  all  now 

married  or  who  eTer  expect  to  b« 

The  last  edition  has  1,000  pago", 
8  colored  charts  of  vital  organs,  200 
wood  cuts,  21  chronios  ehowinK 
orif,'ln  of  life— devolopinont  of  man, 
AITKNDIX  has  oyer  200  Beclpes. 
'Only  $1.60  by  Mall;  Olroolara  Free« 


MURRAY  HILL  PUB.  CO.,  129  East  28th  St.,  New  York. 


JOS.  A.  ISLEY  &  B.RO, 

ARE  ALWAYS  IN  THE  LEAD. 
Their  line  of  Clothing  is  unsurpassed  for 

FINISH,  QUALITY,  AND  STYLE. 

Big  stack  of  DRY  GOODS,  HATS,  and  SHOES  always  on  hand. 
Full  stock  GROCERIES,  HARDWARE  and  FURNITURE, 

DOH'T  FOEGET  THE  PLAEE 

Jos  A^  Isley  &  Bro 


BRITT  &  ELEY, 

22  WASHINGTON  SQUARE,  SUFFOLK,  VA. 

THE  LEADING  DRY  GOODS, 

SHOES,  AND  CLOTHING  HOUSE, 


THE  FAMOUS  ODELL  TYPEWRITER. 


THE  LATEST  IMPROVED. 

The  only  practical  low  priced  macbine. 
The  only  one  that  has  stood  the  test. 
Because  of  its  simplicity  and  perfect  work. 
It  writes  both  capital  and  6n)all  letters. 
It  does  all  kinds  of  work  of  any  typewriter. 
It  is  built  for  business  and  busy  people. 
It  can  be  learned  with  one  hour's  practice. 
It  is  handsomely  finished  and  nickel  plated. 
We  guarantee  it  and  will  let  you  Se  judge. 
58  Dearhorii  Street 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


SPECIAL  OFFER. 

In  order  to  got  the  ODELL  in  every  house,  ofHce 
and  Tibrary,  on  leceipt  of  ?9  wo  will  ship  one  of 
our  $10  maihiues.  You  can  use  it  two  months 
wiJK'Ut  paying  anoihcr  cent,  then,  if  you  accept 
it,  pay  us  $2  a  month  unri  paid  for.  This  ena- 
bles you  to  own  one  of  tliese  famous  machines 
at  at  50  cents  a  week.  Remit  by  registered  let- 
ter, P.  O.  or  money  order.    Address, 

OIDBLL.  T'Yf  E'V^rnxXER.  CO- 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  pARLOR 


OF 


* 


IC.  V.  SELLARSt 


* 


All  work  furnished  with  greatest  care.     Ask  for  Club    Prices..     Guaran- 
tee to  finish  and  deliver  every  week.       ^itT"  Burlington,  N.  C, 


•iflil^jfH^ 


RIPANS 

TABULES 

act  gently  but  promptly  upon  the  kidneys,  liver,  stomach  and 
intestines ;  cleanse  the  system  effectually ;  dispel  colds,  head- 
aches and  fevers ;  cure  habitual  constipation,  making  enemas 
unnecessary.  Are  acceptable  to  the  stomach  and  truly  bene- 
ficial in  effects.  A  single  Tabule  taken  after  the  evening  meal, 
or  just  before  retiring,  or,  better  still,  at  the  moment  when  the 
first  indication  is  noted  of  an  approaching  cold,  headache,  any 
symptom  of  indigestion  or  depression  of  spirits,  will  remove 

the  whole  difficulty  in  an  hour 
without  the  patient  being  con- 
scious of  any  other  than  a  slightly 
warming  effect,  and  that  the  ex- 
pected illness  failed  to  material- 
ize or  has  disappeared. 

Disease  commonly  comes  on 
with  slight  symptoms,  which  when 
neglected  increase  in  extent  and 
gradually  grow  dangerous. 

^'"'Irf^digJLZ""''"'!"^  ''^^  RIPANS  TABULES 

"''^Duo^S".°d''l:.S""'^*"'; ";.'''''"!  "^^^  ripans  tabules 
" 't:kfTi!u:LZt::r%'iS:,'. "'/'''!  ^^^  ripans  tabules 

"""^ZV.^?  "^'"  ?'":'"!  '^^^  RIPANS  tabules 

Ripans  Tabules  Regulate  the  System  and  Preserve  the  Health. 

EASY  TO  TAKE,  QUICK  TO  ACT. 
SAVE  MANY  A  DOCTOR'S  BILL. 

May  be  ordered  Uirougb  nearest  Druggist  or  sent  by 
man  on  raceipt  of  price.  Box  (6  vials),  75  cents.  Pack- 
•g«  (4  boxes),  |3.     For  free  samples  adareaa 

tMfc   RIPANS  CHEMICAL  CO., 
10  SPRUCB  STtEET,  NEW  YORK.  r> 


RIPANS  TABUttS 

ARX 

A  COMPU&TB 
MBOICINB  CMEdt 
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We  are  still  on  the  College  Hill, 

AND  ALWAYS  GLAD  TO  SELL  YOU  WHAT  YOU  NEED  IN 

Dry  Goods  Notions, 

Shoes,  HatS'  Caps, 

STUDENTS  SUPPLIES  A  SPECIALTY. 

We  are  always  glad  to  have  you  call. 

VERY  TRUI.Y, 

HERNDON  &  CO., 

ELON  COLLEGE. 


THE-  "i 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH'  CAROLINA.   ' 

Offers  a  thorough  general  or  professionaf  education,  according  to  th® 
best  methods,  in  four  general  courses  ;  six  brief  courses,  and  professional 
courses  in  law,  medicine  and  engineering.  .  Tuition  $60  a  year,  total  ex- 
penses need  not  exceed  $250,  460  students,  23  teachers,  7  scientific  lab- 
ratories,  35,000  volumes,  gymnasium,  athletic  grounds,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and 
bath-rooms  free  to  all  students. 

President  Winston, 

CHAPEL  HILL,  N.  C. 
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YOUITG  LADIES^  ISSUE. 

"^         VOUIII  MARCH,    1894. 

^  THE 


$  Elon  College 


PUBLISHED  BY 


THE  LITERARY  SOCIETIES, 


OF  ELON  COLLEGE. 

EDlTDHIflL    STAFF. 

(f(5/?  SPECIAL  ISSUE.) 

MISS  ROWEXA  MOFFITT.  MISS  EMMA  WILLIAMSON. 

MISS  IRENE  CLEMENTS.  MISS  ORA  ALDRIDGE. 

MISS  ANNIE  GARDNER. 

MISS  JENNIE  HERNDON. 

nnKTRIEUTDHS. 

MISS  ELLA  JOHNSON.  MISS  ADA  MICHAEL. 

MISS  MYRTIE  DAUGHTRY.  MISS  MOLLIE  BARRETT. 

MISS  FLORENCE  NEFF. 

MISS  ULA  EDWARDS. 


CONTENTS. 


EDITORIAL. 


TuK  March  ^loxTH I, v.— Editors. 

OiRLK  IN  A  Co-r.rn;cATioxAi.  CoM.KGK.— Itowena  Moffltt. 

TUK  CoUNKLL  Troubi-k.— Irene  Clements. 

CONTRIBUTONS. 

The  ScufiOL  System  ok  Dknm  \rk.— Mollle  Barrett. 

Thk  SHAKKR.S. — Myrtle  I >iui,'h"tni-. 

Rrcm»k  Farm.— Adi\  Mit-hiufl. 

Fl<)UK>'ck  NiOHTiNGAi.F..— I'la  R.  Edwards. 

ExCOUKAdKMhNT  AN  Kl.KMKNT  OK  SUCCRrt.S.— FlorenCO  V.  Ncff, 

Historic  Oi.n  St.  AuGUrtTiXK.— Ella  Johuson.        -  .    - 

MISCELLANY. 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  Notes. — Jennie  Herndon.         .  .  - 

I.OCAI.«J.  ..-.-- 

ExcHANGK  N0TB8.— Ireno  Clements. 
«  LIPPING8.— Annie  Lee  Gardner. 
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ELON  COLLEGE,  N.  C 


One  Tear... 
Six  Months. 
Six  Subscripuuub,   yjim   xear 


/5^     ^.^^ 


EGE  MONTHLY, 
3AZINE. 


$100 

.76- 
50O 


To  the  one  sending  us  30  cash  subscribers  at  $1.00  we  will  ^ve  a  LIGrHT  RUNNlNGr 
NEW  HOME  SEWING  MACHINE,  with  latest  attachments. 

For  20  cash  subscribers  at  $1.00  a  year  we  will  give  one  ODELL  TYPE  WRITER, 
(double  case.) 

For  10  cash  subscribers  at  $1.00  we  will  give  one  WEBSTER'S  INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY. 

For  10  subscribers  at  $1.00  we  will  give  one  ROCHESTER  PARLOR  LAMP. 

will  do  well  to  note  that  all  students  are  pledged  to  their  societies  to  patronize  those  whos 
advertisements  are  inserted. 

THE  MONTHLY  appeals  for  your  subscription,  and  asks  your  agentship  in  procuring 
your  neighbors. 

SEND  FOR  SAMI^LE  COr»Y. 

For  further  information  address 

MANAGERS, 

Elon  College,  N.  C. 


C.  M.  VANSTORY  &  GO'S., 

HEADQU^HTERS  FOR 

NEW  CLOTHING!    NEW  HATS! 


OUR  SPRING  AND  SUMMER  STOCK  OF 


Clothing  Hats  and  Gents'  Furnishing  Goods^ 

is  now  complete  and  ready  for  inspection.    We  invite  everybody  to  take  a  look  through  our 

Large  and  Beautiful  stock  of 

New  Styles  of  Clothing  and  Hats! 

If  you  want  to  buy  New  Goods  and  Latest  Styles  don't  fail  to  see  onr  stock  and  learn  our 
prices  before  you  buy.    WE  CAN  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

Suits  Made  to  Order  on  Short  notice! 

WE  HAVE  THE  LARGEST  AND  FINEST  STOCK  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Vert  rbspbctfully, 
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The  present  issue  of  The 
Monthly  is  gotten  out  exclu- 
sively by  the  young  ladies  of  the 
college.  There  is  work  from 
the  pens  of  members  of  all  the 
college  classes  ;  hence,  this,  in  a 
sense,  may  be  taken  as  represen- 
tative of  the  body  of  voung  la- 
dies in  our  institution.  We  say 
"in  a  sense,"  for  it  is  only  jus- 
tice to  the  contributors  to  say 
that  all  the  work  was  prepared 
during  spare  hours  within  two 
weeks'  time,  and  hence  may  not 
be  taken  as  entirely  representa- 
tive of  what  it  might  have  been 
made  with  more  time  to  devote 
to  it.  This  much  in  explana- 
tion. 

The  object  of  an  exclusive 
girls'    issue  is    to    show    to    our 


readers  something  of  what  the 
girls  are  doing  in  a  co-educa- 
tional college.  There  are  those 
who  are  wont  to  look  upon  young 
ladies  as  not  only  the  'gentler' 
but  the  'weaker'  sex  as  well — 
intellectually  speaking.  We  are 
glad  to  know,  however,  that  this 
old  fogy  idea  is  dying  out,  as 
co-educational  institutions  are 
practically  proving  the  contrary. 
While  we  do  not  claim  any 
special  pre-eminence,  we  do 
claim  that,  as  the  first  editorial 
shows,  we  are  not  always  the 
'weaker  vessel'.  With  the  pur- 
pose, then,  of  giving  to  our  read- 
ers something  from  the  'female 
side'  of  co-education,  we  make 
our  debut. 

Editors, 
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GIRLS    IN    A     CO-EDUCATIONAL  COLLEGE, 


The  object  of  this  article  is  to 
give  to  the  readers  of  The 
Monthly,  who  may  be  interest- 
ed in  the  subject,  a  partial  idea 
of  the  life  and  work  of  the  girls 
in  a  co-educational  college. 

This  period  is  numbered 
among  the  brightest  and  happi- 
est of  any  girl's  life.  Though 
she  may  not  realize  it  at  the 
time  she  is  in  college,  when  the 
course  is  run,  then  it  is  that  she 
can  fully  appreciate  it,  and  come 
into  a  true  realization  of  all  its 
benefits.  Many  oT  us  grow  very 
tired  and  long  for  the  day  on 
which  we  shall  receive  our  di- 
plomas ;  while  there  are  others 
who  will  have  a  good  time  in 
spite  of  all  obstacles  that  may 
surround  them. 

Of  course  there  are  slightly 
different  phases  of  social  ideas 
represented  among  the  girls,  be- 
cause of  the  different  homes  from 
which  they  come  ;  but  girls  are 
girls  whatever  position  they  may 
occupy  ;  and  they  will  certainly 
have  their  innocent  fun  and  play 
a  prominent  part  in  the  drama 
of  life  wherever  they  may  be. 

What  is  more  pleasant  than 
lor  a  congenial  crowd  of  girls 
to  gather  together  in  a  friend's 
room  about  the  close  of  study 
hours  and  engage  in  a  'free-for 
air  chat,  discussing  various  top- 
ics of  interest,  good,  'no-good,' 
and  indifferent :  and  in  the  mean- 
time stew  a  little  stolen  sugar, 
and  eat  numerous  things  bought 
and  'un-bought.'  The  evening 
is  soon  gone,  the  bell  for  retir- 
ing    is      heard — "good      night, 


girls,"  a  stampede,  a  merry 
chatter  of  girlish  voices,  a  click 
of  bolts,  a  pause — "all  is  quiet 
along  the  Potomac,  to-night." 
The  rising  bell  rings — it  may  be 
that  a  few  hear  and  respond. 
The  breakfast  bell  rings,  aj'^awn, 
a  'Herculean  effort,'  a  race  for 
the  mirror,  a  rush  for  the  table, 
a  reprimand,  an  excuse,  break- 
fast, Chapel  exercises,  the  class- 
room— and  so  it  is  over  and  over 
again.     But,  to  another  phase. 

There  is  nothing  more  im- 
proving to  a  girl  than  to  send 
her  off  to  a  college,  such  as  ours, 
where  she  will  be  thrown  into 
pleasant  society,  and  have  access 
to  its  elevating  and  refining  in- 
fluences. It  improves  her  dis- 
position and  makes  her  more 
loving  and  kind  in  her  nature. 

We  know  that  there  are  many 
who  do  not  believe  in  co-educa- 
tion, but  they  are  those  who 
think  and  speak  without  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  its  real  work- 
ings. Let  them  come  here  and 
see  the  many  advantages  that 
are  to  be  derived  therefrom,  and 
they  will  no  longer  oppose,  but 
will  become  strong  advocates  of 
it,  or  be  an  exception  to  the  rule. 

The  girls'  being  thrown  with 
the  young  men  daily  in  the  class- 
room, has  a  tendency  to  make 
them  more  particular  and 
thoughtful  in  arranging  their 
toilet,  and  to  appear  with  more 
grace  and  ease  ;  and  above  all, 
to  assume  dignity,  modesty,  and 
discretion — characteristics  most 
to  be  admired  in  any  young  lady. 
They    are  enabled  to    converse 
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more  freely,  and  when  thrown 
out  into  society  they  do  not  ap- 
pear awkward  in  young  men's 
presence,  and  look  and  act  as  il 
they  had  never  seen  such  crea- 
tures before. 

The  influence  upon  the  young 
men  is  equally  as  great  as 
upon  the  young  ladies.  What 
young  man  would  like  to  pre- 
sent himself  before  a  young  lady 
with  no  collar  or  cravat  on,  no 
cuffs,  and  perhaps  his  coat 
thrown  aside  on  the  account  of 
oppressive  weather.''  There  is 
not  such  a  young  man  in  our 
college,  I  am  quite  sure.  They 
have  too  much  pride  and  self-re- 
spect for  any  such  conduct. 

The  moral  advantages  are 
marked  in  a  co-educational  col- 
lege. The  girls  attend  their  Y. 
W.  C.  A.'s  while  the  young  men 
are  assembled  together  in  their 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  hall,  for  the  purpose 
of  worshipping  their  supreme 
Master.  They  observe  the  week 
of  prayer,  as  do  the  gentlemen. 
Though  they  are  not  so  gifted, 
perhaps,  in  offering  prayers  and 
in  getting  up  and  speaking  ex- 
temporaneously ;  still,  what  is 
said  is  pure  and  simple.  We  all 
meet  together  every  Sunday  eve- 
ning at  the  prayer-meetings ; 
and  while  we  are  only  silent  lis- 
teners to  the  Word,  yet  the  in- 
fluence is  for  good  and  for  God. 

It  is  the  same  way  with  the 
moral  influence  upon  the  young 
men  ;  they  are  not  so  boisterous 
and  rough  in  the  presence  of 
young  ladies.  They  ignore  all 
intoxicating  drinks,  and  other 
offensive  habits,  because  it  is 
their  desire  to  prove  true  gentle- 
men in  all  respects,  to  act   up- 


rightly and  nobly,  and  to  avoid 
all  evils  that  may  surround 
them. 

All  of  our  readers  are  aware 
of  the  intellectual  standing  and 
advantages  of  our  college. 
Meeting  together  in  the  class- 
room is  an  incentive  to  both 
boys  and  girls.  No  young  lady 
will  allow  a  young  man  to  recite 
a  lesson  better  than  she  does  if 
she  can  get  it  by  hard  study  ; 
and  it  is  the  same  way  with  a 
young  man.  There  seems  to  be 
a  generous  rivalry  between  them, 
and  this  rivalry  tends  to  make 
each  member  of  the  class  work 
harder  and  more  diligently  than 
under  other  circumstances.  But 
the  girls  are  proud  to  say  that 
when  the  day  for  examination 
approaches,  the  greater  number 
of  them  come  out  ahead. 

We  are  especially  interested 
in  our  Society  work,  and  find  it 
highly  pleasing  and  improving. 
It  supplements  in  no  small  de- 
gree the  work  done  in  the  class- 
room, and  gives  us  a  training 
that  we  cannot  get  elsewhere. 
The  men  say  that  girls  are  vain  : 
we  plead  guilty  to  the  charge, 
in  one  particular  at  least.  Our 
Society  hall  is  decidedly  the 
handsomest  in  ths  building — one 
of  the  handsomest  in  the  State. 
It  is  a  thing  of  beauty,  and,  to 
us,  *a  joy  forever,'  though  to 
some  of  our  ambitious  young 
men  it  is  doubtless  a  'thorn  in 
the  flesh.'  But,  to  somethinjj 
that  will  showmore  unmistakably 
— to  outsiders  at  least — the  capa- 
bilities of  our  girls. 

The  young  ladies  are  requir- 
ed to  take  as  high  a  course  as  is 
given   in    any  of  our    male  col- 
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leges,  before  they  can  get  their 
diplomas.  We  study  art,  music 
'■ — vocal  and  instrumental — and 
other  accomplishments,  and  at 
the  some  time  carry  all  recita- 
tions required  of  the  young  men, 
and  do  our  duty  toward  our  so- 
ciety and  magazine  as  well. 
But  it  is  done,  and  well  done,  as 
a  reference  to  the  grade  books 
will  show. 

I  have  taken  the  last  fall  ex- 
amination grades  of  seven  of  the 
young    men   and   seven   of  the 


young  ladies  making  the  high- 
est grades  in  their  classes — two 
from  the  Fresh  class,  two 
from  the  Soph,  two  from 
the  Junior,  and  one  from  the 
Senior — and  find  that  the  young 
ladies'  average  is  91  while  that 
of  the  young  men  is  90  5-7.  How 
does  this  speak  for  the  girls? 
There  is  no  higher  court  of  ap- 
peal. Let  those  who  oppose  co- 
education take  the  evidence,  and 
render  their  verdict   according- 

ROWENA  MOFFITT. 


THE  CORNELL  TROUBLE. 


Why  not  let  us  learn  a  lesson 
from  the  Cornell  Trouble?  Sure- 
ly this  is  as  good  a  time^as  any, 
for  it  is  better  to  learn  it  sooner 
than  later. 

All  know  that  it  is  customary 
in  nearly  all  colleges  for  the  old 
students  to  play  jokes  on  the  new 
ones  ;  and  this  has  been  allowed 
to  continue,  for  it  was  thought 
that  boys  would  have  fun  and 
that  their  little  amusements  would 
result  in  nothing  harmful.  But 
we  see  what  they  have  resulted 
in  thus  far;  and  if  such  things 
are  not  stopped  very  soon,  where 
will  they  end? 

We  find  it  true  in  this  in- 
stance, as  all  through  life,  that  a 
small  beginning  often  leads  to  a 
large  ending.  It  is  thus  with  the 
drunkard  when  he  takes  his  first 
glass  of  wine,  and  the  gambler 
when  he  takes  the  first  game  of 
cards,  and  the  dancer  when  he 
learns  the  first  step  in  dancing. 
But    some     one     may    say   that 


a  little  fun  in  college  could  not 
possibly  lead  to  such  evil  results  ; 
but  if  it  has  lead  to  death  already 
has  not  the  'fun'  gone  enough? 

If  some  one  had  said  a  iew 
years  ago  that  it  would  ever 
prove  even  as  fatal  as  it  has  at 
Cornell,  he  would  have  been 
laughed  at,  and  all  would  have 
been  ready  to  say,  'not  so,'  for 
young  men,  intelligent  and  en- 
lightened, will  never  for  one 
moment  think  of  trying  a  joke 
that  will  prove  disastrous. 

And  just  here,  another  thought: 
is  suggested  ;  the  use  to  which  our 
boasted  freedom  and  intellectual- 
ity in  college  life  are  put.  If  this 
liberality  of  thought  and  action 
is  going  to  be  used  for  a  good 
purpose,  it  is  better  to  have  it ; 
but,  if  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  go- 
ing to  be  used  for  a  bad  purpose, 
it  is  far  better  not  to  have  it ;  for 
liberty  misdirected  runs  into 
riot,  and  intellect  misapplied 
smooths  the  way  to  many  an  evil. 
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Are  the  colleges  doing  what 
they  ought  to  do  for  their  stud- 
ents, in  allowing  these  relics  of 
barbarism  to  continue?  Surely 
there  is  a  lack  of  discipline  some- 
where. Young  men  are  not  taught 
the  proper  thought  or  considera- 
tion, or  certainly  such  a  thought- 
less act  as  the  one  at  Cornell 
would  never  have  been  committ- 
ed. Students  should  be  trained 
morally  as  well  as  mentally,  for 
an  education  may  not  be  called 
complete  when  only  the  mind 
has  been  developed. 

Perhaps,  if  those  students  had 
been  taught  to  think  twice  and 
act  OBce,  there  would  have  been 
none  ol  this  trouble  ;  for  surely, 
had  they  stopped  for  one  mo- 
ment, in  their  head-long  haste,to 
see  what  the  fatal  result  might 
be,  they  would  have  drawn  back 
in  horror  at  the  mere  thought  of 
committing    such   a  deed.     But, 


no,  without  thinking,  and  per- 
haps without  caring,  they  rush- 
ed on,  and  hence  the  result. 

Another  view  that  may  be 
taken  of  this  question  is,  that 
organized  classes,  in  any  phase 
of  life,  unrestrained  either  by 
religion  or  by  discipline,  are 
sure  to  be  productive  of  evil ;  for 
one  class  will  be,  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  prejudiced  against 
another.  You  will  find  this  true 
in  any  phase  of  life  ;  just  so  we 
find  it  in  the  present  instance. 

And  now,  as  so  much  evil  has 
come  from  the  abov€  mentioned 
act — not  to  speak  of  others  equal- 
ly as  bad — which  was  claimed  to 
be  intended  as  'fun,'  is  it  not 
time  that  colleges  were  awaken- 
ing to  a  sense  of  their  duty,  and 
putting  a  stop  to  such  things  be- 
fore they  result  in  something 
more  serious? 

Irene  Clements. 
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Contribtions. 


THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OF  DENMARK. 


A  study  of  the  school  system  of 
Denmark,  reveals  the  fact  that 
it  ranks  as  one  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced countries  in  Europe  es- 
pecially in  the  amount  of  expen- 
diture for  elementary  instruction. 

The  financial  affairs  as  far  as 
they  appertain  to  schools,  are 
placed  under  the  supreme  control 
of  the  ministers  of  public  instruc- 
tion. Therefore  they  see  that  the 
expenditure  for  each  inhabitant 
averages  $1.54  throughout  the 
entire  kingdom.  Also  for  the 
maintenence  of  elementry  schools 
each  country  has  a  school  fund, 
formed  by  an  annual  state  ap- 
propriation, by  revenues  from 
ancient  foundations  and  by  city 
and  district  taxes. 

This  is  done  in  order  that  the 
teachers  may  be  paid  for  per- 
forming their  daily  duties.  The 
law^  is  compulsory  on  all  parents 
to  send  their  children  to  school, 
or  to  give  them  similar  instruc- 
tion at  home.  If  this  require- 
ment is  not  complied  with  the 
parents  are  either  fined  or  im- 
prisoned as  a  penalty.  I^ew,  if 
any,  illiterates  are    to   be  found 


in  Denmark  or    any  other  Scan- 
dinavian country. 

Education  is  universal  and  the 
intellectual  attainments  of  the. 
people  are    of  a  superior  order. 

Normal  schools  are  maintain- 
ed by  the  state.  Secondary 
schools  have  for  years  had  their 
own  funds,  and  consequently 
do  not  require  aid  from  the 
state.  The  University  also  has 
its  own  funds.  All  their  higher 
grade  schools  receive  subsidies 
for  specific  purposes.  At  the 
close  of  1890  there  were  about 
5,000  in  school  who  were  not 
under  the  school 
the  total  number 
dren  was  41,800. 
ture  for  these 
to  $289,500. 

The  tuition  fees  reach  $2,133. 
In  1880  there  were  only  13,838 
pupils  reported  in  the  Copenhag- 
en schools,  in  448  classes,  so 
that  the  increase  in  six  years, 
owing  in  part  to  the  new  build- 
ings erected,  was  8,200  pupils 
in  271  classes, 

The  teaching  force  of  the  Co- 
penhagen     schools      comprises 


board,    so  that 

of  school  chil- 

The  expendi- 

schools  amount 
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619  members,  291  men,  328  wo- 
men. The  infant  classes  only 
are  under  the  charge  of  women. 
Salaries  vary.  For  the  men 
they  range  from  $270  to  $482  ; 
for  the  women  from  $270  to 
$308. 

The  schools  of  Copenhagen 
have  about  800  classes,  with  an 
average  of  3 1  pupils  to  a  class. 
Each  school  has  its  inspector, 
its  vice  inspector,  and  vice  in- 
spectress,a  corps  of  regular  teach- 
ers, and  also  special  teachers  for 
singing,  gymnastics,  drawing, 
and  woman's  handiwork. 

The  large  and  magnificent 
school  buildings,  erected  between 
1846  and  1887,  averaged  in  cost 
$47,600.  Each  school  has  an 
average  of  twenty  class  rooms, 
a  gymnastic  hall,  and  lodgings 
for  the  inspector,  the  inspectress, 
and  the  janitors. 

The  majority  of  the  pupils  in 
these  schools  are  from  17  to  30 
years  of  age.  The  young  men 
attend  school  from  November 
till  April ;  the  young  women 
from  May  till  August ;  a  few  of 
the  schools  have  both  sexes  to- 
gether. 

The  University  of  Copenhag- 
en in  its  course  of  study  em- 
braces law  and  political  science, 
theology,  medicine,  philosophy, 
mathematical  sciences,  and  sev- 
eral others. 

They  neglect  none  of  the  im- 
portant branches,  neither  do  they 
forget  to  pay  special  attention 
to  all  classes  of  people.  They 
have  asylums  for  the  blind 
children  ;  and  the  arrangements 
are  made  so  agreeable  that  even 
with  the  deprivation  of  sight  all 
seem  happy  and  joyous. 


The  teachers  are  left  quite 
free  to  develop  the  best  methods 
to  be  employed,  and  as  a  gener- 
al rule,  are  permitted  to  follow 
out  their  own  inclinations  in 
their  schools.  Pupils  receive 
marks  for  each  recitation,  6  bp- 
ing  the  highest.  At  the  close  of 
each  month  the  added  marks 
make  some  faces  bright  while 
others  are  sad. 

Teachers  have  several  ways 
in  which  they  punish  the  pupils 
for  an  absence  or  any  fault. 
Sometimes  it  is  by  depriving 
them  of  recreation  hours,  or  by 
four  strokes  of  the  ruler,  the 
limit  allowed  by  law.  A  class 
journal  in  some,  if  not  in  all 
schools,  is  kept  as  a  record  of 
daily  events.  It  has  a  record  of 
pupils  punished  with  one  stroke 
for  having  replied  when  not 
having  been  spoken  to,  and  of 
four  strokes  for  dipping  a  pen  in 
ink,  and  throwing  the  ink  on  the 
floor.  The  school  funds  so  far 
presented  show  that  the  Danes 
neglect  nothing  in  their  efforts 
to  thoroughly  educate  all  classes 
The  library  of  the  University  of 
Copenhagen  contains  about  55*^>" 
000  volumes  and  30,000  manu- 
scripts ;  and  is  very  rich  in  many 
other  collections.  It  seems  that 
they  neglect  nothing  in  the  way 
of  making  themselves  useful  and 
beneficial  to  their  country. 
When  we  think  of  their  unique 
and  highly  developed  school 
system,  it  should  inspire  us  to 
work  more  diligently  for  the  in- 
tellectual welfare  and  advance- 
ment of  the  bright  minded  boys 
and  girls  of  America,  assured 
that  every  eflTort  on  our  part  will 
bring  its  due  reward. 

MoLLiE  Barreft. 
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THE  SHAKERS. 


The  Shakers  are  a  sect  of  re- 
ligious people,  who,  though  ver}^ 
little  known  in  our  part  of  the 
country,  have  an  influence  deep- 
rooted  and  far-reaching. 

'Iheir  stronghold  is  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  but  small 
communities  of  them  are  found 
in  some  other  Northern  States, 
and  in  some  States  of  the  West. 
They  are  in  a  more  flourish- 
ing condition  today,  than  ever 
before  in  their  history.  The 
more  we  know  of  this  people, 
and  the  more  thoroughly  we  un- 
derstand their  motives,  and  aims, 
the  better  we  love  them,  and  ap- 
preciate their  labors,     . 

The  name  Shaker  was  given 
them    in    mockery,    because   of 
their    shaking     and      trembling 
when    under    the    influence  of 
strong  religious  emotions. 

Their  official  title  is,  "The 
United  Society  of  Believers  in 
Christ's  Second  Appearing,"  but 
they  accept  the  name  Shaker 
from  religious  scruples.  "He 
would  shake  all  nations,  and  the 
desire  of  all  nations  should  come." 
During  public  worship  they 
keep  themselves  in  continual 
motion,  often  dancing,  while 
singing  "Press  on,  press  on,  ye 
chosen  band,"  and  such  other 
hymns  dedicated  to  th^  service 
of  God. 

They  believe  in  living  totally 
exempt  from  sin  and  are  entire- 
ly submissive  to  the  Spirit,  but 
absolutely  reject  baptism  and 
the  Lord's  Sup]per. 

Like  the  Qiiakers,  they  will 
suffer  death,  rather  than  take  an 


oath  or  fight. 

They  are  satisfied  that  Adam's 
sin  has  been  atoned  for,  the 
kingdom  of  lieaven  has  come, 
the  personal  rule  of  God  has 
been  restored,  angels  and  spirits 
have  again  become  ministers  of 
men,  and  there  exists  inter- 
course between  heaven  and 
earth. 

As  heaven  and  purity  have  al- 
ready begun  with  them,  they  do 
not  proselyte,  believing  that  God 
only  can  draw  the  saints  into  His 
rest.  They  live  in  community 
and  never  marr}^,  but  as  broth- 
ers and  sisters  in  one  famih'. 
"For  in  the  resurrection  thev 
neither  marry  nor  are  given  in 
marriage,  but  are  as  the  angels 
of  God  in  heaven." 

Ann  Lee  was  the  founder  of 
this  sect  of  people,  and  in  her  is 
realized  the  second  coming  of 
Christ.  They  call  her  "mother" 
and  believe  her  to  have  been 
pure,  and  the  "elect  lady" 
mentioned  in  Rev.  XH.  The}' 
reverence  her  (claiming that  her 
spirit  still  dwells  in  them)  as  the 
mother  of  all  saints  equal  to 
Jesus  Christ,  and  the  head  of  all 
women,  as  He  is  thehead  of  man. 
Surely,  her  life  was  one  worth}' 
of  notice,  and  imitation.  Al- 
though she  met  with  many  sore 
temptations  and  trials,  she  was 
unswerving  in  her  devotions  to 
God  and  possessed  that  pure  and 
undefilod  religion,  which  held 
her  unspotted  from  the  world. 
She  died  in  the  triumphs  of  her 
living  faith. 

The    Shakers    have  found  po 
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merely  a  creed,  but  an  order  of 
life.  All  are  blessed  with  like 
blessings,  each  member  is  abso- 
lutely free,  but  all  work  accord- 
in<j^  to  their  ability.  None 
desire  to  rule,  but  perfect 
harmony  and  peace  reign  in 
their  settlements.  All  that  will 
enlighten  and  develop  their 
minds  and  hearts,  both  tempor- 
alh'  and  spiritually,  is  taught 
and  studied. 

They  are  noted  for  their  in- 
dustry and  skill  in  all  domestic 
arts,  and  for  their  unusual  health- 
fulness.  They  are  harmless, 
sober  and  neat,  and  compara- 
tively spef  king  they  are  long- 
lived.  At  New  Lebanon,N.Y.,the 
oldest  and  most  extensive  Shak- 
er settlement  in  the  w^orld,  only 
three  deaths  were  reported  in  a 
year,  one  of  which  was  a  lady 
one  hundred  and  eight  years 
old.  Elder  Frederick  Evans,  the 
most  prominent  man  of  the  sect 
now  living,  is  more  than  eighty, 
and  neither  the  intellect  nor  the 
bodih'  powers  are  impaired. 

Animals  live  longer  among 
them,  because  of  the  kindness 
and  tender  care  bestowed  upon 
them. 

They  look  forward  to  the  fu- 
ture   with     great      expectation. 


They  are  prosperous  and    know 
not  failure. 

They  have  steadily  increased 
in  numbers  and  wealth  ever 
since  the  first  ten,  of  which  Ann 
Lee  was  the  leader,  emigrated 
from  England  to  America  in  the 
year  1774  and  settled  at  Water- 
ville,  near  Albany,  N,  Y.  Now 
they  have  seventeen  societies  and 
seventy  communities,  and  more 
than  $12,000,000  worth  of  prop- 
erty. 

The  Shakers  work  against  no 
reforms,  but  co-operate  with  and 
embrace  them  all. 

Theirs  is  a  lite  of  happiness, 
as  is  shown  by  their  peaceful  and 
smiling  countenances. 

Surely  no  people  are  more 
just  objects  to  be  envied,  for 
among  them  we  can  find  no  beg- 
gars, no  robbers,  no  drunkards, 
no  idlers,  no  slaves,  none  grov- 
eling in  poverty,  and  none  to 
boast  of  riches  ;  but  living  togeth- 
er in  love  and  comfort,  they  fur- 
nieh  us  with  a  more  accurate 
example  of  pure  unselfishness 
than  can  elsewhere  be  found, 
and  one  which  shows  us  that 
men  and  women  can  live  and  la- 
bor for  their  brother's  good  as 
well  as  their  own. 

Myrtie  Daughtry. 


BROOK  FARM. 


Brook  Farm  w^as  one  of  the 
most  interesting,  as  well  as  one 
of  the  most  celebrated,  associa- 
tions that  ever  originated  in 
America.  It  came  into  existence 


during  the  spiritual  and  intellect- 
ual awakening  of  New  England  ; 
and  was  the  result  of  the  many 
aspirations  of  a  people  freed 
from  all  oppression,    and    awak- 
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ened  to  the  keenest  sense  of 
duty  to  their  country  and  fellow 
men. 

The  motive  that  prompted 
George  Ripley,  the  founder  of 
this  association,  was  the  thought 
of  bringing  mankind  in  closer 
contact  with  each  other :  in  oth- 
er words,  to  contradict  the  old 
saying  that  "One  half  of  the 
world  never  knows  how  the  oth- 
er half  lives," 

With  this  purpose  in  view  a 
farm  of  about  two  hundred  acres 
was  bought  near  West  Roxbury, 
Mass.,  in  the  year  1841-;  build- 
ings were  erected,  and  the  soci- 
ety thus  founded  was  given  the 
name  "Brook  Farm  Institution 
for  Agriculture  and  Education." 
It  numbered  only  about  twenty 
members  at  the  beginning  ;  but 
gradually  increased  in  number, 
so  that  when  it  was  dissolved  it 
numbered  between  seventy  and 
eighty  members. 

In  this  organization  every 
kind  of  work  was  done,  and 
every  one  took  part  in  that  work, 
there  being  no  certain  classes 
set  apart  for  the  different  kinds 
of  work.  When  it  came  time  for 
harvesting,  for  instance,  all 
went  into  the  fields,  and  with 
equal  vigor  garnered  in  the 
grain.  So  it  was  in  the  training 
of  their  minds  :  all  read  Latin, 
and  Greek,  studied  Mathematics, 
or  any  thing  that  would  prove 
beneficial  to  them  either  individ- 
ually or  as  a  society. 

They  dwelt  together  in  har- 
mony, each  doing  every  thing 
he  could  for  the  elevation  of  the 
others.  No  wranglings  or  strife 
ever  pervaded  the  calm  peace- 
ful air  of  Brook  Farm.  Although 


each  did  heartily  his  share  of 
the  work,  the  chief  desire  of  all 
was  to  lighten  the  manual  labor 
of  the  farm  and  increase  the  la- 
bor of  the  mind,  to  make  them- 
selves an  intelligent,  cultured 
people,  and  to  bring  about  an 
ideal  civilization,  to  be  such  a 
model  as  would  attract  others  to 
follow  in  their  footsteps.  On  this 
farm  was  gathered  together, 
much  of  the  strength  of  New 
England,  and  here  some  of  our 
greatest  men  learned  the  lessons 
of  kindness,  liberality,  and  duty 
towards  humanity  that  have 
proved  a  lasting  benefit  to  us. 

Brook  Farm  was  one  of  the 
three  famous  Fanrieristic  pha- 
lanxes in  America.  Among  some 
of  the  chief  members  of  the  farm 
were  George  Ripley,  Charles  A. 
Dana,  Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli, 
and  George  W.  Curtis.  Many 
others  who  never  joined  were  in- 
terested in  its  success.  Emerson 
wrote  kind  letters  to  them  to  en- 
courage them  in  their  undertak- 
ing. He  afterwards  spoke  of  it 
as  "a  perpetual  picnic,  a  French 
revolution  in  small,  an  age  of  rea- 
son in  a  patty  pan."  The  Har- 
binger was  a  weekly  journal 
published  at  Brook  Farm  and 
was  the  chief  instrument  of  Fan- 
rierism. 

This  association  was  indeed 
an  ideal  civilization,  a  model  so- 
ciety, a  grand  success,spiritually 
and  morally  ;  and  if  it  had  been 
thus  successful  in  financial  affairs 
no  doubt  American  society  to- 
day would  be  more  on  a  level 
and  there  would  be  more  Chris- 
tian associations,  and  less  need 
of  jails  and  penitentiaries,  fewer 
beggars   would  be  found  in  our 
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streets,  and  more  men,  women, 
and  children  would  be  well  fed, 
and  comfortably  clothed.  Al- 
though this  farm  life  was  ol  so 
short  duration  its  influence  has 
been  very  great.  When  it  dis- 
solved, the  many  good  principles 
that  had  been  inculcated  in  the 
minds  of  the  members  were 
scattered  to  diflferent  parts  of 
the  country,  where  they  are  still 
felt  and  appreciated. 

Brook  Farm  did  not  continue 
more  than  five  or  six  years  under 
its  original  name,  but  we  still 
have  Brook  Farm  institutions 
under  the  word  Communism,  and 
the  Shakers  also  are  but  a  branch 
sprung  from  Brook  Farm.  Both 
these  societies  differ  widely, 
from  the  original.  And  modern 
Communism  involves  not  so 
many    good    principles    as    did 


Brook  Farm,  and  is  not  exempt 
from  despotism  a  thing  that  was 
never  thought  of  at  Brook  Farm. 
The  only  direct  memorial  of 
Brook  Farm  that  we  have  to-day 
is  Hawthorne's  Blithedale  Ro- 
mance which  probably  pictures 
the  dark  side  of  the  life  at  West 
Roxbury,  as  its  author  was  very 
much  dissatisfied  with  the  place. 
Thus,  this  contact  of  hand 
with  hand,  of  mind  with  mind, 
of  soul  with  soul,  of  life  with  life, 
has  set  in  motion  vast  waves  of 
influence  that  still  lash  our  shores 
ever  urging  us  onward  and  up- 
ward to  that  which  is  higher,  tru- 
er, nobler.  The  'Farm'  is  no 
more,  but  the  great  hearts  that 
once  beat  there  are  still  athrob 
in  our  own  lives,  quickened  and 
regene  rated. 

Ada  Michael. 


FLORENCE  NIGHTINGALE. 


Florence  Nightingale,  a  na- 
tive of  the  beautiful  city  whose 
name  she  bears,  had  within  her 
the  heart  of  a  true  English  wo- 
man. Her  character  is  a  com- 
bination of  accomplished  and 
refined  ideas,  though  she  posses- 
sed the  tender  and  decided  char- 
acteristics of  the  English  people. 
Most  ot  her  life  was  spent  in  her 
beautiful  home  Lea  Hurst,  in 
Derbyshire.  Midst  the  lovely 
flowers  and  picturesque  scenery 
she  passed  many  happy  hours. 
In  her  youth  her  father  instruct- 
ed her  carefully  in  the  classics 
and  higher   mathematics  ;  a  few 


5'^ears  later,  partly  through  ex- 
tensive travel,  she  became  pro- 
ficient in  languages.  What  more 
could  any  girl  desire  than  rich- 
es, beauty  and  a  cultivated  in- 
tellect? All  these  Florence  Night- 
ingale possessed,  but  they  did 
not  influence  her  to  lead  an  idle 
and  useless  life.  From  early 
childhood  the  care  of  the  sick 
was  a  favorite  occupation  with 
her,  and  no  reading  possessed 
such  charms  for  her  as  that 
which  treated  of  hospitals  and 
other  institutions  for  the  infirm, 
helpless,  and  diseased.  There 
was   one    thing    that    attracted 
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those  who  knew  her,  it  was  that 
she  seemed  to  be  always  seeking 
the  pleasure  and  comfort  of  oth- 
ers. She  was  very  fond,  too,  of 
animals,  and  was  so  gentle  in 
her  way,  that  ever  the  shyest  of 
them  would  come  near  and  pick 
what  she  had  thrown  down.  She 
often  visited  the  hospitals,  and 
schoQls  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Lea  Hurst,  and  largest  towns, 
devoting  much  of  her  attention 
to  London.  She  was  at  this 
time  much  impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  an  ijistitution  for 
training  nurses.  The  sisters  of 
charity  of  the  Catholic  church 
seemed  to  her  to  need  a  counter- 
part in  the  Protestant  commun- 
ion. And  it  was  now  that  she 
learned  that  such  an  institution 
existed  in  Kaiserwerth  on  the 
Rhine.  Into  this  work  Florence 
Nightingale  heartily  entered. 
Surely  this  was  strange  taste  for 
a  beautiful  and  wealthy  young 
woman,  whose  life  had  been  one 
of  sunshine  and  happiness.  She 
entered  as  a  voluntary  nurse, 
placing  herself  under  the  care 
of  Fliedner  and  going  through 
the  regular  course.  When  she 
had  finished  her  course  of  in- 
struction, Fliedner  said,  since 
he  had  been  director  of  that  in- 
stitution no  one  had  ever  passed 
so  distinguished  an  examination 
or  shown  herself  so  thor- 
oughly mistress  of  all  she  had 
learned.  On  her  return  to  Lea 
Hurst  she  could  not  rest  very 
long,  while  there  was  so  much 
work  in  the  world  to  be  done. 
She  heard  of  an  institution  in 
London  which  was  going  down 
very  fast,  but  Florence  Nightin- 
gale was  interested,  and  leaving 


her  lovely  home  among  the  flow- 
ers and  trees,  she  came  to  Harley 
Street,  to  serve  and  comfort  and 
console.  Being  so  closelv  con- 
fined, her  health  soon  failed  and 
when  she  saw  the  institution 
placed  in  a  prosperous  condition 
she  again  returned  home.  Dur- 
ing this  time  the  Crimean  War 
had  begun.  England  had  sent 
ship-loads  of.  men  to  the  Black 
Sea  to  engage  in  war  with  Rus- 
sia. In  the  hurry  and  enthusi- 
asm of  war,  little  thought  was 
given  to  food  and  clothing  neces- 
sary for  the  change  of  climate. 
In  the  desolate  country  there 
was  almost  no  means  of  trans- 
portation, and  men  and  animals 
died  from  hunger.  After  the 
first  winter  cholera  broke  out, 
and  in  one  camp  twenty  men 
died  in  twenty-four  hours.  Mat- 
ters grew  from  bad  to  worse  un- 
til William  Russel  sent  the  news 
to  England  that  the  wretched 
beggar  who  wanders  the  street, 
leads  the  life  of  a  prince,  coin- 
pared  with  the  British  soldiers. 
In  1854  the  need  ^^  good  nurses 
and  efficient  hospital  service  in 
the  Crimea  was  painfull}^  felt. 
During  the  winter  of  1854,  with 
snow  thrge  feet  thick,  men  were 
frozen  in  their  tents.  Out  of 
nearly  forty-five  thousand,  over 
eighteen  thousand  were  report- 
ed in  the  hospitals.  At  this  the 
English  nation  became  aroused, 
and  about  Nov.  5th  the  noble 
Florence  Nightingale  as  super- 
intendent left  with  thirt3'-four 
nurses  to  heal  and  help  the  sick 
and  wounded.  The}'  reached 
Scutari  Nov.  5th,  the  da}^  of  the 
battle  of  Inkeram.  They  found 
in  the    great    Barrack    Hospital 
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and  anotlier  large  hospital,  about 
t'ouv  thousand  men,  and  they 
saw  that  there  was  work  to  be 
done.  Florence  Nightingale, 
calm  and  unobtrusive,  went 
quietly  among  the  men,  always 
with  a  smile  of  sympathy  for 
the  suflering.  The  soldiers  often 
wept,  as  for  the  tirst  time  in 
months,  even  3'ears,they  had  felt 
the  touch  of  a  woman's  hand  and 
heard  the  music  of  her  voice 
comtVjrting  their  sorrows.  As 
soon  as  the  sick  were  well  at- 
tended to,  she  established  an  in- 
valid's kitchen,  where  food  could 
be  prepared  for  them.  Here  she 
overlooked  the  proper  cooking 
for  eight  hundred  men  who  could 
not  eat  ordinarv  food.  She  aid- 
ed in  establishing  a  library  and 
school  room,  and  in  getting  up 
evening  lectures  for  the  men. 
She  supplied  books,  and  games, 
wrote  letters  for  the  sick,  and 
forwarded  their  little  savings  to 
their  home  friends.  She  was 
called  tlie  'ministerino;  aiiirer 
without  anv  exaggeration  in 
these  hospitals,  and  as  her  slen- 
der form  glided  quietly  about  the 
room,  everv  poor  fellow^'s  face 
would  soften  with  gratitude. 
When  all  medical  officers  had 
retired  for  the  night,  and  silence 
and  darkness  had  settled  down 
uj^on  the  couches  of  the  pros- 
trate sick,  Florence  Nightingale 
would  be  observed,  alone  with  a 
little  lamp  in  her  hand,  making 
her  solitary  rounds.  Finally  the 
war  came  to  an  end,  and  London 
was  prejiaring  to  gi\e  Florence 
Nightingale  a  royal  welcome, 
when,  lo  I  she  surprised  them  at 
Lea  Hurst,  August  15th.  There 
was  a  murmur  of  tlisaj^pointment 


at  first,  but  the  people  could  only 
honor  all  the  more  the  w^oman 
who  w^ished  no  blare  of  trumpets 
for  her  humane  acts. 

Queen  Victoria  presented  to 
her  a  valuable  jewel,  the  Sultan 
sent  her  a  magniiicent  bracelet, 
and  the  government  $250,000  to 
found  the  school  for  nurses  at 
St.  Thomas  Hcspital.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  places  m 
the  whole  of  London  is  this  hos- 
pital, an  immense  four  story 
structure  of  brick  with  stone 
trimmings.  Here  is  the  Nightin- 
gale Training  School  for  nurses, 
established  through  the  gift  to 
Miss  Nightingale  of  $250,000  by 
the  government,  for  her  wonder- 
ful work  in  the  Crimean  War. 
She  would  not  take  a  cent  for 
herself  but  was  glad  to  have  this 
institution  opened  that  girls 
through  her  training  might  be- 
come valuable  to  the  world  as 
nurses,  as  she  has  been.  In  the 
Nightingale  Home  the  dining 
room  is  an  inviting  apartment, 
with  the  three  long  tables.  The 
colors  of  wall  and  ceiling  are  in 
red  and  light  shades.  Here  is  a 
Swiss  clock  presented  by  the 
Grand  Duchess,  of  Baden,  here 
is  the  marble  face  and  figure  of 
lovely  Florence  Nightingale.  It 
is  a  face  full  of  sweetness  and 
refinement,  having  an  earnest 
look,  as  though  life  were  well 
worth  living. 

Thus  lived  a  noble  woman 
whose  memory  will  be  sacred  to 
mortal  ears  as  long  as  human 
suffering  shall  be  extant  in  tlu' 
land,  and  kindness,  gentleness 
and  benevolence  shall  find  a  re- 
sponse in  human  hearts.  This 
world    to-day  is  a    better    world 
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because  Florence  Nightingale 
lived  in  it,  and  the  monument 
she  erected  will  be  as  fadeless  as 
time    and  as    lasting  as  eternity, 


for  its  pedestal  was  human  hearts 
and  its  builder  and  maker  was 
love. 

Ula  Edwards. 


ENCOURAGEMENT  AN  ELEMENT  OF  SUCCESS, 


"Died  of  heat  t  failure  caused 
by  want  of  heart  cheer."  No 
doubt  this  would  be  the  proper 
verdict  as  to  many  who  have 
died  before  their  time. 

There  is  much  needless  hu- 
man suffering  caused  by  in- 
gratitude and  "lack  of  sympa- 
thetic appreciation."  One  who 
must  have  had  very  false  no- 
tions of  propriety  has  stated  that 
it  is  not  good  torm  to  show  any 
feeling  or  bestow  any  praise. 
Our  observation  teaches  us  that 
these  are  the  sentiments  of  more 
than  one.  Surely  this  is  an  ab- 
surd idea,  and  it  should  be  got- 
ten rid  of  as  soon  as  possible. 
Does  any  reasonable  human  be- 
ing dare  to  assert  that  the  large- 
ness of  heart  which  enables  us 
to  appreciate  the  good  in  others 
or  which  has  the  capacity  ot 
feeling  another's  woe,  is  an  in- 
dication of  weakness  of  charac- 
ter? These  are  emotions  of 
which  any  one  should  be  proud  ; 
and  many  times  the  expression 
of  them  causes  some  despon- 
dent, faint-hearted  brother  to  be 
encouraged  and  awakened  to 
the  fact  that  he  can  be  of  some 
use  in  the  world.  We  believe 
there  would  be  fewer  failures  in 
the  home,  in  the  school-room,  in 
the  business  arena,  and  the 
world  would  be    much   brighter 


and  better  if  praise  were  judi- 
ciously given  to  those  deserving 
it. 

After  having  toiled  over  some 
difficult  task  and  have  seeming- 
ly accomplished  nothing,  we 
have  sometimes  felt  inclined  to 
give  up  in  despair.  But  then 
how  soon  our  inclinations  are 
changed  when  we  hear  those 
little  words  "well  done"  from 
some  kind,  well  disposed  friend. 
They  are  indeed  a  real  stimulus, 
and  do  for  us  what  nothing  else 
can.  Blessed  is  the  one  who 
bestows  them.  They  inspire  us 
to  press  on  and  do  better  next 
time. 

So  then  encourage  whenever 
you  can  by  words,  acts,  tones  or 
looks.  You  need  not  be  alraid 
of  doing  any  harm  even  by  com- 
mending the  work  of  an  egotist, 
for  he  is  already  vain  and  wise 
m  his  own  eyes ;  and  many 
times  by  not  giving  some  evi- 
dence of  appreciation,  you  chill 
some  sensitive,  toiling  person, 
and  hinder  his  progress.  Even 
sometimes  a  word  of  praise  for 
those  who  are  not  so  deserving, 
will  inspire  them  to  act  so  as  to 
be  more  worthy  of  the  praise, 
for  it  makes  a  person  very  un- 
comfortable to  be  thought  to  be 
what  he  is  not. 

Many  homes  have  beeji  made 
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unhappy  by  a  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion and  sometimes  by  unneces- 
sary criticism.  Would  you  ex- 
pect a  successful  housekeeper, 
when  the  wife  is  frequently  re- 
minded by  her  husband  that  her 
bread  is  not  as  white  as  his 
mother's,  and  the  butter  is  not  so 
good  as  that  of  his  neighbor, 
that  the  coffee  is  too  hot,  or  too 
cold,  too  weak,  or  too  strong. 

Perhaps  some  one  may  say 
that  no  harm  is  meant  by  such 
remarks ;  but  frequently  they 
are  arrows  sent  into  a  tender, 
loving  heart,  that  tried  to  do 
its  best,  but  finding  all  endeavors 
vain,  gives  up  in  despair.  How 
different  the  result  might  have 
been  had  he,  although  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  she  was  not  as 
well  acquainted  with  his  pecu- 
liar tastes  as  his  mother,  praised 
her  efforts  at  least.  This  would 
have  been  a  help  and  not  a  hin- 
drance to  success. 

It  is  extremely  cruel  to  with- 
hold words  of  encouragement  in 
life,  and  then  endeavor  to  be- 
stow them  so  lavishly  after 
death.     No    doubt    the    absence 


of  a  helping  hand  or  the  lack  of 
a  voice  to  speak  welcome  words 
of  approval  has  frozen  the  "gen- 
ial current  of  many  a  soul"  ;  and 
work  which  might  have  blessed 
mankind  is  only  a  sad  "might 
have  been." 

Suppose  a  deserving  minister 
preaches  Sunday  after  Sunday 
to  an  audience  his  words  of 
truth  and  life,  and  never  by  a 
look  or  an  act  is  it  indicated  that 
his  efforts  are  appreciated.  He 
goes  back  to  his  study  depress- 
ed in  mind  and  exhausted  in 
body.  He  feels  that  he  has 
done  his  best,  and  the  Master 
only  knows  what  the  harvest 
will  be.  What  a  satisfaction 
and  encouragement  to  him  it 
would  be  to  know  that  he  had 
touched  a  sympathetic  chord  in 
the  heart  of  at  least  one  hearer. 

Words  of  praise  and  shafts  of 
marble  are  fitting  tributes  to  the 
spirit  that  has  winged  its  etern- 
al flight ;  but  a  look  of  love,  a 
whisper  of  hope,  to  the  heart 
that  is  sad,  out-weighs  them 
all. 

Florence  V.  Neff. 


HISTORIC  OLD    ST.    AUGUSTINE. 


A  recent  visit  to  St.  Augus- 
tine, Florida,  has  left  some  vivid 
impressions  upon  my  mind  that 
I  thought,  perhaps,  might  inter- 
est a  few  of  our  readers. 

A  mere  word  picture,  how- 
ever,— especially  a  partial  one 
as  this  must  be — will  but  faintly 
convey  to  the  mind  an  idea  of 
that  historic  old  place  where. 


"In  a  realm  of  flowers,  a  perfumed  land, 
Girt  by  the  sea,  by  soft  winds  fanned; 
Ravaged  by  war  in  years  grown  old, 
Its  former  glory  a  tale  long  told, 
Stands  the  quaint  old  Spanish  city. 

The  scene  of  many  a  hard-fought  fight, 
Of  many  a  siege,  when  Spanisn  might 
Was  o'er  the  land  in  its  decay 
It  hath  a  beauty  to  live  alway, 
That  quaint  old  Spanish  city." 

St.  Augustine  is  situated  on  a 
peninsula,  a  narrow  strip  of  land 
running    north  and    south.      In 
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front  on  the  east  is  the  Mantan- 
zas  River,  in  the  rear  on  the 
west     flows  the  St.  Sebastian. 

Distances  in  this  city  are  not 
great.  The  chief  points  of  in- 
terest are  comprised  within  an 
area  of  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
in  length.  The  principal  streets 
run  north  and  south.  The 
cross  streets  run  east  and  west. 
The  main  thoroughfare,  St. 
George  St.,  runs  through  the 
center  of  the  town  to  the  City 
Gate.  Although  some  of  the 
streets  have  been  widened,  oth- 
ers are  still  so  narrow  that  two 
vehicles  cannot  pass  each  other. 
The  pedestrians  pushed  to  the 
walls  by  the  reckless  drivers 
may  vainly  wish  for  the  good 
old  times  when  tradition  says 
no  wheeled  vehicle  was  allowed 
in  St.  Augustine.  Many  of  the 
old  Spanish  buildings  still  re- 
main. They  are  built  of  coquina, 
a  natural  shell-stone  quarried 
from  Anastasia  Island.  The 
style  of  construction  is  very  pe- 
culiar, being  built  flat  on  the 
ground.  At  a  distance,  they  are 
readily  distinguished  from  more 
modern  buildings  by  their  quaint 
little  balconies  hanging  over 
the  streets.  There  is  very  little 
space  between  the  dwellings.  A 
native  of  the  city,  when  asked 
why  they  were  built  thus, said  they 
wished  to  be  neighborly.  These 
houses  are  small  and  bare,  but 
there  are  many  handsome  build- 
ings of  more  recent  construc- 
tion— the  most  magnificent  of 
the  town  and  the  one  furnishing 
so  great  beauty  of  design,  is  the 
Ponce  de  Leon  hotel,  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  United  States.  Its 
owner  is  Mr.  Henry  M.  Flagler, 


of  New  York.  Its  design  em- 
bodies the  beauties  of  Spanish 
architecture,  with  decoration 
suggestive  of  the  history  of 
Florida  and  St.  Augustine. 
Built  within  sound  of  the  surf 
on  the  Florida  shore  first  sight- 
ed by  Ponce  de  Leon,  it  is  nam- 
ed in  honor  of  that  adventurous 
spirit.  The  site,  formerly  the 
Anderson  and  Ball  estates,  is 
the  most  beautiful  in  St.  Augus- 
tine. Here  were  the  moss-hung 
lanes,  orange  archways,  magno- 
lias, palms  and  palmettos.  Amid 
these  surroundings  stands  the 
Hotel  Ponce  de  Leon,  imposing 
in  magnitude,  graceful  in  pro- 
portion, and  beautiful  in  design 
and  richness  of  decoration.  The 
main  building,  with  the  court, 
covers  an  area  of  four  and  one- 
half  acres,  the  dining  hall  and 
other  buildings,  one  and  one- 
half  acres  more.  The  hotel  has 
four  hundred  and  fifty  rooms. 
The  towers  rise  one  hundred 
and  sixty-five  feet  in  the  air.  On 
approaching  the  hotel,  the  grace- 
ful towers,  the  great  dome,  and 
the  broad  roofs  are  first  to  at- 
tract attention.  It  may  truly  be 
called  an  architectural  monu- 
ment. 

A  thing  of  great  interest  to 
the  visitor  is  the  City  Gateway, 
the  pillars  of  which  still  remain 
as  monuments  of  the  dim  past. 

They  are  twenty  feet  high. 
The  flanking  walls  are  thirty  feet 
long,  the  material  being  coquina. 
The  town  being  situated  on  a 
narrow  peninsula  running 
north  and  south,  an  enemy  could 
approach  by  land  only  from  the 
north.  In  order  to  keep  out 
the  foe,  a  wall  was    built   across 
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this  strip  of  land  to  which  this 
gate  was  an  opening.  Outside 
the  wall  a  c'eep  ditch  was  cut, 
and  over  it,  opposite  the  gate, 
was  a  drawbridge.  The  gate 
was  closed  at  night  and  guards 
stationed  in  the  sentry  boxes. 
The  town  slept  secure  when  the 
Barrier  Gate  was  fast  closed 
against  the  midnight  foe. 

In  the  center  of  the  town  is 
an  open  square  called  the  Plaza. 
It  is  a  public  park  of  shrubbery 
and  shade  trees,  with  monuments 
and  fountains  and  an  antiquated 
market  place.  The  park  takes 
its  name  from  the  monument 
erected  here  by  the  Spaniards  in 
1813.  A  second  monument  in 
the  Plaza  bears  the  inscription  : 
"Our  dead.  Erected  by  the 
Ladies'  Memorial  Association  of 
St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  A.  D.,  1872. 
In  memoriam  :  Our  loved  ones 
who  gave  their  lives  m  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Confederate  states. 
They  died  far  from  the  home 
that  gave  them  birth.  They 
have  crossed  the  river  and  rest 
under  the  shade  of  the  trees." 

At  the  north  end  of  the  sea- 
wall stands  Fort  Marion,  the  on- 
ly example  of  mediaeval  fortifi- 
cation on  this  continent.  It  is  a 
massive  structure  of  coquina 
stone,  with  curtains,  bastions, 
moat  and  outworks,  covering 
more  than  twenty-two  acres.  It 
is  now  dismantled.  It  is  open 
daily  from  8  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m.  The 
barbacan  is  a  fortification  direct- 
ly in  front  of  the  fort  entrance, 
which  it  was  designed  to  pro- 
tect. In  the  barbacan  are  the 
Arms  of  Spain.  A  bridge,  ori- 
ginally a  drawbridge,  leads  to 
the    only   entrance    of  the    fort, 


called  the  sally-port.  This  leads 
into  a  hall  which  opens  upon  a 
large  square  court,  around 
which  are  ten  rooms  or  case- 
ments which  were  used  for  bar- 
racks, mess-rooms,  store-rooms, 
etc.  To  each  casement  on  the 
west  side,  a  beam  of  light  is  ad- 
mitted through  a  narrow  win- 
dow or  aperture,  high  up  near 
the  arched  ceiling.  Through  one 
of  these  rooms  an  entrance  leads 
back  into  a  dark  chamber  which 
connects  with  another  similar 
one  ;  and  from  this  a  low  aper- 
ture two  feet  square  gives  access 
to  an  innermost  vault.  This  is 
the  far-famed  dungeon  of  Fort 
Marion.  It  was  intended  for  a 
powder  magazine.  After  a  long 
while  the  water  percolated 
through  the  stone  and  rendered 
it  too  damp  for  explosives.  It 
was  then  used  for  rubbish. 
Some  of  these  dark  dungeons 
h^ve  also  been  used  for  the  con- 
finement of  prisoners.  The 
Spaniards  kept  the  famous  out- 
law, McGirth,  in  one  of  these 
cells  five  years.  Facing  the 
court  on  the  north  was  the  chap- 
el used  for  religious  services  as 
late  as  the  Civil  War.  There  is 
nothing  to  break  the  smoothness 
of  the  court  save  a  well  and  a 
series  of  stone  steps  leading  up 
to  the  platform  over  the  case- 
ments. At  each  corner  of  this 
platform  is  a  sentry-box.  On 
the  north  east  corner  is  a  watch- 
tower  which  is  ascended  by  a 
winding  stairway.  Here  we 
can  look  across  the  Anastasia 
Island  and  see  the  incessant 
breaking  of  the  white  caps  on 
the  ocean,  and  distant  ships 
gliding    peacefully     along     the 
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the  waters.  Soon  after  the  fort 
came  into  possession  of  the 
United  States,  it  was  named 
Fort  Marion  in  honor  ot  the  fa- 
mous Revolutionary  hero,  Gen. 
Francis  Marion. 

Extending  from  Fort  Marion 
south  along  the  water  to  the 
United  States  Barracks  stands 
a  sea-wall  of  coquina  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  long  and  ten 
feet  high.  This  affords  a  neces- 
sary protection  against  the  en- 
croachment of  the  sea. 

St.  Francis  Barracks  stand 
out  conspicuously  at  the  south 
end  of  the  sea-wall  facing  the 
water.  They  are  occupied  by 
United  States  troops.  A  short 
distance  south  of  the  barracks 
is  the  military  cemetery.  Here 
are  three  low  pyramids  of  ma- 
sonry forming  tombs  of  men  who 
lost  their  lives  in  the  Seminole 
war.     One  morning   in    August 


1835,  one  hundred  and  ten  men 
marched  out  under  Major  Dade. 
Of  these,  all  except  three  were 
instantly  killed  ;  and  these  three, 
miserably  wounded,  dragged 
themselves  away,  too  soon  after- 
wards to  die  of  their  injuries ; 
hence  these  three  pyramids. 
Over  one  hundred  soldiers  are 
buried  here,  and  a  shaft  is  erect- 
ed to  their  memory,  called 
"Dade's  Monument."  Gazing 
upon  these  monuments  we  feel 
constrained  to  join  in  with  the 
poet  in  saying : 

"And  they  who  for  their  country  die, 

Shall  fill  an  honest  grave ; 
For  glory  lights  the  soldiers'  tomb, 

And  beauty  weeps  the  brave." 

Again  as  we  turn  our  backs 
upon  historic  old  St.  Augustine, 
we  are  constrained  once  more 
to  exclaim  : 

"It  hath  a  beauty  to  live  alway, 
That  quaint  old  Spanish  city." 

Ella  Johnsqn. 
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Miscellany. 


Y.  W.  C.  A.  NOTES. 


JENNIE  HERNDON,  EDITOR. 


While  much  of  our  time  should 
be  given  to  text-books  and  so- 
ciety work  in  college,  a  good 
portion  of  it  should  be  devoted 
to  spiritual  growth. 

We  are  here  not  only  for  men- 
tal development,  but  to  improve 
the  morals  as  well ;  and  we  are 
glad  to  say  that  our  young  la- 
dies do  not  lose  sight  of  this 
fact. 

We  assemble  in  our  Y.  W.  C. 
A.  hall  every  Friday  night  to 
return  thanks  to  God  for  his 
many  blessings  during  the 
week,  and  to  study  his  Word. 

All  the  girls  take  a  deep  interest 
in  the  work.  At  the  opening  of 
the  session,  our  organization 
seemed  somewhat  on  the  decline, 
but  interest  has  been  revived, 
and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  was  never 
in  a  more  flourishing  condition 
than  now.  It  is  generally 
thought  that  school  girls  neglect 


the  development  of  their  moral 
nature,  however  this  is  not  true 
in  our  College. 

Every  girl  here  is  an  active 
member  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  We 
strive  to  keep  our  religious  sta- 
tus equal  to  that  of  the  young 
men,  and  by  the  untiring  ener- 
gies of  our  worthy  President, 
and  the  hearty  co-operation  of 
all  its  members,  we  can  truly 
say  that  success  crowns  our  ef- 
forts. 

It  has  long  since  been  seen 
here,  that  girls  are  ambitious 
and  are  not  going  to  permit  the 
boys  to  gain  intellectual  superi- 
ority over  them  ;  the  same  is  true 
of  their  spiritual  life.  We  ask 
the  prayers  ot  our  friends  that 
we  may  make  our  Y,  W.  C.  A. 
an  even  grander  success  ;  and 
that  it  may  all  be  to  the  honor 
and  glory  of  our  Heavenly  Fa- 
ther. 
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LOCALS. 


Kids! 

Kites  ! 

Tennis  ! ! 

A  sign  of  approaching  spring — 
the  sun-bonnet. 

A  new  'Brickhouse'  in  town. 
Watch  the  girls  vieing  with 
each  other  as  to  who  shall  be  the 
possessor. 

We  had  holiday  the  22nd  of 
Feb.  ;  but  Miss  L —  had  more 
'Holloday'  than  any  one  else. 

We  fear  that  Mr,  Y —  will  not 
finish  his  course  goon  ;  he  is  too 
fickle.  Last  year  he  was  trying 
for  the  'A.  B.'  This  year  he 
seems  to  prefer  the  'A.  M.' — 

Miss  M —  "I  am  going  to  write 
an  essay  on  Brook  Farm  for  the 
Monthly.''  Miss  E —  Mr.  Brook 
Farm,  who  is  he?" 

Mr.  B —  (in  an  oratorical 
mood)  "When  the  sun  sits  ;  and 
pokes  up  his  rays," 

Prof.  Moffitt  and  sister.  Miss 
Rovvena,  recently  paid  a  visit  to 
their  home  in  Asheboro. 

Lost — a  'love  chain.'  Should 
any  of  the  young  men  get  tan- 
gled up  in  it,  report  to  Prof. 
Newman. 

Miss  H —  unconscious  of  the 
presence  of  her  room-mate  stands 
before  the  mirror  primping  her 
little  rose-bud  lips,  repeats  the 
last  sentence  she  said  to  her 
friend  (?):  "Oh  F—  you  are 
enough  to  make  a  saint  mad." 
('I  hope  I  said  that  cutely.') 


Miss  W — ,  on  being  asked  why 
she  prayed  so  long,  replied  that 
she  was  thinking  of  her  sweet- 
heart. A  model  devotee  I 

Dr.  Long  is  taking  quite  an 
extended  trip  through  the  North- 
ern states  in  the  interest  of  the 
college.  We  wish  him  much 
success  and  a  safe  return. 

The  family  of  Mr.  S.  L.  Adams 
has  returned  after  a  prolonged 
absence.  We  are  glad  to  have 
them  with  us  again. 

Prof,  of  Ethics  to  Mr.  J — .  What 
is  the  essence  of  choice?  Mr. 
J — .  "It  is  the  inclination  to  unite 
one's  self  with  a  desired  self." 

Prol".  of  Eng.  to  Mr.  C — . 
"Name  some  ot  Charles  Dick- 
ens' works."  Mr.  C — .  "David 
Copperfield,  Geo,  Eliot,  and 
Thackeray." 

We  were  favored  with  an  ex- 
cellent lecture  by  Prof.  Band}^ 
Feb.  22. 

Mrs.  Jno.  T.  Moffitt  of  Ashe- 
boro has  been  spending  some 
time  at  the  home  of  her  father  Dr. 
W.  T.  Herndon,  of  this  place. 

At  the  home  of  the  bride's 
father,  Mr.  H.  K.  Trogden,  of 
Liberty,  N.  C,  March  7th,  1894, 
Estelle  Trogden  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Mr.  A.  A.  Ray  of 
the  same  place,  Prof.  J.  O.  At- 
kinson officiating.  Misses  Row- 
ena  Moffitt  and  Annie  Gardner 
of  Elon  were  brides-maids.  Miss 
Estelle  was  a  former  student  of 
this  place,  and  was  regarded  by 
all  as  a  sweet,  gentle,  modest 
young  lady.  We  are  not  person- 
ally acquainted  with  the  groom, 
but  we  congratulate  him  on  win- 
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ning  his  accomplished  bride. 
The  couple  has  our  best  wishes 
for  a  long,  prosperous,  and  hap- 
py life. 

One  of  the  Prof's,  inquired  of 
a  student  how  much  of  her  'com- 
j)arative'  reading  she  had  done. 

Miss  M — ,  in  speaking  of  her 
trip  to  a  marriage  of  recent  date, 
said  that  she  rode  from  the  hotel 
to  the  train  in  a  'calaboose.' 

Rev.  Mr.  Hubbard  gave  us  a 
very  interesting  and  instructive 
lecture,  March  12,  on  'The 
Supremacy  of  Thought.'  He  is 
general  lecturer  on  the  'Peace 
and  Arbitration'  question. 

On  Thursday  evening,  Feb.  22, 
1894,  our  honorable  Sophmore 
class  made  its  appearance  on 
the  stage  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
tertaining us  with  essays  and' 
orations.  Everything  passed  off 
nicely,  and  all  hearers  went 
home  much  regaled.  The  Soph, 
class  is  hard  to  beat.  The  follow- 
ing took  part : 

J.  P.  Lee — Oration,  Subj.,  The 
Desire  for  Wealth. 

Miss  Cleopatra  Rawls — Essay 
Subj,,  Woman's  Part  at  the 
World's  Fair. 

H.  C.  Simpson — Oration,  Subj.. 
Where  is  She  Tending? 

Miss  Florence  Neff — Essay, 
Subj.,  Encouragement  an  Ele- 
ment of  Success. 

A.  R.  Lawrence — Oration, 
Subj.,  Are  We  a  Progressive 
People  ? 

Miss  Mollie  Barrett. — Essay, 
Subj.,  The  School  System  of 
Denmark. 

J.  C.  Holladay. — Oration,  ^ubj. 


Importance   of  Intellectual    Ac- 
tivity. 

Miss  Ora  Aldridge, — Essay, 
Subj., — The  School  System  of 
Norway. 

W.  E.  McClenny, — Oration, 
Subj.,— Should  Foot-ball  Be  Al- 
lowed in  our  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities? 

Miss  Ella  Boone, — Essay,  Subj, 
Women  in  a  New  Field. 

Miss  Ada  Michael, — Essay, 
Subj.,  America  in  Literature. 

W.  D.  Harward, — Oration, 
Subj.,  A  Glimpse  Into  the 
Twentieth  Century. 

J.  E.  Rawls, — Oration,  Subj., 
Has  Immigration  Proved  Bene- 
ficial ? 

On  the  evening  of  March  8, 
1894,  we  were  highly  entertain- 
ed by  the  members  of  the  Fresh- 
men class.  The  event  was  mark- 
ed by  a  great  degree  of  excel- 
lence and  success.  All  acquitted 
themselves  well  ;  and  are  worthy 
of  praise.  The  following  took 
part : 

Miss  Myrtie  Daughtry, — Essay, 
Subj., Shakers. 

W.  L.  Cutchin, — Oration,  Subj,, 
Evening  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century. 

Miss  Lillian  Rawls, — Recita- 
tion, Subj.,  Shadows. 

T.  L.  Crawford,— Oration, 
Subj.,  The  Other  Side  of  the 
Immigration  Q^iestion. 

Miss  Pattie  Long, — Essay,Subj. 
Village  Life  in  Switzerland. 

J.  T.  Cobb,— Oration,  Subj.,  Is 
Our  Moral  Condition  Improving? 

Miss  Ula  Edwards, — Essay, 
Subj., Florence  Nightingale. 
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G.  W.  Tickle, — Oration,  Subj,, 
Our  Present  Outlook. 

Miss  Nannie  Clements, — Essay, 
Subj., — The  Witch  oi  Endor. 

G.  M.  Patton, — Oration,  Subj., 
The  Ingenuity  of  Man. 

B.  F.  Black, — Oration,    Subj., 
Genius  of  Enthusiasm. 

D.  R.  Burch, — Oration,  Subj., 
How  to  Succeed  in  Business. 

W.  H.  Young, — Oration,  Subj., 
Developement  of  the  South. 

E.  A.  Crawford, — Oration, 
Subj.,  Intemperance  in  the 
Closing  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury. 


EXCHANGE  NOTES. 


IRENE  CLEMENTS,    EDITOR. 


Among  our  exchanges  for  this 
month,  the  first  that  claims  our 
attention  is  the  Wofford  College 
Journal.  This  magazine  in  one 
with  which  we  have  exchanged 
for  some  time,  and  we  have  al- 
ways found  much  pleasure  in 
reading  its  contents.  There  is 
always  some  benefit  to  be  de- 
rived from  it,  and  we  ever  greet 
it  as  a  welcome  visitor. 

Among  the  articles  of  this  is- 
sue, we  would  mention  the  one, 
"Should  Girls  be  admitted  to 
Wofford?"  This  is  a  very  inter- 
esting article  ;  and  in  it,  we  find 
many  good  reasons  why  girls 
should  be    admitted  to   Woflford. 

Perhaps,  the  reason  why  this 
article  especially  claimed  our 
notice  is  because  girls  are  ad- 
mitted to  our  college,  and  we 
are  glad  to  know  that  other  col- 
leges are  learning  that  co-educa- 


tion is  by  no  means  a  failure. 

For  the  first  time.  The  Brown 
Magazine  has  found  its  way  to 
our  exchange  table,  and  we  ex- 
tend to  it  a  warm  and  hearty 
welcome.  This  magazine  is  from 
Brown  University,  Providence, 
R.  I.  It  comes  to  us  as  a  stran- 
ger, but  we  hope  soon  to  know 
it  well.  While  scanning  its 
pages,  we  find  much  to  attract 
us.  "Matthew  Arnold  and  the 
Art  of  Criticism,"  also  "Brown 
Study,"  are  especially  interest- 
ing. The  thoughts  presented 
are  good,  and  are  given  in  de- 
lightful and  easy  flowing  style. 

We  are  again  permitted  to 
peruse  the  contents  oi  the  small, 
yet  neat  Carolinian.  Among 
the  several  interesting  articles 
of  this  issue,  we  would  call  at- 
tention to  "Bad  Influences  and 
Tendencies  of  the  Modern  News- 
paper, from  a  Literary  Point  of 
View,"  and  "Home  and  Home 
Influence."  These  are  worthy 
of  notice. 

The  Jeflf,  from  Davis  Military 
School,  has  also  found  its  way 
to  our  table,  and  we  extend  to  it 
a  warm  welcome.  At  first  sight, 
one  is  attracted  by  its  neat  ap- 
pearence.  We  notice  that  this 
is  No.  I.,  Vol.  I.,  and  we  wish  to 
say  that  we  extend  to  it,our  very 
best  wishes  for  its  success  ;  and 
hope  it  may  ere  long  rank  with  the 
leading  magazines  of  the  State. 
While  we  do  not  wish  to  say 
anything  to  discourage,  yet  we 
would  say  that,  perhaps,  the 
magazine  would  be  more  inter- 
esting if  it  had  fewer  sketches 
of  ♦he  lives  of  distinguished  men. 
Variety  will  give  interest. 
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CLIPPINGS. 


ANNIE  LEE  GARDNER,    EDITOR. 


Lost !  Yesterday,  between  sun- 
rise and  sunset,  two  golden 
hours,  each  set  with  sixty  dia- 
mond minutes.  No  rewards  ;  they 
are  gone  forever. — Ex. 

An  admirable  set  of  auto- 
graphs of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence recently  sold  in  Bos- 
ton for  $10,000. 

The  newest  fad  among  socie- 
ty belles  this  winter  is  answer- 
ing invitations  in  verse.  At  last 
their  time  has  come. 

Electric  railroads  are  still  a 
novelty,  yet  in  the  United  States 
there  are  seventeen  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  seventy-four 
miles  in  use  now. 

The  number  ol  educational 
institutions  of  one  kind  or  anoth- 
er in  India  is  put  down  in  Cham- 
bers' Cyclopedia  (1892)  at  134,- 
000. 

Mrs.  U.  S.  Grant  has  decided 
not  to  publish  her  husband's 
Memoirs.  The  book  will  not 
appear  until  after  her  death. 
She  has  been  offeied  $50,000 
for  the  work. 

A  woman  should  never  accept 
a  lover  without  the  consent  of 
her  heart,  nor  a  husband  with- 
o't  the  consent  of  her  judg- 
ment. 

The  ninety-four  universities 
of  Europe  have  about  forty-two 
thousand  more  students  than  the 
three  hundred  and  sixty-two 
universi.ies  in  the  United 
States. 


A  school  girl's  definition  of 
slang : 

Slang,  according  to  Webster 
means  "vulgar  language."  Vul- 
gar means  low,  low  is  mean  ; 
mean  is  base,  and  base  is  the 
foundation.  Therefore  slang  is 
the  foundation  of  language. 

A,  student  in  Geometry  made 
the  following  statement : 

"In  a  right-handed  triangle 
the  square  on  the  sum  of  two 
sides  is  equal  to  the  square  on 
the  hippopotamus." 

An  exchange  says  that  in 
Vassar  they  call  gum  an  elec- 
tive, because  they  needn't  take 
it  unless  they  'chews.' 

A  young  woman  of  Spring- 
field, O.,  has  just  received  the 
degree  of  electrical  engineer, 
leading  her  class  all  through 
the  course  in  the  Ohio  State 
University.  She  has  taken  a 
position  with  the  Westinghouse 
Electrical  Company,  at  Pitts- 
burg. 

A  child  being  asked,  "What  is 
the  plural  of  forget-me-not?" 
answered,  "forget-us-not." 

MARCH. 

Piney  woods  a-singing, 
Doors  and  shutters  swinging, 
Dry  leaves  up  and  dancing, 
Bridget's  clothes-line  prancing, 
Young  folks  gaily  chasing, 
Hats  before  them  racing, 
Sky  now  black,  now  sunny — 
Aren't  these  March  winds  funny? 

What  English  word  is  it,  the 
first  two  letters  of  which  signify 
a  man,  three  a  woman,  the  first 
four  a  great  man,  and  the  whole 
a  great  woman?     Heroine. 

S.  S.  teacher  to  little  boy : 
"Jimmie,  who  was  Esauf" 

Little  Boy.     "Esau   lived    six 
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hundred  years  before  Christ,  he 
wrote  fables  for  a  living,  and 
sold  the  copyright  of  them  for 
a  bottle  of  potash." 

Cornell  has  abolished  exami- 
nations, and  in  the  future  daily 
work  will  be  the  criterion  of  the 
students  scholarship. 

When  the  late  Lucy  Stone 
and  Mr.  Blackwell  decided  to 
marry,  they  had  to  send  thirty 
or  forty  miles  for  a  clergyman 
who  would  omit  the  word  "obey" 
from  the  ceremony.  At  that 
day  it  was  supposed  to  mean 
something. 

The  University  Press  has  been 
established  at  the  State  Univer- 
sity. There  are  now  three  peri- 
odicals published  at  Chapel  Hill 
in  connection  with  the  Univer- 
sity, in  addition  to  catalogues, 
etc. 

Gladstone  has  resigned  as 
Premier  of  England,  and  Lord 
Rosebury  succeeds  him. 

Wright.  "Dick  Dash  says   that 
he  is  going  in  for  athletics." 

Garner.  "I  didn't  know  that  he 
was  an  athlete." 

Wright.  "Oh  !  yes.  He  holds 
the  record  for  jumping  board 
bills." 

Prof.  Conjugate  'examo.' 
Junior.    Examo,     flunkere, 

bristi,  quitum. 

Three  hundred  and  forty  men 

are  in  the  physical   development 

class  at  Harvard. 


A    NUTSHELL  NOVEL. 


Vol.   I. 

A  winning  wile, 
A  sunny  smile, 

A  tiny  talk, 

A  pleasant  walk, 

Vol  n. 

A  little  doubt, 
A  playful  pout. 


A  feather. 


Together. 


A  merry  Miss, 
A  stolen  kiss. 


Capricious. 


Delicious. 
Vol.  HL 

"You  ask  mamma," 
"Consult  papa," 

With  pleasure. 

And  both  repent 
This  rash  event 

At  leisure. 

Jack  Ashe.  "I  love  you  madly  ; 
can  you  say  as  much  for  your- 
self?" 

Ethel  Knox.  "Ye-es  ;  I  think 
my  devotion  to  myself  is  some- 
thing out  of  the  ordinary." 

Little  boy  to  teacher :  "If  you 
multiply  forty-two  apples  by  six 
pounds  of  beef,  tlie  answer  will 
be  mince-pies,  won't  it?" 

The  miner  split  the  rock  in 
two.  Then  to  its  fragments 
spoke.  Said  he  to  it:  "Have 
you  no  gold?"  "Nay,"  said  the 
rock,  "I'm  broke." 


JOS,  A.  ISLEY  &  BRO, 

ARE  ALWAYS  IN  THE  LEAD. 
Their  line  of  Clothing  is  unsurpassed  for 

FINISH,  QUALITY,  AND  STYLE. 

Big  stock  of  DRY  GOODS,  HATS,  and  SHOES  always  on  hand. 
Full  stock  GROCERIES,  HARDWARE  and  FURNITURE. 

DON  T  FORGET  THE  PLACE 

Jos-  A-  Isley  &  Bro 


BRITT  &  ELEY, 

22  WASHINGTON  SQTJARE,  SUFFOLK,  VA. 

THE  LEADING  DRY  GOODS, 

SHOES,  AND  (JEOTHING  HOUSE. 

SUITS  MADE  TO  m^M 


WB.  ^m.O.W.  IMMi 


Examiner  in  the   Practice  of  Medi- 
cine. ! 


CF.iNEESE/ 

Leading  Jeweler 

BURLINGTON,  N.  C. 

S^jiTiir  t  class  work  on  uli<irt  iiotuc 


LIVERY  STABLE 

AT 

KLON  COI.LEGIv 

Hacks  and  Buggies,  with  nice 
teams  furnished  at  reasonable 
prices.  Drayage  well  ateend- 
ed  to.  Your  patronage  is  re- 
spectfully solicited. 
J.  B.  GERINGER,  Proper, 


J-  A.  LONG, 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW- 

filiil.lIAlI,  Sr*  €'• 


B.  A.  SELLARS  &  SON. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

yJK  >iK  ^ik  >k  >t< 


7^  >^  >|K-  >j<  >yiK 
NICE  ASSORTMENT  OF  NEW  STYLES  IN  DRESS  GOODS. 

BURLINGTON,  N.  C. 


FOR 


WE  HAVE  OVER     6*000    PAIRS  OF  SHOES  FOR  YOU 

TO  SELECT   FROM. 

J. M.  HENDRIX,  &  CO., 

221   South  Elm  St.,  GREI  NSBORO    N.  C. 


THE  FAMOUS  ODELL  TYPEWRITER, 


THE  LATEST  IMPROVED. 

The  only  practical  low  priced  machine. 
Tlie  only  one  that  has  stood  the  test. 
Because  of  its  simplicity  and  perfect  work 
It  writes  l)oth  capital  and  small  letters. 
It  docs  all  kinds  of  work  of  any  typewriter. 
It  is  built  for  business  and  busy  people. 
It  can  be  learned  with  one  hour's  practice. 
It  is  handsoniclv  finished  nnd  nickel  plated. 
We  guarantee  it  and  will  let  you  Se  judge. 
58  Dearborn  Street 

CIIIGAOO,  ILL. 


SPECIAL  OFFER. 

In  f  rder  t«  gbt'  he  ODELL  in  e  rery  house,  office 
and  library,  n  r  ceipt  of  %'d  we  will  ship  one  of 
our  $10  macluucs.  You  can  use  it  two  months 
wiiht'Ut  paying  another  cent,  then,  if  you  accept 
it,  pay  us  $2  a  month  until  paid  for.  This  ena- 
bles you  to  own  one  of  those  famous  machines 
at  at  .50  cents  a  week.  Remit  by  registered  let- 
ter, P.  O.  or  money  order.    Address, 


PHOTOGRAPHIC    pARLOR 


OF 


C.  Y.  SELLARS 


* 


All  w  )rk  furnished  with  greatest  care, 
tee  to  finish  and  deliver  every  week. 


Ask  for  Club    Pr  ces..      Guaran- 

f^tF"  BURLINGTOV,    N.   C. 


A  COMPLETE  STOCK. 

We  are  receiving  our  FALL  STOCK  of  CLOTHING  HATS  FURNISHING  GOOD  S- 
We  have  just  returned  from  the  Northern  Markets  where  we  spent  about  two  weeks  in  select- 
ing   our     stock,    and    we    have    bouglit  goods    at    the  VERY    LOWEST     CASH 
PRICES     and   expect   to   give   our  customers   the    benefit  of     these      L  o  W 

PRICES. 
We  have  sold  our  Spring  and  Summer  Goods  down  very  close,  so  our  stook  this  fall 
will  be  a  COMPLETE    NEW    STOCK. 
We  can  show  lou  all  the  Latest  Styles  in    MENS   ^OY'S  CHILDREN'S   CLOTH- 
ING,   HAT  S,  and  other  goods  carried  in  our  line. 


Wholesale 


W.  R.  RANKIN,  Manacrer.' 

230  t>.  Elm  St.,  GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 

D.  N.  Kirkpatriok, 

•—■  .„      *     FURNITURE.     * 

CARPETS,    MATTINGS,    OIL    pLOTHS,    TRUNKS,   WINDOW 
SHADES,  PICTURE  MOULDINGS. 

280  S  Jillm  Sr  Greensboro.  IsT  O. 

E.  B.  KIRKPATRICK,  Manager. 
Wm.  E.  Mattock,  Salesman. 

^"        ~^-  POK-TI V-L  Y=13"^ 

FoHT  weeks  by  our  method  teaching  book-keeping  is  equal  to  twelve  weeks  by  the  old  style.  Po 
eiti  ans  ^uaTanteikt'tipder  certain  conditions.  Oar  "free"  56  and  and  80  page  catalogues  will  ex 
plain  "all."  Send' for  them— Draughon's  Business  College  and  School  of  Shorthand  and  Telegra 
phy,i^Na»liviJIe,  Tenh, 

t  heat  board.*    No  tkcation.    Enter  any  time.      Address, 

^        .     ^  "  J.  F.  DuAUGnoN,  Pres't.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

»iith^aimmt^mmmmmmmmmmmammmmKmHmmmmifw:tmmmmmmmmamnmmmmmtmmmmmmmmmi^B*mimmtmMamimmi^mm^i^mmmmm^'i^mKm 

WhJKtiEfeToaGortigtoDoThisSuin-THE  ELIXIR'OF  LIRE 

mer?    Can  Yon  Beat  This?         HlSHi  We^rfteSn.n'ra^'^ta 

__..  .  ^  _^    ^^     '_   .^...    ^       ...         BgiB— "'juMI  Wisdom— thb  Bcibxob  of  Bealth. 

HOWV Ccrtlesft  attftfdnt  Paid  HIa  Own  Way.   BXVjRvff    Iffli  "^^^ d^«° ^tudy  nature.Bbnn  dlseaso 

'Kvanatnn  Til    RAnt  17  »oi     BSf^Wff    llBHeam  to  maintain  Vigor  and  regain  it 

aranfiton,  lU.,  sept.  17,  Ul.   ll|T~2Hirfi|IMbyre»dlng  the  most  complete  book  of 

Diab8ib9:  loan  five  you  a  few  facts  with  re-   HluraETrMsil  ModiMl.  KArlal   J^Tnal  ^l<<iir« 

|80ifmooth.Th0B&00lMl  year  over  $100.    La^t   nyraraQMll experience,      ■fhe    "old,    ori^nnl. 

JeartethedtljMOf  Hurley,  Wla.  and  Ironwood,  fBT^S^SIJi  standard "  -work,  endorsed  by  all, 
[loh;,  I  cJeared  above  expenaes  $200  hi  six  weoks.  ffiKJtsCrkRLl  *n>ltated  by  many,  equalled  by  none. 
This  7«ar  th«  tltne  1  worked  I  made  Z125  a  mouth  WWHwJNjfenaM  Inspired  by  vflBh  to  aid  humanity,  it 
clear  of  an  expenses.  Tou  can  use  this  If  you  IBtS^  MB  haa  providentially  saved  thouBands. 
wish.  And  to  Wn  with  I  never  sold  anything  ■WiuSltfflH  i!?.r*^7^  °°  '".??Ii'^^'.iK2S''^*^ 
before.  In  fact  everyone  tried  to  discourage  ml  M^^^'^ S^*^J?ii?^tlCble^al^  totil  now 
but  I  wfebt  ahead  and  succeeded.  In  three  days  ■^Cw  ^^iS^-^i-J^  -,«!*>- il 
laat  year  I  took  sixty-two  orders.  HUEA  M  51'"?*^  or  >rno  eyer  exp««  w  ■• 

Yours  truly,       Joskhp  Loho.      HP'S  aiP*i  '"i  ^IS*"*,**??  ,*'°2?  ^^^ 
"  .,    Hi^^^0  U  8  colored  charts  of  vital  organs,  !iOO 


Send  for  elronlars,  terms  and  outfit.    Two  edl-  ^^^^^SuH  wood  cuts,    ai    cbromoa   showing 

5 Ions,  at  tl.GO'&nd  $8.26,  each.  One  cony  of  each  ^^SiiiihSH  or*'^'*  "'  llfo-develoiiment  of  man. 
:lnd,  And  circulars  to  befflo  work  with,  soot  to  MMUllflMB  APPENDIX  has  over  200  Recipes, 
bona-fide  agents  tor  $8.00.  ^*''^^*'^^OBly  $1.60  by  Mall;  Clreolars  rr««i 

MinmAY  HILL  PUB.  CO.,  1 20  East  28tlt  8C.9  New  York, 


D.  W.  C.  HARRIS, 

STEAM     DYE     WOUKS, 

SOUTH  BLOUNT  STREET,  RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

IT  IS  POSITIVELY    THE    MOST    RELIABLE  HOUSE  FOR 


iEliiVATII^i  i 


©LiTHIii. 


]^SjJf  Send  Saniple  Job,  which  will  be  shipped  to  you  Free  of  Charge. 
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TO  OUR  COLLEGE   GIRLS. 


Fairer  sex,  the  pride  of  our  homes  thou  art; 

▲»  well,  the  hope  most  blest  of  church  and  school. 

Made  last,  yet  wert  made  sterner  man  to  rule, 

Ai)d  with  thy  sweet  meekness  to  touch  his  heart. 

Not  rashly,  but  with  love  thou  play'st  thy  part. 

By  thoughts  of  thee  our  anger  ia  made  cool ; 

Our  tempers  calmed,— are  as  a  placid  pool, 

When  we  see  thou  oo-worker  with  us  art. 

Our  hearts  grow  light  at  hearing  thy  sweot  name, 

And  'tis  to  thee  wo  owe  our  present  weal. 

We  will  consign  to  thee  our  future  fame; 

And  then  no  fear  of  failure  will  wo  foci. 

To  give  thee  thy  Just  portion  is  our  aim; 

So  that  all  nations  at  thy  shrine  shall  kneel. 

—  J.  II,  JO.XBH. 
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CO-OPERATION,   ITS    HISTORY  AND  PROSPECTS. 


It  is  remarkable  to  see  how, 
during  the  last  half  century,  the 
social  world  has  risen  higher 
and  higher,  the  religious  world 
has  been  rapidly  tending  toward 
universal  brotherhood,  the  po- 
litical world  has  been  steadily 
approaching  democracy,  while 
on  the  other  hand  the  industrial 
world  has  ever  been  sinking 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  clut- 
ches of  despotism.  Captains  of 
industry  have  sprung  up  on  the 
right  and  on  the  left.  Monarch- 
ial  trusts  and  lordly  combines 
have  grown  to  be  giant  powers 
in  the  industrial  kingdom.  Gold- 
headed  potentates  and  silver- 
tongued  monopolies  are  annu- 
ally extending  their  dominions  ; 
and  at  a  rate  most  fearful  and 
alarming  have  been  concentra- 
ting the  wealth  of  nations  into 
the  hands  of  the  few  who  pre- 
sume that  they  must  legislate 
for  the  nation  and  dictate  for  her 
millions.  Such  a  tendency,  we 
say,  is  remarkable,  yes,  more 
than  that,  it  is  threatning  to  a 
nation's  stability,  menacing  to 
her  prosperity,  and  repulsive  to 
a  liberty-loving  people.  Hence 
the  anarchists  abuse  and  hate 
present  tendencies.  Hence 
the  communist's  demand  and 
the  socialist's  earnest  appeal  for 
a  revolution  in  the  industrial 
world.  Industrial  Democracy 
is  the  voice  of  liberty,  the  watch- 
word of  the  masses,  and  the  de- 
mand of  the  age  in  which  we 
live.  Industrial  Democracy 
means,  self-rule,  self-control,  the 


self  direction  of  the  populace  in 
their  efforts  to  gain  a  livelihood, 
industrial  self-government;  and 
these  are  found  in  pure  co-oper- 
ation. 

Co-operation  is  of  two  kinds^: 
coercive  and  voluntary.  We 
shall  speak  mainly  of  the  latter, 
because  this  is  what  is  usually 
meant  when  co-operation  is 
spoken  of.  Again,  when  work- 
ing men  combine  their  own  cap- 
ital purchase  their  own  plant, 
manage  their  own  affairs,  in 
their  own  way,  at  their  own  risk, 
sharing  profit  or  loss  as  the  case 
may  be,  they  are  working  un- 
der the  most  perfect  form  of  co- 
operation, known  as  produc- 
tive co-operation.  A  bod}^  of 
merchants  who  agree  and  buy 
together,  but  sell  each  as  he 
chooses,  are,  in  so  far  as  they 
buy  acting  under  distributive 
co-operation.  Co-operation  aims 
to  get  rid  of  the  employer  as  an 
industrial  agent.  This  would 
greatly  benefit  the  laboring  class- 
es, because  then  the  profits 
would  be  brought  to  reinforce 
wages.  Co-operation  is  a  radi- 
cal reform  whose  aim  is  to  ele- 
vate the  masses,  both  in  mind 
and  body.  It  does  not  mean 
business  and  nothing  more  ;  but 
its  aims  are  as  far-reaching  as 
those  of  the  social  union.  It 
proposes,  yes,  it  actually  shows 
how  incomplete,  how  out  of  har- 
mony with  the  age,  how  utterly 
heartless,  is  that  political  econo- 
my which  divides  society  abso- 
lutely into  two  classes  :   the  pay- 
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ers  of  wages  who  are  counted 
by  the  thousands  and  the  receiv- 
ers who  are  counted  by  the  mil- 
lions. Distributive  co-opera- 
tion is  a  school  in  which  men 
are  trained  and  taught  the  bene- 
fits to  be  gained  by  harmonious- 
ly uniting  the  interest  of  capital 
and  labor.  Co-operation  pro- 
poses to  make  the  plan  of  divi- 
sion so  obviously  just  as  to  settle 
once  for  all  the  question  of  pro- 
portionate shares  and  to  concen- 
trate the  energies  of  all  on  the 
securinjj  of  a  large  product.  It 
aims  to  put  the  parties  who  cre- 
ate wealth  on  such  a  footing 
that  neither  can  claim  more  than 
he  gets  without  violating  an  ob- 
vious principle  ol  equity ;  and 
when  this  is  done,  they  will 
make  the  division  unthinkingly, 
and  plan  and  work  only  for  ben- 
efits which  accrue  alike  to  all. 
Such  is  the  aim  of  this  great 
principle.  It  is  the  principle  of 
solidarity  in  a  new  field.  So  long 
as  capital  is  organized  on  the 
one  hand  and  labor  on  the  other 
there  will  be  a  continual  struggle 
between  the  two.  Such  organi- 
zation enables  these  agents  to 
fight  a  good  battle  over  the  di- 
vision of  products.  Co-opera- 
tion is  the  remedy :  it  allays 
strife  and  enables  them  to  ex- 
pend their  whole  energy  in  cre- 
ating. It  teaches  society  how 
to  get  rid  of  the  middle  man  ;  it 
teaches  its  members  how  to  avoid 
the  disastrous  and  extravagant 
system  of  credit ;  it  places  them 
on  a  higher  plain  of  morals 
and  teaches  them  their  social  re- 
lation to  their  fellows,  the  broth- 
erhood ol  the  race. 

The  history  of  distributive  co- 


operation in  the  United  States 
may  be  divided  into  two  periods, 
each  of  nearly  equal  duration. 
The  first  begins  about  1835  ^^^ 
extends  to  the  time  of  the  Civil 
War ;  the  second  continues  from 
the  beginning  of  that  event  to 
the  present.  Under  the  period 
first  mentioned  may  be  noticed 
the  Central  Union  ot  New  Bed- 
ford, the  Natis  Protecttve  Union 
and  a  large  store  at  Worcester. 
Several  germs  of  co-operation 
are  to  be  found  between  1831  and 
1845,  but  no  full  account  is  giv- 
en of  them.  During  the  year 
1845  the  Workingmen's  Protec- 
tive Union  was  organized  ;  and 
seventeen  years  thereafter,  in 
Oct.  1852,  the  Union  embraced 
403  divisions,  of  which  167  re- 
ported a  capital  of  $24 1,7 13,  and 
165  of  them  announced  annual 
sales  amounting  to  $696,825. 
During  seven  years,  ending  in 
1859,  ^^^  agent  claimed  for  the 
divisions  comprising  the  Union 
sales  aggregating  over  nine  and 
one  quarter  millions  of  dollars. 
It  was  an  event  no  less  than  the 
Civil  War  that  destroyed  it.  To 
tell  what  otherwise  might  have 
been  the  income  is  simply  im- 
possible. The  two  co-operative 
movements  of  large  proportions, 
next  in  time  are  those  set  in  mo- 
tion by  the  Patrons  of  Husban- 
dry and  the  Sovereigns  of  In- 
dustry. The  latter  order  was 
founded  by  Wm.  H.  Earl  during 
the  year  1874.  Brilliant  success 
accompanied  their  efforts. 
Within  four  months  there  were 
thirty-three  councils  in  Mass. 
One  year  later  the  old  Bay 
State  claimed  fifty-seven  coun- 
cils with  an  estimated    member- 
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ship  of  10,000.  The  order  ex- 
tended into  other  states  and 
even  reached  the  territories. 

The  Knights  of  Labor  form  a 
very  strong  factor  in  co-opera 
tion.  Their  greatest  achieve- 
ments have  been  in  productive 
rather  than  distributive  co-oper- 
ation. ,  At  present  there  are  sup- 
posed to  be  more  than  one  hun- 
dred co-operative  undertakings 
in  progress  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Knights.  Among  these 
journalism  furnishes  a  success- 
ful and  a  noticeable  example. 
Many  periodicals,  such  as  the 
Labor  Siftings,  Trades  Union, 
The  People,  Weekly  Laborer, 
The  Daily  Evening  btar,  etc., 
etc.,  are  published  by  co-opera- 
tive societies. 

The  many  brilliant  and  suc- 
cessful co-operative  societies  are 
too  numerous  to  mention,  and 
too  extensive  to  consider.  Let 
us  notice,  as  a  representative, 
the  coopers  of  Mineapolis. 
Their  first  co-operative  barrel 
factory  was  started  in  1874  5  ^"^ 
there  are  now  seven  of  them, 
doing  a  business  of  one  million 
dollars  yearly.  This  system  with 
the  coopers  here  is  indigenous. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  develop- 
ed by  laboring  men  without  any 
patronage  or  preaching  or  per- 
suasive literature.  It  began 
about  a  dozen  years  ago  in  the 
feeblest  way,  without  friends  or 
capital,  and  in  the  face  of  suspi- 
cion and  distrust.  It  has  won 
its  way  until  two-thirds  of  the 
the  coopers  have  joined  the 
movement.  It  has  secured  such 
State  laws  as  it  required  ;  and 
it  now  has  credit  and  standing. 
Its  moral    efiects    are    far   more 


marked  and  gratifying  that  its 
financial  and  industrial  success. 
It  develops  manhood,  responsi- 
bility, self-direction,  indepen- 
dence, and  the  rest.  One  writer 
has  given  as  his  opinion  that 
the  total  business  transacted  by 
co-operative  organizations  will 
exceed  fifty  million  dollars  per 
annum.  Such  has  been  the 
wonderful  growth  of  co-opera- 
tion and  such  its  benevolent  ef- 
forts, but  what  aie  its  prospects? 
What  of  its  future  outlook?  The 
popularity  of  insurance  at  pres- 
ent speaks  much  for  this  move- 
ment, since  all  insurance  is,  in  a 
certain  sense,  co-operation. 

Men  practically  agree  to  help 
one  another,  to  bear  the  bur- 
dens mutually,  to  share  the 
profits  likewise,  and  so  to  fulfil 
the  higher  law.  Co-operation 
is  to  industrial  society  what 
ethics  is  to  literature  ;  it  is  the 
religion  so  to  speak,  whose  mis- 
sion is  to  permeate,  to  cleanse 
and  reconstruct  society.  The 
classes  are  fellow  members  with 
the  masses.  All  are  parts  and 
parcels  of  the  same  organism, 
and  some  part  cannot  afford  to 
ignore  the  function  and  power 
of  another,  no  matter  how  insig- 
nificant that  function  or  how 
weak  that  power.  The  one 
must  minister  in  grateful  sym- 
pathy to  the  other.  The  hun- 
gry must  be  fed,  the  naked  must 
be  clothed,  the  soul  of  the  indus- 
trial world  must  not  be  neglect- 
ed ;  but  on  the  other  hand  it 
must  be  developed,  as  it  were, 
by  social  contrast,  by  this  prin- 
ciple of  co-operation.  It  is  true 
there  is  no  royal  road  to  gener- 
al comfort,  that  suffering  is    not 
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going  to  be  banished  in  a  move- 
ment, or  Lord's  kingdom  set  up 
on  earth  in  a  day,  as  it  is  in 
heaven  ;  but  it  is  coming,  the 
new  dispensation  is  approaching 
and  by  steps  which  are  never  to 


be  retraced.  Society  is  drawing 
nearer  the  ideal  whose  language 
is  the  brotherhood  of  man, 
whose  principle  is  universal 
love,  and  whose  hope  is  the  uni- 
ty, the  redemption  of  the  race. 
D.  W.  Cochran. 


SHOULD  FOOT-BALL  BE  ALLOWED    IN    OUR  COLLEGES 
AND  UNIVERSITIES? 


When  we  read  the  numerous 
accounts  of  students  of  our  col- 
leges and  universities  being 
borne  from  the  foot-ball  grounds 
mangled  by  a  pyramid  of  human 
beings,  we  exclaim,  this  is  a  bru- 
tal game  !  Nevertheless  this  bru- 
tal game  is  one  of  the  best  games 
for  the  students  who  engage  in 
it  that  can  be  introduced  on  col- 
lege grounds.  Some  say  it  is 
an  old  worn  out  game  introduc- 
ed into  America  from  England. 
Until  something  better  can  be 
introduced  we  shall  be  more 
than  likely  to  retain  it. 

In  every  college  curriculum 
tJiere  should  be  some  provision 
made  for  the  development  of  the 
physical  as  well  as  the  mental 
powers.  It  has  been  proven  that 
a  student  cannot  make  the  pro- 
gress that  he  should  in  mental 
development  unless  he  exercise 
his  physical  powers  to  some  ex- 
tent. There  is  no  station  nor 
occupation  in  which  a  man  with 
good  physical  powers  does  not 
enjoy  advantages  over  his  rival 
whose  bodily  powers  are  dwarf- 


ed. It  is  as  necessary  that  our 
colleges  and  universities  send 
out  well  developed  physical  men 
as  it  is  that  they  send  out  well- 
rounded  mental  men.  Both  of 
these  desired  attainments  go 
hand  in  hand  ;  and  there  is  no 
better  way  of  acquiring  both  than 
to  compel  each  student  to  en- 
gage in  a  game  of  foot-ball  for 
a  certain  number  of  hours  each 
day. 

Perhaps  some  will  shudder  at 
this,  and  say :  'Do  not  let  us  en- 
gage in  this  game  !'  When  we 
give  the  subject  careful  thought 
we  shall  see  that  foot-ball  has 
more  advantages  than  any  game 
now  known  to  the  youth  of  our 
land. 

First,  let  us  take  base-ball, 
which  has  long  since  passed  the 
zenith  of  its  glory  ;  and  we  shall 
see  that  this  game  develops  the 
muscles  of  the  right  side,  while 
it  leaves  the  muscles  of  the  left 
side  almost  entirely  undevelop- 
ed. Rowing,  as  practiced  in  our 
institutions  develops  the  muscles 
of  the    hips    and    back,   while  it 
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does  nothing  for  the  fore-arm 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  mus- 
cular system.  Croquet  and  our 
much  prized  tennis  are  right 
hand  games,  and  do  compara- 
tively nothing  for  the  muscles  ot 
the  left  side.  Shooting  does  no- 
thing for  the  whole  muscular 
system. 

Each  of  the  above  named 
games,  save  base-ball,  cultivate 
narrowness  of  mind  by  the  com- 
paratively small  number  that  en- 
gage in  them ;  while  foot-ball, 
by  the  large  number  of  partici- 
pants, cultivates  the  spirit  of  self- 
denial  for  the  sake  of  others  in 
order  that  their  side  may  win  the 
day.  There  has  never  been  an- 
other game  introduced  into 
America  that  expands  as  many 
muscles  at  the  same  time  as  foot- 
ball. While  playing  a  single 
game  of  foot-ball  every  muscle 
in  the  body  may  be  called  into 
activity.  It  also  cultivates  the 
spirit  ot  heroic  endurance,  and 
teaches  men  not  to  give  up  for 
trifling  injuries. 

You  may  say  :  -There  was  an 
accident  in  New  York  the  other 
day  while  a  team  was  playing 
foot-ball.  Please  allow  me  to 
ask :  *Do  accidents  ever  occur 
in  other  games  ?'  You  are  bound 
to  confess  that  they  do.  There 
are  no  games  in  which  some  ac- 
cidents do  not  occur.  The  play- 
ers of  even  the  'feminine'  games 
of  croquet  and  tennis  have  been 
known  to  receive  severe  and 
even  fatal  injuries. 

During  the  year  1890,  4,442 
boys  were  drowned  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  while  practicing  row- 
ing. During  the  same  year  2,236 
boys    died  of  gun-shot    wounds 


which  they  received  while  they 
were  enjoying  the  sport  of  hunt- 
ing. We  can  see  from  these 
statistics  that  foot-ball  accidents 
are  no  more  common  than  those 
of  other  less  valuable  games. 
Not  a  single  accident  occurred 
in  the  Harvard,Y ale,  and  Prince- 
ton teams  during  the  past  sea- 
son. Besides,  physicians  have 
arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that 
the  small  injuries  received  while 
playing  foot-ball  do  the  student 
no  real  harm  ;  but  on  the  con- 
trary they  do  good,  if  they  do 
not  distort  his  features,  by  teach- 
ing him  to  endure  pain  without 
complaint. 

Some  people  make  the  accus- 
ation that  students  give  to  the 
game  too  much  of  their  time 
that  they  ought  to  bestow  on 
their  studies.  If  this  be  so  it  is 
not  seen  why  the  leaders  of  the 
foot-ball  teams  stand  highest  in 
their  classes.  Last  year  the  lead- 
er of  the  team  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  received  the 
highest  award  of  the  institution  ; 
and  the  prospects  are  fair  for  the 
same  thing  this  year.  Several 
others  are  a  great  way  above 
mediocrity.  From  nearly  all  the 
institutions  that  have  been  heard 
from  the  standing  of  the  foot- 
ball plaj'^ers  is  I3  per  cent  high- 
er than  the  remainder  of  the 
school.  That  is  to  say,  those 
who  play  foot-ball  stand  I3  per 
cent  higher  in  the  recitation 
room,  and  a  much  larger  per 
cent  higher  in  physical  strength. 

The  question  is  asked :  'Have 
foot-ball  players  ever  attained 
any  success  in  past?  I  would 
refer  you  to  Waterloo  and  ask  : 
'What  carried  that  great  battle?' 
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You  are  constrained  to  say  that 
the  foot-ball  boy's  of  Eton  and 
Harrow  were  the  winners  of 
this  great  victory.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington,  himself,  afterwards 
confessed  this.  It  was  the  love 
of  like  sports  that  caused  the 
name  of  George  Washington  to 
stand  where  it  does  to-day  in  the 
annals  of  our  land. 

Now  summing  up  all  of  these 
facts,  and  after  giving  them  care- 
lul    consideration,     we    say    at 


once  :  Let  each  one  of  our  in- 
*  stitutions  of  learning  introduce 
this  most  healthtnl  game,  let 
them  have  part  of  the  endow- 
ment fund  expended  in  assisting 
the  teams,  so  that  when  our 
Ciceroes  and  our  Demstheneses 
our  Socrateses,  and  our  Platoes. 
shall  have  left  these  halls  they 
will  be  prepared  to  fight  the 
battles  of  life  both  with  body 
and  with  mind. 

W.  E.  McClenny. 


PRESERVING  INFLUENCE  OF  THE   SABBATH. 


Among  all  the  institutions 
that  have  come  to  bear  upon  the 
lives  of  men  there  are  none  that 
have  exerted  a  greater  influence 
than  the  Sabbath.  This  holy 
day  was  first  observed  by  the 
eternal  God,  by  whom,  the  sun, 
the  moon,  the  stars,  the  earth, 
man  and  all  other  beings  that 
exist  in  the  heaven  above  and 
on  the  earth  beneath,  were 
made.  God  himself  always 
sets  the  example  for  his  children 
and  does  not  leave  them  to  act 
for  themselves,  without  any 
guiding  star,  by  which  they  can 
be  led  into  nobler  spheres  and 
grander  lives  of  activity  and 
usefulness. 

This  institution  from  the  be- 
ginning of  time,  has  been  exert- 
ing a  holy  and  elevating  influ- 
ence upon  the  lowest  and  high- 
est of  the  human  race.  It  has 
eflected  to  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, every  nation    and    people. 

Today  it  is  exerting  an  untold 


influence  upon  our  own  dearly 
beloved  country.  One  may  take 
a  panoramic  view  of  the  differ- 
ent phases  of  society  and  be 
constrained  to  conclude  that  the 
Sabbath  is  having  but  little  in- 
fluence upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  But  when  he 
comes  to  consider  things  as  they 
are,  he  is  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge that  it  is  exerting  a  great- 
er influence  than  he  ever  con- 
ceived of.  It  is  the  silver  cord 
that  binds  the  weeks,  and  years, 
yea  thousands  of  years.  It 
binds  heart  to  heart,  hand  to 
hand,  and  unites  society  in  one 
mighty  phalanx,  marching  on  to 
that  eternal  home  that  awaits 
each  soldier  upon  the  field  of 
life. 

It  is  evident  this  day  is  not 
kept  as  it  should  be  because  if 
we  look  for  a  moment  into  our 
leading  cities,  we  will  find  hun- 
dreds, yea  thousands  of  our  citi- 
zens, gathering  around   saloons, 
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becoming  participants  in  the 
poisonous  and  degrading  things, 
that  destroy  all  their  manhood 
and  make  them  outcast  vaga- 
bonds. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  find 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
assembling  in  churches  to  hear 
the  words  of  truth  as  they  fall 
from  the  lips  of  the  servants  of 
the  true  and  living  God. 
This  is  acting  as  a  pre- 
serving element  in  society, 
counteracting  the  disturbing  ele- 
ments, and  making  them  in 
many  cases,  stepping  stones  to 
grander  and  sublimer  achieve- 
ments in  the  Christian  world. 
This  day  is  doing  much  to  shape 
the  lives  and  characters  of  men. 
It  brings  before  them  high  and 
noble  principles  while  they 
dwell  upon  the  earth. 

The  Sabbath  contributes  much 
to  the  happiness  of  the  human 
race.  It  breaks  the  long  and 
and  tedious  toils  of  life  and  gives 
one  day  out  of  seven  for  rest 
and  invigoration.  Without  this 
day  to  relieve  the  labors  of  life, 
the  world  would  lose  many  of 
its  most  precious  charms  and  the 
age  of  man  would  be  greatly  re- 
duced. Man  is  so  constituted 
that  he  becomes  tired  of  the 
sameness  of  things  and  his  mind 
goes  out  in  search  for  something 
new.  As  the  great  law  of  change 
is  stamped  indelibly  upon  every- 
thing in  the  natural  world,  so 
man,  no  less  subject  to  this  law, 
must  submit  to  its  injunctions. 
The  mind  and  body  must  have 
some  time  for  repose  or  the  du- 
ties of  life  become  a  burden, 
that  is  unbearable. 

Again,  the  Sabbath  has  a  ten- 


dency to  divert  the  mind  of  the 
people  from  the  things  of  time 
and  sense  ;  and  causes  them  to 
think  upon  things  that  pertain 
to  the  eternal  life.  It  remmds 
man  of  the  God  who  rules  and 
governs  the  world,  with  such 
true  and  universal  law,  that  du- 
ring all  the  past  ages  there  have 
been  no  collisions  in  the  objects 
of  his  handiwork. 

This  day  acts  as  a  reminder 
of  our  obligations  to  our  fellow- 
men  with  whom  we  come  in 
contact  during  each  day  of  our 
lives. 

Man,  as  he  passes  to  and  fro 
upon  the  stage  of  life  is  ever  ex- 
erting an  influence  either  for 
good  or  for  evil.  Often  he  does 
not  stop  one  moment  to  consider 
until  some  powerful  influence 
has  come  to  bear  upon  his  life 
and  touched  the  vital  cord  that 
causes  him  to  reflect.  Perhaps 
the  power  that  touched  this  man 
was  set  in  motion  by  the  servi- 
ces of  the  Sabbath  ;  and  he  real- 
ized how  great  was  his  respon- 
sibility to  his  fellow-men.  Each 
man  is  but  a  part  and  parcel  of 
the  great  organism  of  society, 
and  when  one  of  its  members 
is  injured  it  detracts  that  much 
from  the  whole.  How  great  is 
the  relation  we  sustain  to  each 
other  while  we  live  as  members 
of  this  organism  ! 

O 

The  Sabbath  is  a  known  pre- 
server of  the  enlightenment  of 
any  community  or  nation.  It 
has  a  tendency  to  implant  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  attend  the 
services  of  God,  nobler  ideals 
and  higher  purposes.  Whatever 
will  put  people  to  thinking  has  a 
tendency  to  make  them  broader 
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minded  and  belter  actors  in  the 
drama  of  life.  The  reason  why 
many  people  never  do  anj^thing 
in  this  life  is  because  they  do 
not  think.  The  men  who  do 
most  for  the  betterment  of  the 
world  are  those  who  are  the 
most  profound  thinkers. 

The  monuments  that  mark 
the  status  of  education  in  any 
community  are  its  churches. 
When  you  find  a  community  in 
which  the  churches  are  well  at- 
tended, you  will  tind  one  in 
which  there  is  a  considerable 
degree  of  enlightenment  ;  and 
also  the  Sabbath  is  properly  ob- 
served. Where  churches  are 
well  organized  and  in  thrifty 
condition,  there  are  live  and  .in- 
teresting Sunday  schools,  which 
have  a  tendency  to  attract  the 
people  away  from  the  vile  and 
degrading  things  of  life  to  the 
house  of  God,  where  they  will 
be  enabled  to  receive  some  truth 
which  may  shape  the  destiny  of 
their  lives.  There  thousands  of 
the  children  of  our  land  are 
taught  the  truths  about  our  Lord 
and  Savior,  Jesus  Christ.  It  is 
a  true  principle  of  life  that  the 
first  impressions  made  upon  a 
child's  mind  are  more  than  apt 
to  follow  him  through  life. 

Another  element  that  helps  to 
raise  the  standard  of  the  enlight- 


enment of  any  community  is  the 
preaching  of  the  Word  of  God. 
This,  perhaps,  is  the  greatest 
means  of  preserving  the  enlight- 
enment of  any  community. 
Wherever  you  find  a  commun- 
ity possessing  a  considerable 
degree  of  enlightenment  you 
will  find  the  churches  well  at- 
tended and  the  Sabbath  abserv- 
ed  by  the  greater  portion  of  the 
people. 

The  Sabbath  is  having  its 
bearing  upon  all  phases  of  soci- 
ety, and  tending  to  bring  all 
parts  of  the  mighty  organism 
into  closer  juximity  with  each 
other.  By  gathering  in  vast  as- 
semblies all  over  our  land  the 
people  as  a  whole  are  brought 
into  closer  touch  with  each  oth- 
er, and  are  made  to  realize  their 
relation  to  society  as  a  whole. 
This  day  is  a  great  modifier  of 
the  rough  places  in  society.  It 
meets  the  opposing  forces  of  the 
Christian  religion  and  aids 
in  vanquishing  them  from  the 
contest. 

May  the  influence  of  the  Sab- 
bath continue  to  be  felt  until 
every  opposing  (oe  shall  be  de- 
clared out  of  the  contest,  and 
everv  nation  shall  pay  due  rev- 
erence to  the  day,  and  thereby 
honor  and  glorify  its  eternal 
author, 

J.  W,  Harrell, 


io 
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THE  HIGHEST  PLEASURE  COMES  FROM  SERVICE, 


We  may  differ  ever  so  much 
in  appearance,  yet  we  all  have 
born  within  us  somewhat  simi- 
lar desires.  Each  one  in  start- 
ing out  in  search  of  some  call- 
ing for  life,  pictures  in  his  mind 
some  ideal  towards  which  he 
aims  to  travel  for  the  sake  of 
pleasare. 

In  selecting  a  vocation  for 
life  we  are  apt  to  weigh  the 
pleasure  which  may  come  from 
following  such  ;  and  we  are  not 
apt  to  decide  on  following  a  cer- 
tain course  unless  we  think  we 
can  get  some  pleasure  from  do- 
ing so.  It  is  right  that  we 
should  desire  pleasure  for  the 
more  of  elevating  pleasure  we 
can  put  into  our  lives,  the  more 
we  will  get  out  of  life. 

Each  pleasure,  though  small, 
gives  us  more  life,  while  each 
pain  takes  that  much  of  life  from 
us.  If  each  pleasure,  then,  gives 
us  more  life,  we  should  have  an 
ideal  of  pleasure.  But  in  choos- 
ing our  ideal  we  should  be  very 
careful  lest  we  allow  the  desire 
for  pleasure  to  be  above  our  de- 
sire for  service,  and  thus  cause 
us  to  seek  pleasure  as  the  great- 
est good.  We  may  find  enjoy- 
ment in  every  honorable  profes- 
sion of  life.  We  may  find  it  in 
the  school-room,  on  the  farm,  in 
the  workshop, and  in  various  busi- 
ness walks.  If  we  go  into  these 
professions  with  the  right  inten- 
tions we  will  derive  more  real 
pleasure  than  if  we  were  to  lay 
aside  all  duty  and  do  nothing 
alse  than  "loaf  around"  for  plea- 


sure, because  when  we  work  and 
put  forth  our  very  best  efforts, 
we  are  apt  to  see  our  cause  pros- 
per, and  we  enjoy  seeing  the  re- 
sult of  our  labors  springing  up 
into  success. 

Not  so  with  the  one  who 
is  seeking  pleasure  and  nothing 
else.  He  may  see  what  he  be- 
lieves to  be  real  pleasure  but  he 
does  not  enfoy  it,  because  he 
has  not  toiled  to  give  that  which 
will  aid  and  bless  his  fellow- 
man.  He  cannot  appreciate  his 
ideal  of  pleasure  as  he  should, 
because  he  knows  nothing  of  the 
hardships  and  battles  of  life. 
You  know  that  a  man  cannot 
rest  unless  he  is  tired,  and  the 
same  principle  applies  to  pain 
and  pleasure.  We  cannot  have 
good  without  evil,  we  cannot 
enjoy  health  without  sickness, 
we  cannot  live  without  crosses, 
and  we  cannot  have  pleasure 
without  pain. 

Therefore,  from  this  we  see 
that  a  man  musL  necessarily  do 
some  work  before  he  can  fully 
appreciate  pleasure.  What  en- 
joyment does  an  idle  man  de- 
rive from  a  holiday?  Is  it  not 
the  workingman  who  enjo3's  his 
holidays  most?  Take  the  farm 
laborer ;  if  he  works  faithfully 
all  the  week  his  employer  will 
sometimes  give  him  holiday  on 
Saturday  evening,  and  at  once 
he  is  looking  forward  to  the 
greatest  pleasure.  But  suppose 
that  same  laborer  was  not  taith- 
ful  to  his  work,  would  he  enjoy 
his  holiday  so  well? 
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We  too  often  move  on  in  this 
life  without  enjoying  it  as  much 
as  we  should,  from  the  fact  that 
we  are  not  prepared  to  appreci- 
ate the  pleasures  that  life  offers 
to  us.  To  the  mind  that  has 
been  thoroughly  awakened  and 
trained  along  this  line,  every- 
thing of  an  honest  character,  of- 
fers some  form  of  pleasure.  To 
enjoy  life  we  must  prepare  for  its 
battles,  its  trials  and  temptations. 
And  if  we  as  young  people  are 
expecting  to  have  much  real 
pleasure  in  this  life  we  must  re- 
member that  to  enjoy  pleasure 
we  must  do  some  good  deed, 
speak  some  kind  word,  or  per- 
form some  good  act,  before  we 
can  enjoy  our  leisure  moments 
to  the  fullest  extent.  Some  peo- 
ple have  an  idea  that  we  cannot 
see  any  pleasure  while  at  work, 
but  how  sadly  mistaken  they 
are. 

If  we  are  expected  to  do  noth- 


ing else  but  see  pleasure  the  re- 
mainder of  our  lives,  we  are  turn- 
ing our  feet  in  a  direction  that 
will  very  likely  end  in  bank- 
ruptcy and  ruin.  If  we  wish  to 
enjoy  some  real  pleasure  to  its 
fullest  extent  we  must  do  some- 
thing. 

Now  let  us  try  to  get  all  the 
pleasure  out  of  life  we  can,  and 
furthermore  let  us  try  to  give  to 
others  all  the  pleasure  and  hap- 
piness we  can  by  a  kind  word 
and  a  helping  hand.  For  not 
only  will  we  make  ourselves 
happier  by  so  doing  but  we  will 
give  to  the  life  of  another  that 
which  will  give  him  more  of  liff*. 

Finally,  let  us  remember  that 
if  we  pursue  pleasure  and  leave 
duty  behind,  we  will  not  only 
miss  our  mark  ourselves,  but  we 
will  also  withhold  from  some 
poor,  suffering  soul  that  which 
might  be  the  means  of  lifting 
him  to  a  higher,  nobler  life. 

I.  Walter  Johnson. 


SOCIALISM— ITS    GAINS  AND   ITS  LOSSES. 


Almost  any  question  pertain- 
ing to  government  or  society  is 
complex  and  many-sided. 
Hence  we  find  it  difllcult  to  de- 
fine socialism,  either  for  the  pur- 
pose of  treatment  or  description. 
And  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
give  a  definition  to  it  that  will 
suit  all  parties, — for  one  man 
will  call  anotlier  a  socialist,  and 
he  himself  will  be  given  the  same 
appellation  by  some  third  party 
who  diflers  from  both  of  tliem. 

However,  all    know    that    so- 


cialism is  a  political  faction, 
which  claims  that  there  are  cer- 
tain evils  in  present  modes  of 
government,  which  should  not 
be,  but  which  must  remain  so 
long  as  present  conditions  re- 
main as  they  are.  Hence  the 
aim  of  socialism  is  to  remedy 
these  evils  by  abolishing  pres- 
ent conditions  of  government 
and  supplanting  them  with  con- 
ditions that  will  be  more  condu- 
cive to  governmental  peace,  hap- 
piness    and      prosperity.      Mr. 
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Walker  calls  socialism  "An  un- 
conscious tendency  or  a  con- 
scious purpose  to  extend  the 
powers  of  the  state  beyond  a 
certain,  necessary  minimum  line 
of  duties,  for  a  supposed  pub- 
lic good,  under  popular  impulse." 
It,  like  nearly  all  modern  politi- 
cal questions,  is  the  product  of 
the  unequal  distribution  of 
wealth,  and  all  other  forms  of 
inequality  that  are  found  in  so- 
ciety ;  and  its  aim  is  to  make  all 
men  equal  so  far  as  wealth  and 
power  are  concerned.  By  such 
equality  it  claims  that  the  exist- 
ing poverty  and  misery  caused 
by  unequal  distributions  of 
wealth  will  be  relieved,  and  that 
all  men  will  be  made  comfort- 
able and  happy  in  the  new  so- 
cialistic state.  Hence  the  dis- 
tinctive idea  of  socialism  is  dis- 
tributive justice.  It  goes  back 
of  the  progresses  of  modern  lifip 
to  the  fact  that  he  who  does  not 
work,  lives  on  the  labors  of  oth- 
ers ;  and  it  aims  to  distribute — 
of  course  by  governmental  au- 
thority— economic  goods  accord- 
ing to  the  services  rendered  by 
those  who  shall  receive  them. 
Thus  it  becomes  obvious  that 
the  term  socialism  is  a  very  in- 
clusive one,  and  one  which  re- 
quires to  be  extensively  studied 
before  being  either  accepted  or 
condemned. 

After  giving  these  preliminary 
remarks  it  behooves  us  to  give 
something  of  the  history  of  so- 
cialism, its  beginnings,  and 
something  of  the  philosophy  of 
those  who  advocate  its  princi- 
ples, and  desire  to  supplant  the 
present  social  order  by  it. 

Socialism,  as  we  now  have  it. 


is  of  foreign  origin,  and  may  be 
said  to  be  the  result  of  modern 
forms  of  government.  It  had 
its  origin  in  France  and  Ger- 
many. From  thence  it  proceed- 
ed to  England  and  finally  reach- 
ed America  as  imported  stock — 
being  imported  mostly,  howev- 
er, in  the  hearts  of  our  vast 
numbers  of  imported  population. 
Its  origin  is  of  comparatively 
recent  d^e,  and  is  the  outcome 
of  recent  economic  conditions. 
In  mediaeval  times,  when  rich 
lords  held  all  the  lands  and  had 
their  vassals  whom  they  protect- 
ed and  cared  for  in  all  questions 
pertaining  to  government  and 
society,  we  have  no  account  of 
such  a  faction  as  socialism. 
Then  one  man  was  above  an- 
other, and  was  expected  to  be 
thus,  and  remain  so,  but  it  was 
also  expected  of  him  to  protect 
his  vassals  and  look  to  their  in- 
terest, and,  in  fact,  he  being  the 
lord  of  the  land,  it  was  to  his 
own  interest  to  see  that  those 
under  him  were  in  the  best  pos- 
sible condition.  Such  was  the 
condition  when  universal  mon- 
archism  prevailed.  But  in  mod- 
ern democracy  and  republican- 
ism, things  have  changed,  and 
competition  to  a  great  extent 
prevails.  This  leaves  each  man 
free  to  do  as  he  pleases  with  his 
own  liberty,  labor,  and  capital  ; 
and  renders  every  man  free — 
economically  speaking — from 
any  obligations  as  to  any  other 
man's  interest.  By  this,  great 
inequalities  sprung  up  and  with 
these  came  advantages  to  the 
wealthy  and  powerful  over  their 
poorer  and  weaker  brethren. 
These    advantages  were    seized 
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by  the  rich,  and  his  selfishness 
soon  caused  him  to  think  that 
the  only  duty  that  he  owed  to 
his  fellow  man  was  to  hire  him 
as  cheaply  as  possible,  pay  him 
what  he  promised  and  then  let 
him  go.  This  "cash  nexus" 
principle  broke  down  all  human 
sympathy  and  brotherly  love 
between  employer  and  laborer, 
and  begat  in  its  stead  antagon- 
ism and  hatred.  The  result 
was  that  the  rich  grew  more 
cold  and  oppressive  and  the  poor 
more  destitute  and  wretched. 
These  conditions  aroused  a  sym- 
pathy in  some  giant  intellects 
and  put  them  to  thinking  so  as 
to  devise  some  plan  by  which  all 
men  should  be  fairly  treated, 
and  to  prevent  the  accumulation 
of  still  greater  inequalities,  and 
to  lift  the  wretched  and  poverty 
stricken  up  to  a  plane  of  hope. 

This  socialistic  movement  had 
its  beginning  in  the  last  part  of 
the  seventeenth  and  first  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  was 
then  confined  solely  to  France 
and  Germany.  However  it  has 
been  more  active  during  the  past 
half  century  than  ever  before. 
Some  of  its  most  notable  advo- 
cates were  :  Saint-Simon,  Four- 
ier, Karl  Marx,  Lassalle  and 
others  of  less  prominence  both 
in  France  and  Germany.  It 
has  also  for  the  past  fifty  years 
rapidly  grown  in  England  and 
the  United  States.  A  branch  of 
it  a  few  years  ago  took  the  name 
of  the  Grange.  One  of  the  last 
and  present  phase  of  it  in  the 
United  States  is  known  as  the 
Farmers'  Alliance. 

Seeing  that  it  is  modern  in  its 
make  up,  and  is  still  flourishing, 


both  in  Europe  and  America,  it 
becomes  necessary  that  we  ex- 
amine its  philosophy,  that  is,  see 
what  it  desires  and  proposes  to 
do  for  the  people. 

We  have  said  that  it  sprung 
out  of  conditions  caused  by  the 
unequal  distribution  of  wealth 
among  the  people.  Hence  we 
would  naturally  expect  for  it  in 
some  way,  to  remedy  this  evil. 
The  socialist  is  averse  to  pres- 
ent industrial  conditions  and 
even  despises  them,  yet  he  is 
optimistic  and  looks  to  present 
tendencies  as  the  only  means  of 
accomplishing  his  ends.  The 
socialist  claims  that  the  present 
combines  of  capital  is  the  cause 
of  present  financial  troubles  ;  yet 
he  says  that  it  is  fast  tending  to 
the  one  combine — that  of  the 
state, — and  that  is  just  what  he 
desires  to  see.  His  philosophy, 
then  is  one  of  hope — hope  for 
great  good  to  grow  out  of  the 
present  evil.  His  cry  is  for  col- 
lectivism, that  is,  that  all  capi- 
tilists  are  to  be  abolished  and 
the  state  is  to  own  all,  and  all 
are  to  produce  and  consume  col- 
lectively. The  state  is  to  be  the 
father  of  all,  own  all  the  land, 
and  do  all  the  ruling  even  in  the 
fiimily  ;  for  even  the  children 
are  to  be  the  property  of  the 
state.  All  ties  are  to  be  abol- 
ished even  to  the  church  and 
God  himself:  for  they  say  that 
the  idea  of  God  and  the  doctrines 
of  the  church  have  been  incen- 
tives to  the  present  evil  condi- 
tions. 

Tiiey  say  that  existing  condi- 
tions sustain  a  great  economic 
evil,  and  declare  that  no  one 
man  can  earn  one  million    dol- 
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lars  during  a  life  time,  and  that 
those  who  own  their  millions 
get  them  by  a  process  of  protect- 
ed dishonesty  and  the  result  is 
that  many  are  left  to  suffer. 
They  claim  that  the  latent  men- 
tal and  moral  powers  among 
the  poor  are  dwarfed  by  their 
hard  struggle  for  existence,  and 
those  of  the  rich  are  dwarfed  by 
luxury,  ease  and  laziness.  While 
under  the  socialistic  scheme 
each  would  be  able  to  develop 
and  thus  become  a  benefit  to  the 
state  by  raising  the  common 
status. 

Another  great  present  econo- 
mic disadvantage  grows  out  of 
competition.  Each  man  is  his 
neighbor's  rival  in  production 
and  as  a  result  of  this  there  is  a 
vast  amount  of  advertising  and 
drumming  all  of  which  must  be 
paid  by  the  consumers  of  these 
different  articles.  In  the  social- 
istic state  this  unnecessary  ex- 
pense would  be  abolished  and 
the  state  would  be  its  own  buyer 
and  seller,  while  those  who 
drum  and  advertise  would  be 
employed  in  producing  instead 
of  preying  on  their  ignorant 
brethren. 

In  the  socialistic  scheme  it  is 
claimed  that  there  will  be  equal- 
ity. There  will  be  no  very  poor 
nor  any  very  rich,  but  all  will 
be  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
state  as  the  master.  Liberty 
will  be  the  reward  of  labor  and 
toil  will  be  decreased  and  pleas- 
ures augmented.  Under  the 
present  system  the  laborer  works 
the  greatest  possible  number  of 
hours  and  gets  only  enough  for 
subsistence,  and  the  employer 
gets  the  remainder.     Under  the 


socialist  scheme  there  would  be 
no  employer  save  the  state, 
money  would  be  abolished  and 
in  its  stead  would  be  issued 
TIME  CERTIFICATES  SO  that  each 
man  would  receive  remunera- 
tion for  the  amount  of  time  ren- 
dered to  the  state.  Thus  it  is 
claimed  that  not  only  will  there 
be  equality  but  by  the  abolition 
of  unions,  trade  systems,  and 
money,  the  present  social  and 
industrial  complexity  will  be  re- 
duced to  the  greatest  simplicity, 
and  satisfaction  would  be  award- 
ed to  all. 

The  present  lack  of  unity  is 
also  pointed  to  by  the  socialist 
as  an  outcome  of  present  condi- 
tions. The  vast  and  increasing 
divorce  population,  says  he,  is 
the  result  of  the  unequal  distri- 
bution of  wealth  as  well  as  the 
want  of  unity  in  our  marriage 
and  divorce  statutes.  Under  this 
system  there  will  be  unity  and 
equality ;  and  hence  the  absence 
of  these  mighty  grievances. 

Of  a  principle  growing  out  of 
such  a  plausible  theory  and 
promising  that  so  many  desira- 
ble things  will  supplant  so  many 
existing  evil  ones  nothing  more 
could  be  expected  than  that  it 
should  make  some  progress  and 
gain  many  devout  and  valiant 
followers.  Such  indeed  has 
been  the  case  as  a  few  facts  and 
statistics  will  show. 

In  the  first  place  it  has  gained 
the  attention  of  many  men  of 
marked  genius  who  have  done 
much  work  both  as  leaders  of 
the  different  movements,  and 
as  writers  and  revisers  of  Politi- 
cal Economy.  Even  Bismark 
himself — that      great      German 
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statesman  and  diplomatist — is 
termed  a  socialist.  The  Social 
Democratic  party  in  Germany 
is  the  outcome  of  this  socialistic 
spirit ;  and  the  growth  of  this 
party  for  the  past  few  years  is 
worthy  of  note.  The  number 
of  votes  cast  by  this  party  in 
187 1,  were  133,975  ;  this  steadily 
increased  and  in  1878  they  num- 
bered 437,158  ;  more  than  thrib- 
bled  within  seven  years.  And  in 
1893  it  had  run  up  to  a  million 
and  a  half.  The  total  number 
of  votes  in  Germany  at  that  time 
were  about  five  million.  The 
German  Reichstag, — a  body 
similar  to  our  Congress, — num- 
bered in  1893,  397  members. 
Of  these  forty-four  were  social 
democrats,  and  thirtj'^-five  others 
were  representatives  of  a  popu- 
list party, — just  another  branch 
of  socialism.  Besides  this  rep- 
resentative power  it  has  gained 
political  measures  such  as  com- 
pulsory life  insurance — b}''  the 
government — of  laborers,  and 
has  done  much  in  city  and 
school  government  on  the  social- 
istic plan.  Hence  we  see  that 
it  is  by  no  means  a  dead  issue 
in  Germany. 

In  England  it  has  not  gained 
so  much,  but  it  is  being  greatly 
agitated  and  has  many  able  and 
devout  supporters. 

Socialism  in  America  has  not 
such  a  history  as  it  has  in  the 
European  countries.  Our  so- 
cialism may  date  from  the  year 
1848,  when,  during  the  French 
revolution,  many  socialistic  emi- 
grants came  over  to  the  United 
States.  The  German  Gymnas- 
tic Union,  now  the  North  Amer- 
ica Gymnastic  Union,    was   the 


first  organization  of  the  kind,  of 
any  note,  on  our  shores.  This 
was  organized  in  1850.  It  now 
numbers  22,000  members,  owns 
over  two  million  dollars  worth 
of  property  and  has  in  school 
over  16,000  pupils.  Its  aim  is 
to  develop  the  race  physically, 
mentally,  and  morally.  The 
socialistic  spirit  is  abroad  in  our 
land  and  has  its  advocates  in  all 
parts  of  the  U.  S.  And  that 
many  phases  of  our  government 
is  tending  towards  socialism  is 
without  doubt. 

Whenever,  for  any  supposed 
public  good,  measures  are  un- 
dertaken, in  obedience  to  a  pop- 
ular demand,  which  carry  the 
functions  of  government  beyond 
the  drawn  line,  the  term  social- 
istic should  be  applied  as  de- 
scriptive of  such  a  measure. 
Thus,  the  public  school  system 
which  is  a  big  thing  in  the  U. 
S.  is  distinctly  socialistic.  Also 
public  roads  and  bridges  exhibit 
the  socialistic  character  in  a 
highly  marked  degree.  The 
pa}ing  of  taxes,  and  the  support 
of  police  is  but  another  phase 
of  the  same  thing. 

Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  it 
has  gained  much  and  yearly 
gains  more  :  for  every  legisla- 
ture that  meets  makes  more 
laws.  It  gi\t's  more  power  to 
the  state,  and  that  is  just  what 
the  socialist  is  clamoring  for, — 
more  state  authority.  As  to  its 
losses,  it  cannot  be  said  that  it 
has  literal)}'  lost  an\tliing. 
Many  of  its  devout  advocates, 
have  become  at  times,  very  en- 
thusiastic and  have  liad  some 
overdrawn  day-dreams  which 
they  thought  would  soon   be    re- 
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alized.  This  has  caused  splits 
and  side  parties  which  have,  for 
the  time  being,  checked  its 
growth.  However  as  a  principle 
is  has  steadily  gained  in  strength. 
Again,  its  leaders  have  advo- 
cated certain  philosophical  prin- 
ciples    and    theories    that    were 


disgusting  to  cool-headed  men, 
and  by  this  its  growth  has  been 
retarded,  but  it  has  survived  all 
difficulties.  And  socialism  was 
never  more  full  of  lusty  vigor, 
or  more  rich  in  the  promise  of 
things  to  come,  than  at  the  pres- 
ent. 

J.  H.  Jones. 
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Editorial. 


B^~'%.. 


WHAT  WE  BOYS  DON'T  DO. 


Since  the  Editor  in  the  hist 
issue  told  you  so  graphically 
what  the  girls  do  in  a  co-educa- 
tional college,  we  think  it  but 
fitting  that  we  should  try  to  tell 
you  in  this  issue  what  the  boys 
in  such  an  institution  do,  or  rath- 
er what  they  don't  do. 

Many  of  the  things  stated  in 
the  last  issue  are  equally  ,  true 
of  both  sex  ;  for  instance,  in  re- 
gard to  its  being  the  happiest 
period  in  our  lives.  No  boy  who 
has  ever  been  to  a  co-education- 
al institution  would  dare  say 
that  he  ever  spent  a  happier  per- 
iod anywhere,  unless  it  be  after 
he  has  capped  tlie  co-educational 
climax  by  taking  unto  himself  a 
co-worker  for  life.  We  are  all 
regulated  by  the  same  bells, 
meet  together  for  chapel  ser- 
vices, and  there  comingle  our 
voices  in  praises,  and  our  hearts 
in  supplications  to  God.  We  meet 
together  in  the  class  r(K)m  where 
each  is  inspired  and  encouraged 
by  the  other.  In  fact  all  our  in- 
terests, both  in  regard  to  work 
and  to  pleasure  are  the  same. 
Hence,  we  will  come  more  di- 
rectly to  the  question  as  to  what 
we  boys  don't  do. 


In  the  first  place  we  don't  try 
to  break  that  universal  law  of 
human  society  which  uncondi- 
tionally requires  that  men  and 
women  shall  be  associated.  Each 
is  socially  incomplete  without 
the  other,  so  we  see  that  their 
being  together  is  a  social  necess- 
ity. Man  is  born  in  a  group  of 
three — his  father,  his  mother  and 
himself;  and  to  isolate  him  is 
absolutely  contrary  to  the  law  of 
nature,  which  is  the  law  of  God. 

Again,  we  don't  rob  the  neigh- 
bors' hen-roosts,  scare  their  dogs 
away  from  home,  unhinge  their 
gates  and  put  them,  together 
with  their  wagon,  on  the  top  of 
their  barns.  Such  things  as  these 
would  call  forth  the  frowns  in- 
stead of  the  smiles  of  our  girls. 
But  we  hear  that  such  things  are 
C(jmmon  in  male  colleges. 

We  don't  dislocate  the  bell 
and  put  it  as  a  capstone  on  some 
man's  chimney,  so  as  to  back 
the  smoke  and  run  him  and  his 
family  out  of  the  house. 

We  don't  smoke  on  tlie  cam- 
pus or  in  the  college  building, 
nor  is  there  any  swearing  or 
profanity  heard  among  us. 

We  don't  go  out  on  the    cam- 
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pus  or  about  the  college  without 
paying'  some  attention  to  our 
toilet,  so  as  as  to  appear  as  neat 
and  genteel  as  possible. 

We  don't  fail  to  treat  our  girls 
with  the  utmost  kindness  and 
politeness  ;  and  if  any  passer-by 
does  not  do  the  same,  we  don't 
fail  to  'lick  him  out  of  his  very 
boots.' 

When  we,  at  any  time  and 
place,  are  thrown  in  the  com- 
pany of  ladies  we  don't  feel  like 
we  were  before  a  court  of  justic 
to  be  tried  for  our  necks,  which 
often  appears  to  be  the  feeling 
of  boys  who  have  attended  male 
colleges.  But  instead  we  feel 
free  and  easy,  because  we  have 
been  influenced  by  the  presence 
of  our  girls  in  the  varied  phases 
of  school  life. 

We  don't  go,  like  mummies, 
through  school  with  the  girls 
without  having  our  favorites. 
Of  course  we  don't,  and  why 
should  we?  We  even  have  our 
favorites  among  the  boys.  Some 
people  are  naturally  more  lovable 
than  others,  so  nothing  more 
could  be  expected  than  that  we 
should  be  attracted  by  those 
adapted  to  attract  us.  And  as 
for  that,  we  would  have  our  fa- 
vorite girl  whether  in  school  to- 
gether or  not. 

Now  comes    the  hardest  thing 


to  say  that  we  have  had  to  say 
yet ;  but  the  Editor  in  the  last 
issue  has  figures  on  us,  and  we 
can't  get  around  it ;  and  that  is, 
that — that  we  don't  beat  the  girls 
on  grades.  However,  we  think 
that  there  is  left  one  bulwark  of 
defence  for  us  ;  and  that  is,  that 
the  old  idea  is  still  extant  that 
girls  do  not  need  an  education 
as  much  as  boys  do  :  hence  none 
but  the  very  smartest  girls  are 
sent  to  college,  while  the  boys 
are  not  picked  so  closely  ;  and 
we  believe  that  if  you  will  take 
them  as  they  come  we  can  beat 
them. 

However,  as  a  palliation  for 
the  above,  our  girls  deem  us  the 
most  polite,  most  gallant,  and 
kindest  hearted  college  boys  in 
the  State.  And,  indeed,  we  are  ; 
for  how  could  we  be  otherwise 
when  we  are  tempered  and  train- 
ed as  we  are? 

The  fact  of  the  business  is, 
that  ours  is  the  plan  of  educa- 
tion, as  is  shown  by  its  successes, 
and  by  the  fact  that  all  other 
colleges  which  have  not  done 
so,  are  fast  falling  in  line  with 
the  natural  co-educational  order. 
We  don't  ever  expect  to  see  the 
plan  abandoned  after  it  has 
once  been  adopted.  The  past 
history  of  such  institutions  bears 
us  up  in  this  hope. 

J.  H.  Jones. 
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PREPARATION  IN  ENGLISH  IN  OUR  SECONDARY 

SCHOOLS. 


It  is  a  lamentable  fact,  forci- 
bly realized  by  hard-worked  in- 
structors that  too  much  high 
school  work  in  English  has  to 
be  done  m  the  college.  It  is 
the  exception,  rather  than  the 
rule,  that  students  come  to  us 
prepared  to  enter  higher  than 
the  Freshman  class  in  their 
English  ;  and  even  then  it  is  too 
many  times  an  unavoidable 
compromise.  It  is  true  that 
some  of  us  bridge  over  the  de- 
fect by  putting  the  poorlv  pre- 
pared student  into  what  we  call 
conditioned  English  ;'  but  to  the 
student  this  means  nothing  more 
than  a  patch  on  his  high  school 
course  :  and  to  the  instructor  it 
means  many  hours  of  thankless 
and  exhausting  labor.  It  saps 
his  energies,  plays  havoc  with 
his  patience,  tears  up  his  nerves, 
and  unfits  him  for  his  work  with 
his  college  classes,  in  which  he 
is  most  interested,  and  to  which 
he  properly  owes  his  time  and 
talent.  To  the  outsider  this  is 
doubtless  an  exaggeration  ;  but 
to  the  man  who  spend.s  a  third 
of  his  time  trying  to  make  some- 
thing out  of  thirty  or  forty  poor- 
ly written  daily  themes,  it  is 
little  less  than  a  regular  night- 
mare. 

Some  may  say  that  the  man 
who  hasn't  the  patience  to  do 
this  'theme-gouging'  is  not  the 
man  for  the  chair  of  English. 
Granted,  if  you  mean  the  chair 
of  Engligh  as  it  is  at  present    in 


most  of  our  colleges.  And  were 
it  not  for  the  hope  of  a  brighter 
day  in  the  future,  I  dare  say, 
many  such  chairs  would  ere 
long  be  vacant.  The  trouble  is 
simply  this :  men  have  spent 
many  years  and  many  dollars 
in  trying  to  prepare  themselves 
to  till  a  position  in  a  college  to 
teach  English  to  college  classes, 
and  not  to  'conditioned'  students. 
They  have  their  high  ideals  as 
well  as  other  men,  and  to  see 
their  efforts  thwarted  year  after 
year  by  careless,  or,  at  least,  un- 
systematized w^ork  in  the  high 
school  is  indeed  a  'thorn  in  the 
flesh.'  I  would  not  tax  our  sec- 
ondary schools  with  unjust  criti- 
cism :  They  have  done, 
and  are  still  doing  a  noble  work  ; 
but  that  there  is  something  radi- 
cally wrong  is  the  sentiment 
coming  up  from  the  higher  in- 
stitutions all  over  our  land. 
That  admirable  and  elaborate 
report  of  the  'Committee  of  Ten,' 
recently  sent  out  over  the  coun- 
try is  but  the  combined  voices 
of  all  our  colleges  crying  Jor  re- 
form. It  has  struck  at  the  root 
of  the  evil  :  shall  we  not  help 
them  dig  it  up? 

The  principal  trouble  with  the 
high  school  is  lack  of  system  in 
dealing  with  the  subject.  They 
seem  to  think  that  because  Eng- 
lish is  an  inheritance,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  spend  much  time 
on  it ;  yet,  how  few  good  Eng- 
lish   scholars    we    have    today ! 
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These  schools  reduce  the  teach- 
ing of  other  branches  to  a  sci- 
ence ;  and  say,  "Oh  I  you  can 
study  a  little  grammar,  and 
'pick  up'  your  English  ;"  but 
how  often  it  is  a  'fumble'  rather 
than  'a  pick  up !'  They  get 
their  prescribed  'smattering,' 
and  never  recognize  it  as  such 
until  it  is  too  late.  They  go  to 
college,  stand  their  entrance  ex- 
aminations on  Lftin,  Math, 
Greek,  and  the  Sciences,  enter 
the  Freshman  class  in  these,  are 
'conditioned'  in  English,  and 
regale  us  with  the  old  'joke,' 
"What's  the  matter  with  my 
English  !  I  had  no  idea  I  would 
enter  below  the  Soph  class  on 
that,  and  hence  didn't  spend 
much  time  in  preparing  for  my 
entrance  exam."  'Didn't  spend 
much  time  in  preparing' — that's 
just  the  trouble :  they  didn't 
spend  much  time,  and  until  they 
'flunked'  had  not  realized  the 
importance  of  it — if  they  did 
then. 

That  this  condition  of  things 
does  exist,  I  suppose  almost  all 
colleges  will  bear  witness.  Let 
us  notice  briefly  some  of  the 
causes : 

I.  The  prime  one  has  already 
been  mentioned  :  the  fact  that 
we  inherit  enough  of  the  lan- 
guage to  make  our  lower  wants 
known.  This  has  been  a  source 
of  consolation  to  many  a  school- 
boy ;  and  his  only  disturbance 
is  the  conventional  grammar  of 
ye  olden  times  and  type.  And 
it  is  a  deplorable  fact  that  this 
way  of  regarding  the  study  of 
English  is  not  confined  to  the 
schools  of  lower  grade.  In 
many  of  our  colleges  it  does  not 


receive  due  attention.  It  is  only 
a  comparatively  recent  idea  that 
has  put  English  upon  anything 
like  a  common  level  with  the 
other  branches.  In  the  progres- 
sive colleges  of  today,  however, 
it  has  a  full  four  years'  course, 
and  receives  equally  as  much 
attention  as  any  other  subject. 
This  idea  of  its  importance  needs 
to  be  carried  down  even  into 
our  primary  schools  ;  and,  in- 
deed, it  must  be,  before  we  can 
hope  for  a  proper  reformation. 
Let  our  schools  lay  aside  the  old 
idea  that  English  is  'a  dise-ase  in 
the  flesh  that  we  must  needs  call 
our  own,'  and  stop  physicking 
us  with  doses  of  formal  gram- 
mar, and  the  patient  willget  bet- 
ter. 

2.  This,  then,  we  may  lay 
down  as  our  second  evil  to  be 
uprooted  :  the  usual  methods  of 
teaching  English  Grammar. 
After  the  child  has  gotten  so  he 
can  read  pretty  well,  he  is  told 
to  get  him  a  grammar.  He 
gets  it,  and  we  may  grant  that 
he  studies  it.  He  can  even 
'parse'  every  word  in  the  sen- 
tence :  "Peter's  wife's  mother 
\sL-y  sick  of  a  fever  ;"  and  yet, 
ask  him  to  write  a  composition 
on  the  simplest  subject  imagina- 
ble, and  he  is  perfectly  dumb- 
founded. If  he  writes  at  all  his 
words  are  ill-chosen,  his  senten- 
ces are  without  form  and  void  ; 
he  has,  perhaps,  scarcely  ever 
heard  of  a  paragraph — in  short 
he  finds  no  use  under  the  sun 
for  the  grammar  he  has  been 
poring  over  so  long :  he  hasn't 
been  taught  to  use  his  knowl- 
edge. Studying  grammar  and 
even  books  on   composition,    for 
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expression  is  like  studying  the 
dictionary  for  subjects  :  we  may 
accumulate  a  mass  of  raw  mate- 
rials, but  we  require  unrelenting 
practicing  in  order  to  be  enabled 
to  construct  an^'thing  either  use- 
ful or  attractive.  It  was  only 
last  year  that  even  Harvard 
college  cried  out  on  this  line. 
The  instructors  told  us  that  the 
number  of  men  applying  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Freshmen  class 
who  could  barely  express  their 
ideas  intelligibly,  on  paper,  was 
simply  astonishing.  The  result 
was  an  immediate  campaign  of 
reform  amongst  the  secondary 
schools.  Formal        grammar 

should  be  taught  comparatively 
little  in  these  schools — the 'Com- 
mittee of  Ten'  suggests,  I  be- 
lieve, about  one  year,  three 
hours  per  week.  The  child 
should,  first  of  all,  be  taught  to 
speak  correctl}' :  the  slightest 
error  should  never  go  unnoticed. 
He  should  be  taught  to  observe 
closely,  and  to  express  his  ideas 
freely.  If  this  habit  be  well  cul- 
tivated, when  he  is  asked  to 
write  a  composition  he  has  some- 
thing to  say,  and  he  knows  rea- 
sonably well  how  to  say  it. 

All  through  the  high  school 
course,  a  great  deal  of  written 
work  should  be  required  ;  and 
this  should,  in  the  main,  take 
the  place  of  formal  grammar. 
This  work  should  take  the  form 
of  daily  themes  and  weekly  es- 
says. 

These  daily  themes  should  be 
written  on  subjects  of  tiie  stu- 
dents own  selection  ;  and  should, 
as  much  as  possible,  embody  his 
personal  observations.  In  this 
way  many  ends  will  be  subserv- 


ed— especially  will  his  powder 
and  facility  of  original  thought 
and  expression  be  drawn  out. 
The  student  is  compelled  to 
think  for  himself;  and  this  is 
the  first  and  main  point  to  be 
gained.  Of  course  w'e  don't  ex- 
pect him  to  produce  anything 
especially  excellent,  but  if  it  is 
the  product  of  his  own  brain,  it 
is  worthy  of  careful  considera- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  instruc- 
tor, and  should,  indeed,  receive 
it.  Let  these  themes  not  be 
longer  than  a  hundred  words ; 
and,  if  possible,  let  them  be 
carefully  criticised  by  the  in- 
structor, and  handed  back  to  the 
student  for  examination.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  at  least  two  or 
three  of  the  themes  should  be 
read  on  class  by  the  instructor ; 
and  after  a  few  general  remarks 
on  his  part,  the  class  should  be 
asked  to  enter  into  a  discussion 
of  them.  This  will  add  life  and 
interest  to  what  is  usually  con- 
sidered a  dull  subject.  And  it 
will  be  found  that,  after  a  few 
exercises  of  this  character,  every 
student  in  the  class  will  have 
something  to  say  on  the  subject, 
either  in  the  way  of  criticism  or 
of  inquiry.  Nothing  can  be 
more  helpful  and  stimulating  to 
the  aspiiing  young  mind.  What 
we  want  our  high  school  stu- 
dents to  do  is  to  stop  so  much 
learning  of  abstract  principles 
and  to  go  to  thinking  :  until  ihe}"^ 
do,  they  cannot  hope  to  fit  them- 
selves for  the  higher  thought, 
spirit,  and  life  of  the  college. 
This  'theme-digging'  process 
may  be  to  the  insti  actor  a  'sore- 
ness to  the  flesh,'  but  not  half  so 
much  so  as  to    the    college    pro- 
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fessor,  who  has  to  take  the  stu- 
dent at  a  less  pliable  period  of 
life,  made  still  more  so  by  care- 
less, and  even  improper  train- 
ing. 

The  weekly  essays  should,  at 
first,  be  written  on  subjects  as- 
signed by  the  instructor,  by  way 
of  direction  ;  but  after  a  short 
while,  the  selection  of  subjects 
should  be  left  to  the  student. 
These  essays  should  be  carefully 
prepared,  and  equally  as  care- 
fully criticised.  Let  the  instruc- 
tor appoint  a  time  to  meet  each 
one  ot  his  students  individually, 
and  go  over  his  essay  with  him, 
pointing  out  carefully  all  de- 
fects in  composition  and  thought. 
This  brings  it  home  to  the  stu- 
dent, and  seeing  wherein  he  has 
erred  this  time,  when  the  next 
time  comes,  in  eight  cases  out  of 
ten,  these  faults  will  be  at  least 
partially  overcome.  Each  week 
at  least  one  of  these  essays 
should  be  read  by  the  instructor 
before  the  class,  and  a  general 
discussion  entered  into  as  in  the 
case  of  the  themes.  If  this 
method  is  pursued  for  a  few 
months  it  will  soon  become  an 
easy  and  pleasant  exercise  to 
teacher  as  well  as  to  pupil.  And 
to  the  hard-worked  college  pro- 
fessor, it  will  act  as  a  panacea 
for  all  evils.     He    can    then  do 


himself  and  his  classes  justice, 
and  the  character  of  his  work 
will  be  more  in  harmony  with 
the  college  idea. 

3.  Another  complaint  we 
have  to  make  against  the  high 
schools  is,  that  they  do  not  re- 
quire the  students  to  read  and 
study  enough  good  literature. 
Some  literature  should  be  taught 
here,  not  a  mere  historical  text 
on  the  subject,  but  a  study  of 
the  authors'  works.  Let  me 
merely  mention  a  plan,  as  time 
will  not  allow  me  to  discuss  it. 
Have  three  or  five  minute 
briefs  on  :  i.  The  time  in  which 
the  author  lived ;  2.  His  con- 
temporaries ;  3.  His  life  ;  4. 
His  works  in  general  ;  5.  Some 
one  or  more  works  in  particular  ; 
6.  Readings,  recitations,  etc. 
This  is  for  the  more  advanced 
high  school  student ;  and  will 
give  him  a  grasp  on  the  author 
that  he  will  never  relax.  Do 
this  and  you  have  grounded  in 
him  an  interest  in  literature  that 
will  go  with  him  through  life, 
producing  fruitful  results  all 
along. 

Let  us  employ  some  means 
by  which  we  ma}^  get  such  re- 
forms in  our  secondary  schools  ; 
and  to  the  college  professor  the 
educational  millennium  will  be 
near  at  hand. 

E.    L.    MOFFITT. 
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LOCALS. 


Spring  I 

Flowers  I  ! 

Base-ball !  ! 

Commencement  is  coming. 

$ympathizing  $ub$criber$ 
$hould  $end  $ub$tantial  $uccor. 

IIow  did  vou  like  the  last  is- 
sue of  the  Monthly,  edited  by 
the  young  ladies? 

( In  the  moon-light  during  the 
cold  snap)  She — "Tmcold.'"  He 
— "Lets  sit  closer  then." 

Will  some  one  please  tell  a 
certain  Soph.  (Mr.  L.)how  many 
members  the  Octette  has? 

The  latest  delicacies  at  a  cer- 
tain boarding  house — "home- 
stretch" and  "promenade." 

College  Yell  : 
Roo  :  Rah  :  Roo  ! 
Toover — Laver — Loo  ! 
Elon  :— Elon  !— 
rink,  White,  and  Blue  : 

( Prof,  of  Greek  to  P'resh, 
Class.)  "Boys,  if  you  will  find 
a  girl  so  attractive  as  this  Greek 
verb.  111  marry  you  for  nothing.  ' 

Mr.  S. — "Professor,  my  girl 
can  contract  almost  as  line  as 
this  verb  now." 


Prof.  M. — on  Physiology  Class. 
— "Mr.  S.,  will  you  please  ex- 
plain the  eye-ball  sockets?"  Mr. 
S. — Well  they  are  caverns  in  the 
back  of  the  head." 

Prof,  (to  Sophomore. )  "What 
picture  does  the  author  paint 
very  vividly  on  this  page?  Soph, 
(glancing  at  the  page)  "No  pic- 
ture in  my  book,  'Fesser." 

(On  the  ball-ground — "Fresh" 
to  old  student )  "Say,  what  is  the 
score?"  Old  student,  "24:16" 
"Fresh,"  "good — I  tell  you  it 
takes  fine  playing  to  run  a  score 
up  like  that." 

Swell-head  Soph. — "I  pride 
myself  on  being  a  self-made 
man." 

Smart  Aleck  Prep.— "Hey : 
You  certainly  relieved  the  Lord 
of  a  great  responsibility." 

The  Athletic  Association  has 
been  orgcUiized  with  the  tollow- 
ing  officers  :  S.  M.  Smith,  Pres.  ; 
C.  C.  Ellis,  Vice  Pres,  :  W.  T. 
Sears,  Sec'y.  ;  W.  L.  Cutchin, 
Treas.  Standing  Committees 
have  been  appointed  ;  and  Ath- 
letics in  all  its  phases  will  be 
carefully  looked  after.  Base-ball 
is  our  principal  game  at  present. 
Several  match-games  among  our- 
selves have  been  played  with 
good  scores. 
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The  Brockmann  Orchestra  of 
Greensboro  vv'ill  furnish  music 
for  the  Commencement.  Mr. 
Brockmann  is  a  man  of  great 
musical  talent  and  will  doubtless 
give  us  something  good. 

(Young  lady  to  Mr.  B)  "Why 
Mr.  B.,  I  think  you  should  be 
complimented." 

Mr.  B.  (with  vain  smile  on  his 
face) — "Why  so?" 

Young  lady — "you  have  wash- 
ed your  face."" 

Despondent  Soph. — "After  I 
leave  college  I  intend  to  plow 
for  two  or  three  years,  unless  I 
find  something  requiring  less 
brain  force  : 

Sarcastic  Junior. — "Why  not 
try  conversing  with  your  girl?" 

We  never  get  too  old  to  learn. 
The  Pres.  required  some  of  the 
"Kid  Crowd"'  to  write  off  the 
ten  commandments,  for  miscon- 
duct about  the  College.  One, 
when  he  had  finished  his,  found 
he  had  sixteen  instead  of  ten. 

The  Elon  College  Octette  has 
been  organized  with  the  follow- 
ing members :  Prof.  MofHtt, 
Pres.  ;  S.  M.  Smith,  Sec'y.  and 
Treas.  ;  R.  T.  Hurlev :  W.  H. 
Boone  ;  J.  E.  Rawls  ;  C.  C.  Ellis  ; 
Prof.  Holleman  ;   W.  H.  Young. 

The  Entertainment  entitled 
"An  Evening  with  Scott,"  given 
by  the  young  ladies  of  the  Psi- 
phelian  Society,  on  Sat.  evening 
April  2 1st,  was  a  decitded  suc- 
cess. It  consisted  of  recitations 
sketches,  vocal  and  instrumental 
music,  essays  and  scenes  from 
Ivanhoe  dramatized. 


PERSONALS. 


Mr.  C.  C.  Ellis  returned  from 
Graham  recently,  where  he 
spent  some  time  attending  to 
business  matters. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Clements,  a  former 
student,  paid  us  a  flying  visit  a 
short  time  ago.  He  is  in  a  R.  R. 

office  at  Wilkesboro,  N.  C. 

Rev.  P.  H.  Fleming,  of  Gra- 
ham, spent  a  week  with  us  re- 
cently conducting  a  revival  ser- 
vice in  the  College  Chapel. 

W.  S,  Long,  Jr.,  D.  D.  S.,  has 
accepted  a  position  of  note  in  a 
dental  office  in  Springfield, Ohio. 
Our  best  wishes  go  with  the 
Doctor. 

Miss  Annie  Graham  (Class 
of '93  )  is  now  teaching  at  Swep- 
sonville.  She  gave  us  a  pleas- 
ant call  recently.  We  predict 
for  her  a  brilliant  future. 

Mr.  S.  E.  Everett,  (Class  of 
'93 )  is  taking  a  law  Course  at 
the  University  of  Va.  We  are 
glad  to  hear  (indirectly)  of  his 
success  in  his  work. 

Messrs.  Boone,  Rawls  and 
Harward  were  delegates  to  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Convention  at  Wil- 
mington. They  report  a  pleas- 
ant trip  and  a  good  meeting. 

Mr.  R.  V.  Tate,  a  former  stu- 
dent and  resident  of  our  town, 
has  been  for  some  time  confined 
to  his  room  on  account  of  lung 
trouble.  He  has  the  smypathy 
of  the  student  body  in  his  afflic- 
tions. 
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Y.  M.  C.  A.  NOTES. 


W,  J.   LAINE,     EDITOR. 


The  interest  in  our  association 
work  has  increased  since  we 
last  wrote.  The  meetings  are 
well  attended,  and  a  deeper  spir- 
itual interest  is  manifested.  Sev- 
eral of  the  young  men  who  have 
been  somewhat  indifferent,  have 
become  interested,  and  are  tak- 
ing an  active  part  in  the  meet- 
ings. 

The  efficient  work  that  is  be- 
ing done  in  the  Bible  classes, 
often  manifests  itself  in  our  pub- 
lic meetings.  Some  of  our  young 
men  are  learning  the  fact  that 
scientific  and  philosophical  in- 
telligence are  good  only  when 
supported  by  Bible  knowledge  ; 
and  that  all  true  greatness  is 
commensurate  with  spiritual 
development. 

The  character  that  is  built  up- 
on the  Bible  is  able  to  overcome 
the  difficulties  of  life  and  stand 
the  trials  of  judgment.  The  man 
whose  lile  and  actions  are  gov- 
erned by  Bible  truths,  is  the  man 
whose  influence  is  felt  in  the 
world.  Many  of  our  young  men 
seem  to  fully  understand  this, 
and  when  thoy  go  out  into  the 
world,  they  will  bless  humanity, 
and  reflect  credit  upon  their 
Alma   Mater. 

But  wliile  bome  of  our  young 
men  are  so  fully  consecrated  to 
the  service  of  the  Master,  we  re- 
gret to  say  tliat  there  arc  a  tew 
individuals    among  our    numb«M" 


who  think  themselves  so  wise,  as 
not  to  accept  any  of  the  Bible 
because  their  spacious(?)  intel- 
lects cannot  grasp  it  all.  'i"he 
Bible,  literature,  all  science  and 
philosophy  and  intelligence  look 
these  in  the  face  and  say  they 
are  fools.  For  these  we  are  pray- 
ing that  they  may  be  given  ra- 
tional minds  and  that  God  will 
abundantly  pardon.  We  believe 
in  learning  all  we  can  that  is 
good,  honest  and  upright,  but 
when  a  man  sets  up  his  own  rea- 
son, as  a  guide  in  matters  of 
faith  and  conduct  he  is  deceiv- 
ing himself,  and  the  sooner  he 
loses  such  intelligence  the  better 
for  him  and  his  associates. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  hav- 
ing i)ro.  Coulter  with  us  a  few 
days  ago.  His  visit  was  appreci- 
ated and  his  address  much  en- 
joved.  We  hope  that  he  will  find 
it  convinicnt  to  be  with  us  again 
soon. 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  some 
of  our  alumni  have  not  forgotten 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  The  writer  re- 
ceived a  nice  letter  a  tew  clays 
ago,  containing  a  nice  little  sum 
for  the  association,  from  Rev.  J. 
W.  Rawls  of  Franklin,  Va.  Bro. 
Rawls  was  an  active  worker  in 
our  association  for  three  }  oars, 
and  now  has  a  nice  tield  in 
which  to  preach  the  gospel  of 
Christ. 

Three   of  our    young     men — 
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Messrs.  W.  H.  Boone,  J.  E.Rawls 
and  W.  D.  Harvvard  attended 
the  State  Convention.  They  re- 
port an  excellent  trip,  and  are 
very  much  encouraged  over  the 
State  work. 


In  the  near  future  we  expect 
to  hold  a  series  of  revival  meet- 
ings in  our  institution.  Many 
prayers  are  being  offered  for  an 
outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  and 
during  that  week,  we  hope  to 
see  glorious  results. 


EXCHANGE  NOTES. 


IRENE  CLEMENTS,    EDITOR. 


We  are  please  to  see  The  Oc- 
cident, from  the  University  of 
California.  This  paper  has 
made  its  wa}^  to  our  table  for  the 
last  two  or  three  months,  and 
we  hope  it  will  continue  to  come, 
for  we  derive  much  pleasure 
from  reading  it.  It  comes  from 
a  distant  college,  and  we  are 
glad  to  come  in  touch  with  it. 
While  we  take  much  interest  in 
the  colleges  that  are  near  us, 
we  are  also  interested  in  those 
that  are  far  away. 

The  Eatonian  is  again  before 
us,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that 
it  has  improved  very  much. 
More  space  is  devoted  to  good 
reading  matter  and  not  so  much 
given  to  locals  and  personals  as 
formerly.  It  bespeaks  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  editors,  and 
we  feel  sure  that  ere  long  it  will 
rank  among  the  leading  maga- 
zines. In  the  March  number, 
we  find  several  pieces  of  inter- 
est. We  would  call  attention  to 
"Irving  and  Lowell"  and  "Silent 
Heroes  of  the  Revolution." 

Again,  we  wish  to  speak  a 
word  for  the  Trinity  Archive. 
We  have  exchanged  with  this 
magazine  for  quite  a  while,  and 
we  have  never  failed  to  find 
something  beneficial  in    it.     We 


would  say,  though,  that  perhaps 
if  the  editors  would  take  sub- 
jects and  write  articles  of  some 
length  instead  of  the  short  para- 
graphs given,  the  magazine 
would  be  more  interesting  and 
beneficial.  However,  the  con- 
tributions are  always  very  good. 
Among  those  of  the  March  num- 
ber worthy  of  mention  are,  "Rea- 
sonable Demands  Upon  Denom- 
inational Colleges"  and  "Is  the 
College  Boy  Neglected?" 
These  are  interesting,  especially 
the  latter.  If  we  would  take 
the  many  hints  that  are  given 
us  in  this  article,  how  much  hap- 
pier we  might  make  many  of 
our  school-mates. 

The  Messenger,  of  Richmond 
College  comes  again  ;  and  while 
we  find  in  it  many  things  wor- 
thy of  praise,  there  are  some 
with  which  fault  may  be  found. 
This  is  a  very  neat  and  attrac- 
tive magazine  when  looking  at 
it  from  the  outside  ;  but  after 
examining  the  inside,  we  feel 
somewhat  disappointed,  for  we 
do  not  find  as  much  good  read- 
ing matter  as  we  had  expected. 
If  so  much  space  were  not  giv- 
en to  locals,  and  more  wore  giv- 
en to  contributions,  we  think  it 
would  be  better. 


B.  A.  SELLARS  &  SoN. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 


NICE  ASSORTMENT  OF  NEW  STYLES  IN  DRESS  GOODS. 

BURLINGTON,  N.  C. 


WE  HAVE  OVER     6.000    PAIRS  OF  SHOES  FOR  YOU 

TO  SELECT    FROM. 

J.  M.  HENDRIA,  &  CO., 

22  1   South  Elm  St.,  GREENSBORO    N.  C. 


THE  FAMOUS  ODELL  TYPEWRITER, 


THE   LATEST  LMPROVEI). 

The  only  practical  low  priced  niacliine. 
The  only  one  that  has  st^Mul  tiie  test. 
lii'cnusc  of  its  sinijilicity  iind  perfect  work 
It  writes  both  capital  and  small  letters. 
It  docs  all  kinds  of  work  of  any  typewriter. 
It  is  built  for  business  and  busy  people 
It  can  l)e  learned  with  one  hour's  practice. 
It  is  handsoiu'-ly  finished  and  nickrd  i)latcd. 
Wc  guarantee  It  and  will  let  you  Se  jud;:^e. 
58  Dearborn  Street 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


SPECIAL  OFFER. 

In  order  to  get  the  ODELL  in  every  house,  office 
and  lit)rary,  on  receipt  of  }.i>  wc  will  ship  one  of 
our  :flb  machines.  You  can  use  it  two  months 
wiiliout  payiny  another  cent,  tlien,  if  you  accept 
it,  pay  us  i^'Z  a  month  until  paid  for.  Tins  ena- 
bles you  to  own  one  of  these  famous  machines 
at  at  50  cents  a  week.  Remit  by  registered  let- 
ter, V.  O.  iir  money  order.     Addi'rss, 

OOBLIL.  ■±^2'£»JB\\ri^I'rER,  CO. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC    pARLOR 


OF 


¥ 


C.  V.  SELLARS 


w 


* 


All  work  riirni.shed  with  ^n-catest  care.      Ask  for  Club    Prices..      Guaran- 
tee to  linish  and  deliver  every  week.        §0f"  Burlington,  N.  C. 


A  COMPLETE  STOCK. 

We  are  receiving?  our  F  A  L  L  S  T  O  (J  K  of  (;  L  0  T  H  I  N  G  HATS  FURNISHING  (i  O  O  D  S- 
We  have  junt  returned  from  the  Northern  Markets  where  we  spent  about  two  weeks  in  select- 
ing   our     stock,    and    we    have    boujilit  goods    at    the   V  E  R  Y    L  O  W  E  S  T     CASH 
PRICES     and    expect    to    give    our  customers    tlie    benefit  of     these       L  o  W 

PRICES. 
We  have  sold  our  Spring  and  Summer  Goods  down  very  close,   so  our   stook  tliis  fall 
will  be  a  COMPLETE    N  E  VV    S  T  O  G  K. 
We  can  show  you  all  the  Latest  Styles  in    MENS   i  O  Y  '  S   CHILDREN'S   CLOTH 
I  N  G,    U  A  T  S,  and  other  goods  carried  in  our  line. 


IK 

W.  R.  RANKN,  IV|ana<Ter, 

230  b.  Elm  St.,  GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 


D,  N.  Kirkpatrick, 

^-Isrin      *     FURNITURE.     ^ 

CARPETS,    MATTINGS,    OIL    CLOTHS,    TRUNKS,    WINDOW 
SHADES,  PICTURE  MOULDINGS. 

230  S  Elm  St  Greensboro.  IM"  O 

E.  B.  KIRKPATRICK,  Manager. 
Wm.  E.  Mattock,  Salesman. 


POS-TIV-I.Y=12 


Four  weeks  by  our  method  teaching  book-keeping  is  equal  to  twelve  weeks  by  the  old  style.  Po 
siti 3ns  guaranteed  under  certain  conditions.  Our  "free"  56  and  and  80  page  catalogues  will  ex 
plain  "all."  Send  for  them — Draughon's  Business  College  and  School  of  Shorthand  and  Telegra 
phy, — Nashville,  Tenn. 

Cheap  board.    No  vacation.     Enter  any  time.      Address, 

J.  F.  DuAUCiioN,  Pres't.,  Nash\:ile,  Tenn. 


SmBSSBBBVms^ 


What  Are  You  Going  to  Do  This  Sum- THE  ELIXIR'OF  LBFE 

mer?    Can  You  Beat  This? 

How  a  College  Student  Paid  Hie  Own  Way. 

Evanston,  111.,  Sept.  17,  '91. 
Dbab  Sirs  :  I  can  give  you  a  few  facts  with  re- 
Bpeot  to  my  work.  The  first  year  I  cleared  over 
$80  a  montn.  The  second  year  over  SIOO.  Last 
year  in  the  cities  of  Hurley,  Wis.  and  Ironwood, 
Mich.,  I  cleared  above  expenses  $200  In  six  weeks. 
This  year  the  time  I  worked  I  made  812.5  a  month 
clear  of  all  expensos.  You  can  use  this  if  you 
wish.  And  to  begin  with  I  never  sold  anything 
before.  In  fact  everyone  tried  to  discourage  me 
but  I  went  ahead  ana  succeeded.  In  three  days 
last  year  I  took  elxty-two  orders. 

Yours  truly,       Joseuf  Long. 

Send  for  circulars,  terms  arid  outfit.  Two  edi- 
tions, at  $1.50  and  $3.25,  each.  One  cony  of  each 
kind,  and  circulars  to  begin  work  wltb,  sent  to 
bona-fldo  agents  for  $3.00. 

MURRAY  HILL  PUB.  CO.,  I 


is  not  In  maglo  potions,  "epedflcs'* 
or  electric  clap-trap,  but  only  In 
Wisdom— THE  Sciescb  op  Health. 
Wise  men  study  nature,  shun  dlsoAsc 
learn  to  maintain  vigor  and  regain  it 
by  reading  the  mostcomplete  book  of 

medieal,  Social,  Sesnal  Seleare, 

by  an  eminent  phy sician  of  3.5  years 
experience.  The  "old,  original, 
standard"  -work,  endorsed  by  all, 
imitated  by  many,  equalled  by  none. 
Inspired  by  wish  to  aid  humanity,  it 
has  providentially  saved  thousanoa. 
Ita  essays  on  marriage,  parentage, 
adaiJtation,  marital  failures,  eta, 
are  of  inestimable  value  to  all  now 

married  or  who  ever  expcet  to  be 

The  last  edition  has  1.000  pages, 
S  colored  charts  of  vital  organs,  200 
wood  cuts,  21  chromoa  showing 
orih'ln  of  life— development  of  man. 
APPENDIX  has  over  200  Beclpe^ 
'Only  $1.60  by  Mall;  Circulars  Freoo 

29  East  28th  8t.y  New  York. 


:&"" 


D.  W.  C.  HARRIS, 

STEAM     DYE     WOUKS, 

SOUTH  BLOUNT  STREET,  RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

IT  IS  POSITIVELY    THK    MOST    RP:LIARI.E  HOUSE  FOR 

LiiiEi  (OLiTMmi. 

j|^JF*Send  Sample  Job,  which  will  he  shipped  to  3'ou  Free  of  Charge. 
Address  nil  orders  to  D.  W.  C.  HARRKS,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


DR.  G.  .  KERNODLE, 

Practicing  Physic  an, 

elox  college,  n.  c. 
Calls  ill  country  promptly  attended  to. 
OFFICE  AT  RESIDENCE. 


\'.%SB1X^'Vasr~ 


S.  L 

LEADING 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 


Finest 

Work 

At 

Short 

Notice. 


A 


Cotiiplete 
Line 
Of 
Frames. 


Give  me  a  call. 


GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 


SOUTH  ELM  ST. 


UTi.  R   M    IMORROW 

DBNTflL  SCREEDN. 

HURLINCrrON,    N.    c. 

HOLT    BUILDING, 
Corner  Front  and  Main  Streets. 

INTERNA  TIONAL 

''zC7aT<^;r>r/T.^erDICTI0NAR  Y 

A  Grand  Educator.     — — ^.— ^-^— ^— ^— ».«.»»™ 

Successor  of  the 
"Unabridged." 
Ten  years  were  spent  In 
I  revising,  100  editors   em- 
ployed, and  over  $300,000 
expended. 

^very  Person  who 

reads  and  writes  should 
o\vn  this  Dictionary.  It 
quickly  and  correctly  an- 
swers the  questions  con- 
stantly arising  concerning 
words  —  their  history, 
spelling,  pronunciation, 
meaning,  etc. 

A  Library  in  Itself,   it  also  gives  in  a 

form  convenient  for  ready  reference  the  facts  often 
wanted  concerning  eminent  persons,  ancient  and 
modern;  noted  tlutitious  persons  and  i>laces;  the 
countries,  cities,  towns,  una  natural  features  of  the 
glol>e;  translation  of  foreign  quotations,  words, 
and  proverbe ;  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

This  Work  is  Invaluable  in  the  house- 
hold, and  to  the  teacher,  scholar,  professional  man 
and  self -educator. 


Sold  by  All  liookscllers. 

G.i&C.Merriam  Co.,Pub'rs, 

Sprirn/Jlcld,  Mass. 

oj~r)ii  not  l)iiy  cheap  photOKraplilc 
TCprlntH  of  uuclout  ixUUoiit). 

isar"Scn(l  for  f rco  prospcctiia  contaln- 
liig  ttpcciiucu  pages,  lUuulxutlouu,  etc 


TVEBSIER'S 

ilNTERNAnQNALj 

niciKBCOOTi 


Locatedon  the  N.  C.  R.  R. 
Twenty-one  miles  from 
Greensboro,  four  miles 
from  Burlington. 

Session  began  Sept. 
FOR  FURTHER  PARTICULARS  WRITE  TO 

'V^.  H.  LOjNTG  D  D  Pres 


1st. 


•'*^-"»^***-i"*^«*WJ'W*-M»^«W^^*^*^^«m«i^i  1^-1^11*  fiM^jyiBHr'-a 


R»PANS  TABU1.E8  I 

ARB  n 

A  COMPLETE  N 

MBOiaNB  eilEdT  I 

ANU  SKOOI.D  BB  KBf'T  FOK  U 

USE  IN  EVERY  FAMII.V.  H 


SAVE  MANY  A  DOCTOR'S  BILL. 

May  be  ordered  through  nearest  Druggist  or  sent  by 
mafl  on  receipt  of  price.  Box  (6  vials),  75  cents.  Pack- 
age (4  boxes),  fa.     For  free  samples  adoress 

THE    RIPAN3   CHEMICAL  GO., 
10  SPRUCE  STREET,  NEW  YORK.  % 


I 

TABULES 

act  gently  but  promptly  upon  the  kidneys,  liver,  stomach  and 
intestines  ;  cleanse  the  system  effectually  ;  dispel  colds,  head- 
aches and  fevers ;  cure  habitual  constipation,  making  enemas 
unnecessary.  Are  acceptable  to  the  stomach  and  truly  bene- 
ficial in  effects.  A  single  Tabule  taken  after  the  evening  meal, 
or  just  before  retiring,  or,  better  still,  at  the  moment  when  the 
first  indication  is  noted  of  an  approaching  cold,  headache,  any 
symptom  of  indigestion  or  depression  of  spirits,  will  remove 

the  whole  difficulty  in  an  hour 
without  the  patient  being  con- 
scious of  any  other  than  a  slightly 
warming  effect,  and  that  the  ex- 
pected illness  failed  to  material- 
ize or  has  disappeared. 

Disease  commonly  comes  on 
with  slight  symptoms,  which  when 
neglected  increase  in  extent  and 
gradually  grow  dangerous. 

"  Tlndte/uon."'!^''!'*'  ^'^'^"''^  ^AKE  RIPANS   TABULES 

"  ^^ror^rJir^uvr"?*^; ".'*"!  ^^^  RIPANS  TABULES 

''T.kr'^!uS::f::r%1^::^:  •"■/^i  '^^^  ripans  tabules 
*''*'<?^hr£;:^ict\""^.'"  !"*":""!  ''^^  ripans  tabules 

Ripans  Tabules  Regulate  the  System  and  Preserve  the  Health. 
ff^*"™*=^="1    EASY  TO  TAKE,  QUICK  TO  ACT. 
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We  are  still  on  the  College  Hill, 

AND  ALWAYS  GLAD  TO  SELL  YOU  WHAT  YOU  NEED  IN 

Dry  Goods  Notions, 

Shoes,  Hats^  Caps^ 

STUDENTS  SUPPLIES  A  SPECIALTY, 

We  are  always  glad  to  have  you  calJ. 

VERY  TRULY, 

HERN  DON  &  CO., 

ELON  COLLEGE. 


THE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Oifers  a  thorough  general  or  profeasional  education,  according  to  the 
best  methods,  in  four  general  courses  ;  six  brief  courses,  and  professional 
courses  in  law,  medicine  and  engineering.  Tuition  ^60  a  year,  total  ex- 
penses need  not  exceed  $350,  400  students,  35  teachers,  7  scientific  lab- 
ratories,  3S^ooo  volumes,  gymnasium,  athletic  grounds,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and 
bath-rooms  free  to  all  students.  2]^"^ 

President  Winston, 

CHAPEL  HILL,  N.  C. 


M'mM^fm^ 


C.  M.  VANSTORY  &  GO'S-, 

HE-A^IDQUA^RTERS  FOR 

NEw  CLOTHING!    NEW  HATS! 

OUR  SPRING  AND  SUMMER  STOCK  OF 

Clothing  Hats  and  Gents'  Furnishing  Goods 


is  now  complete  and  ready  for  inspection.    We  Invite  everybody  to  take  a  look  through  onz 

Large  and  Beautiful  stock  of 


flWr 


New  Styles  of  Glotliing  and  Hats! 

If  you  want  to  buy  New  Goods  and  Latest  Styles  don't  fail  to  see  onr  stock  and  learn  oui 
prices  before  you  buy.    WE  CAN  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

Suits  Made  to  Order  on  Short  notice! 

HWE  HAVE  THE  LARGEST  AND  FINEST  STOCK  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Vekt  rkspbctfully, 

O.  M.  Vi^NSTORY  &  GO'S. 

The  Leading  Clothiers,  Hatters  and  Gents' 

Furnishers  of  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Salesmen  : — Chas-  E.  Moore,  Chas.  H.  McKnight,  Chas.  Lindsay,   C 
M.  Vanstory,  P.  V.  Carter. 


New  Store,  238  South  Elm'$t.,  next  door 

S^^i^,^;  to  J.  W.  Scott  and  C.  Armfield  Building^ 
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Editorials, 


THE  COLLEGE  LITERARY  MAGAZINE. 


College  journalism  stands 
higher,  perhaps,  to-day  than  ever 
before  in  our  college  history. 
Seldom  do  we  find  a  college 
that  has  not  its  magazine.  This 
spirit  of  college  patriotism  is  to 
be  commended.  No  other 
phase  of  college  work  should  re- 
e  ive  a  warmer  welcome  and  a 
heartier  support. 

We  are  proud  of  these  educa- 
tional jomnials  because  they  are 
the  work  of  students'  minds. 
We  appreciate  them  also  be- 
cause by  this  means  of  commun- 
ication we  can  enter  into  the 
work  and  lives  of  the  students 
of  other  institutions.  Student 
life  wields  a  peculiar  power. 
Perhaps  no  friendships  formed 
in  life  are  stronger  and  more 
lasting  than  those  formed  in  our 
school  days.  Our  acquaintance 
with  the  students  of  other  insti- 
tuti(Uis  can  not,  of  course,  be  so 
intimate,  but  by  means  of 
college  journalism  we  are 
brought  in  closer  touch  with 
them.  _We  enjoy,  as  it  were,  a 
distant  hand -shake. 

Though  we  may    justly    boast 
of   our    college    magazines,    yet  - 


much     can    be    done    b}-    which 
they  may  be  made  better. 

Of  course  the  magazine  con- 
sists in  the  matter  it  contains. 
Then  this  should  receive  our 
very  careful  attention.  Much 
contained  in  the  colleire  ma^^a- 
zines  of  to-daj'^  is  of  an  ephemer- 
al nature,  and  inclined  toward 
flippant  and  personal  journalism. 
If  there  are  articles  of  another 
character  than  this,  the}^  have 
not  been  writte4i  especially  for 
the  periodical,  but  are  essays  of 
the  regular  college  course,  ad- 
mirable, probably,  in  their  wav, 
but  not  fitted  in  subject  or  pur- 
pose for  a  student's  magazine. 
Scarcely  an}'^  contributions  are 
rejected,  and  lew  are  corrected, 
the  editors  conceiving  that  the 
responsibility  for  the  quality  of 
thought  and  form  of  expression 
rests  entirely  upon  the  author. 
Herein  lies  one  cause  of  fail- 
ure. 

The  editors  should  have  a 
pride  in  their  positions,  resulting 
from  their  autocracy  of  power. 

The  life  of  the  college  maga- 
zine depends  first,  upon  the 
members  of  the  Editorial    Staff; 
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second,  upon  the  student  body. 
The  Editors  should  be  those 
who  have  earned  their  positions, 
and  above  all,  they  should  be 
those  who  have  the  interest  of 
the  work  at  heart.  A  college 
magazine  means  something, 
and  those  to  whom  its  interest  is 
assigned  should  fully  realize  its 
meaning. 

No  college  journal  can  accom- 
plish its  mission  w^hen  the  stu- 
dents and  alumni  of  the  institu- 
tion seem  indifferent  towards  it. 
This  plan  of  college  journalism 
is  the  chief  means  of  communi- 
cation between  our  institutions 
of  learning  and  it  should  be  felt 
and  realized  as  such.  It  is  the 
dynamic  which  drives  the  stu- 
dent toward  higher  literary 
work.  Fortunate  is  the  man 
who  can  become  a  good  writer. 
The  student,  Ln  writing  his  f  rjt 
article,  should  feel  that  this  is 
but  the  first  step  to  the  higher 
plane  on  which  greiit  men  have 
lived. 

Me  should,  too,  put    forth    his 


best  efforts,  realizing  that  his  ar- 
ticles will  be  read  and  comment- 
ed upon  by  the  severest  critics. 

It  should  be  the  object  of  the 
Editors  ot  a  college  magazine  to 
make  it  the  very  best  journal 
possible.  To  this  end  they 
should  give  their  most  careful 
attention  to  the  matter  of  which 
every  issue  is  made  up.  This 
material  should  be  of  such  a  na- 
ture as  will  interest  those  with 
whom  college  journals  usually 
come  in  contact.  A  judiciously 
edited  Monthh%  if  it  contains 
the  final  result  of  a  month's  ma- 
terial worked  over  and  over 
again,  and  then  subjected  to  a 
rigorous  sifting  process,  is  far 
more  apt  to  be  a  source  of  cred- 
it to  its  Editors,  than  would  be  a 
volume  of  weeklies  with  articles 
that  one  mOre  revision  would 
have  left  almost  entirely  free 
from  the  blemishes  of  amateur 
work.  Shall  not  our  colleges 
strive  to  place  college  journal- 
ism on  a  higher  plane? 

S.  M.  Smith. 


THE  HERO  OF  AN  UNFINISHED  CAUSE. 


For  many  centuries  Irvhuul 
has  sulTered  under  tlie  yoke  of 
English  oppression,  and  to-day 
stands  before  her  dwarfed  in- 
dustries, and  backward  civiliza- 
tion, begging  for  mercy,  justice, 
and  self-government  at  the  hands 
of  the  English  people. 

Under  this  Constitution  her 
population  has  slowly  but  surely 
decreased  ;   and  now,  we    hnd  it 


has  dropped  back  to  the  lowest 
l)oint  known  since  the  first  cen- 
sus. She  has  toiled  on  as  a 
crippled  people,  owned  by  three 
hundred  Englishmen  of  high 
degree,  who  receive  as  rent  the 
sum  of  tli:\'e  million  a  vear, 
struggling  on  and  suflcring  un- 
told wfus,  until  now  her  popula- 
t''"i  's  less  than  half  what  it  was 
fifty  years  ago. 
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But  Gladstone,  that  "Grand 
Old  Man,"  has  been  fighting 
her  cause.  He  saw  that  she  was 
in  servitude  and  bondage  :  and, 
like  the  true  man  that  he  was, 
ever  ready  and  willing  to  fight 
for  the  right,  came  to  her  res- 
cue, and  during  his  first  term  as 
Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britian, 
the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish 
church  was  brought  about.  And 
it  was  while  he  was  Prime  Min- 
ister for  the  third  time,  that  the 
Home  Rule  bill  was  for  the  first 
time  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
himself.  But  the  bill,  as  pro- 
posed, was  defeated  by  a  major- 
ity of  thirty.  Nevertheless,  he 
persevered,  but  nothing  more 
very  decisive  was  heard  of 
Home  Rule  until  in  recent 
times.  The  seventh  year's  strug- 
gle for  Home  Rule  was  brought 
to  a  close  in  September  by  fhe 
House  of  Commons  by  a  vote 
of  301  to  267.  The  bill  was 
then  sent  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
but  was  rejected  by  a  vute  of 
419  to  41.  Yet,  we  see  the 
"Grand  Old  Man"  still  fighting 
for  the  right.  He  has  not  yet 
won  ;  and  though  he  may  not 
live  to  see  the  victory  complete, 
still  there  are  those  who  will 
continue  the  fight  he  has  so  no- 
bly begun.  There  are  those 
who  will  ever  herald  his  great- 
ness ;  and  though  the  man  may 
die,  his  name  and  renown  will 
live  on  and  on. 

Gladstone  has  not  won  his 
greatness  by  the  number  of  vic- 
tories he  has  gained,  but  by 
spending  a  life-time  in  fighting 
for  the  right. 

Thus     we    will    ever    find    it : 


those  who  fight  for  the  right, 
though  victories  may  not  always 
be  won,  theirs  will  be  the  fame 
and  greatness,  for  the  struggle 
they  have  undergone. 

Another  person,  in  whom  we 
see  this  firmness,  and  one  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  the 
Atlantic  Cable,  is  Cyrus  W. 
Field.  In  this  one  battle,  as  in 
many  others,  he  did  not  give  up 
because  of  opposition  and  diffi- 
culties. For  thirteen  years,  the 
period  during  which  he  made 
the  many  attempts  to  lay  the  ca- 
ble, he  bore  the  ridicule  and 
sneers  of  the  people  who  de- 
nounced him  as  a  capitalist  and 
monopolist.  Still,  he  toiled  on 
amid  all  this,  for  he  knew  he 
was  fighting  for  a  cause  that 
was  obliged  to  succeed  ;  and 
finally,  after  many  attempts,  his 
work  was  a  complete  success. 
So  we  see  that  success  lies  in 
great  determination  and  indomi- 
table will. 

How  ot'ten  many  of  us  wish 
we  were  as  rich  and  influential 
as  some  one  else ;  but  then, 
would  we  be  willing  to  iollow 
their  example,  do  as  they  have 
done,  undergo  the  trials  and  dif- 
ficulties they  have  undergone, 
suffer  what  they  have  suffered, 
to  gain  this  coveted   success? 

It  is  not  the  victories  won, 
nor  yet  the  conflicts  waged 
which  make  the  man,  reaps  the 
honor,  or  gains  the   fame. 

The  "Grand  Old  Man,"  as 
he  takes  a  retrospect  to-day, 
sees  no  signal  victory  won,  nor 
views  a  conquered  and  routed 
enemy.  No,  not  this,  but  some- 
thing far  better.  He  sees  a  life 
well  spent  in   a    grand    struggle 
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well  fought.  He  sees  that  he 
has  battled  manfully  and  fought 
for  what  was  right  and  just  and 
honorable.  He  sees  that  he 
has  lived  for  a  principle,  fought 
for  human  freedom,  and  labor- 
ed for  the  elevation  of  his  fel- 
low men.  And  though  no 
proud  steed  stamps  with  restless 
foot  a  blood-stained,  death- 
strewn  battle  ground,  though  no 
glaring  ensign  of  royal  color 
floats  upon  the  breezes  of  some 
victorious  field  of  gore,  yet  a 
steed  of  noble  name  and  an  en- 
sign of  richer  color  betoken  a 
glory  far  more  resplendent,  than 
these  ;  and  not  one  army,  nor 
one  nation,  but  the  civilized 
world,  unite  to  honor  the    name 


of  Gladstone,  "The  Grand  Old 
Man."  And  so  it  is  with  Cyrus 
W.  Field,  Dorothea  Dix  and 
many  others,  who,  like  Henry 
Clay,  preferred  being  right  to 
being  president. 

These  are  the  men,  these  the 
women,  whom  all  ages  and  all 
nations  love  to  honor  and  cher- 
ish. He  who  labors  for  the 
right,  for  a  principle,  and  toils 
for  human  freedom  and  the  ele- 
vation of  man-kind,  must  suc- 
ceed in  the  end.  His  name  will 
not  die  with  the  body,  but  will  be 
honored  and  cherished  as  lon^r 
as  right  has  a  name,  truth  an 
abiding  place,  and-  liberty  a 
home  in  the  hearts  and  the  lives 
of  men. 

Irene  Clements. 


TOO  IMPRACTICABLE. 


It  is  said  that  an  American 
being  asked  by  an  Eng- 
lishman what  we  were  go- 
ing to  do  with  all  the  young 
men  going  out  from  our  Ameri 
can  colleges  replied,  that  we  had 
just  as  well  take  care  of  them  as 
the  slum  of  all  England,  This 
was  a  very  apt  reply  for  the 
time  being,  but  we  need  not  take 
care  of  either.  We  need  citi- 
zens able  to  care  for  themselves 
and  to  protect  the  State  and 
countr}'  in  wldcli  they  live. 

That  question  comes  to  the 
college  boy  of  to-day  in  all  its 
complex  forms,  increasing  in 
magnitude  as  the  age  ad- 
vances, when  he  reflects  for  a 
moment  on    his    incapability    to 


cope  with  a  practical  world. 

We  may  not  expect  to  meet 
in  life's  great  thoroughfare  tl:e 
pleasant  congenial  faces,  and 
bracing  sympathv  that  greets  us 
among  college  fellows.  The 
world  looks  at  us  in  an  entirely 
different  light  and  exacts  alto- 
gether diflerent  acts.  Or  we 
might  say  that  it  never  exacts 
anything  at  all  of  us  ;  but  we,  if 
we  keep  pace  with  it,  must  exact 
of  ourselves.  The  world  nev- 
er takes  note  of  any  one  in- 
dividual until  he  has  exacted 
enough  of  himself  to  attract  its 
attention. 

In  the  college  life  duties  are 
imposed  upon  us  and  work  is  re- 
quired at  our  hands.     This    and 
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that  is  exacted  of  us.  Here  is 
where  we  are  to  learn  to  call 
into  play  the  various  faculties 
that  must  be  drawn  upon  later 
on. 

There  are  a  few  facts  ever  in 
all  phases  of  human  life  making 
themselves  manifest.  Where 
there  is  no  difficulty  nothing  is 
achieved.  No  contest,  no  vic- 
tor}^, and  the  hotter  the  contest 
the  more  glorious  the  victory. 
If  college  life  is  not  the  real 
field  upon  which  the  fiercest  bat- 
tles are  fought,  yet  it  is  by  no 
means  a  state  of  life  in  which 
voung  men  my  surrender  them- 
selves to  be  filled  with  vast 
stores  of  knowledge  entering 
upon  it  ignorant  and  at  the  end 
of  a  few  years  returning  unto  the 
world  a  Solon  or  a  Lycurgas. 

After  all,  college  life  is  not 
so  impracticable,  and  if  the  col- 
lege boy  will  pursue  the  proper 
course  in  college  so  many  im- 
practicable, pedantic,  and  vision- 
ary men  will  not  leave  their 
walls.  There  is  something  in 
college  for  us  to  endeavor  to 
look  after  and  impress  upon  our 
minds  besides  the  study  of  text 
books  and  theories.  In  many 
respects  the  college  is  a  minia- 
ture world.  In  it  we  can  study 
very  successfully  human  nature 
— a  knowledge  of  which  will 
prove  to  be  no  mean  acquire- 
ment in  after  college  da3's. 

We  find  out  immediatel}'  that 
we  are  not  the  best  men  with 
the  best  minds,  and  that  our 
opinions  are  to  be  respected  only 
in  so  far  as  they  are  in  the  right ; 
and  when  we  come  to  examine 
ourselves    closely    we    find   that 


we  are  not    hardly    of    as    much 
importance  as  some  others. 

How  well  is  this  lesson  im- 
pressed upon  us  in  our  recita- 
tion rooms,  or  in  our  societ}' 
halls,  on  the  campus  and  in  all 
games  and  sports,  that  we  are 
appreciated  onl3'  for  our  real 
worth.  This  is  the  only  princi- 
ple on  which  the  world  cares 
for  us  at  all  ;  it  has  so  manv  and 
some  of  them  so  shrewd  that  it 
is  growing  more  indifierent  each 
day  as  to  whether  it  will  take  us 
at  all  or  not. 

One  fact  is  self-evident  and 
that  is  that  it  certainl}^  will  not 
think  of  recognizing,  respecting, 
or  reverencing  a  physical 
wreck.  The  man  wdiose  struct- 
ure is  erected  upon  the  funeral 
P3n-e  of  his  ph3'sical  manhood 
will  call  forth  from  his  fellows- 
man  pity  and  disgust  rather 
than  admiration. 

Bvit  college  boys,  let  us  not 
fear  that  the  w^orld  will  not  re- 
receive  us  ;  it  has  need  seeming, 
ly  greater  than  it  desires  of 
thoroughly  developed  men- 
Prepare  for  it,  and  when  we  are 
ready  let  us  enter  it  with  all 
the  vital  force  we  can  com- 
mand. 

Let  us  prove  ourselves  men 
if  w^e  would  be  recognized  as 
such.  As  such  society  needs 
us.  Masses  gi'oping  in  dark- 
ness and  ignorance  demand  our 
attention. 

Grave  and  momentous  ques- 
tions are  staring  us  in  the  face. 
The  church  must  advance  and 
spread  the  light  of  truth  and 
knowledge  throughout  the  land. 
Let  us  net  falter. 

C.  C.  Ellis. 
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Contributions. 


WHAT  IS  EXISTENCE? 


Existence  may  seem  to  be  de- 
pendent upon  itself  and  have  no 
connection  with  the  things  b}- 
which  it  is  surrounded,  but  when 
we  view  it  in  all  of  its  intricate 
forms  the  aspect  of  the  subject 
is  changed.  A  person  may 
seem  to  exist  for  awhile  without 
any  connection  with  the  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  objects 
about  him.  But  as  he  moves  in 
the  mighty  organism  of  society, 
fullilling  the  functions  of  his 
oflice,  we  find  that  he  is  affected 
by  the  forces  that  come  to  bear 
upon  him. 

Hence,  existence  consists  in 
relations  varied  and  great.  Ev- 
erything which  appears,  from 
the  smallest  grain  of  sand  upon 
the  seashore  to  the  grandest 
mountain  range  which  decorates 
the  earth  and  manifests  the 
power  of  God,  must  exist  in  re- 
lation with  something  else.  The 
smallest  grain  of  sand  must  ex- 
ist in  relation  with  thousands  of 
others  which    are    mutually    de- 


pendent upon  each  other.  And 
the  mountain  can  exist  onlj-  in 
relation  with  the  valley  ;  be- 
cause one  is  dependent  upon  the 
other.  Destroy  the  one  and  the 
other  exists  no  longer.  The 
tree  of  the  forest  as  it  sends 
forth  its  limbs  towards  the  blue 
ether  and  seems  to  bid  defiance 
to  the  lesser  trees,  could  never 
have  developed  into  such  a  mag- 
nificent tree,  had  not  the  first 
germ  come  in  contact  with  the 
earth.  It  is  enabled  to  exist  on 
account  of  its  relation  with  the 
soil  and  sun.  The  former  con- 
tained the  elements  necessary 
for  the  building  up  of  the  tissues, 
whereas  the  latter  contained  the 
powers  which  were  able  to  awak- 
en the  latent  possibilities  that 
were  in  those  elements.  Its  ex- 
istence is  due  to  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  la\\'s  of  nature. 

Again,  the  lish  of  the  sea  can 
exist  only  in  relation  with  the 
water  which  is  essential  to  his 
life.     Take  liim  out  of  this    pre- 
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serving  element  and  he  soon 
ceases  to  be.  The  proper  en- 
vironment must  envelop  a  being 
in  order  that  it  shall  continue  its 
existence.  When  this  is  not  the 
case  life  soon  ceases  to  be  and 
is  lost  in  the  unknown. 

The  vei{etable  and  fish  kin^- 
doms  are  truly  dependent  upon 
relations  for  their  existence  and 
not  only  these  but  everything 
which  we  are  able  to  conceive 
of,  from  the  smallest  and  most 
insignificant  to  the  largest  and 
most  sublime.  Man  cannot  ex- 
ist by  himself;  because  life  is 
one  of  relations.  The  life  that 
would  be  separate  and  distinct 
from  the  great  and  mighty  or- 
ganism of  societ}',  cannot,  on  ac- 
count of  the  relations  it  sustains 
to  the  whole. 

Everything  that  man  ases  is 
more  or  less  made  ready  for  his 
use  b}^  other  hands  than  his 
own.  The  tools  that  the  farm- 
er uses  are  made  by  those  who 
know  nothing  of  their  use.  The 
farmer  could  not  till  the  soil 
with  so  much  ease,  if  he  did  not 
have  such  utensils  as  were  suit- 
ed to  his  work.  Even  food  to 
subsist  upon  passes  through 
many  hands  before  it  reaches 
the  consumer. 

The  very  life  we  breathe  is 
entirely  dependent  upon  the  re- 
lation which  we  exist  under.  In 
order  to  thrive  a  liuman  being 
must  have  air  and  light ;  they 
are  essential.  The  person  'who 
could  obtain  no  air  would  soon 
cease  to  exist.  Existence  is 
evidently  brought  about  b}- 
the  proper  rehitions  ;  because 
the  fish  taken  from  the  water 
and     placed     in    the     open      air 


would  soon  die ;  whereas  the 
man  placed  beneath  the  water 
would  soon  cease  to  live.  Every 
existence  must  be  in  its  own 
sphere,  man  in  his  and  fish  in 
his,  and  not  only  with  these,  but 
with  all  other  things  which  ex- 
ist upon  the  globe. 

Man  does  not  exist  only  in 
relations  with  the  material  things 
by  which  he  is  surrounded,  but 
in  relations  to  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing who  gave  him  an  existence 
upon  this  terrestrial  sphere. 
There  is  a  God  that  rules  the 
destinies  of  men  and  directs 
their  lives,  if  they  will  only  sub- 
mit unto  him.  To  exist  in  rela- 
tion with  God  the  life  must  be 
transformed  and  purified  by  the 
soul-cleansing  blood  of  Jesus. 
Without  such  a  process  the  soul 
of  man  exists  in  relation  wath 
the  evil  spirit  and  that  higher 
life  is  made  useless  to  the  pos- 
sessor and  society,  Therefore 
man  must  either  exist  in  relation 
with  the  Good  Spirit  or  in  rela- 
tion with  the  Evil.  To  exist  in 
relation  with  the  Evil  is  the  low- 
est life  of  mortal  man,  but  on 
the  other  hand  to  exist  in  rela- 
tion with  the  Good  is  the  high- 
est life  that  man  can  attain.  The 
soul  of  man  is  ever  in  relation 
with  the  Author,  but  man  at  all 
times  does  not  realize  it. 

The  life  that  would  do  most 
in  the  material  world  and  shine 
the  brightest,  must  have  close 
connection  with  its  immediate 
environment;  and  likewise  the 
life  that  would  do  most  for  the 
elevation  and  betterment  of  hu- 
manity and  illumine  the  world 
about  it,  must  come  in  touch 
with  that  Divine  Life,  from  which 
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the  fountain  of  life  issues  to  a 
sin-stricken  world.  When  the 
light  from  God  comes  to  the  soul 
of  man  there  is  an  existence  in 
a  spiritual  sense,  an  existence 
that  shall  not  molder  away  with 
the  things  of  this  world,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  shall  be  permit- 
ted to  enter  into  the  realities  of 
life  when  this  mortal  shall  put 
on  immortality. 

The  plant  that  exists  in  re- 
lation with  the  richest  and  most 
fertile  soil  will  grow  into  the 
most  luxuriant  and  become  the 
strongest  and  most  useful,  where- 
as the  one  existing  in  the  poor 
soil  will  become  dwarfed  and  of 
no  use  to  the  tiller.  So  the  man 
who  exists  in  relation  with  the 
richest  and  noblest  life  will  de- 
velop into  the  most  beautiful 
character  and  be  of  most  use 
to  the  world  in  leading  men  to 
that  life  which  w^ill  bring  them 
into  the  realization  of  the  great- 
est enjoyments.  God  does  not 
only  exist  in  relation  to  man, 
but  in  relation  to  everything 
which  is.  Even  the  world 
which  he  has  projected  into 
space  can  exist  only  in  relation 
with  him.  Whenever  His  con- 
nection with  this  universe  is 
severed  it  will  no  doubt  fly  off 
into  space  and  be  lost  in  the  re- 
gions of  the  unknown.  By  His 
hand  all  the  worlds  revolve  in 
their  respective  orbits  without 
collision. 

Again  we  find  by  the  observa- 
tion of  their  workings  that  they 
exist  in  relation  with  each  other. 
The  sun,  the  centre  of  the  uni- 
verse, bears  a  striking  relation 
with  all  the  planets  which  re- 
volve   around    it.     Each    planet 


is  held  in  its  proper  place  bv 
the  attraction  of  the  sun  and  the 
other  planets.  If  the  relations 
of  the  earth  to  the  sun  were  sev- 
ered, what  would  be  the  conse- 
quence? It  is  by  the  power  of 
gravitation  that  it  is  held  in  place. 

The  particles  of  mater  in  the 
universe  exist  in  relation  with 
each  other.  Each  molecule  is 
attracted  by  its  neighbor  and 
thus  throughout  to  infinity.  Man 
is  able  to  move  from  one  place 
to  another  only  as  in  relation  to 
the  things  about  him.  Man  can 
exist  only  in  relation  to  the  dif- 
ferent members  of  his  organism. 
If  one  of  the  organs  is  aflected 
the  whole  is  out  of  fix,  and  there 
is  no  existence  in  a  true  sense. 
But  when  all  are  fulfilling  their 
functions  there  is  harmony,  and 
e?:istence  is  complete. 

As  man  exists  in  relation  to 
every  member  of  the  body,  so 
he  must  exist  in  such  relations 
to  the  great  organism  of  society. 
Every  man  bears  a  relation  to 
the  organism  of  society  as  a 
whole  and  if  one  of  the  members 
do  wrong  it  affects  the  whole  of 
society  to  a  certain  extent. 

The  thoughts  which  flock  to 
our  minds  come  in  relation  with 
some  other  thought.  Whenever 
we  think  of  one  thing  there  is 
another  that  associates  itself 
with  it. 

When  we  think  of  the  sun  we 
are  reminded  of  the  earth  and 
the  power  it  exerts  upon  the 
same  and  also  of  the  Ruler  and 
Author  who  placed  it  in  the  uni- 
verse to  give  light  to  man  as  he 
passed  to  and  fro  upon  the  stage 
^of  action. 

Thus    by    the   association    of 
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things  and  ideas  we  are  enabled 
to  think  of  them  as  good  or  bad. 
This  life  is  truly  one  of  relations, 
and  without  relations  there  is  no 
existence.  Everythng  about  us 
teaches  this  fact  most  emphati- 
cally. The  sun  exists  in  rela- 
tion to  the  earth,  and    the    earth 


in  relation  to  the  ather  planets, 
man  in  relation  to  the  objects 
by  which  he  is  surrounded,  and 
to  God,  and  the  vegetable  king- 
dom in  relation  to  soil  and  sun 
which  furnishes  heat  and  mois- 
ture for  it  to  subsist  upon. 

J.  W.  IIarrell. 


WILL  THAT  LIFE  OF  YOURS  BE  A  SUCCESS? 


Kind  reader,  you  are  doubt- 
less thinking  about  success. 
You  have,  no  doubt,  often  asked 
yourself  the  question,  "Shall  I 
succeed  in  life?"  We  do  not 
wish  to  censure  you  for  being  in- 
quisitive along  this  line,  for 
every  person  whose  soul  is  fired 
with  any  ambition,  desires  to  suc- 
ceed in  life.  It  matters  not  what 
vocation  he  may  be  following, 
the  question  of  his  success  will 
come  up  occasionally,  for  his 
consideration. 

The  question  of  success  should 
give  us  much  concern,  for  we 
are  building  characters  whose 
influence  may  be  felt  after  we 
are  gone.  The  more  successful 
our  lives  are,  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word,  while  we  are 
here,  the  happier  they  will  be 
when  they  shall  have  launched 
out  upon  the  boundless  sea  of 
eternity.  That  life  of  yours  may 
be  very  pleasant  to  you  at  the 
present  time ;  but  how  many 
lives  are  made  better  by  its  ex- 
istence, and  how  manv  sad 
hearts  are  made  happier  by  its 
influences? 

It  depends   very    much  on  the 


influence  of  our  lives  whether 
they  are  a  success  or  not.  That 
life  which  sheds  a  healthful  in- 
fluence and  leads  others  to  a 
higher,  nobler  plain  of  living  is 
a  success.  It  matters  not  how 
humble,  or  how  lowly,  that  life 
was  spent,  it  shall  live  on  if  it 
was  spent  in  trying  to  make  the 
world  better.  No  noble  purpose, 
if  carried  out,  will  go  on  with- 
out its  reward,  and  no  life  that 
is  spent  nobly,  in  trying  to  bet- 
ter the  condition  of  humanity, 
will  die  without  a  monument  in 
some  heart  to  its  memory.  We 
too  often  judge  the  success  of  a 
man's  life,  by  the  reputation  he 
bore  while  living.  A  man's  good 
reputation  does  not  always  make 
him  a  good  man.  A  man's  re- 
putation is  what  the  world  thinks 
of  him,  while  his  character  is 
what  he  really  is.  A  man's 
character  and  reputation  do  not 
always  coincide  with  each  oth- 
er, hence  it  is  better  to  know 
the  man,  rather  than  his  reputa- 
tion, before  we  decide  whether 
his  life  was  a  success  or  not. 
Men  have  lived,  whose  reputa- 
tion was  wide  spread,  and  whose 
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name  was  honored,  but  the 
character  within  was  base  and 
dej^raded.  Thev  were  dishon- 
est,  but  they  were  men  of  high 
estate  and  the  world  never  spoke 
of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
have  been  lives  that  were  not 
known  outside  of  their  own  com- 
munity ;  but  their  character  was 
noble,  their  intentions  good,  and 
their  aspirations  high.  Such 
lives  shed  sweet  Christian  in- 
fluences, and  surely  these  influ- 
ences are  not  thrown  around  us 
in  vain,  for  they  will  be  felt  in 
coming  years,  and  will  help  us 
to  overcome  many  trying  temp- 
tations. Which  life  was  the 
more  successful,  the  former  or 
the   latter? 

What  is  a  successful  life?  Is  it 
not  that  life  which  comes  near- 
est to  fulfilling  the  purpose  for 
which  God  gave  it  existence? 
Surely  the  man"  who  does  best 
under  the  surrounding  circum- 
stances, all  things  being  equal, 
is  the  most  successful  man.  A 
man  may  succeed  in  committ- 
ing some  very  bad  deed.  Shall 
we  call  that  success?  Most  as- 
suredly it  is  success,  but  it  is 
not  that  success  which  succeeds 
in  making  the  world  better.  The 
success  that  does  not  raise  the 
condition  of  things  is  not  much 
of  a  blessing.  When  we  are 
attempting  to  succeed  in  an  un- 
dertaking we  certainly  wish  to 
be  in  a  better  condition  tlian 
when  we  began  our  task.  An(' 
it  is  so  in  all  the  relations  of  life. 
Can  we  not  say  that  the  man 
whose  life  sheds  healthful  influ- 
ences is  the  only  man  whose  life 
is  a  success?  If  this  is  the  stand- 


ard by  which  we  are  to  judge 
the  success  of  our  lives,  then  the 
question  for  us  to  ask  concerning 
our  own  success  is,  "Are  our  lives 
exerting  influences  for  the  good 
of  mankind?" 

All  people  have  not  the  same 
idea  as  to  what  a  successful  life  is. 
One  man  says  that  the  man  who 
accumulates  a  fortune  is  the  suc- 
cessful man.  But  how  much 
does  such  a  man  leave  behind  to 
influence  his  fellowman  towards 
a  hio-her  life,  if  riches 
are  all  thai  he  has  lived  for? 
His  riches  will  soon  fade  away 
and  then  he  has  nothing  left  to 
his  memory.  Would  it  not  be 
better  if  he  had  left  some  Chris- 
tian influence,  in  the  heart  of 
his  brother,  to  guide  him  in  his 
career?  Wealth  gives  the 
means  ;  principle  directs  the  right 
use  of  those   means. 

The  school-boy  who  succeeds  in 
breaking  the  rules  of  his  school 
withoutbeingcaught  by  the  teach- 
er, calls  his  career  a  success.  But 
the  result  of  this  success  will  be 
a  weak,  undevoloped  character 
in  after  life.  Can  we  not  see 
that  true  success  in  life  means 
more  than  accomplishing  a  pur- 
pose? Then  if  we  wish  to  make 
a  success  in  life,  wc  shoidd  have 
in  view  a  noble  purpose,  the  ful- 
flllment  of  which,  will  bring  a 
blessing  to  our  fellow-man.  Let 
us  examine  our  lives  and  see  if 
that  purpose  of  our  lives  will 
bless  any  human  heart  after  it  is 
carried  out.  Ifourlivo^  do  not 
influence  some  one  to  a  higher 
lite,    they    will    not  be  a  success 

in  the  highest  sc» -f  the  word, 

I.  \V.  Johnson. 
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LOCALS. 


J.  E.   RAWLS,    EDITOR. 


94-  95  • 
College  yells  I 

New  students  I 

"  nd  old  students  ! 

.^,  ige  students  ! 

.  :i  id  small  students  ! 

Thus  making  a  mixture,  and 
a  whole  heap  of  'em. 

Three  cheers  for  the  Club 
House  I 

"Say,  mister,  what  kinder  So- 
ciety is  you  gwine  to  jine?" 

The  old  stand  of'C.  A.  Boone 
&  Son  is  now  occupied  b}'  I^owe 
cS:  Mebane. 

Mr.  W. — "All  I  want  to  know 
is  to  know  the  man  that  said  I'm 
too  ugly  to  have  ever  been  a 
baby." 

Some  of  the  old  students 
claim  that  the  campus  has  rap- 
idly improved  in  its  appearance. 
The}'-  say  that  the  walks  are  un- 
usually green  ^  for  the  season. 
We  can  only  account  for  this 
when  we  examine  the  list  of 
newies  enrolled. 


Mrs.  Moring  has  improved 
her  dwelling  very  much  in  its 
appearance  since  she  has  had  a 
part  of  it  remodeled. 

Mr.  S. — May  God  speed  the 
day  when  I  can  get  in  the  labor- 
atory^ so  that  I  mav  be  able  to 
make  experiences,  feeling  that 
this  will  be  more  profitable  to 
me." 

The  old  firm  of  Dr.  W.  T. 
Herndon  &  Co*,  has  dissolved 
and  is  now  owned  by  York,  Ed- 
wards &  York. 

A  break  off, — Miss  H.  on 
seeing  Mr.  R.,  asks  :  "Sa}^  ^vl^y 
are  you  limping?"  "Mr.  R. — 
Because  I  have  a  bone  in  my 
foot."  Miss  H, — "Yes,  judging 
from  the  space  it  occupies^  \"ou 
have  several." 

Educational  day  at  State  Fair, 
Tuesday,  Oct.  23rd.  Why,  yes, 
we  expect  to  be  there  in  full 
force. 

The  Prof,  of  Eng.  gives  to  the 
Senior  Class  several  subjects,  so 
that  each  memfier  may  select 
one  on  which  to  write  a  thesis. 
Among  the  g,iven  subjects  was 
"Moses  as  a  Writer,"  and  Mr. 
S — .  wishes  to  know  where  he 
can  get  any  information  on  the 
above  subject. 
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Who  said  :  "Well  ef  dare  ain't 
the  ball  and  it  liked  to  have 
been  a  strike,  but  it  don't  take 
but  one  to  hit  it." 

The  prosnect  of  Elon  this  year 
80  far  as  stuvlents  are  concerned 
is  better  than  heretofore.  There 
were  some  loss  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  enrolled  the  firsL 
week,  and  they  continue  to  ar- 
rive. 

A  Latin  student  of  the  aca- 
demic class  writes  to  his  best 
friend  and  in  writing  he  wishes 
to  dispki}'  his  affections  and 
knowledge  of  Latin,  so  finally 
he  writes  the  following  post- 
script, underscored  :  ''I  ego  amo 
te  you." 

Mr,  A.  F.  Young,  a  former 
merchant  of  Elon,  spent  a  day 
or  so  with  us  some  time  back, 
and  we  were  indeed  glad  to 
have  Allie  with  us  as  it  was  the 
first  time  he  had  been  with  us 
since  school  opened. 

There  was  a  special  car  run 
from  Norfolk  to  Elon  Sept.  5, 
'94,  for  the  benefit  of  those  of 
the  Eastern  Va.  students  who 
came  up  that  day.  Car  left  Nor- 
folk at  8  a.  m.  and  arrived  at 
Elon  6 :30  p.  m.,  and  it  was 
handsomely  draped  in  colors, 
namely,  pink,  white  and  blue, 
these  representing  the  colors  of 
the  three  Literary  Societies. 

We  have  been  pleased  with 
ihe  presence  of  Dr.  York,  of 
Mebane.  N.  C,  who  spent  a  few 
days  with  us  some  time  back, 
and  we  are  indeed  glad  to  learn 
that  he  and  family  will  soon  be 
residents  of  our  little  village,  and 
we  also  understand  that  lie    will 


recognize  the  school  in  one  way 
especially,  and  that  is  b}'  increas- 
ing the  enrollment  probably  by 
two,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  col- 
lege is  pleased  to  be  acted  upon 
in  this  manner. 

Late  critic,  Mr.  S. — "Say, 
Prof.  I  don't  believe  that  "Puck" 
is  as  good  now  as  it  was  before 
the  old  man  Puck  died." 

A  certain  Senior  C9ntemplates 
discussing  the  present  adminis- 
tration of  Cleveland  from  an  as- 
tronomical point  of  view. 

An  example  to  be  worked. 
One  student  claims  that  he  can 
onlv  work  half  of  it.  Another 
student,  viz.,  Mr.  Smartie,  claims 
that  if  he  could  work  half  of  it, 
he  would  surely  work  the  whole, 
and  he  would  do  this  b}'  doub- 
ling the  first  half. 

Mr.  E.  Crawford,  one  of  our 
citizens  and  a  former  studen:  of 
Elon,  left  for  Atlanta,  Ga.  Fri- 
day, Sept.  28,  '94.  He  e\  cts 
to  enter  the  Dental  Colic.  'f 
that  place.  Ed  has  our  1  . 
wishes  for  a  success  in  his  selec- 
ted course. 

A  Marrl\ge. — The  students 
and  citizens  of  Elon  witnessed 
one  of  the  lovliest  matrimonial 
ceremonies  imaginable  in  the 
college  chapel,  Wednesday  eve- 
ning, Sept.  12,  '94,  at  8  o'clock. 
Parties  united  were  Miss  Allene 
Belle  and  Dr.  W.  S,  Long,  Jr. 
The  chapel  was  handsomely 
decorated  with  beautiful  flowers 
and  evergreens,  which  were  ar- 
tistically arranged  under  the  di- 
rection of  Misses  Annie  Lee 
Gardener,  Lillian  Rawls,  and 
Pattie  Long.  After  the  perform- 
ance of  the  ring  ceremony,  those 
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who  took  part  retired  to  the 
home  of  the  groom,  where  an 
elegant  repast  awaited  them. 
The  presents  were  many  and 
handsome. 

The  married  couple  left  for 
their  home  at  Yellow  Springs, 
Ohio,  Sept.  22nd,  '94.  Our  best 
wishes  follow  them. 

Wanted. — The  address  of 
some  young  man  w^ho' is  a  prin- 
ter, who  would  like  to  enter 
Elon  College  and  pay  his  ex- 
penses by  working  in  a  printing 
office.  Address,  Editors  of 
Monthly. 

We  understand  that  Mr.  W. 
L.  Cutchiii,  a  former  student  of 
Elon  is  now  at  the  Virginia 
Medical  College.  And  we  al- 
so learn  that  Res.  Pattison,  one 
of  Elon's  students  of  last  year, 
has  also  entered  the  above  col- 
lege. We  wish  and  earnestly 
desire  them  much  success  in 
their  chosen  profession,  and 
judging  from  their  conduct  and 
work  while  in  school  here,  w^e 
can  expect  nothing  else  but  suc- 
cess. 


ALUMNI  NOTES. 


Hrof.  J.  W.  Roberts,  class  of 
'93,  is  principal  of  Berkley  In- 
stitute. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Long,  class  of  '93, 
has  moved  from  Elon  to  seek 
the  quietness  and  pleasure  of 
farm  life. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  ex- 
ecutive board  of  Elon  College 
Miss  Annie  Graham,  class  of 
'94,  was  elected  principal  of  the 
Academic  Department, 


Mr,  W.  H.  Boone,  class  of 
'94,  has  been  called  to  fill  a 
chair  as  Prof",  in  the  Burlington 
Academy,  a  large  and  flourish- 
ing school. 

Mr,  S.  E.  Everett,  class  of '93, 
is  now  preparing  for  the  profes- 
sion of  law  and  will  soon  be 
ready  to  enter  the  field  with  zeal 
and  courage. 

We  have  been  gladly  sur- 
prised by  hearing  that  the  trus- 
tees of  Lindsay  High  School 
have  elected  as  their  principal, 
Mr.  D.  W.  Cochran,  class  of '94. 

Mr.  Elijah  Moffitt,  class  of 
'93  has,  during  the  last  3fear 
been  reading  law  under  the  di- 
rection of  one  of  Asheboro's 
shrewdest  lawyers.  He  is  now 
further  preparing  himself  by 
taking  a  course  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  N.  C.  He  has  already  ob- 
tained his  license. 

Rev.  W,  C,  Wicker,  Valedic- 
torian of  the  class  of  '93,  has 
charge  of  two  churches,  at 
Union  Ridge,  and  Morrisville, 
N.  C,  and  he  is  now  pursuing  a 
course  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina. 

Prof.  Herbert  Scholz,  class  of 
'91,  has  proven  himself  very  suc- 
cessful as  an  instructor,  and 
now  fills  a  chair  in  the  Suflblk 
Collegiate  Institute,  at  Suffolk, 
Va. 

We  are  very  glad  to  give  nc- 
tice  that  W.  H.  Albright,  class 
of '93,  has  been  elected  as  prin- 
cipal of  Rich  Square  High 
School,  located  at  Rich  Square, 
Northampton  Co.,  N.  C.  Mr. 
Albright  carries  wath  him  the 
best  wishes  of  his  schoolmates. 
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Rev.  N.  G.  Newman,  class  of 
'91,  now  located  at  Suffolk,  has 
charge  of  two  prosperous  and 
flourishing  churches  in  Eastern 
Va.  :  Holy  Neck  and  Berea. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Rawls,  class  of 
'93,  has  been  called  to  pastoral 
charge  of  Christian  churches  at 
Franklin,  Holland,  Va.,  and 
Eures,  N.  C.  He  is  doing  good 
and  efficient  work. 

Rev.  W.  J.  Laine,  class  of 
'93,  left  his  home  in  Eastern  Va. 
last  week  for  Harvard  Universi- 
ty, where  he  wishes  to  more 
thoroughly  prepare  himself  for 
ministerial  work. 

Mr.  B.  F.  Long,  class  of  '93, 
has  taken  the  regular  law  course 
at  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  has  received  his  license 
to  practice  law  in  this  State. 
Since  receiving  his  license,  he 
has  been  spending  a  lew  days 
with  his  school  friends  on  the 
college  hill.  Ben  always  seem- 
ed to  be  a  favorite  among  the 
boys. 

Rev.  R.  H.  Peel,  class  of  '93, 
is  doing  very  thorough  work  for 
a  young  pastor.  He  is  now 
serving,  as  pastor,  two  very 
strong  churches  in  the  Eastern 
Va.  Conference,  Bethany  and 
Liberty  Springs.  And  we  are 
also  pleased  to  give  notice  that 
he  is  devoting  very  much  of  his 
time  to  mission  work  at  Ports- 
mouth, Va. 

The  Burlington  Academy 
opened  this  year  with  bright 
prospects  for  a  flourishing 
school.     The  people  of  Burling- 


ton are  enthusiastic  supporters 
of  the  Institution  and  they  do 
not  withhold  their  patronage. 
The  principal,  Prof.  R.  T.  Hur- 
ley, class  of  '94,  is  wide  awake 
and  deeply  in  love  with  his 
work. 

Rev.  C.  C.  Peel,  class  of  '91, 
has  been  applying  himself  very 
closely  to  his  ministerial  work. 
By  constant  energy  and  unwav- 
ering fidelity  to  his  work  he  has 
been  successful  in  having  a  very 
beautiful  church  built  in  the 
town  of  Burlington,  for  which 
he  should  ever  receive  the  hon- 
or and  esteem  of  his  denomina- 
tion. 

One  of  our  brightest  Alumni, 
Rev.  J.  H.  Jones,  class  of '9^, 
left  his  home  in  Eastern  Vi.  last 
week  for  Harvard  University. 
While  his  friends  regret  to  lose 
the  benefit  of  his  work  this  year, 
they  believe  by  his  further 
preparing  himself,  that  he  will 
become  a  still  stronger  factor  in 
the  Christian  denomination.  He 
carries  with  him  the  best  wishes 
of  his  friends. 

Prof.  W.  P.  Lawrence,  Valcr 
dictorian  of  the  class  of  '94,  has 
been  called  to  fill  the  English 
chair  at  this  place  and  promises 
to  be  of  much  value  to  his  Alma 
Mater.  He  has  filled  his  chair 
thus  far  with  credit  and  honor 
to  the  college,  and  doubtless 
will  add  greatly  to  the  strength 
of  the  Faculty.  As  a  school- 
mate he  was  loved  and  held  in 
the  highest  esteem  by  all,  and 
as  a  Prof,  he  is  highly  respect- 
ed and  honored. 

W.  H.  Young,  Editor. 
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Y.  M.  C.  A.  NOTES. 


W.  D.  HARWARD,    EDITOR. 


Man  has  a  three-fold  nature  : 
Physical,  Intellectual,  and  Spir- 
itual. For  him  to  become  a 
well  developed,  well  rounded 
man  he  must  have  exercise 
along  all  these  lines. 

In  the  gymnasium  is  the  place 
to  acquire  physical  health  and 
activity.  In  the  studies  and 
recitation  rooms  we  are  expect- 
ed to  get  our  mental  culture ; 
and  spiritual  development  from 
Bible  study  in  connection  with 
the  YounjT'  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation. 

There  are  no  hours  in  college 
life  spent  more  pleasantly  by 
the  spiritually  minded  young 
man,  than  those  passed  with  a 
body  of  other  Christian  young 
men  in  the  Association  meetings. 
The  organization  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in 
the  colleges  of  the  world  has  an 
unbounded  influence  in  raising 
the  standard  of  Christian  living 
at  these  institutions. 

When  we  learn  that  a  very 
small  per  cent  of  non-Christian 
graduates  ever  become  workers 
in  the  religious  world,  we  are 
made  to  realize  more  fully  the 
importance  of  endeavoring  to 
reach  them  for  Christ  while 
'their  habits  of  life  are  being 
formed  and  while  they  are  being 
developed  along  diflerent  lines. 

Elon  has  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing a  Christian  institution  (and 
so  it  is.)    The  truth  of  this  state- 


ment is  felt  in  the  assertion  that 
o/er95^,  of  the  student  body 
are  professed  followers  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Is  this  not  a  strong  ad- 
vertisement for  the  college? 
What  other  college  in  the  world 
has  a  better  record  than  Elon, 
religiously?  Parents,  is  this  not 
an  inducement  for  you  to  send 
your  boy  or  girl  (rather  have 
both)  to  this  institution?  More 
interest  is  manifested  on  the 
part  of  the  young  men  in  the 
Association  than  we  have  noted 
for  some  time.  Not  only  has 
the  college  the  best  opening  in 
its  history,  but  I  think  it  can  be 
as  truly  said  in  regard  to  ^  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associ- 
ation. Nearly  all  the  new  boys 
have  joined  the  Association,  and 
many  of  them  are  active,  earn- 
est workers.  We  were  visited 
last  week  by  L.  A.  Coulter,  the 
State  Secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  He  gave  us  two  interesting 
and  impressive  talks  on  the  line 
of  Christian  living.  Prof.  W. 
P.  Lawrence  will  represent  the 
Association  in  the  district  con- 
vention to  be  held  at  Oak  Ridsfe 
from  5  to  7  of  October.  We  have 
only  one  Bible  class 'at  present. 
An  effort  is  being  made  to  or- 
ganize another  for  training  per- 
sonal workers,  using  the  book, 
"Christ  Among  Men." 

Reader,  will  you  remember 
us  in  your  petitions  to  the  Mas- 
ter that  through  the  infiuence  of 
Hi's  Spirit,  together  with  our 
earnest  effort  all  the  unsaved  of 
our  number  may  be  brought  to 
Christ  during  this  scholastic 
year. 
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CLIPPINGS. 


EMMA  WILLIAMSON,  EDITOR. 


"I  never  shut  up  until  Fm 
licked,"  said  the  envelope. 

"Nonsense ;  I'm  on  to  you," 
replied  the  postage  stamp. 
"You're  ready  to  leave  the  mo- 
ment you're  addressed." 

Sublime  to  ridiculous, — Facul- 
Iv  to  Freshman.  He — "Wh}' 
I  never  have  any  sense  when 
I'm  in  the  compan}-  of  a  pretty 
girl." 

She — "What  a  qu.'er  wav  of 
paying  me  a  compliment." 

The  first  college  paper  ever 
published  in  the  U.  S.  came  from 
Dartmouth  college,  with  Daniel 
Webster  as  editor-in-chief. 

The  teacher  asked  :  "And  what 
is  space  ?" 

The  trembling  student  said : 
"I  cannot  think  at  present,  but  I 
have  it  in  m}'  head." 

Prof.  G. — "Yes,  she  is  my 
wife."  The  Freshman  has  not 
been  heard  from  since. 

Pupil.— (In  a  class  in  mathe- 
matics, referring  to  a  trigonome- 
tric trans  f  o  r  m  a  t  i  o  n) — "But 
where  do  the  secants  come   in?" 

Prof. — "The  secants  go  out." 

Pupil— "Oh  !" 

Chic.igo  University  is  the  only 
largeechuational  institution  in  the 
U.  S.  that  has  no  college  colors. 

At  St.  John's  college  all  the  lec- 
tures are  given  in  Latin  and 
even  examinations  are  carried 
on  in  tiiat  language. 

A  very  nice,  neat  slipper  can 
be  made  from  banana  peels. 


A  University  for  women  is 
soon  to  be  established  in  Ger- 
many. This  will  be  the  first  of 
its  kind  in  that  country. 

Pigley. — "Shall  you  send 
your  son  to  college?" 

Hogson. — "No,  I  had  one 
set  up  here  for  him." 

Pigley. — "What  does  it  con- 
sist of?" 

Hogson. — "A  gymnasium  in 
the  hennery,  a  saw-dust  ring  in 
the  open  lot,  shell  in  the  duck 
pond,  the  smoke  house  for  a 
secret  society',  and  four  hundred 
bunches  of  cigarettes." 

"Wlien  may  I  sleep  ai,^ain,"  he  cried, 
As  the  babj'  i)c^au  to  squall; 
Ami  a  saucy  cclio  answered  back, 
"After  the  bawl." 

Nature  never  did  betray  the 
heart  that  loved  her. — Words- 
worth. 

"No  wonder  my  darlitii;  is  cross-eyed," 
Said  love-sick  youuu'  Pat  to  his  motlUT, 
'i$olh  her  eyes  are  so  pretty — 
That  one  wants  to  look  at  the  other." 

Three-fourths  of  the  colleges 
founded  in  the  last  twenty  3'^ears 
are  south  of  the  Mason  and 
Dixon  line. 

"Alwa3'S  remember,"  said 
Professor  to  his  rhetoric  class, 
"what  a  preposition  is  meant 
for.  Never  use  a  preposition  to 
close  a  sentence  'with.' "' 

In  days  of  old,  Lot's  wife  changed  into  salt 
For  turnin;^:  back,  and  ne'er  returned  to  llesh; 
Hut  now.the Soph. that  ig-nomini()usly"liistR," 
Turns  back  and  ehan^'es  into  Fresh!" 

\  CIIEMK'AI,  KOM.WCE. 

Said  Atom  to  Molly  Cule, 

"Will  y(»u  unite  with  meV 

And  M(dly  Tule  did  ([uick  retort, 

"There's  no  aflinity." 

Henoath  electric  li.u;lit  plant's  .sh:ide 

Poor  Atom  h(ii)e(l  lioM  meet  her. 

Hut  she  eh)ped  with  a  rascal  Hase, 

And  her  name  is  now  Saltjictre. 
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When  a  man  begins  to  think 
that  he  is  too  good  for  the  coun- 
try in  which  God  has  placed 
him,  he  will  soon  be  traveling 
toward  the  juniper  tree. 

"And  he  that  watereth  shall 
be  watered  also  himself,"  is  only 
another  way  of  saying  "It  is 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  re- 
ceive." 

Husband. —  (Sitting  down  to 
supper.) — "Where  are  the  chil- 
dren, Marie?" 

Wife. — "I  sent  them  to  bed," 

Husband. — "To  bed  ?  Why  so 
early?" 

Wife. — "Because  you  are  go- 
ing to  tack  down  the  parlor  car- 
pet, and  I  want  them  to  grow  up 
to  respect  their  father,  and  3^ou 
know  you  always  hit  your  fin- 
gers." 

Prof.— Why  is   it   Miss   , 


that  your  hair  is  so  wavy  this 
morning,  after  being  so  straight 
on  yesterday?  If  the  Lord  had 
wanted  3^our  hair  to  curl  He 
would  have  made  it  so." 

Miss .  "He   did    make    it 

curl  lor  me  when  I  was  little, 
but  He  thinks  I  am  old  enough 
to  curl  it  for  myself,  sir." 

The  total  length  of  the  tele- 
graph-lines of  the  world  is  about 
1,006,000  miles,  of  which  540,000 
are  in  America  and  380,000  in 
Europe.  In  the  U.  S.  alone 
there  are  400,000  miles. 

There  are  20,000  schools  for 
negroes  in  the  South.  In  these, 
at  least  two  and  a  quarter  mil- 
lion negroes  have  learned  to 
read  und  write.  Last  year  these 
schools  were  attended  by  238,- 
000    negro    children,    requiring 


about  10,000  teachers.  In  the 
South,  there  are  also  150  schools 
for  the  higher  education  of  the 
negroes,  and  seven  universities 
which  are  managed  by  negroes. 


COLLEGE  WORLD. 


JOHN  COBB,  EDITOR. 


•  The  University  of  North  Car- 
olina has  four  hundred  students 
this  year,  more  than  in  any  pre- 
vious year. 

There  have  been  more  than 
six  hundred  applications  for  ad- 
mission to  the  State  Normal  and 
Industrial  School  at  Greensboro 

N.  C. 

Oak  Ridge  Institute  has  more 
than  two  hundred  students  this 
year. 

Rev.  Frank  L.  Reid,  Presi- 
dent of  Greensboro  Female  Col- 
lege, is  dead.  He  was  one  of 
North  Carolina's  leading  educa- 
tors, and  a  comparatively  young 
man. 

Elon  College  has  opened  with 
a  larger  enrollment  than  in  an}^ 
previous  year  of  its  history. 

President  Eliot  of  Harvard  in 
a  recently  delivered  address,  ad- 
vised students  to  apportion  each 
day  as  follows  :  Study  ten  hours, 
sleep  eight,  exercise  two,  social 
recreation  one,  and  meals 
three. 

The  United  States  gives  to  the 
separate  states  of  the  Union  nine 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dol- 
lars annually,  to  aid  the  Agri- 
cultural Colleges,  each  state  re- 
ceiving twenty  thousand  dollars. 
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For  fifty  years  no  smoker  has 
graduated  from  Harvard  with 
the  honors  of  his  class. 

The  University  of  Idaho  is 
open  to  both  sexes,  all  colors, 
and  all  races. 

The  freshman  class  of  Brown 
University  numbers  183,  of 
which  155  are  men,  the  remain- 
der women. 

The  Theological  Seminary  of 
Louisville,  Ky.,  has  received  a 
donation  of  a  block  of  Chicago 
property  valued  at  .^100,000  and 
bringing  in  an  annual  income  of 
about  $6,000 

Pacific  Universit}-,  at  Forest 
Grove,  Oregon,  has  just  erected 
a  new  building  costing   $50,000. 

Harvard  has  sent  out  18.300 
graduates  since  its  organization. 
Of  this  number  9,500  are  still 
living ;  Yale's  graduates  num- 
ber 15,350,  of  whom  8,700  are 
still  living. 

The  future  of  American  lib- 
erty depends  upon  the»supreme 
importance  of  educating  the 
youth.  Place  the  Bible  upon 
the  desk,  and  a  flag  upon  every 
dome. 

It  is  claimed  that  a  college 
graduate's  chances  of  obtaining 
a  fair  degree  of  eminence  are 
as  250  to  I  as  compared  with  the 
men  who  have  not  been  to  col- 
lege. 

Many  ot  our  institutions  where 
co-education  was  never  thought 
of  in  former  times  are  now  awa- 
kening from  their  long  sleep  to 
find  that  the  colleges  which  have 
adopted  co-education  have  far 
out-stripped  them,  they    see  the 


young  ladies  taking  the  same 
curriculum  that  is  taken  by  the 
young  men.  They  win  prizes, 
and  frequently  they  stand  above 
the  opposite  sex  in  the  class 
room  and  are  the  valedictorians 
of  large  instutions. 

The  University  of  Berlin  gives 
students  their  choice  of  716 
courses  of  lectures. 

The  freshman  class  of  Prince- 
ton numbers  275  this  year,  or 
about  the  usual  number.  Total 
number  ot  students  1,200. 

University  of  Chicago  has  an 
endowment  of  6,000,000  dollars, 
Harvard  8,000,000,  Columbia 
9,000,000. 

Cornell  supports  a  foreign 
missionary,  Mr.  R.  S.  Miller, 
of  Tokio,  who  is  maintianed  by 
the  Cornell  Christian  Associa- 
tion to  work  among  the  educated 
young  men  of Japan. 

J.  I.  Mackensie  of  New  York 
has  given  $50,000  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  building  at  Sao  Paulo, 
Brazil,  to  be  known  as  the  i.:  ic- 
kensie  College,  in  whici.  'God 
and  his  word  should  be  forever 
honored." 

English  educators  have  recent- 
ly sent  five  women  to  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  exam- 
ining the  American  system  of 
education,  in  order  to  ascertain 
if  there  be  any  features  that  can 
be  advantageously  adopted  in 
England,  or  can  be  incorporated 
in  a  new  school  bill  which  is  in 
course  of  preparation  for  intro- 
duction to  Parliament. 

Our  colleges  arc  rapidly  in- 
creasing their  lists  of  books  in 
their     libraries.        Johns     Hop- 
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kins  now  has  60,000  volumes, 
Amherst,         61,000,  Brown, 

73,000,  Dartsmoulh,  75,000,  Un- 
iversity of  Michigan,  80,000, 
Lehigh,  90,000,  Princeton,  91,- 
coo,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
100,000,  Cornell,  150,000,  Col- 
umbia, 165,000,  Yale  180,000, 
University  of  Chicago,  250,000 
and  Harvard,  430,000. 

University  of  California  in- 
tends to  take  part  in  the  ball 
games  with  the  Eastern  colleges 
this  3'ear,  she  seems  to  think  she 
has  a  fair  chance  to  win,  as  she 
has  more  than  500  students  en- 
rolled, from  which  to  select  her 
teams. 


ATHLETICS, 


A.  R.  LAWRENCE,    EDITOR, 


The  Alhleiic  AssO'  iaLion  met 
on  Sep' .  1 1 .  '94,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  Pre^.  S.  M.  Smith. 
Matto's  of  general  athleiic  in- 
terest were  discussed,  and  some 
definite  steps  werelioken.  There 
was  much  enthusiasm  in  the 
meel'.ng,  and  more  interest  was 
shown  than  heretofore. 

Various  kinds  of  athletics 
were  spoken  of — foot  ball, 
base  ball,  tennis,  and  field 
sports.  The  President  appoint- 
ed the  following  as  committees: 
On  constitution  and  by-laws : 
Lawrence — 96,  E  1  1  i  s — 95, 

Yonng — 97  ;  on  improvement 
of  grounds  :  Holloday — 96, 
S pence — 98,  Cook — 96,  on  ten- 
nis :  Prof.  Atkinson,  LaAvrence 
— 96,  Harward — 96  ;  on  field 
sports:  Rawls- — 96,  Smith — 95, 
Black — 97. 


FOOT  BALL. 

The  committee  on  foot  ball 
made  a  report,  and  made  a  mo- 
tion that  the  Association  put  a 
team  in  the  field  this  season. 
The  motion  was  carried  unani- 
mously, and  much  interest  was 
shown.  We  lost  some  good 
men  who  did  not  return  this 
fall,  but  we  have  those  who 
can  fill  their  places.  We  have 
some  very  good  material  this 
fall,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
we  shoald  not  have  a  team  that 
would  be  an  honor  to  any  col- 
lege. So  let  ever}^  one  who 
feels  an  interest  in  our  college 
and  who  wants  her  to  stand  on 
an  equal  with  her  sister  colleges 
of  the  State,  stand  by  us,  work 
with  us,  encourage  us,  and  lend 
us  a  helping  hand.  We  cannot, 
and  do  not,  expect  to  win  many 
games,  but  we  can  win  some. 
But  if  we  stand  idly  by  and  one 
wait  for  another  we  can  never 
expect  to  come  to  the  front. 

We  are  equal  to  any  of  our 
sister  colleges  in  morality.  We 
are  equal  to  any  of  them  in  our 
curriculum  ;  and  why  be  behind 
them  in  our  physical  strength? 
We  earnestly  desire  and  request 
the  presence  especially  of  the 
members  of  the  Association  on 
the  grounds  every  evening  for 
practice,  and  also  would  be  glad 
for  the  other  students,  who  are 
not  members,  to  come  and  give 
us  words  of  cheer  and  encour- 
agement. 

TENNIS. 

The  committee  on  tennis  rec- 
ommended that  all  the  courts 
be  gotten  in  proper  shape  and 
that  practice  begin  immediately. 
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This  was  carried  b}  the  Associ- 
ation. 

So  work  in  this  line  has  be- 
gun, and  the  prospects  for  good 
players  are  very  flattering. 
Nearly  all  of  the  old  players 
are  back  ;  and  if  they  only  prac- 
tice as  they  should,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  we  will  have  a  very 
successful  year.  We  have  also 
young  ladies  who  take  a  great 
interest  in  tennis,  and  among 
whom  there  are  some  very 
skillful  players.  The  tourna- 
ment for  the  college  champion- 
ship will  be  played  on  Oct.  20, 
'94.  This  bids  fair  to  be  very 
exciting,  as  well  as  interesting, 
as  the  players  are  very  evenly 
matched,  and  will  be  in  good 
trim. 

p'ielu  sports. 

These  will  consist  of  100  yards 
dash,  mile  race,  half  mile  race, 
throwing  hammer,  throwing 
base-ball,  broad  jump,  high 
jump,  hurdle  race,  bag  race, 
etc.  A  prize  will  be  given  for 
the  successful  athlete. 

This  also  bids  fair  to  be  very 
interesting,  as  a  goodly  number 


of  men  are  now  in  training  for 
this  contest. 

Let  every  m;.n  go  to  work  for 
the  foot-ball  team. 

To  the  work  !  •  To  the  work  ! 
Carry  the  ball  towards  the  goal. 

Talk  foot-ball  to  the  non-be- 
lievers. 

Don't  think  that  the  men  who 
play  foot-ball  do  not  study — 
only  look  at  the  records  of  the 
foot-ball  men  in  our  State  for 
the  past  3'ear. 

The  rules  have  been  modified 
and  there  is  not  so  much  dan- 
ger as  heretofore.  So  parents 
do  not  be  uneasy  about  your 
boys. 

The  Association  will  be  very 
glad  to  receive  au}^  amount  that 
anyone  will  send  them.  If  vou 
love  the  college  and  feel  an  in- 
terest in  its  welfare,  and  wish  to 
make  it  known  to  the  public 
— help  us.  Any  amount  you 
wish  to  give  to  the  Association, 
send    to   F.  A.  Holloday,  Treas. 

Members  of  the  college  have 
recently  donated  liberally  to  the 
gymnasium,  and  we  ask  others 
to  do  likewise. 


mm 


We  are  receiving  our  Fall  Stock  of  Clothing  Hats,  Furnish- 
ing Good.  We  have  just  returned  from  the  Northern  Markets 
where  we  spent  about  two  Aveeks  in  selecting  our  stock,  and  we 
have  bought  goods  at  the 

Very  Lowest  Cash  Prices 

and  expect  to  give  our  customers  the  benefit  of  these  Low  Prices. 

Wc  have  sold  our  Spring  aud  Summer  Goods  down  very  close,  so  our  stock  this  fall 
will  be  a  Complete  New  Stock.  We  can  show  yon  all  the  latest  styles  in  Men's,  Boys,  and 
Children's  Clothing,  Hats  and  Other  Goods,  carried  in  onr  line. 

Wc.  M-*  Mibmltta,  manager. 

230  S.  Elm  St.,   GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 


JOS.  A,  ISELEY  &  BRO., 


AM®  At W AYE  EM  Wl 


MMSM^ 


Their  Line    of  Clothing    is  Unsurpassed  for  Finish,  Qiia'lty,  and 

Style.     Big  Stock  of  Dry  Goods,  Hats,  and  Shoes,  always 

on  hand.     Full  Stock  Groceries,  Hardware^ 

and  Furniture.     Don't  forget 

the  place. 

JOS.   A.    ISELEY   &   13TIO. 

BURLINGTON,  N"  C. 


Ls  the  Place  to  Buy  Your  Sh.oes.     The  only   Regular  Shoe  Store 

in  the  city. 

Ladies'  and  Gents'  FINE  SHOES  Our  Specialty.     Gym- 

nasiumShoes  carried  in  stock.     Special  inducements 

to  School  Girls  and  Young  Men  in  College. 

Repairing  done  neatly  and  promptly  at  Lowest  Prices. 
216  South  Elm  Street,     GREEMSBORO,    N.  C. 
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YORK, -EDWARDS  &  CO., 


\niY  GOODS, 

GROCERIES, 

STATIONARIES,      • 

'    CnxFECTXONAillES, 

TOILET  ARTICLES, 

imUGS  A  SPECIA1>T^\ 


Eloii  C^les;e,  N.  C. 


THE 


.UNIVERSITY  OF  NOR.  CAROLINA 


six  bricl  courses,  and 

M((-iii.>i.riii<i-  T'nif  i<  'M 


•Ofl'i-i  •  ■•   I   :  .rou_i;li,  m'lirial.  or  j 
ill.    best  methods,  in  lour  ge nci 

ulc.ssionalc.opv^o'--  ii-*  Imw     mcli. 

3o  a  year,  toi  ,  , 

f-achers,  7  sciciiUlic. labratuncs,  35,000  volumes,  gyimia.sium,    ai 
'lie  Lfnnmds,  Y-.  M;  C.  A.  and  hatli-roDnivS  free  to  all  students. 

Addrrv.,   l'RESipjE;N^r  -     ChaiH'l  HiH,  N.  C. 


^Inttiftf kit  gitl 


® 


® 
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All  work  furnished  with  j^reatt 

<LINGTO^ 


.1  Club  I' 


DRY  GOODS,  SHOES,  GROCERIES,  &c. 


The  mIkjvc  \\  "  ' 
Yon  will  lln 


1.1    .I.- i- 


ash  or  barter, 
riv  occupied  by    L'.  A.  Pxton. 


J.  li.  Mebaru^ 

Elon  College,  N.  (J. 
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FREE  WOOL! 

FINE  CLOTPIINQ ! 

Latest  styles  at  Lowest  Prices. 

We  are  stiictly  in  it  this  seasm.     Everyone  knows  tlie  time  to  buy  goods  chenp      7 
from  large  manufacturers  is  l.ne  in  the  season  when  th.'y  have  smr.ll  lots,  and   this 
is  an  exception  of  all  previous  seasons  as   the   tariff'  bill   has  passed   and   FREE 
WOOL  MEANS  CHEAP  CLOTHING.  1  have  just  been  in  the  Northern  mark- 
ets with  the  Cash  and  we  sinick  big  luck,  bought  goods  for  25  per   cent  less  than 
they  could  be  bought  for  at  i  lie  first  of  the  season.    Then  you  know  tne  latest  Fall 
and  Winter  styles  are  not  out.  in  the  large  cities  before  September,  so  you  see   we 
bought  the  goods  of  the  latr^f  styles,  and  we  can  save  you  from  20  to  25  per   cer' 
on  every  dollar's  worth  of  uuods  you  buy.     It  is  a  settled  fact  that  we   are  heac 
(luarters   for  Clotliing,    H  .  s,   Neckwear,    Underwear,    Umbrellas,    Fine  Dre 
Shirts   and  in  fact  every     i  ig  yon  want.     All  we  ask  is  to  drop  in  and  give   us 
look  and  the  GOODS  .u  1  FRICES  will  'J^ALK  for  THEMSELVES. 

Suits  Made  to  Order  on  Short  Notice  !  ^ 

WE  HAVE  THE  LARGEST  AND  \ 

FINEST  STOCK  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA.    ; 

Very  Re8pcctfii]ly, 

C  M  "V A:N^S  TORY  &  CO 

y\w  Loiuling  Cloi'ii(>rs,  Ilutlors,  and  Gents" 

Furnishers  of  Greensboro.  N.  C. 

Sai.i^smen  : — ^11.1-.  E.  Moore.  Ch;is.  H.  MeKniniil,  Chas.  Lind- 
say, C.  M.  VansKn-y,  P.  V.  Carter,  Dolph  Moses.  ^ 

New  Stork,  238  South  Elm  Street. 

gtT'      All  Elon  Colle^-e  Trc^fessors  and  Students  arc   request- 
ed to  make  our  store  th-'ir  home  wlien 
in  C/ecnsboro. 
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Mrs.  Annie  C.  Cator, 


112  SOUTH  P:LM  ST. 


H.H.CARTLAND, 

MERCHANT  TAILOR, 

AND   DEALER    IX 

FBNE  CLOTHS,  CASSIMERS,  akd 

GENTS'  FURNISHINGS  OF 

ALL  KINDS. 

GREENSBORO,  N,  C. 

106  SOUTH  ELM  STHEE  T. 


LIVERY  STABLE 

AT 

Elon  O  olle^e. 

Hacks  and  Buggies,  with  nice  te.nns, 
furniseed  at  reasonable  prices.  Dray- 
age  well  attedded  to. 

Your  patronage  respectfully  solicited. 

J.  B.  GERRINGER, 
Proprietor. 


{vsmiaer  ia  it[e  JraBtice  oi  {{edicine. 


J.  A.  LONG, 

ATTY.  AT  LAW, 
Graliam,  IsT  O  • 


LEADING  JEWELER 

BURLINGTON,  N.  C. 

;;^"First  (•l(.'ss  work  on  short  uotk-e. 

T.R.WllITSELL, 

iirer, 


All  work  done  in  good  style. 

Half-soling  with  cobble  wire,  30c. 

Half-soling,  hand  sewed,  50c. 

ELON  COLLEGE,    N.  C. 


DEAI.EUS    IN 
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A  CHRISTMAS  LYRIC. 


Sweetheart,  I  send  my  greeting 

Across  the  world  of  snow, 
Love's  tender  pledge  to  break  the  edge 

Of  winter  winds  that  blow  ; 
The  one  word  still  repeating — 

The  word  I  dared  to  sa}- 
When  all  the  hours  were  SNveel  with  llowers 

And  melody  and  May. 

In  these  December  ashes 

That  fill  the  valley's  urn, 
Now  sleeps  the  fire  of  spring's  desire 

Which  yet  shall  wake  and  burn  ; 
And  when  once  more  it  flashes 

And  lights  with  buds  the  vine. 
Shall  you  be  here  with  love  to  cheer 

And  light  this  life  of  mine? 

Across  the  frosty  isthmus 

Of  winter  white  with  drifts, 
Love  like  a  bird,  flies  with  a  word 

To  you  who  hold  his  gifts  ; 
Oh,  at  the  dawn  of  Christmas 

When  she  returns  to  me. 
Bid  her  to  sing  of  such  a  spring, 

And  this  her  song  shall  be. 

— Ladies  Home  Journal. 
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Editorial. 


HISTORICAL   EVENTS    OF    THE  TAST   YEAR. 


Evftry  year,  more  or  less  of 
history  is  made.  Each  month 
and  vear  and  decade  records  its 
event.  And  these  events, 
whether  occuring  in  peace  or 
war,  make  histor}-.  We  should 
remember  that  the  present  is 
historv  in  the  making,  and  great 
events  that  transpire  now  will 
be  recorded  events  of  history  in 
the  decade  to  follow.  Much 
history  has  been  made  during 
the  year  now  closing.  And  lirst 
among  these  may  be  noticed  in 
our  own  countrv.  This  has 
been  a  vear  of  tariff  debate  and 
reduction.  Long  and  hot  was 
the  discussion,  and  resulted  in 
considerable  reduction  on  man}- 
much  used  and  necessary  arti- 
cles. 

The  political  tug-of-war  is 
over,  and  Democracy  is  left  in 
the  back-ground.  1894  will  be 
remembered  by  many  democrats 
as  a  sad  and  disappointing  year 
for  them.  Its  coming  brought 
so  many  hopeful  hearts,  but  its 
going  out  will  carr}^  away  as 
many  withered  and  shattered 
hopes  and  aspirations. 

The  contest  was  one  of  much 
heat  and  enthusiasm,  but  it  was 
found  that  the  democrats  were 
in  the  minority.  1894  will  go 
down  in  American  history  as 
the  year  of  a  great  political 
land-slide  into  republican 
ranks. 


The  year  1894  will  be  thought 
of  as  robbing  the  great  literary 
circle  of  one  of  its  oldest  mem- 
bers. In  this  year  the  death  of 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  is  re- 
corded. With  him,  one  of  Amer- 
ica's brightest  literary  stars  goes 
out,  and  she  will  not  soon  find 
another  to  take  his  olace.  He 
was  a  charming,  \vitt^^  and  bril- 
liant conversationalist,  and  his 
power  to  entertain  was  of  the 
highest.  Holmes  was  greatly 
beloved  by  all  the  people,  and  he 
will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 

The  retirement  of  Gladstone 
from  the  premiership  in  England 
mav  be  recorded  as  an  historical 
event,  and  one  on  which  there 
has  been  much  comment.  Glad- 
stone has  been  tor  fort}'^  years  a 
great  leader  in  political  Hie,  and 
this  one  fact  will  stamp  him  a 
great  and  influential  man.  He 
is,  indeed,  the  present  centur3^'s 
"Grand  Old  Man,"  and  though 
he  may  not  accomplish  as  much 
as  he  has  in  past  years,  yet  the 
whole  world  must  respect  him 
for  the  stand  he  has  taken,  for 
the  work  he  has  done  and  the 
principles  for  which  he  has  so 
manfully  battled. 

The  assassination  of  M.  Sadi- 
Carnot,  President  of  the  French 
Republic,  will  ever  be  remem- 
bered as  one  of  the  saddest  hap- 
penings of  the  year  1894.  In 
his  death,  France  lost  one  of  her 
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most  noble  men  and  her  much  be- 
loved President.  He  was  a  man 
of  strong  mind  and  character, 
and  exerted  an  influence  for 
good  over  the  French.  He 
could  adapt  himself  to  any  situ- 
ation and  all  conditions  as  he 
found  them.  He  was  known 
for  his  unblemished  honor 
and  purit}-  of  character  :  and  in 
his  hands,  the  French  Republic 
was  safe. 

The  retirement  ot  Count  Von 
Caprivi  from  the  Chancellorship 
of  the  German  Empire  surprised 
the  people,  although  it  had  been 
thought  of  and  discussed  before. 
Caprivi  retires  with  the  highest 
regards  and  esteem  of  civilized 
mankind.  All  recognized  in 
him  a  man  of  genius,  sound  in- 
tellect, and  a  good  and  noble 
character.  His  first  duty  was  to 
win  the  good  will  of  the  people, 
and  in  this  his  power  lay.  The 
retirement  of  Count  Caprivi  may 
not  bring  forth  immediate  dan- 
gerous changes,  but  there  will 
for  a  while  at  least  be  discontent, 
uncertainty,  and  unrest  in  public 
minds. 

Russia  is  not  without  her  his- 
torical events,  and  the  death  of 
the  Czar  marks  the  past  year. 
He  will  be  famous  in  history  as 
the  monarch  ot  peace,  for  his  en- 
tire reign  was  one  of  quiet.  In 
his  death,  Russia  loses  her 
''guarantee  of  peace."  Although 
the  world  condemned  him  much 
while    he    was     Russia's      ruler. 


many  noble  and  manly  traits  of 
character  were  his,  and  the  world 
mourns  now  the  loss  of  the  most 
powerful  monarch  on  anv 
throne.  Nicholas  H.  succeeds 
to  the  throne  of  all  the  Russians, 
and  let  us  hope  Russia  will  still 
maintain  ihat  peaceful  altitude 
so  much  needed  and  desired 
among  the  powers  of  Europe. 

One  historical  event  that  may 
claim  our  attention  is  the  ofreat 
war  in  the  East.  Its  cause  ma}^ 
be  attributed  to  China's  prejud- 
ice towards  Japan.  Japan  wish- 
ed that  the  two  Empires  should 
co-operate  so  thev  might  attain 
the  highest  possible  ci\-ilization 
in  the  sliortest  time,  but  China 
would  not  listen  to  the  proposal, 
hence  the  result  was  that  Japan 
did  all  she  could  for  her  own 
development,  while  China  was 
left  far  behind.  And  thus  with 
jealousy  and  prejudice  towards 
Japan,  everv  thing  China  dirt 
was  with  the  view  of  making  an 
attack  upon  her.  China  has 
torced  the  war  upon  Japan,  for 
Japan  has  striven  to  promote 
peace,  while  China  has  disturbed 
it.  It  is  all  in  connection  with 
the  small  territory  of  Corea — a 
small  spark  indeed  to  cause  such 
a  tremendous  ilame.  But  a 
jirinciple  is  involved,  and  Japan 
fights  not  mereh'  for  territorv. 
but  for  a  principle.  It  is  civiliz- 
ation against  barbarism.  In 
such  a  contest  no  one  needs 
question  results. 

Irene  Clements. 
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-IS  THE  CRIMINAL  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  HIS  CRIME? 


There  once  lived  in  a  beauti- 
ful home  two  loving  brothers. 
More  pleasant  environments  pos- 
sible were  never  known  to  any 
family.  No  two  brothers  ever 
had  stronger  reason  for  being 
closely  attached  to  each  other. 
"A  happier  family  never  existed, 
for  a  time  at  least.  As  is  char- 
acteristic of  all  time,  a  sudden 
cTiange  came  about.  Sadness 
entered  that  home.  A  foul  deed 
had  been  committed.  Murder 
was  stamped  upon  the  first  son 
of  man.  Cain  had  taken  the  life 
of  his  only  brother,  Abel.  This 
was  the  first  criminal  act  known 
to  man.  We  shall  not  attempt 
to  say  here  whether  Cain  was, 
or  was  not  responsible  for  his 
crime.  Let  us  look  at  the  sub- 
ject in  the  light  of  modern 
times.  We  must  conclude  that 
many  know  nothing  of  the 
psychology  of  crime,  especially 
in  the  South  where  lynching 
seems  to  have  become  such  a 
popular  sport. 

When  questioned  as  to 
their  responsibility  for  the 
crime  of  a  fellow-man,  many, 
no  doubt,  would  answer  with  as 
much  surprise  as  did  Cain,  "Am 
I  my  brother's  keeper?"  Study- 
ing the  criminal  from  a  psycho- 
logical standpoint,  we  soon  rea- 
lize that  "things  are  not  what 
they  seem."  We  find  that  the 
criminal  is  not  so  much  respon- 
sible for  his  crime  as  the  casual 
observer  might  suppose.  Let 
us  observe :  When  a  criminal 
offense  "happens"  the  usual  con- 
cern is  only  with  the  event,  its 
d€Uil§  and  the  punishment  of 


the  offender.  That  is  all  society 
seems  to  care  for.  It  loses 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  criminal 
is  a  part  of  its  own  make-up. 
Society  does  not  realize  that  in 
punishing  the  criminal  it  deals  a 
blow  to  its  self.  Society  is  an 
organism  of  which  we  are  all 
members.  When  one  member 
suffers  all  must  suffer  with  it. 
Everv  man  is  a  part  of  the  great 
social  organism  that  constitutes 
society.  We  are  indeed  mem- 
bers one  of  another.  Each  one 
of  us  constitutes  a  branch  upon 
the  great  tree  that  makes  up  so- 
ciety. By  our  fruits  the  tree  is 
known.  To  separate  a  branch 
from  the  tree  means  death  to 
that  branch.  As  the  branch 
cannot  live  separated  from  the 
tree,  so  we  meet  death  to  our- 
selves when  severed  from  the 
social  organism  of  which  we  are 
members.  If  we  are  a  well-form- 
ed branch  upon  the  tree,  the  ad- 
joining branches  will  likewise 
be  thrifty  and  well-formed  ;  if 
we  are  overcome  by  crime  and 
become  a  dead  branch,  the  oth- 
ers will  also  be  ailected.  We 
are  members  of  a  great  family 
— inseparably  united.  Whether 
the  man  be  in  the  palace  or  the 
hovel,  he  is  our  brother.  We 
are  bound  by  a  bond  of  union 
that  cannot  be  broken.  To 
break  it  means  death.  Realiz- 
ing the  strength  of  this  bond  of 
union,  the  watchword  of  the  so- 
cial organism  should  ever  be, 
"Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 
Until  this  is  learned  Social  Ethics 
will  never  be  perfected  nor  the 
mission  of  man  fulfilled. 
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We  are  the  offspring  cf  oiir 
circumstances.  Environment  and 
heredity  are -the  watchwords  of 
the  age. 

No  one  would  deny  that  the 
dynamic  is  essential  to  the  ac- 
tion. There  can  be  no  action 
without  a  force  to  create  it — no 
effect  without  a  cause — no  crime 
without  an  evil  influence  to  bring 
it  about.  Now  it  concerns  us 
as  members  of  the  social  (organ- 
ism to  find  the  seat  of  this  cause. 
It  is  not  the  punishment  of  the 
criminal,  but  the  prevention  of 
the  crime,  that  claims  our  atten- 
tion. Prevent  crime  and  we'll 
have  no  criminals.  There  must 
be  somewhere  an  underljnng 
influence  of  modern  societ}-. 
Why  this  man  a  criminal,  the 
other  a  divine?  There  must  be 
a  cause  for  it.  These  questions 
confront  us  and  we  must  ans\ver 
them.  Then,  it  behooves  us  as 
citizens  ot  a  civilized  nation  to 
search  out  the  causes  of  these 
evils,  destroy  the  causes  and 
thereby  obliterate  the  effect. 

Our  highest  aim  should  be  to 
produce  the  greatest  Harmon v 
in  the  world.  Walk  out  on  a 
clear  night,  behold  the  star-be- 
decked heavens,  the  magnifi- 
cent handiwork  of  God  :  behold 
the  planets  and  innumerable  oth- 
er bodies,  rushing  througii  space, 
mvriads  of  miles  per  hour,  each 
in  its  own  orbit,  moving  accord- 
ing to  a  fixed  law.  Yet  amid 
so  mucli  confusion,  seemingly, 
not  a  sound  is  heard — all  is 
peace  and  quiet.  The  greatest 
harmony  is  expressed  in  the 
very  power  of  the  God  of  the 
Universe.  What  we  want,  then, 
is  harmony  in   the    world.     Pre- 


vent crime  and  to  a  jjreat  extent 
we  have  it.  How^  then  shall  we 
bring  about  the  greatest  har- 
mony? Are  we  wanting  in  new 
energy?  Nay,  we  have  only  to 
use  the  energy  that  we  have  in 
the  right  direction.  The  difler- 
ent  conditions  of  men  are  but 
interpretations  of  their  use  of 
this  one  and  the  same  social 
energy.  Social  energy  makes 
the  man  a  criminal,  an  outcast. 
a  vagabond.  He  allowed  liis 
social  energy  to  carr^•  him  in 
the  wrong  direction.  We  should 
not  blame,  but  pity  him.  Had 
we  been  placed  in  his  position 
we  might,  each  one  oi  us,  have 
made  a  more  complete  wreck. 

We_  have  seen  that  we  are, 
each  one  of  us.  a  branch  upon 
the  tree  that  constitutes  the  so- 
cial organism.  Now,  the  health 
of  the  branch  depends  upon  the 
health  of  the  main  trunk:  so  the 
social  health  of  the  individual  de- 
pends upon  the  purity  of  the  circu- 
lation in  the  body  politic  of  which 
he  Ls  a  part.  Thus  we  have  seen 
that  society  in  general  is  re- 
sponsible for  its  criminalilv.  Its 
criminals  are  not  detached  units 
on  the  outside,  but  rather  erup- 
tions trom  within.  The  circula- 
tion of  the  body  politic  is  im- 
pure. 

We  had  as  \\ell  cut  oil"  an  oc- 
casional branch  with  the  expec- 
tation of  killing  the  tree,  as  hope 
to  exterminate  crime  through 
the  power  of  penalty. 

The  great  lesson  of  modern 
science  is  that  nothing  "hap- 
pens," but  that  everything 
that  comes  is  pushed  from  be- 
hind. This  jihilosophy,  though 
accepted  by    careful  thinkers,  is 
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yet  far  from  being  accepted  as 
a  practical  truism.  Perhaps  one 
of  the  most  potent  elements  of 
demoralization  and  the  strongest 
influence  in  the  production  of 
crime,  is  the  great  deluge  of  im- 
moral literature  that  is  circulating 
through  our  country  daily.  Noth- 
ing is  a  better  index  to  a  man's 
character  than  to  know  what  he 
reads.  One  man  has  said,  "Tell 
me  what  a  man  reads  and  I'll 
tell  you  what  kind  of  a  man  the 
individual  is."  Are  we  not,  then, 
justifiable  in  saying  that  the 
criminal  is  no  more  responsible 
for  his  crime  than  the  h3^pnotic 
is  for  his  actions,  seeing  that  so- 
ciety is  the  hypnotizer,  the  crimi- 
nal the  hypnotic? 

The  sediment  which  settles 
from  all  these  turbid  agitations, 
caused  by  the  circulation  of  im- 
moral literature,  the  impure  cir- 
culation of  the  body  politic,  fur- 
nishes the  soil  out  of  which  mur- 
ders, suicides,  sexual  immorali- 
ties, thefts,  and  numberless  oth- 
er disorders  are  the  contiual  out- 
growth and  fruitage. 

Criminals  do  not  come  by 
chance,  but  grow  through  sug- 
gestion. The  immediate  psy- 
chical impulse  which  precedes 
the  overt  act  is  but  one  link  in 
the  chain  that  reaches  back  inde- 
finitely- 

The  daily  press  as  an  organ 
of  society  is  to  a  great  extent 
responsible  for  the  crime  that  we 
have.  For  illustration :  The 
atrocious  murder  takes  place. 
The  dail}^  press,  by  full  detail, 
graphically  engraves  it,  with  all 
its  suggestiveness,  upon  the  pub- 
lic mind.  The  criminal  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  hylo  of  romance 

gpt|<p;-yw^._-  -  .     . 


and  the  glamor  of  notority.  His 
likeness  is  given  a  prominent 
place  in  the  leading  column, 
and  is  thus  brought  before  the 
eyes  of  unnumbered  thousands. 
A  foul  picture  is  thus  photo- 
graphed upon  the  mind,s  and 
memories  ot  the  public.  The 
details  are  read,  re-read  and  dis- 
cussed. There  is  a  mind  con- 
taining to  a  certain  degree,  a 
chord  of  savagery,  animalism  or 
morbidity  ;  it  is  stirred  into  cor- 
responding vibration,  and  the 
poor  fellow  who  has  been  near 
the  verge  of  a  similar  act  is  push- 
ed over  the  line. 

There  is  in  every  man  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  animal  which 
forms  a  kind  of  false  self  and 
which  is  stirred  and  stimulated 
by  outward  suggestion.  Why 
is  it  that  a  street  row,  or  even  a 
dog  fight  will  draw  such  an  im- 
mense crowd?  Simply  the  ani- 
mal nature  manifesting  itself. 

Man  is  like  a  sponge,  having  a 
tendency  to  absorb  all  the  evil 
influences  with  which  he  comes 
in  contact. 

The  mind  of  man  may  be 
likened  to  an  immense  art  gal- 
lery in  which  ideal  pictures  are 
scarce  for  lack  of  room.  The 
walls  are  covered  with  foul  pic- 
tures hung  there  by  the  news- 
paper men  of  the  day.  Wheth- 
er or  not  we  so  wish,  we  are 
modified  b}^  every  picture  thrown 
upon  the  mental  canvass.  No 
matter  to  what  extent  one  may 
detest  crime,  he  cannot  immerse 
his  consciousness  in  the  turbid 
waters  of  the  daily  press  without 
taking  on  some  of  the  slime  and 
se:Mment. 

S.  M,  Smith. 
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THE  PRESENT   DAY  POLITICIAN. 


As  a  rule,  mankind  are  loath 
to  examine  a  picture  oa  its 
darker  side,  and  especially  is 
this  the  case  when  we  are  criti- 
cising the  characters  of  men, 
who  by  their  superior  intellec- 
tual capacity  and  tact  for  sway- 
ing the  multitudes  in  whatever 
way  they  may  see  fit,  have 
thrown  themselves  upon  the 
political  arena  as  statesmen. 

Indeed  it  is  not  pleasant  to  as- 
sume the  pessimistic  standpoint 
in  view  of  the  question  concern- 
ing the  leaders  of  our  countr}- : 
it  is  more  pleasant  to  eulogize  ; 
but  when  we  cast  a  glance  at 
the  lives  of  those  who  led  the 
political  world  in  the  calmer 
davs  of  our  Republic  the  differ- 
ence in  the  characters  of  the  two 
forces  itself  upon  us. 

It  is  evident  that  manners  and 
customs  have  undergone  many 
radical  changes  even  during  the 
last  few  years.  Discovery  and 
invention  have  no  doubt 
wrought  a  revolution  in  the 
habits  of  mankind  ;  and  in  view 
of  all  this  we  should  stand  at 
the  dawn  of  a  new  era  in  the 
evolution  of  nobler  and  more 
true-hearted  men.  Instead,  it 
seems  that  times  have  changed 
for'the  better  on  all  lines  except 
on  the  one  of  patriotism,  and  on 
that  line  we  have  retrograded. 
The  essential  qualities  which 
characterize  a  true,  honest,  jus- 
tice-loving citizen,  be  he  subject 
or  sovereign,  remain  ever  the 
same.  Politician,  in  its  true 
sense,  and  patriot  should  be 
synonomous  terms  ;  and  honesty 
is  one  of  the   indispensable  ele- 


ments of  patriotism. 

The  trouble  now  extant  in  the 
political  domain,  is  that  the 
politician  is  too  mere  a  politician 
and  not  enough  patriot.  Some 
one  has  said  that  patriotism 
might  be  compared  to  gold,  and 
self-interest  to  the  alloy.  You 
know  gold  is  a  very  malleable 
substance,  capable  of  being 
hammered  out  so  as  to  cover  a 
vast  area.  So  patriotism  has 
been  hammered  out  so  thin  to 
cover  the  base  allov,  self-inter- 
est, that  to-day  you  can  see  the 
ugly,  ungainly  form  of  the  grim 
monster  beneath  the  shining 
exterior. 

Every  citizen  should  be  a 
politician,  but  he  who  takes  up 
politics  as  the  chief  aim  in  life 
enters  a  career  the  magnitude 
of  which  no  other  avocation  can 
ever  reach.  He  should  be  al- 
truistic rather  than  egoistic, 
looking  always  to  the  general 
welfare  of  the  vast  brotherhood 
of  man.  He  should  serve  rather 
than  be  served  ;  and  his  rewards, 
such  as  they  are — and  indeed  in 
most  cases  they  are  grand  and 
immense — should  come  not  as  the 
sought  for  and  demanded  price 
for  services,  but  as  the  gratefully 
bestowed  olfcrings  of  a  benefited 
people.  And  he  who  is  actuated 
by  any  other  motive  is  likely 
either  to  develop  into  a  first 
class  demagogue  or  degenerate 
into  a  state  ot  pecuniary  corrup- 
tion. A  vsad  fact  it  is  that  to-day 
the  dynamic,  the  motive  jiower,  is 
in  most  cases  self-aggrandize- 
ment. His  vote  is  in  the  market 
for  lobbyists.     He   preys    upon 
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the  people  until  they  in  fury  and 
indignation  clamor  for  right  ; 
then  he  suddenly  charges  to  a 
monk  as  his  prototype  did  when 
he  was  sick — he  right-about 
faces,  turns  patriot,  and  at  once 
demands  reform. 

Thus  when  one  line  of  busi- 
ness ceases  to  profit  he  sells  out 
and  starts  in  on  a  new  line. 

To-day  the  political  world  is 
in  a  state  of  dissatisfaction,  rest- 
lessness and  upheaval.  We  saw 
plainly  the  spirit  of  unrest  mani- 
fested on  the  6th  day  of  Nov. 
Nor  was  that  the  only  occasion. 


For  the  past  few  years  you  may 
note  similar  instances.  Various 
are  the  causes  to  which  it  was 
attributed,  but  at  the  bottom  of 
it  all  you  can  see  politicians 
rather  than  statesmen,  self-in- 
terest, not  patriotism  ;  love  for 
gold,  not  love  for  humanity.  And 
whereas  in  former  times  the 
true  politician,  the  statesman, 
sold  his  life  in  behalf  of  the  lib- 
erty and  rights  of  his  country, 
the  present  day  politician  sells 
the  birthright  of  the  people  to 
satisfy  his  base  and  .^ensual 
greed  for  gold. 

C.  C.  Ellls. 
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II 


Alumni  Contributions. 


MENTAL  POWER. 


The  triumph  of  cultivated  in- 
tellect over  the  forces  of  nature 
is  indeed  a  wonderful  subject  for 
contemplation.  Let  us  go  into 
whatever  phase  of  life  we  choose 
and  we  find  that  the  animal  part 
of  man  is  steadily  giving  obedi- 
ence to  sound  discretion.  Brute 
force  is  peaceably  turning  over 
the  scepter  of  power  into  the 
hands  of  a  wiser  and  more  hu- 
mane ruler.  The  most  deadly 
poisons  are  made  to  conduce  to 
the  health  and  welfare  ot  man. 
Electricity  annihilates  space  and 
brings  distant  cities  into  direct 
touch  with  each  other.  Steam 
and  iron  are  used  as  servants 
for  nerves  and  muscles,  and  lay 
the  four  corners  of  the  world 
under  contribution  for  our  bene- 
fit. 

In  view  of  these  and  many 
similar  facts,  how  full  of  mean- 
ing becomes  the  old  saying, 
"Knowledge  is  power  I"  Rea- 
son, like  the  magnetic  influence 
imparted  to  iron,  may  be  said 
to  give  to  matter  properties  and 
powers  which  it  did  not  possess 
before  ;  but  without  extending 
its  bulk,  augmenting  its  weight, 
or  ullering  its  organization,  it  is 
visible  only  by  its  efiects  and 
perceptible  only  by  its  opera- 
tions. By  means  of  it  we  can 
look  into  the  world  around  us, 
beneath  us,  and  above  us,  and 
learn  something  of  the   immuta- 


ble laws  of  nature.  We  find 
that  life  and  growth  are  depen- 
dent upon  light,  heat,  and  mois- 
ture. Not  only  is  this  true,  but 
it  is  also  evident  that  for  the 
complete  development  of  certain 
species  of  vegetation  a  particu- 
lar climate  is  essential.  The 
banana  and  other  tropical  fruits 
will  not  flourish  in  the  cold  re- 
gions of  the  North,  while  those 
species  which  grow  in  the  cold 
climate  are  not  to  be  found  in 
the  Torrid  Zone.  The  animals 
which  are  indispensable  in  the 
temperate  regions  would  be  use- 
less in  the  Fri^jid  Zone.  Thus 
we  see  how  the  Mind  of  minds 
has  planned  and  formed  creation 
for  the  benefit  of  man  and  the 
glory  of  God.  How  wisely  has 
the  Creator  used  the  energy  of 
the  sun  in  nourishing  the  tender 
plant  for  the  food  of  man  and 
the  lower  animals,  and  then  in 
transforming  vegetation  into 
fuel  to  warm  the  body  and  fur- 
nish power  for  the  locomotive, 
all  of  which  conduce  to  the  hap- 
piness of  man. 

The  mind  of  man  also  has  a 
certain  vegetative  power  vvliich 
cannot  be  wholly  idle.  If  it  is 
not  laid  out  and  cultivated  into 
a  beautiful  garden,  it  will  sliuol 
up  in  weeds  and  flowers  of  a 
wild  growth.  From  this,  then,  is 
seen  the  necessity  of  careful 
mental    training — a    cultivation 
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of  all  the  faculties  in  the  right 
direction.  This  should  be  the 
hrst  great  object  in  any  system 
of  education,  public  or  private. 
That  it  is  not  the  amount  of 
knowledge,  but  the  capacity  to 
apply  it,  which  promises  success 
and  usefulness  in  life  is  a  truth 
which  cannot  be  too  often  incul- 
cated by  instructors  and  recol- 
lected by  pupils.  If  youths  are 
taught  how  to  think,  they  will 
soon  learn  what  to  think.  Ex- 
ercise is  not  more  essential  to  a 
healthful  state  of  the  body  than 
is  the  employment  of  the  various 
faculties  of  the  mind  to  mental 
efficienc}'. 

The  mind  cannot  grow  to  its 
full  stature,  nor  be  rounded  in 
just  proportions,  nor  acquire  that 
blended  toughness  and  elastici- 
ty which  it  needs  if  fed  on  one 
kind  of  food.  Memory  must  be 
ready  with  the  stores  of  useful 
knowledge,  gathered  from 
tields  far  and  near.  She  must 
be  trained  to  classify  and  ar- 
range them,  so  as  to  hold  them 
firmly  in  her  grasp.  Observa- 
tion must  be  quick  to  perceive 
the  apparently  trivial  events 
which  are  constantly  occuring, 
and  diligent  to  ascertain  the 
cause.  The  judgment  must 
render  the  decision  without  un- 
due delay  ;  the  will  must  move 
to  execution  the  decree  of  an  en- 
lightened understanding. 

It  is  the  trained  and  disciplin- 
ed intellect  which  moves  the 
world  of  literature,  science  and 
art.  This  gives  us  our  domin- 
ion over  nature  ;  the  key  which 
unlocks  the  storehouse  of  crea- 
tion, and  opens  to  u;  the  treas- 
ures of  the  universe.     It  is   this 


which  forms  the  difference  be- 
tween savage  and  civilized  na- 
tions, and  marks  the  distinction 
between  men  as  they  appear  in 
society.  It  -  is  this  which  has 
raised  men  from  the  humblest 
walks  of  life  to  positions  of  in- 
fluence and  power.  Some  men 
of  a  secluded  and  studious  life 
have  sent  forth  from  their  study 
ra3's  of  intellectual  light  that 
have  dazzled  courts  and  revolu- 
tionized kingdoms,  as  the  moon 
that  far  removed  from  the 
ocean,  and  shining  upon  it  with 
a  serene  and  sober  light,  is  the 
chief  cause  of  all  those  ebbings 
and  fiowings  which  incessantly 
disturb  that  world  of  waters. 

Unlike  those  of  the  warriors, 
the  triumphs  of  the  intellect  de- 
rive all  their  lustre,  not  from  the 
evil  they  have  produced,  but 
from  the  good.  While  her  suc- 
cesses and  her  conquests  are 
the  common  property  of  the 
world,  and  succeeding  ages 
will  be  the  honest  guardians  of 
generations  to  come,  yet  mental 
force  or  power  is  not  the  inher- 
itance of  birth,  nor  the  res-lilt  ot 
a  few  years'  spasmodic  study  : 
it  is  only  acquired  as  the  result 
of  long  and  patient  exertion. 
There  is  ho  age  at  which  it  can 
not  be  increased.  There  is  no 
branch  of  literature  which,  when 
properly  digested  and  stored 
away  in  the  mind,  will  not  show 
its  eflect  in  after  life  by  increas- 
ed vigor  in  the  whole  mind. 
Those  intellectually  strong  men 
and  women  who  have  left  their 
influence  on  the  world's  history 
are  almost  without  exception 
found  to  be  those  who  have 
possessed  broud   aad   deep   ag- 
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quirements  ;  who  have  permitted 
no  opportunity  for  obtaining  in- 
formation to  pass  unimproved  ; 
who  have  been  content  for  years 
to  store  away  knowledge,  con- 
fident that  in  the  fullness  of  time 
thev  would  reap  the  reward. 
Not  only  does  it  at^ord  the  best 
assurance    of  success    in     life's 


THE    BROTHERHOOD    OF 
OF  THE 

The  evils  that  arise  from  lack 
of  unity  in  aim  and  eflbrt  in  hu- 
man enterprise  are  everywhere 
felt.  The  organization  of  all  class- 
es in  all  departments  of  human 
endeavor  upon  a  basis  ofunit}'  in 
essentials,  thereby  making  their 
work  practicably  one,  has  been 
the  constant  need  of  nations  for 
ages  past:  the  lack  of  it  has  im- 
peded the  march  of  civilization 
to  its  ultimate  goal.  Nations 
fail  because  they  lack  unity. 
History  is  replete  with  examples 
of  wars  waged,  battles  fought, 
and  vict(u-ies  won  in  combat 
with  those  who  ought  to  be 
friends,  instead  of  with  the  com- 
mon foe.  And  this  spirit  has 
handicapped  the  inlluence  and 
bedim med  the  glory  of  our  Re- 
public even  in  the  brief  period 
of  its  existence,  and  retarded  the 
grand  consummation  of  the  great 
work  committed  to  her  b}'  the 
Omniscient  One.  The  greater 
part  of  the  world's  work  is  done 
by  unit}'  of  efVort.  N(  t  only 
does  combination  result  in  great- 
er etliciency  of  labor,  but  the 
burden  of  toil  is  removed    when 


battles  and  point  out  to  its  pos- 
sessor means  of  happiness  de- 
nied to  others,  but  it  is  so  pecu- 
liarly the  highest  form  of  power 
to  which  men  can  aspire  that 
it  commands  the  homage  of 
all,  and  rests  as  a  jewel  in 
the  crown  of  the  true  man  or 
woman. 

E.  MOFFITT '93. 

MAN,  THE  SAFE-GUARD 
NATION. 

it  is  remembered  that  humanit}' 
is  but  one  universal  brotherhood 
with  a  common  origin,  a  com- 
mon aim,  and  a  common  destinv. 
In  the  brotherhood  of  man, 
which  is  the  safe-guard  of  every 
nation,  civilization  advances 
more  rapidh'  and  is  brought  to 
that  high  plane  of  excellence 
which  can  be  reached  from  no 
other  standpoint. 

In  the  first  beginnings  of 
government,  there  was  felt  the 
need  of  union,  in  order  that 
mankind  might  live  together  in 
loving  harmony,  aiding  one  an- 
other. There  were  developed 
those  grand  principles  of  right 
and  justice  which  have  ever  pro- 
tected liberty  and  property,  the 
weak  and  the  strong,  the  rich 
and  the  poor.  In  the  brotherhood 
of  man,  the  ruler  receives  his 
first  practical  lessons  in  govern- 
ment, and  the  citizen  learns  his 
sphere  and  becomes  content  with 
his  lot  in  life.  The  influence  of 
the  unity  of  our  people  would  be 
as  oil  pouri'd  upon  troubled  wa- 
ters, as  the  balm  of  Gilead,  yea 
it    would    be    the    panacea     for 
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every  national  ill. 

When  social  and  political 
questions  tiireaten  to  demolish 
our  institutions,  when  infuriated 
mobs  would  bathe  their  hands  in 
innocent  blood,  it  is  the  power 
ot'-iinity  that  l)ears  the  flag  of 
justice  from  state  to  state,  from 
the  mountains  to  the  sea,  and  all 
as  one  man  rise  to  crush  the 
offender.  It  elevates  citizens, 
refines  politics,  dethrones  vice 
and  enshrines  virtue  in  the 
hearts  of  all  ;  for  where  unity 
and  justice  prevail  discord  and 
discontent  are  things  of  the  past. 
If  it  were  possible  for  one  to 
transfer  himself  from  this  planet 
to  some  central  position  where 
he  could  see  the  movements  of 
all  the  planetary  systems  and 
obtain  a  relative  view  of  the  vast 
whole,  the  things  peculiar  to  our 
own  planet  would  sink  into  utter 
insignificance.  So  when  men 
rise  above  the  present  actions  of 
the  political  and  religious  world 
and  see  their  operation  as  a 
comprehensive  whole  and  per- 
sonal force  impressing  itself  on 
Irimanity  everywhere,  its  power 
i.s  such  that  their  differences  are 
no  longer  apparent,  but  the  world 
is  looked  upon  as  one  grand 
stage  on  which  all  must  act  their 
parts  se\'eraliv  in  the  drama  of 
life. 

To  secure  the  union  that  is 
necessary  for  our  nation,  it  is 
needful  that  there  should  be 
some  conformitv  to  social  stan- 
dards and  usages.  The  heart 
of  the  American  Nation  should 
pulsate  with  the  spirit  of  nation- 
al harmon3^  There  was  a  time 
in  the  history  of  nations  when 
the  idea  of  mankind  workino-  to- 


gether in  harmony  was  thought 
of  in  silent  wonder,  was  looked 
upon  as  a  vain,  "iridescent 
dream."  In  those  days  mon- 
archs  held  the  scepters,  and  their 
subjects  were  too  subservient  to 
the  will  of  their  ro3^al  master,  to 
seriously  question  the  justice  of 
such  power.  To-day  changes 
of  government  are  taking  place 
slowly  but  surely.  The  days  of 
monarchies  are  slowly  passing 
away  and  the  spirit  of  harmony 
and  inter-dependence,  yet  of  in- 
dependence among  all  people  is 
being  ushered  in. 

France,  once  held  in  regal 
splendor,  is  today  a  republic. 
To  accomplish  this  it  cost  a 
bloody  revolution,  but  now  the 
cry  of  the  French  sentinel  is, 
"All  is  well  with  the  Republic." 
The  thirteen  colonies,  for  a  long 
time,  endured  the  persecution  of 
being  thirteen  slaves  of  Britain, 
until,  longing  to  leave  to  posterity 
an  ideal  government  they  plac- 
ed themselves  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  illustrious  Washing- 
ton and  others,  struck  the  blow 
for  freedom  and  wrenched  from 
their  hands  the  shackles  of  a 
proud  and  tyrannical  nation,  by 
virtue  of  which  we  are  today  a 
free  and  a  united  people.  The 
last  of  South  American  countries 
formed  into  a  republic  was  the 
Empire  of  Brazil,  the  people  of 
which  but  a  short  vs^hile  ago, 
burning  with  a  desire  for  liberty, 
took  the  monarch  from  his 
throne  and  assumed  the  role  of 
a  republic  without  the  shedding 
of  a  drop  of  blood  or  the  loss 
of  a  single  life.  Today  Brazil 
under  its  new  administration  is 
in  a    prosperous    condition,    the 
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people  are  satisfied  and  are  deve- 
loping the  resources  of  the  coun- 
try with  renewed  energy.  What 
better  can  be  said  ot  the  once 
Empire,now  Republic,  of  Brazil  ? 

Only  a  lew  months  s'nce 
the  natives  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  "tired  of  monarchical 
rule,  relegated  their  queen  to  the 
rear  and  saluted  "'The  Star 
Spangled  Banner,"  begging  per- 
mission to  enjoy  their  newly 
gained  privilege  under  its  con- 
trol. The  revolution  w^iich  took 
place  in  Belgium  is  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  power  of  the  masses 
in  modern  times.  All  previous 
efforts  to  obtain  universal  suft- 
rajie  had  failed.  The  ballot  was 
in  the  hands  of  onh'  a  few  thou- 
sands of  rich  people.  The  Parlia- 
ment,representing  onlv  these  few 
rich  steadily  declined  to  extend 
the  suffrage.  The  people  grew 
tired  of  this  and  struck,  not  tor 
better  wages,  but  simply  to  have 
the  right  to  share  in  the  govern- 
ment. Parliament  became  alarm- 
ed, and  but  for  its  speedy  action, 
there  would  have  been  a  bloody 
revolution  overthrowing  the 
kingdom.  Proud  Imperial  Ger- 
many has  grown  restless,  and 
though  the  government  is  yet 
comparatively  stable,  time  mav 
bring  great  changes. 

And  tiius  it  seems  that  go\- 
ernmenls  are  establishing  inter- 
national relations  and  are  be- 
ginning to  rcali/e  more  fully 
that  they  can  never  expect  to 
wipe  out  social  >;ind  political 
troubles  until  they  brgin  to  feel 
more  their  interdependence  and 
that  in  their  working  together  in 
harmony  in  all  things  lies  the 
hope  of  their  success. 


Again,  we  notice  that  what 
has  been  coming  so  slowly  in  the 
political  and  social  is  coming  as 
silently  in  the  religious  world. 
Church  and  State  must  always 
be  the  two  leadin^j  and 
controlling  factors  in  human  so- 
ciety ;  and  it  is  in  their  working 
in  loving  harmony  that  the 
iiighest  aim  of  each  is  to  be  at- 
tained in  life. 

It  is  tiirough  the  channels  of 
co-operation  in  the  industrial  po- 
litical, social  and  religious  im- 
provement of  our  fellow  citizens 
that  we  are  to  take  steps  that 
wuU  lead  to  the  enlargement  c  f 
personal  character  and  bring 
people  together  in  righteousness. 
The  heart  of  the  church  must 
beat  as  that  of  one  man,  and 
be  more  than  ever  "true  to  the 
kindred  points  of  heaven  and 
liome." 

With  this  union  man  can  stand, 
as  it  were,  at  the  very  centre  of 
the  universe  and  look  out  over 
the  vast  sweep  of  God's  provi- 
dence in  simple  confidence  that 
all  things  are  working  together 
tor  his  good,  since  his  Father  or- 
ders them  all  and  he  is  in  loving 
union  with  God.  It  is  said  that 
the  lifting  of  a  hand  sends  a  vi- 
bration to  the  stars,  that  the  rip- 
ples on  the  surface  of  a  pond 
continue  days  and  days  after  the 
stone  has  sunk.  And  so  it  is 
throughout  the  realms  of  our 
Nation.  Tiiere  are  mystic  cur- 
rents of  international  dependence 
and  these  inlluences  are  so  great, 
that  though  we  heed  them  not, 
yet  they  are  none  the  less  pow- 
erful because  so  silent. 

The  world   looks  with  wonder 
at  the  lightning    as  it  leaps  from 
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cloud  to  cloud  and  splinters  the 
efiant  oak  into  atoms.  We  are 
continually  amazed  at  the  pow- 
er which  clothes  the  earth  in  her 
beauty  and  that  which  holds  in 
its  grasp  the  worlds  that  play 
their  game  of  grandeur  in  the 
heavens  above  us.  Yet  all  these 
powers    fade    away    before    that 


power,  the  true  harmony  in 
working  together  in  all  Nations 
and  when  ruler  and  people  join 
in  harmonious  union  to  strength- 
en the  pillar  upon  which  our 
government  rests,  then  justice 
and  righteousness  will  be  the 
motto  of  our  Nation. 

M.  Annie  Graham. 


THE  INADEQUACY  OF  OUR   PUNITIVE  SYSTEM. 


The  State  has  been  defined  as 
a  collective  bod}'  acting  togeth- 
er as  one  man,  a  body  whose 
members  are  the  men  and  wo- 
men who  compose  it.  Society  is 
an  organism,  a  unit  of  which 
each  individual  forms  a  part 
and  parcel.  And  not  only  that, 
but  society  is  essentially  a  self- 
protective  body.  Every  other 
consideration  must  give  way  be- 
fore the  question  of  its  own  pre- 
servation. Pitv  nor  unforgiv- 
ness,  charity  nor  hard-hearted- 
ness,  sentimentalism  nor  ven- 
geance, must  influence  its  decis- 
ion when  its  existence  is  at 
suike. 

We  recognize  an  upward 
trend  as  broad  as  humanity  and 
an  optimism  which  views  evil 
only  as  a  subjective  condition, 
yet  it  is  evident  that  there  are 
operative,  special  forces  which 
oppose  all  that  is  divine  in 
Church  and  threaten  all  that  is 
noble  in  State,  We  have  here 
in  our  midst  an  institution  which 
^assails  the  weak  and  ill-directed 
member,  blights  the  last  spark 
of  hope  in  his  bosom  and  then 
gives  him  back  to  societ}'  an 
avowed  enemy  of  all  law  and 
order.     We    keep,    at   an    enor- 


mous expense,  a  college,  a  school 
of  crime  which  turns  out  annual- 
ly upon  our  body  politic  a  class 
of  students  who  are  twice,  ten- 
fold more  dangerous  than  when 
they  entered  its  obdurate 
doors.  I  refer  to  our  state 
penitentiary.  We  need  not 
be  surprised  to  hear  that  seven 
thousand  murders  have  taken 
place  within  the  United  States 
during  the  last  year,  and  crime 
has  more  than  doubled  within  the 
last  two  decades.  Centuries  of 
experience  and  experiments 
force  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
our  penal  system  is  imperfect 
and  deceptive,  powerless  to  up- 
hold the  weighty  structure  of 
civilization  confided  to  its  sup- 
port. 

Instead  of  the  penitentiary,  as 
we  now^  have  it,  raising  up  a 
distinct  criminal  class  which  is  a 
growing  menace  to  the  State 
and  a  threat  to  human  liberty, 
we  need  a  reformator}'.  We 
need  an  institution  that  will  in- 
culcate in  the  heart  of  the  young 
criminal  a  love  of  truth,  teach 
him  the  rights  and  duties  of 
citizenship  and  inspire  him  with 
the  true  impulses  of  a  noble  man- 
hood.    We    need    a  school    that 
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will  teach  young  criminals  that 
they  have  a  work  to  do  for  hu- 
manity, that  they  are  members 
of  a  social  organism  and  broth- 
ers in  a  common  cause.  Will 
not  society  soon  know  that  its 
highest  aim  and  noblest  end  is 
attained,  not  by  dealing  with  the 
offence  itself,  but  with  the  offen- 
der? Will  not  the  coming  age, 
inspired  by  a  philanthropic  pur- 
pose, made  possible  by  a  broad- 
minded  legislature,  make  bound- 
less the  scope  of  its  horizon, 
broaden  the  field  of  its  action  and 
establish  institutions  for  remodel- 
ling, remoulding  and  restoring 
those  less  fortunate  ones  who  have 
been  overtaken  in  crime?  Will 
not  our  own  beloved  State  real- 
ize the  inadequacy  of  her  pun- 
tive  system,  and  in  behalf  ot  her 
unfortunate  sons  and  her  own 
welfare,  establish  a  reformatory 
which  will  seek  to  develop  for 
the  young  criminal  a  robust 
body,  a  clean  soul,  a  healthy 
brain  and  a  noble  charcater? 

To-day  she  has  within  her 
penitentiary  more  than  5o(?) 
criminals  under  15  years  of  age 
and  more  than  350 (  ?)  under  21 
years  of  age.  If  they  were  in  a 
reformatory  they  would  be 
classified  and  cared  for  accord- 
ingly ;  but  here  the  bloom  of 
youth  and  foul  contagion  are 
put  side  by  side,  and  fair  health 
and  pollution  are  huddled  to- 
gether. Here  she  brings  in 
close  contact  the  lirst  offender 
with  the  professional  thief,  the 
amateur  outlaw  with  the  hard- 
ened convict,  the  spirited  bo}' 
who  under  favorable  circum- 
stances, would  become  a  noble- 
minded  citizen  with  the  pervert- 


ed felon,  the  determined  viola- 
tor of  society's  laws.  Here  these 
bo3's  and  young  men  some  of 
whom,  it  may  be,  have  been  dis- 
loyal only  one  time  or  only  in 
one  particular,  are  given  a  full 
course  in  every  phase  of  crime, 
by  men  vindictive  and  sullen, 
whose  purpose  it  is  to  curse 
every  character  with  the  horrid 
stains  that  blacken  their  own. 

No  wonder  that  crime  is  in- 
creasing in  proportions  that 
threaten  to  engulf  eventually  the 
race  itself.  No  wonder  that  the 
graduated  criminal,  deprived  of 
citizenship,  hates  all  society  and 
thinks  that  all  society  hates  him. 
No  wonder  that  he  is  perverseU' 
wicked  and  extremely  inexpedi- 
ent ;  that  he  is  fashionate  as  the 
wild  beast  of  the  forest  and  as 
restless  as  the  ocean  that  heaves 
at  every  gust  of  the  wind  ;  that 
he  is  at  war  with  mankind  and 
ever  in  commotion  with  himself; 
that  he  preys  upon  sociel}'  like  a 
hiingr}'  monster:  because*  he  is 
formed  and  passioned  by  the 
hand  of  an  avenging  genius 
whose  name  is  bad  legislation 
and  whose  handmaid  is  indifler- 
ence. 

Societ}'  is  not  only  inexpedi- 
ent in  its  punishments  but  it  is  a 
propagator  and  a  party  to  crime. 
Who  allows  alcohwlism,  even 
grants  it  a  moral  support  by  li- 
censing the  sale  of  intoxicating 
beverages ?Who  sanctions  horse- 
racing  and  fa\orsits iiojiuhirity  bj' 
suffering  it  to  be  advertised  daily 
in  the  columns  of  the  press  under 
gay  and  alluring  colors?  Gam- 
l)ling  in  all  forms — who  tolerates 
and  often  connives  at  it,  at  any 
rate  fails    signally    to    eradicate 
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it?  Prostitution — who  bears 
with  it,  in  many  cases  legalizes 
it?  Who  but  society  itself,  au- 
thorizes newspaper  sensational- 
ism and  indulges  in  obscene  lit- 
erature? Who,  we  ask,  culti- 
vates the  lield  and  develops  the 
causes  which  predispose  to  crime 
and  insanity?  Is  society  to  be 
protected  and  its  members  re- 
stored under  present  conditions 
and  by  our  present  penal  sys- 
tem? The  answer  is  self-evi- 
dent. We  might  "'as  well  cut 
oT  an  occasional  thistle  head 
with  the  expectation  of  killing 
the  entire  crop  as  to  hope  to  ex- 
terminate crime  by  the  deterrent 
power  of  penalty." 

It  is  but  justice  to  reform  the 
criminal  and  the  duty  of  society 
to  undo  tlie  wrong  which  to 
some  extent  it  has  been  instru- 
mental in  doing.  Before  the 
past  it  is  helpless,  it  -is  true,  but 
for  the  future  it  is  obligated  to 
provide.  The  deed  of  to-da}^ 
legislation  cannot  redress  ;  it  is 
the  harvest  of  other  summers — 
the  fruit  of  past  ages  :  but  the 
deed  of  to-morrow  it  ma}^  regu- 
late ;  for  such,  it  is  accountal)le 
to  futiu"e  generations. 

The  ol)ject  of  every  home,  the 
purpose  of  every  church,  the  aim 
of  every  state  and  nation  should 
ever  be  to  make  l:)etter  men. 
hajipier  lives,  nobler  characters 
and  more  useful  citizens.  And 
yet  we  have  in  our  State  an  in- 
stitution which  instead  of  pull- 
ing men  up,  puslies  them  down- 
ward, instead  of  making  better 
citizens,  it  renders  them  useless, 


instead  of  making  nobler  char- 
acters, it  degrades  them  to  de- 
mons. Is  this  good  statesman- 
ship? Is  this  pure  democracy? 
Is  this  christian  government?  I 
say  most  emphatically  it  is  neith- 
er, and  of  the  latter  it  savors  not 
at  all.  What  then  is  to  be  done? 
Why  seek  to  punish  the  offense 
instead  of  the  offender?  When 
a  poor  meek  deformed  member, 
in  his  weakness  strikes  the  state, 
the  state  is  a  coward  for  return- 
ing the  blow.  "Ye  have  heard 
that  it  hath  been  said  an  eye  for 
an  eye  and  a  tooth  Tor  a  tooth  ; 
but  I  say  unto  you  love  your 
enemies,  bless  them  that  curse 
you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate 
you,  and  pray  for  them  which 
despltefull}^  use  you  and  perse- 
cute you."  Were  it  not  time 
then,  that  the  state  were 
beginning  to  act  toward  its  own 
members  on  the  Christian  prin- 
ciple— ''Love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself" — instead  of  tr3nng  to 
drive  to  vagabondage  and  to 
ruin  that  neighbor,  citizen  or 
fellow? 

There  is  no  amount  too  oreat, 
no  cost  too  dear,  and  no  sum  too 
enormous  to  be  expended  in  ele- 
vating a  man  and  making  him  a 
better  citizen.  The  reformatory 
does  elevate  some  and  renders 
more  useful  others.  To  the  state 
tliat  can  and  wnll  not  adopt  it,  it 
is  treacliery  rather  tlian  law,  in- 
dolence rather  than  virtue,  des- 
]K)tism  rather  than  democrac}^ 
barliarism  rather  tlian  ciN'iliza- 
tion,  demonism  rather  than 
Christianitv. 

D.  W.  Cochran. 
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CHRISTMAS. 


Nearly  six  thousand  years 
a<ro  the  world  started  out  on  its 
lonj^  march  throucch  the  centur- 
ies.  All  things  were  created  by 
the  Great  Father,  and  entrusted 
to  man,  whom  He  had  created 
in  His  own  image,  and  placed  in 
the  beautiful  garden  of  Eden, 
with  Eve  as  his  companion  and 
helpmeet.  All  seemed  bright, 
peaceful,  and  happy  ;  the  birds 
sang  gayly  among  the  trees, 
flowers,  and  shrubbery  ;  the 
beasts  of  the  forest,  no  doubt, 
w^ere  quiet  and  peaceful  in  their 
sensibilities  and  habits  •,  while 
man,  the  noblest  specimen  of  all 
God's  work,  was  left  withoi- ;  a 
peer.  Sad,  sad,  inde?d  !  but 
soon  the  vile  tempter  enticed 
man  and  wife  to  partake  of  the 
forbidden  fruit  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil, 
and  thus  sin  entered  into  the 
world. 

How  painfully,  and  wearil}'-  a 
thousand  years  of  the  world's 
existence  rolled  away,  and  no 
Christ  to  alleviate  the  sutlering 
of  poor,  fallen  humanity.  Two 
thousand  vears  and  no  Christ, 
three  thousand,  yea,  four  tliou- 
sand,  and  yet  no  Christ.  The 
nations  of  tne  earlli  had  cried 
out,  "Give  us  a  Christ,"  Init  the 
lips  of  heaven  had  made  no  n^- 
sponse. 

The  world  had  been  lillcd 
with  genius,  and  every  vocation 
had    been    honored    with    great 


minds,  but  no  Christ  to  be  the 
central  lifjure  of  all  ffreatness. 

Among  poets  had  appeared 
the  time-honored  Homer  and 
others  of  the  longj;  ajjo,  but  no 
Christ  to  be  the  most  poetic  fig- 
ure of  all  the  centuries.  Among 
historians  had  appeared  the 
most  brilliant  writers  of  the 
early  centuries,  but  no  Christ 
from  whom  all  history  dates 
backward  and  forward.  Amnn«- 
warriors  had  appeared  Manlius 
and  Hannibal,  and  Scipio,  and 
Pompey,  and  Ciesar,  who  by 
their  valor  had  conquered  na- 
tions, empires,  and  kingdoms, 
but  no  Christ,  who  was  to  be 
co.iqueror  of  earth  and  heaven. 
But  the  slow  centur}^,  and  the 
slow  month,  and  the  slow  hour, 
at  last  arrived,  as  was  prophe- 
sied many  long  years  before. 
Tlie  black  window-shutters  of  a 
December  night  were  thrown 
open,  and  putting  aside  the  dra- 
pery of  clouds,  some  of  the 
sweetest  singers  of  the  Celestial 
choir  chanted  forth  a  peace-an- 
them that  echoed  and  re-echoed 
over  hill  and  valley  nntil  heaven 
was  filled  with  J03'  unspeakable, 
and  eai  ih  with  glorj'  divine. 

At  last  the  world  has  a  Christ, 
and  just  the  ver}'  Christ  it  needs. 
Doulnless  all  the  great  artists 
ha\e  tried  on  canvas  to  present 
Mary  and  her  child,  and  the  in- 
cidents of  that  most  famous 
night  of  the  world's  history,    but 
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all  the  celebrated  art  galleries 
of  the  world  are  forgotten  when 
we  think  of  the  small  room  in 
that  cattle-pen  of  Bethlehem, 
with  but  one  piece  of  furniture, 
the  mani^er  in  which  the  infant 
Jesus  lay.  Behold  how  God  on 
the  first  night  of  Christ's  life  on 
earth  honored  the  brute  creation. 
The  dumb  animals  of  that  sta- 
ble heard  the  first  cry  of  the  in- 
fant Lord. 

As  he  came,  among  other 
things  to  alleviate  the  sufferings 
of  the  brute  creation,  was  it  not 
appropriate  that  during  the  first 
few  days  and  nights  of  his  life 
on  earth  he  should  be  surround- 
ed by  the  dumb  animals  whose 
moaning  and  bellowing  had,  for 
ages,  be^n  a  prayer  to  God  for 
the  arresting  of  their  tortures 
and  the  righting  of  their  wrongs? 
Yea  !  he  was  not  onl}^  the  Christ 
of  men,  but  the  Christ  of  all 
creation. 

Behold  also  on  that  Christmas 
night,  how  God  honored  child- 
hood. Christ  might  have  made 
his  first  visit  to  our  world  in  a 
cloud,  in  a  chariot  of  fire,  cr 
shrouded  in  a  mist  of  illuminated 
vapor,  in  the  full  blaze  of  man- 
hood at  the  start,  without  the 
feebleness  of  infanc}',  but  no — 
childhood  was  to  be  honored  for 
all  time  by  His  wonderful  ad- 
vent. He  must  have  a  child's 
light  limbs  and  a  child's  dimpled 
hands,  and  a  child's  beaming 
eyes,  and  a  child's  flaxen  hair. 
Babyhood  was  to  be  honored, 
and  a  cradle  was  to  mean  more 
than  a  graAC. 

Oh  !  3'e  who  have  a  child  in 
your  household,  be  careful  how 
you    treat    that    child.     Dc)    not 


strike  him  over  the  head  lest 
you  addle  his  brain  or  destroy 
his  hearing.  Be  careful  what 
you  say  to  him  lest  the  echo  re- 
sound through  all  the  ages  to 
come. 

The  greatest  gijt  of  God  to 
mankind  was  a  child.  He  gave 
it  about  1894  vears  ago,  and 
from  this  event  we  follow  the 
long  established  custom  of  cele- 
brating the  coming  of  Christ. 
Christ  not  onl}^  honored  child- 
hood, but  he  honored  boyhood, 
and  manhood,  by  passing 
through  these  stages  of  life,  and 
experiencing  all  the  joys,  the 
sorrows,  the  temptations,  the 
deliverances,  the  blessings,  and 
the  curses,  that  human  agencies 
could  devise.  He  honored  pov- 
erty by  walking  through  its  vale. 
He  honored  humility  b}'  being 
humble.  He  honored  civil  law 
by  submitting  to  its  demands, 
and  above  all  He  honored  His 
Father  by  His  loving  obedience, 
even  unto  death. 

'"  I'wiis  on  Judoau    hills,   those    slieplieids 
keepiui;', 
Beside    their   huujiTy   flocks   liy   peaceful 
night; 
The  star  of  Bethlehem,  while  all  the  world 
was  sleej/ing', 
Reveals   to  them  a  stran^'e   and  Heavenly 
light. 

'B.vfailh  they  leave  their  Hock  to  wateh  the 
guiding  star, 
AVhieli  leads  tliem  to  the  lowly  cattle  pen, 
AN'henloIa  Heavenly    Host  of  angels  sing- 
ing, 
"Peaee  !  I'eaee  on  earth  good  will  to  men." 

'  l'eaeo!aiul  no  longer  in  this  favored  inition 
The  sacrilicial  flanus  from  Jewish  altars 
rise; 
Christ    the   risen    Lord  has   purchased  our 
sahation. 
He  eame  to  earth  a  perfect  sacrilicc. 

"Whenever  we  celebrate  Hisghjrious  advent 
Behdld  what  joy  the  blissful  day  inspires; 

Oh!  miy  we  lay  our  li\'es  ujion  His  altar. 
And  iiieeklv    love    and    si'r\'e   Him  all  our 

livi.s."  ■ 

L.  L.  Lassiter. 
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THE  LAW  THAT  GIVES  LIFE  WILL  DESTROY  IT. 


It  may  seem  to  the  casual  ob- 
server that  the  life-giving  laws 
and  principles  of  life  will  under 
all  circumstances  contribute  to 
the  growth  of  beings  ;  but  when 
one  begins  to  observe  the  num- 
erous things  about  him  in  the 
natural  world  that  flourish  for  a 
short  time  and  then  seem  to 
vanish,  he  is  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion that  all  takes  place  un- 
der the  same  laws.  It  matters 
not  to  what  part  of  nature  we 
turn  we  will  rind  some  universal 
law  that  connects  it  with  every 
other  part  of  nature.  There  is 
some  law  that  connects  our  lives 
with  the  natural  ol^jects  by  which 
we  are  surrounded.  There  is  a 
corresponding  element  in  all  the 
works  of  the  Divine  Creator,  and 
upon  each  we  behold  the  stamp 
of  a  supreme  Being. 

In  the  lives  of  men  there  is 
something  that  corresponds  to  an 
element  in  the  sturdy  forest. 
When  standing  in  the  forest, 
surrounded  by  the  strongest  and 
most  powerful  trees,  the  soul  of 
man  seems  to  receive  inspiration 
and  lose  itself  in  the  wonders 
of  nature.  When  separated  from 
the  rush  and  hustle  of  life  and 
surrounded  by  the  natural  scen- 
eries,  the  mind  begins  to  wan- 
der and  attempts  to  .  liy  itself 
with  the  harmonious  laws  of 
nature.  There  is  a  thread  that 
runs  through  all  nature  and  links 
every  object  and  being  in  some 
way  or  other.  In  conform- 
ing to  that  law  there  is  found 
the  most  complete  life  and  hap- 
piness, but  whenever  that  law  is 
transcended    destruction  begins, 


and  makes  possible  the  most 
com])lete  and  destructive  d^atk. 
The  sun  is  the  source  from  which 
the  world  must  receive  its  life 
and  without  its  influence  there 
could  be  no  existence  of  ve<£eta- 
tion  or  animals.  It  is  upon  it  that 
all  life  depends, from  the  smallest 
and  most  insignilicant  to  the 
greatest  and  most  brilliant.  Al- 
though the  sun  is  such  a  life- 
giving  power,  it  is  nevertheless 
a  source  of  death  and  destruc- 
tion to  many  things  upon  the 
earth. 

The  tiny  sprig  of  grass  rooted 
and  grounded  in  the  earth,  sup- 
plied with  heat  and  moisture, 
grcjws,  thriftily  and  prosperously, 
sending  its  roots  deeper  and 
deeper  and  its  branches  higher 
and  higher,  but  when  its  con- 
nection with  the  earth  is  severed 
th'j  very  source  from  which  life 
had  come,  heretofore,  comes 
now  the  power  that  tends  to 
hasten  its  decay  and  decomposi- 
tion. 

The  tiny  seed  falling  from  its 
mother  plant  and  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  earth  and  the  laws 
of  nature,  naturally  springs  up 
and  grows  into  a  mighty  tree  of 
the  forest  able  to  stand  against 
the  violent  and  boisterous  storms 
which  may  come  to  bear  upon 
it.  Without  the  combined  in- 
fluences of  heat  and  moisture  it 
could  never  have  developed  into 
such  a  magnificent  tree,  bidding 
doriance  to  tlie  opposing  forces 
of  nature.  But  when  it  is  over- 
come by  the  destroying  powers 
of  nature  it  ceases  to  grow,  and 
the  source  from    which   the   tree 
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has  been  receiving  life  becomes 
the  source  of  the  powers  that 
destroy  and  hasten  decomposi- 
tion. It  is  just  as  impossible  for 
the  tree  lo  decay  without  heat  and 
moisture  as  it  is  for  it  to  grow  and 
develop  into  a  strong  and  sturdy 
tree  without  them.  The  condition 
of  the  tree,  determines  the  effect 
that  these  two  forces  will  have 
upon  it.  If  the  tree  is  thrifty  and 
full  ot  life  these  powers  contri- 
bute to  its  growth  and  develop- 
ment, but  if  otherwise  they  take 
from  the  sum  total  of  its  life. 

Not  only  is  this  law  connected 
with  one  part  of  nature,  but  with 
every  part,  and  affects  every  part 
in  somewhat  similar  ways.  It 
even  applies  to  the  lives  of  men, 
more  or  less,  and  tends  to  teach 
men  that  the  same  laws  and 
principles  that  contribute  to  the 
growth  of  the  physical  organism 
will  soon  begin  to  destroy  it  and 
decompose  the  structure  being 
built  up  at  present. 

The  provisions  of  n'!ture  are 
wonderful  and  mysteriouj,  ever 
bespeaking  the  wisdom,  knowl- 
edge and  power  of  the  Author. 
In  all  his  laws  there  is  one  ex- 
pression and  manifestation  of 
power,  goodness,  truth,  beauty 
and  love.  Among  all  of  them 
there  is  harmony  and  concord. 
They  work  silently,  but  steadily 
upon  the  various  objects  and 
beings  they  come  in  contact 
with.  The  laws  do  not  change, 
but  the  objects  and  beings 
change.  They  are  the  products 
of  a  God  and  must  do  the  will 
of  the  Author. 

As  there  are  laws  that  govern 
the  operations  of  nature,  so  there 
are   those  laws  and    principles 


that  govern  the  actions,  deeds 
and  lives  of  men.  These  laws 
when  fulfilled  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent, give  the  fullest  and  happi- 
est life  to  the  individual  or  soci- 
ety, but  when  not  fulfilled  they 
deal  out  death  and  destruction 
to  the  individual  or  society. 
There  are  certain  laws  that  bind 
society  together  as  one  family 
and  contribute  to  the  life  of  the 
whole  organism,  but  when  these 
laws  and  principles  are  tran- 
scended stagnation  ensues. 

These  laws  are  not  so  much 
from  without  as  those  which  af- 
fect the  vegetable  kingdoms,  but 
are  more  from  within  and  at  the 
will  of  the  individual.  Each  per- 
son has  the  power  to  contribute 
to  the  happiness  of  those  by 
whom  he  is  surrounded  or  the 
power  to  deal  out  gradual  death 
to  them.  When  a  person  does 
any  thing  to  add  to  the  happi- 
ness of  his  fellowmen  he  is  deal- 
ing out  life  to  them  and  giving 
the  world  more  of  true  life. 

The  powder  there  is  in  a  kind 
word  is  inestimable.  It  may 
completely  transform  the  life  of 
some  degraded  and  low  spirited 
person,  and  change  the  whole 
course  of  his  life.  On  the  other 
hand  we  may  use  the  same  pow- 
er to  drive  the  low-spirited  per- 
son lower  and  lower  in  the  scale 
of  humanity  and  his  soul  into 
hell. 

The  greatest  privilege  of  man- 
kind is  to  add  something  to  the 
sum  total  of  life  and  to  be  a  life- 
giving  element,  while  they  live 
and  move  among  their  fellow- 
men.  The  life  that  does  not 
make  the  world  better  and  con- 
tribute   something    of  happiness 
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to  the  world  hai<  not    fulfilled  its 
mission. 

In  the  spiritiiral  world  these 
laws  and  principles,  found  in  the 
natural  world,  'ipply  with  all 
their  force  and  power.  When 
the  divine  part  of  man  is  in 
touch  with  the  great  soul  of  God, 
the  holy  and  divine  influence  of 
the  spirit  gives  more  of  life  and 
happiness  to  that  person.  Then 
the  soul  delights  to  bask  in  the 
sunlight  of  God's  countenance 
and  approval,  receiving  there- 
Irom  the  simplest  and  truest  ot 
heavenly  life.  It  is  that  life  that 
enables  a  person  to  lose  sight  of 
self  and  personal  interests  and 
go  forth  to  accomplish  the  most 
benevolent  deeds  for  the  good 
of  his  fellowmen.  But  when  the 
soul  is  not  in  touch  with  the 
divine  being,  the  presence  of  the 
spirit  tends  to  crush  the  very 
life  out  of  the    individual  and  he 


is  made  to  realize  that  there  is 
nothing  of  life  in  him.  He  is  not 
in  harmony  with  the  great  soul 
of  God,  and  hence  the  presence 
of  that  power  gives  him  no  satis- 
faction. The  great  object  of 
humanit}'  should  be  to  put  itself 
in  the  right  place  that  it  may 
receive  all  the  holy  and  elevat- 
ing influences  tliat  come  to  bear 
upon  the  lives  of  men. 

As  long  as  people  continue  to 
go  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature 
which  were  established  by  the 
Creator,  so  long  will  there  be 
discord  in  society.  But  when- 
ever people  put  themselves  in 
harmony  with  the  great  laws 
of  nature  and  follow  their  teach- 
ings, the  world  will  become  bet- 
ter and  the  whole  of  the  human 
race  will  realize  that  they  are 
bound  together  in  one  common 
organism,  by  kindred  relations. 

J.  W.  IIarrkll.       , 


A  COUNTRY  PREACHER'S  EXPERIENCE. 


Once  there  was  a  young  man 
who  decided  that  it  was  his  duty 
to  preach.  So  he  went  to  school 
for  two  or  three  years  and  at  the 
age  ot  nineteen  was  ready  to  fill 
his  first  appointment.  One  cold 
morning  in  December  he  was 
called  to  preach  at  a  country 
school  house.  He  had  one  ser- 
mon that  he  had  prepared  while 
in  school,  so  he  decided  to  ac- 
cept the  invitation.  He  was  not 
very  ricii,  hence  he  had  to  go  on 
horseback.  A  brother  minister 
had  given  him  an  old-fashioned 
long-tailed  coat,  and  he  borrow- 
ed a  beaver  hat  which  was  bro- 
ken on  one  side  and  had  a  hole 
at  the    top.      After    he    dressed 


himself  he  mounted  liis  horse 
which,  from  appearance,  had  not 
been  over-fed  during  the  past 
season.  His  saddle  was  in  a 
poor  condition  and  before  he 
reached  the  gate  it  broke,  and  he 
fell  from  his  horse.  He  arose, 
put  the  saddle  back  on  the  horse, 
and  managed  to  fasten  it  with  a 
rope  that  had  been  used  for 
keeping  a  mischievous  calf  in  tlie 
lot.  Finally  he  started  on  his 
journey  again  and  reached  the 
school-house  about  eleven  o'- 
clock. He  found  about  a  dozen 
people  waiting  loj-  him,  but  they 
seemed  to  be  looking  at  him 
with  a  very  critical  eye.  He 
tied  his  horse,  walked    into    the 
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yard,  and  after  shaking  hands 
with  those  present,  went  into  the 
house.  By  this  time  several 
persons  had  arrived  and  it  was 
time  for  preaching.  After  sing- 
ing and  prayer,  he  arose  and  be- 
gan preaching.  He  preached 
for  twenty  minutes,  and  aUhough 
the  weather  was  very  cold,  he 
was  very  warm  by  the  time  he 
stopped.  After  preaching  he 
went  home  with  one  of  the  bre- 
thren tor  dinner.  Toward  sun- 
set he  started  for  home  and 
reached  there  about  dark.  He 
found  that  a  mischievous  pig 
had  escaped  from  its  pen  and 
was  in  the  garden.  The  calf 
from  which  he  had  taken  the  rope 
that  morning  to  fasten  his  sad- 
dle had  jumped  over  the  lot- 
ience  and  was  destroying  the  re- 
mainder of  his  best  turnip  patch. 
Cold  and  hungry,  he  began  get- 
ting things  in  their  proper  place. 
By  the  time  he  had  done  this,  it 
began  snowing.  He  ate  his  sup- 
per,which  was  cold,  and  retired  ; 
for  he  had  but  little  wood,  and 
he  thought  it  best  to  be  as  eco- 
nomical as  possible.  There  he 
spent  most  of  his  time  in  thinking 
over  his  experience  of  the  past 
day.  He  became  almost  dis- 
couraged, and  came  near  decid- 
ing that  if  the  Lord  would  t'br- 
give  him  for  that  day's  work  he 
would  never  attempt  to  preach 
again. 

But  his  hopes  revived  by  next 
morning  and  he  went  about  his 
work,  hoping  that  times  would 
be  better.  He  soon  began 
preaching  twice  a  month,  and 
had  very  good  congregations  ; 
but   his    salary    was  very  small. 

For  several  years  this   young 


twice  a  month.  He  reached  the 
age  of  thirty,and  decided  that  he 
brother  continued  'preaching 
would  no  longer  be  a  bachelor. 
So  he  began  looking  for  his  fu- 
ture wife,  and  after  several  fail- 
ures he  succeeded  in  winning 
the  heart  of  a  very  pretty  young 
girl.  He  no  longer  sewed  on 
his  buttons,  but  carried  that  work 
to  his  sweet  little  wife.  And 
very  often  he  would  wait  until 
Sunday  morning  before  he  told 
her  that  his  clothes  needed  two 
or  three  buttons.  Into  the  kitch- 
en he  would  go  and  scold  his 
wife  for  not  sewing  them  on  be- 
fore. 

Times  continued  to  be  hard, 
financially  ;  but  there  were  to  be 
several  marriages  in  the  neigh- 
borhood that  winter,  and  he  felt 
sure  that  he  would  get  some  help 
from  them.  One  day  he  was 
called  to  marry  a  couple  near 
his  home.  He  went,  and  after 
he  had  performed  that  sacred 
duty,  the  bridegroom  came 
around  and  said,  "Bro.,  I  am 
very  much  obliged  to  you,  you 
married  me  very  well,"  but  he 
did  not  give  him  any  money. 
Our  Bro.  was  disappointed  again 
and  he  decided  that  he  would 
not  marry  that    man   any   more. 

Finally,  his  horse  died,  and  he 
had  to  walk  to  his  appointments. 
Often  when  the  weather  was 
cold,  he  would  walk  three  miles 
on  Sunday  morning  to  preach. 
What  a  pity  for  this  poor,  hard- 
working man  !  He  studied  very 
hard  but  want  continued  to  stare 
him  in  the  face.  He  went  to  his 
church  feeling  that  he  had  a 
good  sermon,  but  was  met  by  a 
cold,    ungrateful     congregation. 
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No  wonder  his  health  failed, 
when  he  was  compelled  to  sleep 
in  a  house  while  visiting  his 
members  which  was  so  nearly 
roofless  that  he  could  see  the 
stars  through  the  shingles.  No 
wonder  he  became  discouraged 
when  his  churches  would  noi 
pay  his  salary.  He  not  even 
got  a  meal  of  fried-chicken  when 
he  called  to  see  his  nearest 
brother.  And  when  a  preacher 
loses  his  fried-chicken  he  is  very 
much  discouraged.  When  he 
visited  his  brother  to  exhort  him 


to  help  the  cause  of  Christ,  he 
was  not  invited  to  the  parlor, 
but  his  brother  told  him  to  sit 
around  and  make  himself  at 
home,  while  he  attended  to  his 
business  affairs.  His  brother 
came  in  at  dinner,  but  took  good 
care  to  keep  the  conveisation 
from  going  into  religions  ques- 
tions. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  none  of 
our  readers  will  ever  meet  with 
as  many  misfortunes  as  did  this 
country  preacher. 

I.  W.  Johnson. 


WHY    THE    DEMOCRATIC  PARTY  WAS  DEFEATED. 


When  shall  wonders  cease? 
What  do  the  people  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  want?  Their  minds 
are  in  an  unsettled  condition, 
and  the  majority  of  them  do  not 
know  what  they  want,  and  what 
would  benefit  their  country. 

In  1884  the  people  became  tired 
of  Republican  rule,  and  they 
elected  a  Democratic  president. 
At  the  end  of  four  years  they  be- 
came disgusted  with  Democratic 
ruling  and  elected  a  Republican 
president.  Before  his  term  of 
oflice  had  expired,  there  was 
great  discontentment  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  this 
mighty  republic,  vengeance  was 
sworn  against  the  ruling  party, 
a  spirit  of  unrest  pervaded 
throughout  the  land,  and  the  re- 
sult was  a  mighty  political  wave 
swept  the  ruling  party  from  their 
coveted  offices. 

In  1892  the  Democratic  party 
went  into  power  with  glad 
hearts  and  pleasant    faces,    say- 


ing that  they  were  going  to  do 
wonders,  saying  that  they  were 
for  tariff^  reform,  and  heralding 
throughout  the  United  States 
that  they  were  going  to  give 
prosperity  to  every  man,  that 
the  country  would  awake  from 
her  nap,  and  that  the  cry  of 
want  would  not  be  heard  from 
every  quarter.  Did  they  carry 
out  their  plans?  Every  man, 
woman,  and  child  cries  out,  no  ! 
no  I 

On  the  6th  of  Nov.  tie  people 
demonstrated  by  their  vote  that 
they  were  tired,  worn  out,  and 
completely  and  perfectly  dis- 
gusted with  Democratic  ruling. 
What  is  the  cause  of  all  this? 
There  is  a  cause  somewhere,  for 
we  had  the  effect  on  Nov.  6th. 

Undoubtedly  the  great  panic 
which  visitecl  the  country  in 
1892  had  much  to  do  with  the 
overwhelming  defeat  of  the 
Democratic  party.  It  is  true 
that  this  party  had  nothing  to  do 
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with  this  panic,  for  they  had  not 
passed  a  single  hiw  before  the 
panic  came,  yet  ignorance  cen- 
sured them  for  having  brought 
hard  times  upon  us.  Ignorance 
voted  on  the  6th  of  Nov.,  and 
many  true  patriots,  men  vvlio 
were  fighting  for  principle, 
right  and  justice  were  defeated, 
'when  the  Wilson  bill  left  the 
House  it  was  generally  spoken 
of  as  the  best  reform  tariff  bill 
that  had  ever  been  prepared  by 
an  American  statesman.  The 
House  passed  the  bill  with  little 
difficulty,  and  it  went  tu  the 
Senate.  There  are  traitors  in 
every  arni}^,  there  aie  rocks  in 
every  sea.  As  soon  as  the  bill 
was  in  readiness  for  debate  in 
the  Senate,  Mess.  Hill,  Gorman, 
Smith,  and  Brice  jumped  upon 
it  as  if  they  were  going  to  tear 
it  into  pieces,  and  cast  it  to  the 
four  winds.  From  that  Ume  on 
for  several  months,  there 
was  a  continuous  uproar.  Con- 
tention, debate  and  strife  were 
prevalent  for  a  time  in  the  Sen- 
ate, the  bill  was  remodeled, 
changed  and  modified  until  it 
was  so  deformed  that  the  people 
issued  a  protest  against  it.  The 
"sugar  senators'  "  dealings  with 
the  sugar  trust  and  the  Louis- 
iana planters  disgusted  the 
whole  political  faction.  It  is 
true  that  the  majority  of  the 
senators  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  sugar  schedules,  yet  they 
all  had  to  suffer  for  the  evils  of 
a  few. 

The  Democratic  press  became 
tired  of  the  unnecessar]- prolong- 
ation of  the  Senate,  and  they 
commenced  to  pour  forth  their 
abuse  upon  Congress  for  not  hav- 


ing fulfilled  their  party  pledges. 
This  discontentment,  and  ill- 
feeling  went  from  the  press  to 
the  people,  until  it  permeated 
this  country  from  center  to  cir- 
cumference. The  Senate  was 
looked  upon  as  a  traitor  and  an 
enemy  to  its  country.  Many 
men  thought  that  the  senators 
must  be  the  meanest  set  of  men 
that  ever  had  been  collected.  No 
doubt  they  said  that  they  would 
right  their  wrongs  at  the  ballot- 
box. 

Low  prices  of  cotton,  wheat, 
and  other  produce,  it  is  evident, 
had  something  to  do  with  the 
results  ol  the  last  election,  tor 
the  ruling  party  is  blamed  for 
the  misfortunes  which  befall  a 
country. 

Summing  up  the  above  state- 
ments, we  think  we  have  the 
causes  that  defeated  the  Demo- 
cratic party. 

Do  people  want  high  or  low 
tariff"^  To  give  a  proper  solu- 
tion to  this  question  is  very  diffi- 
cult. In  1892  Mr.  Mckinley 
was  not  re-elected  to  the  House 
of  Representatives.  His  bill 
went  into  operation  soon  after  it 
was  passed.  The  people  saw 
its  workings  and  were  not 
pleased.  Mr.  Wilson  was  also 
defeated,  but  the  Gorman  and 
Brice  bill,  substituted  for  the 
Wilson  bill,  had  not  sufficiently 
gotten  before  the  people  for 
them  to  see  the  workings  of  it. 
And  yet  the  people  thought 
they  saw  what  would  be  the  re- 
sults, so  he  went  down,  with  a 
host  of  his  colleagues. 

Whosoever  is  in  power,  let 
him  make  such  laws  as  will 
benefit  the  country  as    a    whole, 
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and  when  they  are  made  let 
them  remain  so,  and  not  be  con- 
tinuallv  chanj^ing  them  ;  for    the 


business  of  the  country  is  al- 
ways depressed  and  unsettled 
at  such  times. 

A.  R.  Lawrence. 


RUSSIA'S    LATE  CZAR. 


In  the  death  of  the  late  Alex- 
ander III.,  many  conclude  that 
the  Russian  nation  has  sustain- 
ed a  great  loss ;  while  others, 
perhaps,  deem  it  a  blessing.  The 
general  sentiment  is  that  Russia 
has  lost  an  able  ruler  and  one 
whose  untiring  ellbrts,  and  faith- 
ful labors  were  ever  bent  upon 
the  upbuilding  of  his  country, 
and  to  the  fulfilment  of  the 
duties  which  devolved  upon 
him  as  best  he  could.  And  his 
name  is  destined  to  be  recorded 
ujion  the  annuals  of  Russian 
history  as  a  ruler  who  devoted 
liis  life  to  the  furtherance  of  the 
interests  of  the  country  as  he 
understood  them.  His  life, 
since  the  power  came  into  his 
hands,  has  been  enshrouded  in 
gloom,  troubles  have  been  brood- 
ing, and  impending  clouds  have 
been  dark  and  obscure,  and  lit- 
tle sunshine  has  come  into  his 
life.  Though  the  world  censur- 
ed and  found  fault  with  him,  he 
pressed  bravely  on,  and  came  to 
liis  death  in  peace,  Nov.  i,  1894. 
It  was  an  almost  universal  op- 
inion that  his  death  would  be  of 
the  nature  of  his  fathor's  who 
was  slain  by  the  Nihilists  in 
1881. 

It  will  be  remembered 
that  Alexander  II.  freed  the  Rus- 
sian serfs  and  won  tor  himself 
the  name  of  "The  Great  Libera- 
tor."      He    held    more    modern 


views  concerning  personal  free- 
dom than  any  who  has  ever 
held  svvav  in  Russia.  But  his 
actions  were  not  quick  enough  ; 
thus  they  did  not  accord  with 
the  desires  of  the  Nihilists,  and 
it  resulted  in  his  assassination. 
His  son,  Alexander  HI.,  became 
emperor,  and  because  he  was  a 
little  retiring  in  his  manners 
and  slow  to  act  they  were  dis- 
pleased with  him,  but  attributing 
his  hesitation  to  fear,  they  were 
very  much  elated  over  the  fact 
that  their  new  ruler  was  afraid 
of  them.  Since,  they  have  found 
him  to  be  very  firm  and  stead- 
fast in  his  dealings.  The  two 
cardinal  principles  of  his  admin- 
istration were  :  the  suppression 
of  the  Nihilists,  who  took  his 
father's  life,  and  the  preservation 
of  international  peace.  The 
maintenance  of  peace  was  his 
highest  aim,  for  he  hated  wai. 
He  had  seen,  and  realized 
enough  of  its  evil  tendencies  to 
strive  for  the  suppression  of 
every  rising  conflict.  A  special 
horror  of  it  had  been  caused  in 
the  contest  between  Turkey  and 
Russia  in  which  he  had  been 
commander.  His  bitter  distaste 
against  war  was  by  some  attri- 
buted to  personal  cowardice,  but 
we  regard  this  as  a  false  accusa- 
tion. 

He    was    called    the    "Prince 
of  Peace,"  and   although  he  was 
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an  enemy  of  war  he  had  great- 
ly improved  the  army  ;  and  from 
ahnost  nothing  a  powerful  navy 
had  been  created  and  was  al- 
ways ready  for  any  attack  that 
miiJfht  be  made.  As  to  the  moral 
qualities  of  the  Czar.  He  was 
virtuous,  pious  and  benevolent, 
believing  that  it  was  in  accor- 
dance with  the  will  of  God 
that  he  was  ruling  the  peo- 
ple and  at  the  head  of  the 
church.  He  seemed  to  feel  the 
heavy  responsibility  that  rested 
upon  him  but  he  never  lost 
courage.  Even  in  his  last  illness 
he  did  not  cease  to  plan  and 
think  for  the  affairs  of  state 
till  his  physical  strength  was 
entirely  gone.  To  those  who 
censure  him  so  heavily,  will  they 
remember  that  the  system  by 
which  he  ruled  had  been  made 
by  his  predecessors,  and  had  been 
his  intention  to  change  it,  the 
time  alloted  to  iiim  was  too  short. 
Let  us  notice  a  few  of  the  faults 
which  the  American  people  find. 
It  has  been  said  of  him  that  he 
was  an  enemy  to  the  civilization 
of  his  people  because  he  dis- 
couraged among  certain  classes 
the  higher  forms  of  education. 
His  conception  of  the  idea  is 
that  it  is  not  well  for  more  men 
to  receive  higher  education  than 
can  be  actively  employed  in 
learned  professions,  considering 
the  fact  that  such  men  will  ni- 
turally  shrink  from  the  more 
ordinary  kinds  of  work  and 
spend  their  time  in  idleness  and 
become  political  plotters.  And 
again  the  Americans  are  very 
much  agitated  over  the  manner 
in  which  the  prisoners,  political 
and  criminal,  who  are  sent  to 
the  mines  of  Siberia,  are  treated. 


They  say  that  these  cruelties  and 
punishments  were  inflicted  by 
the  Czar.  But  can  it  be  that 
they  have  taken  into  considera- 
tion the  fact  that  the  prison 
system  of  Russia  was  establish- 
ed some  time  before  Alexander 
HI.  became  ruler?  Some  are 
inclined  to  think  that  this  sys- 
tem suits  them  perhaps  as  well 
as  any  other,  as  there  is  little 
civilization  among  the  Russians. 
It  is  said  that  these  hardships 
which  excite  our  sympathies  are 
not  regarded  by  the  Russians  as 
hardships  at  all. 

The  Americans  have  also 
thought  that  the  emperor  was 
cruel  because  of  his  treatment  of 
the  Jews  within  his  borders.  A 
noticeable  characteristic  of  all 
Jews  is  their  distaste  against  man- 
ual labor,  and  the  Russian  Jews 
are  not  unlike  other  Jews  in  this 
respect.  In        Russia        this 

tribe  was  very  fond  of 
lending  money  at  high  in- 
terest, and  it  soon  came  about 
that  the  Russian  Jew-lender  was 
holding  such  absolute  power  in 
argricultural  Russia  that  the  serfs 
had  become  greater  slaves  than 
ever,  having  become  so  involv- 
ed in  debt  with  these  money 
lenders  ;  and  the  emperor  seeing 
the  impending  evils  and  threat- 
ening danger,  sent  out  the  Jews 
from  Russia  to  prevent  greater 
troubles.  Of  course  the  expul- 
sion of  these  could  not  be  ac- 
complished in  perfect  peace  and 
gentleness.  Some  cruel  meas- 
ures must  be  involved.  But  we 
are  forced  to  conclude  that  the 
cruelties  which  he  inflicted  at 
all  times  were  not  upon  those 
who  did  not  merit  them. 

Ora  Aldridge. 
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DIFFERENT    MINDS   FOR  DIFFERENT  STUDIES. 


Though  it  IS  probably  advan- 
tageous to  societ}'  that  every 
subject  which  can  occupy  the  hu- 
man mind  should  engage  the  at- 
tention of  some  one,  and  that 
the  freedom  of  study  demands 
that  the  utmost  hitilude  should 
be  given  to  diversity  of  taste, 
yet  lo  each  individual  separate- 
ly considered,  it  is  by  no  means 
a  matter  of  indifference  how  he 
directs  his  choice.  He  may  in- 
deed till  up  his  time  with  pur- 
suits of  almost  any  kind  ;  he 
mav  become  interested  in  any  ; 
but  if  it  be  the  purpose  of  stud}'- 
to  make  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edire  which  mav  enlarge  the 
conceptions,  remove  errors  and 
prejudices,  suggest  useful  con- 
clusions, and  reall}'  elevate  a 
man  amid  his  species,  it  must 
be  of  fundamental  importance 
how  he  selects  the  obiect  on 
which  he  is  to  employ  the  force 
of  his  intellectual  powers.  And 
not  only  is  it  of  consequence 
that  he  should  be  able  to  direct 
his  own  pursuits,  but  it  is  desir- 
able that  he  should  be  provided 
with  a  rule  whereby  to  form 
some  estimate  of  the  proportion- 
al value  of  other  men's  attain- 
ments. For  since  many  of 
these  make  a  claim  to  jiub- 
lic  applause  and  respect,  it  is 
but  right  that  the  public  should 
possess  some  principles  on 
which  to  fo md  their  adjudica- 
tions. We  find  in  Horace  these 
words,  '"Nee  tua  huidabis  studia, 
Nee  aliena  reprendes" — -Praisi' 
not  your  own,  nor  bhnue  an- 
other's taste."  This  is  certainly 
just,    as   tar    as    it    legards     the 


equal  rights    of   choice    existing 
in  different  persons. 

One  of  the  most  material 
circumstances  on  which  the 
relative  \  alue  of  an  object 
of  stud}'  depends  is  that  it 
be  something  real,  stable,  of 
general  import.  This  is  when 
one  wishes  to  write  and  become 
a  good  writer.  He  must  have  a 
convincing  way  of  thinking,  so 
as  to  be  in  touch  with  the  read- 
er. In  this  respect,  nature  has 
greatly  the  advantage  over  art. 
That  which  is  learned  concern- 
ing her  is  an  eternal  truth  which 
will  preserve  its  relation  to  other 
things  as  long  as  the  world  en- 
dures. 

How  proud  should  we  be 
that  we  are  living  in  such  a 
time  as  this  when  we  have  the 
advantage  of  so  many  privileges 
— especially  those  wiio  have 
the  ad\antafre  of  a  univer- 
sit}^  a  college,  an  academ}-,  or 
even  a  public  school.  Here  we 
lia\e  the  advantage  of  modern 
chemistr}',  which  is  one  of  the 
most  important  branches  of 
piiysics,  and  comprehends  man}' 
truly  subliin  '  sjieculations  rela- 
tive to  the  globe  we  inhabit. 
More  and  more  is  found  out  of 
this  broad  and  interesting  subject 
every  yeai"' 

A  branch  of  study  whicli 
apjiears  next  in  dignity  is  that 
which  selects  man  from  amidst 
the  objects  of  creation,  pursues 
a  course  cA  inquiry  into  his  iiis- 
tory,  leaching  the  origin,  prog- 
ress, ami  fall  of  nations — their 
1  mguages.  The  study  of  nuitiie- 
matics  nuist  be  supposed  to  stand 
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high  in  the  estimation  of  mq.n3% 
Nothing  could  be  done  without 
mathematics  to  some  extent.  I 
heard  of  a  man  once  who  ex- 
pected to  go  to  heaven  on  a  par- 
abolic curve.  (I  hope  he  will 
get  there  that  wa}',  if  b}^  no  oth- 
er.)  Bat  mathematics  opens  a 
broad  and  sublime  view  of  na- 
ture. A  story  is  told  of  a  pro- 
found mathematician,  who  be- 
ing with  ditlicult}'  persuaded  to 
read  through  Homer's  Iliad, 
coldly  observed  at  the  conclu- 
sion, that  he  did    not    find    that 


the  author  had  proved  anything. 
It  is  not,  then,  merely  the  kind 
of  study,  but  the  mind  and  spir- 
it with  which  it  is  pursued,  that 
should  regulate  our  estimate  of 
the  intellectual  powers  of  the  stu- 
dent. Folly  often  conceals  her- 
self under  the  mask  of  serious- 
ness and  wisdom.  It  is  some- 
thing light  and  playful.  The 
latter  knows  she  hazards  noth- 
ing by  occasionally  descending 
from  her  dignity  ;  whereas  folly 
loses  all  by  losing  appearance. 

F.  A.  HOLLADAY. 


THE    ROMANCE    OF    LIFE. 


When  God  stamps  man  with 
the  seal  of  divinity  by  breathing 
into  him  a  living  soul,  he  evin- 
ces by  his  act  that  existence 
alone  is  not  our  object,  but  that 
development  is  our  work,  and 
perfection  our  ultimate  purpose. 
Subservient  to  our  needs  are 
placed  the  faculties  of  the  mind, 
and  we  are  alloted  a  home  in  a 
wonderful  world,  amid  an  end- 
]«^-:s  variety  of  combinations  cal- 
c. dated  to  exercise  the  faculties, 
arouse  the  emotion,  stir  the  feel- 
ings, and  by  all  these  experiences 
strengthen  their  powers  and  b}' 
their  exercises  afford  jileasure  to 
the  soul.  Would  we  know  why 
these  things  are  so?  An  appeal 
to  every  source  of  knowledge 
meets  with  no  satisfactory  re- 
sponse ;  but  ringing  down 
through  all  time,  and  reverberat- 
ing thoughout  the  universe,  are 
ever  the  same  siern  words  :  "Thus 
we  are,  and  thy  duty,  O,  man  ! 
is  to  study  us  as  we  are,  and 
thus  discern  the    dutv  to  thyself, 


and  thy  relation  to  thy  surround- 
ings, and  th}^  futurit3\"  We 
heed  the  simple  advice,  and  learn 
that  every  thing  we  feel  or  think 
or  do  must  either  sink  or  ele- 
vate us  in  our  existence  ;  and  it 
requires  no  subtile  course  of 
reasoning  to  inform  us  of  the  re- 
sult ;  for  down  in  the  individual 
consciousness  it  is  spoken  in 
language  not  to  be  mistaken. 
We  find  in  the  actual  changes 
of  nature  and  in  the  actual  work- 
ings of  society,  that  which  is  re- 
plete with  thought  and  intellect- 
ual enjoyment  in  its  study,  while 
it  is  characterized  by  more  ro- 
mance than  ever  graced  the  fitful 
novel,  or  was  ever  known  in  the 
historv  of  chivahy.  He  walks 
b}"  the  streamlet  as  it  meanders 
its  silver}'  way  through  the  green 
meadow-land,  ripjiling  happilv 
along  over  its  pebbly  bed,  or 
widening  into  a  tin}-  lake  re- 
llecti ng  from  its  placid  surface 
the  modest  llowers  that  deck  its 
borders,  and  we  say  the  scene  is 
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beautiful.  We  follow  it  in  its 
course  till  it  becomes  a  broad 
river,  bearing  extensive  com- 
merce upon  its  bosom,  and  whose 
width  no  longer  -  expressed  in 
inches  from  bank  to  bank  is 
measured  by  miles  from  one 
mountain  slope  to  the  other,  and 
we  experience  ieelings  of  gran- 
duer.  No  longer  submissive  to 
moderation  in  its  progress  it  in- 
creases its  speed,  rolling  and 
dashing  over  rocks  and  bould- . 
ers  in  the  might}^  rapids,  then 
with  one  grand  sweep  it  plunges 
into  the  seething  ab3'ss  from 
which  a  misty  veil  slowly  aris- 
es to  the  clouds.  All  this  we 
have  watched,  and  as  the  mind 
has  become  bewildered,  unable 
to  grasp  a  full  conception,  of  the 
scene,  we  have  acknowledged 
the  touch    of  sublimity. 

Of  the  millions  of  people 
upon  the  globe,  thousands 
never  know  these  experien- 
ces, for  in  the  great  strug- 
gle to  live,  the  world  at  large  is 
cold  and  practical,  and  must  be 
largely  so.  S(une  must  be  mere 
machines  that  manufacture  civi- 
lization without  the  privilege  of 
enjoying  it.  No  ilowers  are 
strewn  along  their  pathwa}'  ;  no 
songsters  warble  their  notes  for 
tliem  ;  but  irons  and  timbers 
and  grease-stained  Hoors  are  at 
their  feet,  while  tlieir  ears  know 
no  sweeter  sounds  than  the 
music  of  the  anvil,  the  bench, 
the  loom.  For  their  own  en- 
joyment's sake  we  pity  them, 
and  exclaim  in  the  language  of 
Bailey-  :  "Let  not  ihc  poor  be  forc- 
ed to  grind  the  bones  out  of  their 
arms  for   bread,    but    lia\o  some 


space  to  ihink]  md  feel  like  moral 
and  immortal  creatures."  Would 
it  were  not  altogether  thus  ;  but 
the  coal  and  the  metal  must  be 
day  from  the  earth,  and  each 
prepared  to  fulhll  its  purpose  in 
the  economy  of  life.  The  strong 
arm  of  industry  must  do  this, 
and  to  those  whom  necessity 
deprives  of  the  pleasures  of  re- 
finement, there  is  abundant  se 
curity  in  the  thought  that  "Labor 
— all  labor  is  noble  and  holy." 
But  there  is  a  romance  that  plays 
upon  a  higher  intellectual  plane, 
for  the  world  could  make  no 
progress  unless  it  were  led  b}- 
some  great  thoughts,  wider  and 
deeper  than  those  of  common 
men.  The  artist  unites  all  the 
elements  of  his  great  thought 
that  he  finds  in  his  superior  out- 
look into  one  grand  conception, 
and  then  gives  it  to  the  world  in 
marble  or  on  canvass,  that  the 
world  ma}'  have  an  ideal  per- 
chance of  beauty  or  innocence 
higher  than  is  ever  found.  The 
inventive  genius  wanders  into 
the  realms  of  fancy,  whose 
ethereal  paths  are  trodden  so  far 
only  by  the  few.  There  the 
spirit  voice  ot  nature  whispers 
of  possibilities  yet  unrevealed 
to  mortals — points  to  some  fa- 
miliar agent  and  indicates  that 
it  has  not  yet  comjileted  its  mis- 
sion or  shown  all  the  powers  of 
wliich  it  is  capable.  This  dream 
is  recorded  ;  generations  jiass 
away  ;  and  finally  the  world  is 
astounded  by  some  remarkable 
discovery  that  thrills  every  pulse 
of  ci\ili/,ation.  Even  the  quiet 
scholar  who,  heedless  of  books, 
gazes  through    the  open  window 
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into  the  blue  summer  sky,  is  not 
alwa3's  to  be  chided,  for  there 
are  ofte  i  more  than  idle  thoughts 
forming  in  his  mind,  and  by  his 
dreams  of  future  greatness  he  is 
more  likelv  to  become  a  man 
than  if  he  had  never  known 
them.     Let  him  build  his  castles 


of  future  hopes  :  for  though  the 
structure  may  perish  and  the  ro- 
mance fall,  the  real  mansion  is 
far  more  beautiful  for  having 
this  lovely  pattern,  and  the  ac- 
tual experience  of  a  nobler,  pur- 
er and  worthier  character  for 
the  refining  touch  of  fancy. 

E.  D.  Summers, 
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TRIBUTE  OF  RESPECT. 


In  as  much  as  it  has  pleased 
the  allwise  Creator  to  take  from 
us  one  of  our  much  beloved  and 
highly  esteemed  honorary  mem- 
bers of  the  Psiphelian  Society, 
Mrs.  Almira  I.  McCullers,  we 
bow  in  humble  submission  to 
His  will,  feeling  that  He  doeth 
all  things  well  ;  therefore,  we 
submit  this  tribute  of  love  and 
esteem. 

Resolved  i.  That  in  the  death 
of  this  member,  the  Psiphelian 
Society  deeply  feels  the  loss  of 
one  whose  interest  was  always 
made  manifest  by  acts  of  kind- 
ness and  deeds  of  love. 

Resolved  2.  That  we  deeply 
deplore  the  great  loss  sustained 
by  her  family  and    the  commun- 


ity in  which  she  lived. 

Resolved   3.    That  it  becomes 
us  to    bow    with    reverence    and 
humility  to  this    dispensation  of 
providence,  and  sa}',  Th)-  will  be 
done. 

Resolved  4.  That  we  extend 
to  the  bereaved  family  our  heart- 
felt sympathy  in  this  hour  of  sad 
bereavement. 

Resolved  5.  That    a    copy  of 
these    resolutions    be  spread    on 
the    Society    record,    a  copy    be 
sent  to  the  family  of  the  deceased, 
also  a  copy  be  sent  to  the  Chris- 
tian Sun  and  to  the  Elon  Col- 
lege Monthly  for  publication. 
Irene  Clements. 
Florence  Nep'f. 
Ora  Aldridge. 
Com. 
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Miscellaneous. 


LOCALS. 


J.  E.  RAWLS. 

Snow  ! 

Christmas  ! 

Chilly  winds  ! 

Leaves  are  falling  I 

She — "It  is  not  very  long  be- 
fore Christmas,  then  I  can  see 
him," 

A  Greek  student — Mr.  H.  A. 
Senior  says — "I  don't  know 
which  is  the  hardest  "Homer"  or 
the  "Iliad." 

The  Junior  Class  entertain- 
ed the  school  with  essays  and 
orations  the  ist  Friday  evening 
in  Dec. 

Who  said  that  mercury  had  a 
greater  attraction  for  the  compass 
needle  than  quicksilver? 

Several  of  the  students  attend- 
ed the  State  Fair  ;  and  they  re- 
port a  very  pleasant  trip,  and 
say  that  the  Fair  was  better  than 
heretofore. 

Mr.  B — ,  one  of  our  'freshest' 
says  he  saw  an  account  of  the 
death  of  the  'Caesar  of  Rusher' 
(meant  Czar  of  Russia). 

Miss  Ella  Johnson,  a  member 
of  the  Senior  Class,  was  called 
home  a  short  time  ago  on  ac- 
count of  the  illness  of  her  sister. 
It  was  necessary,  however,  that 
sh2  remain  only  a  short  while. 
We  are  glad  to  have  her  with  us 
again. 


The  College  was  well  repre- 
sented at  the  "Deep  River  Chris- 
tian Conference"  which  met 
some  days  ago.  Profs.  J.  U.  New- 
man and  W,  P,  Lawrence  at- 
tended and  they  report  a  very 
pleasant  trip. 

Hopes  vanished !  Mr.  H. 
contemplated  being  a  surveyor 
but  finds  that  the  gold  in  his 
teeth  attracts  the  compass  needle 
so  that  he  is  unable  to  get  an 
accurate  angle,  and  for  this  rea- 
son his  former  hopes  are 
blighted. 

Prof.  J.  W.  Roberts  of  Berkley, 
Va.,  one  of  the  graduates  of '93, 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Jessie  Graham  of  Union  Rridge, 
N.  C,  Thursday  the  15th  of 
Nov.  The  couple  have  our  best 
wishes  through  life. 

Prof.  L.  required  the  Senior 
Class  to  write  critiques  on  the 
."Essays  of  Elia"  to  be  read  oti 
class.  After  Miss  G.  had  read 
hers,  Prof,  asked  Mr.  L.  what 
kind  a  criticism  it  was,  Mr.  L. 
"I  guess  it  is  biographical  criti- 
cism, Fessor." 

The  teacher  of  logic  asked 
Mr.  C.  to  give  one  of  the  three 
primary  laws  of  thought.  Mr. 
C — ,"Whatever  is,  is  not.  Oh  ! 
excuse  me  I  didn't  mean  to  say 
that,  I  meant  to  say,  whatever  is 
not,  is."  Suppose  he  intended  to 
give  the  law  of  identity,  namely, 
'whatever  is,  is.' 
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Mr.  E —  "I  am  so  witty  and 
funny  I  hardly  know  what  I  will 
do  with  myself.  I  think  I  will 
send         an  application        to 

"Puck"  for  to  till  the  vacancy 
of  Old  Man  Puck,  since  I  hear 
he  is  dead." 

Profs.  S.  A.  Holleman  and  J. 
O.  Atkinson  attended  the  N.  C. 
*!v:  Va.  Christian  Conference 
which  met  at  Bethlehem  on  the 
20th  ult. 

Mr.  B — (angrily),  "You  still 
reject  me,  do  you?  Why,  iome 
months  ago  at  a  reception  I  con- 
sented to  wait  until  you  could 
learn  to  know  me  better  I"  Miss 
I — ,  "Yes,  but  there  is  where 
you  made  the  mistake." 

We  were  much  pleased  to 
have  Pres.  Staley  with  us  tor  a 
short  time  recently.  Only  re- 
gret that  he  could  not  remian 
longer.  We  are  always  glad  to 
see  his  pleasant  face  among  us. 

Mr.  C,  one  of  our  dudes,  in 
approaching  a  physician,  iii- 
(juired  as  to  whether  the  ciga- 
rette habit  really  alTccted  the 
brain.  Doctor —  "That  is  a 
question  that  will  jirobabK"  never 
be  answered  because  a  man  of 
brains  has  never  yet  been  found 
smoking"" — break  olV. 

Miss  Rowena  Mollill,  a  mem- 
bor  (jf  the  class  of 'r)^..,  has  re- 
turned to  l»er  home  after  spend- 
ing a  week  or  so  with  friends  on 
[\\c  "hill."  Miss  Rowena  was 
admired  by  all  of  her  school- 
mates because  of  her  excellent 
and  refined  (]ualilies.  Wc  were 
delighted  in  ii;iving  hi'r  with  us 
and  regretted  very  much  to  see 
her  leave.  Come  again.  Miss 
Rowena. 


Foot   Ball   Commandments, — 

1.  Thou  shalt  have  no  other 
game  before  thee. 

2.  Thou  shalt  not  make  unto 
thee  any  living  wedges  or  any 
likenesses  of  any  thing  that  is 
in  the  games  of  the  past,  lest 
thyself  be   mangled. 

3.  Thou  shalt  not  run  with 
thy  head  high,  lest  thy  heels 
take  the  position  of  tin- 
head  and  in  this  shape  thou 
benetitest  the  opposing  team  : 
tor  I,  the  coacher,  th}'  instructor 
am  a  jealous  instructor,  fearing 
that  unless  you  heed,  deteat  will 
vi>it  the  teams  upon  the  children 
unto  the  third  and  fourth  gener- 
ation. 

4.  Thou  shalt  show  mercy  un- 
to all  of  those  who  are  knocked 
senseless. 

5.  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name 
of  the  Captain  in  vain,  for  if 
thou  doest  such,  the  umpire  will 
not  hold  thee  accountable  for 
more  than  Hve  dollars. 

6.  Ye   remember    the  practice 
days,  and  keep    thyself  hoi}'  of 
cigarettes    and  the  like,  lest  thy- 
self be     needed      and     comi>   up 
lacking. 

7.  Six  days  shalt  thou  i)rac- 
tice  and  get  thyself  in  readiness, 
for  ye  know  not  when  ye  will 
be  tested  upifu  other  grounds. 

S.  The  seventh  day  is  the 
Sabbath  of  the^  coacher,  thy  iii- 
structoi  :  in  il.  thou  shalt  not 
practice  or  do  an\  thing  that  will 
]M-o\e  delri menial. 

9.  Thou  shalt  not   slug. 

10.  ""I'liou  shalt  not  "hook" 
foot  ball  while  on  the  ground  of 
anotiier  team,  lest  thou  shalt  be 
called  a  thief,  a  rogue. 
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A  late  logician — One  of  the 
logic  students  gives  the  follow- 
ing s3'llogism  to  prove  that  his 
girl  is  a  good  scholar :  "My 
girl  is  good,  and  she  is  a  scholar, 
therefore  she  is  a  good  scholar." 

Mr.  Pat  Atkinson,  brother  to 
our  Prof.,  spent  a  few  days  with 
us  some  time  ago.  He  seemed 
to  spend  his  time  very  pleasant- 
1}^  while  here,  which  we  were 
very  glad  to  see,  and  hope  that 
he  may  airain  in  the  near  future 
pay  a  similar  visit. 
■  A  stove  has  been  presented  to 
the  young  ladies  of  the  Psiphel- 
ian  Literary  Society  for  their 
Hall.  It  was  given  through  Mr. 
D.  R,  Burch,  a  former  student 
of  Elon.  So  it  is  not  yet  known 
as  to  who  the  donator  was.  and 
of  course  this  has  raised  the 
curiosity  of  some  of  our  girls. 
Some  of  them  sa}^  "I  bet  1  know 
who  gave  it,"  while  others  deny 
it  with  a  similar  argument. 

Saturday  night,  the  i  7th,  there 
awaited  us  an  oyster  supper  at 
the  College,  which  was  given  b}^ 
the  young  ladies,  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Psiphelian  Literary 
Society,  so  as  to  raise  money 
with  which  to  purchase  a  chan- 
delier for  their  hall.  We  pro- 
nounce it  a  success  in  every  par- 
ticular. All  present  report  a 
very  pleasant  occasion. 

Mr.  J.  and  Mr.  P.  went  calling 
not  long  since.  They  entered 
the  piazza  and  rang  the  door- 
bell. They  soon  heard  some 
one  coming  ;  the  door  opens. — 
Miss  K.  appears. — "Good  even- 
ing," "Good  evening."  There 
they  stand  in  silence.  Mr.  J. 
walks  in,  and  in  the  act  of  hang- 


ing up  his  hat  Miss  K.  drops 
her  head  and  says  with  a  tremb- 
ling voice :  "I  am  sick,  unable 
to  receive  company."  Papa  just 
happened  to  be  there,  that's  all. 

The  intelligence  comes  to  us 
that  the  students  of  the  Art  De- 
partment are  taking  very  much 
interest  in  their  work  and  are 
making  it  a  success,  which 
gratifies  us,  but  indeed  we  could 
look  for  nothing  else  but  success 
after  having  for  their  worthy  in- 
structor. Miss  Berta  Moring, 
who  is  so  competent  and  well 
qualified  for  the  position  which 
she  so  faithfully  fills  with  credit 
to  herself  and  pupils.  The 
course  has  been  extended  by 
adding  china  painting  in  which 
they  seem  to  take  more  interest 
than  in  'au}^  other  department 
ot  Art,  and  the  class  seemed  to 
increase  because  of  the  above 
addition.  One  or  two  members 
of  the  faculty  are  taking  china- 
painting.  We  don't  understand 
just  why  China-painting  is  so 
enticing  unless  they  are  looking 
into  the  future  for  the  time 
when  they  can  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  using  the  Chin.  The 
work  of  some  of  the  pupils  w^as 
exhibited  at  the  countv  fair  with 
the  following  results :  Misses 
Bessie  Moring  and  Ella  Boone 
received  premium  on  oil  paint- 
ing ;  Miss  Pattie  Long  on  cray- 
on drawing  ;  Miss  Berta  Moring 
on  water  color  and  china  paint- 
ing. 

The  Senior  Class  met  recent- 
ly with  the  following  result  in 
organization  :  Miss  Emma  Wil- 
liamson, Pres.  ;  Miss  Ella  John- 
son, Sec. :  Miss  Irene  Clements, 
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Prophet;  J.  W.  Harrell,  Histor- 
ian :  C.  C/Ellis,  Orator  ;  S.  M. 
Smith,  Poet. 

Senior  Exercises. — Wednes- 
day evening,  Nov.  28th.  Pro- 
gram as  follows  : 

S.  M.  Smith,  subj. — Is  the 
Criminal  Responsible  for  his 
Crime? 

Instrnmental  Duet, — Danse 
Napolitaine. — Misses  Nannie 
Clements  and  Irene  Jones. 

Miss  Emma  Williamson,  subj. 
— Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

J.  W.  Harrell,  subj. — Results. 
the  Manifestations  of  Causes. 

Vocal  Duet,  Over  the  Waters, 
— Misses  Price  and  Williamson. 

Miss  Irene  Clements,  subj. — 
The  War  in  the  East. 

C.  C.  Ellis,  subj. — The  Pres- 
ent Da}'  Politician, 

Instrumental  Solo,  Caprice 
Hongroise, — Miss  Minnie  Sears. 

Thanksgiving  was  dulv  ob- 
served about  the  colk'ge.  Re- 
ligious services  were  conducted 
in  the  chapel,  hv  Row  P.  II. 
Fleming  of  Graham.  The  exer- 
cises were  very  appropriate  and 
much  enjoyed.  The  rules  were 
suspended  and  the  afternoon 
was  spent  in  a  social  wav  by  the 
voung  ladies  and  \ oung  gentle- 
men. AmiHig  friends  and  for- 
mer students  who  sjient  Thanks- 
giving with  us  we  note  :  Profs. 
Hurley  and  Boone,  of  Burling- 
ton Academy  :  W.  T.  Sears,  of 
Morrisvillc  ;  Miss  Mollie  Pugli, 
ol  Normal  and  Industrial  School, 
Green.sboro  ;  J.  L.  Clements, 
of  Wilkesboro  ;  Miss  Lillie  New- 
man, of  Va.  We  are  alwavs 
glad  to  have  our  friends  call, 
especially  during  the   holidays. 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  NOTES. 


W.   1).   IIAKNAKD. 

•'A  Work  by  Young  Mi-n,  for 
Young  Men." 

This  is  the  watchword  which 
rang  out  over  thirt\'  years  ago, 
and  to  wliich  thousands  of  voung 
men  from  all  p;irts  of  this  cbun- 
trv  ha\'e  rallied  in  the  present 
work  of  the  American  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association. 

"The  saving  of  the  whole 
man"  body,  soul  and  spirit,  early 
claimed  attention,  deepening 
and  broadening  the  scope  of  the 
work. 

In  the  North  American  field 
there  are  Associations  number- 
ing 1,400  :  members  aggregating 
250,000  ;  committeemen  exceed- 
ing 36,000 :  eir.j:)loyed  oflicers 
over  1,200;  proi")(M't\'  valued  at 
$18,000,000. 

These  figures  will  ser^•e  to 
give  some  idea  of  what  is  being 
done  by  this  rapidly  growing 
agenc\'  of  Christian  work. 

Its  inlluence  has  penetrated 
ever\'  countr}'  and  clime,  prov- 
ing, ?s  has  no  other  means,  suc- 
cessful in  pointing  reckless  souls 
to  a  higher  life.  There  are  200,- 
000  young  men  in  the  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  on  this 
continent.  Among  them  are  the 
future  leadeis  in  the  most  influ- 
enlial  callings  ol  society.  On 
which  .side  shall  these  200,000 
students  stand — for  Christianity 
or  against  it?  To  answei'  this 
signilicant  cpieslion  and  to  culti- 
vate this  important  field  the 
Inter-collegiate  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  is  found  in 
450  institutions  with  a    member- 
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ship  of  nearl}'  30,000  students. 

There  are~now  more  of  these 
Associations  in  single  states  than 
there  were  seventeen  years  ago 
on  the  entire  continent. 

Through  its  influence  25,000 
students  have  been  led  to  enter 
the  Christian  life.  Over  one- 
half  of  these  were  reached  dur- 
ing the  past  year — a  larger  num- 
ber than  in  an}'  year  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  American  colleges. 
Men  who  are  active  in  thought, 
pious  in  life,  with  untiring  ener- 
gy and  devotioi  to  duty,  have 
from  time  to  time  introduced 
such  features  into  the  work  as  to 
make  it  unrivalled  for  eflicient 
preparation  and  the  reaching  of 
those  seemingly  lost  to  all  other 
means. 

Summer  schools  have  been 
established  at  different  places 
giving  an  impetus  to  Bible  study 
tliroughout  the  college  field — in 
some  cases  leading  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  study  of  the  Eng- 
lish Bible  into  the  college  curri- 
culum. Another  outgrowth  of 
the  Associations  is  seen  in  the 
students'  volunteer  movement,  a 
missionary  uprising  which  has 
for  its  object  the  fitting  of  men 
for  work  in  the  foreign  Held. 

Manv  have  come  and  laid 
themselves  upon  the  altar  say- 
ing, "Here  am  I,  O  Lord,  send 
me." 

We  have  been  noticing  so  far 
mainly  the  work  among  college 
students.  It  has  also  spread 
rapidly  in  the  cities   and    towns. 

A  very  encouraging  feature 
of  the  work  is  seen  in  its  adapt- 
ability to  reaching  rail  road 
men.  The  Association  is  the 
only  organization  that    has    suc- 


ceeded in  competing  with  the 
saloon  in  providing  social  places 
of  resort  for  rail-road  men  at  di- 
vision points.  Under  the  super- 
vision of  the  International  com- 
mittee, rail-road  corporations 
and  emploj-ees  have  been  led  to 
co-operate  in  fitting  up  100 
bright,  attractive  club-houses. 
At  ihirty-six  of  these  points  en- 
tire buildings  are  occupied  by 
Rail-road  Associations.  The 
lines  of  work  carried  on  are  so 
varied  that  they  have  enlisted 
S3'mpathy  and  support  in  all' 
classes  of  rail-road  men.  In 
addition  to  the  reading  rooms, 
social  rooms,  bath  rooms,  edu- 
cational classes  and  other  useful 
forms  of  the  Association  work, 
these  organizations  provide 
sleeping  rooms,  and  temporary 
hospitals  wherever  needed. 

At  each  pointtheworkis  under 
the  direction  of  a  committee  of 
Christian  rail-road  men,  and  a 
trained  man  is  employed  as  sec- 
retaiy.  Testimonials  to  the 
practical  value  of  the  work  in 
this  department  gi\'e  deeper  in- 
sight into  the  good  that  is  being 
done  along  this  line. 

Mr.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  sa3's, 
"In  all  the  larger  tields  of  Chris- 
tian, educational  or  benevolent 
endeavor,  I  know  of  no  agency 
which,  for  persons  immediateh^ 
concerned  and  for  the  service  they 
render  to  the  public  in  the  safe- 
ty of  life  and  property,  accom- 
plishes so  much  as  the  Railroad 
Branch  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association." 

Mr.  George  B.  Roberts,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, in  laying  the  corner-stone 
of  a    building     in    Philadelphia 
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costing  $50,000  said  :  "It  is  ov- 
er forty  years  since  I  began  to 
lay  corner-stones  for  this  road, 
but  I  do  not  recall  any  one  build- 
ing which  promised  so  much  for 
material  prosperit}'  of  the  road 
and  its  employees  as  this  new 
building  of  the  Pennsylvania 
department  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association." 

Many  speak  lightly  about  the 
work  that  is  being  done  by  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A,,  saying  that  it  comes 
in  the  way  of  the  church,  and 
does  what  the  church  ought 
to  do. 

Only  those,  however,  who  can- 
not see  be3'ond  denominational 
borders  venture  to  make  such 
assertions.  This  organization  is 
non-sectarian,  and  its  purpose  is 
not  merel}'  to  grow  in  numbers, 
but  it  is  to  reach  for  Christ  those 
who  perhaps  would  otherwise 
never  be  reached. 

The  question  of  union  of  re- 
li<{if  us  denominations  is  aijital- 
ing  the  minds  of  the  Christian 
world  to-day  as  never  before, 
and  the  organization  and  suc- 
cess of  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  is  one  grand 
step  in  solving  this  problem. 
What  the  church  needs  to-day  is 
unity  of  Christian  effort  to  help 
save  those  about  it,  and  to  carry 
the  gospel  to  the  remotest  corn- 
ers of  the  earth. 

May  the  day  soon  come  when 
the  Christian  men  and  women 
of  our  country  will  lay  aside  all 
creeds  and  prejudices,  and  the 
walls  of  denominational  pride 
having  been  broken  down,  come 
together  and  unite  their  elVorls, 
money  and  prayer  upon  one 
common  platform,  the  liible,  and 


work  together  for  the  one  great 
end,  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
salvation  of  souls. 

Now,  just  a  few  words  about 
our  work  at  Elon  since  our  last 
writing.  We  observed  the  week 
of  prayer,  beginning  the  iith 
and  closing  the  i8th  inst.  The 
meetings  throughout  were  well 
attended  and  seemingly  enjoy- 
ed by  all. 

New  interest  seems  to  have 
been  awakened,  and  towards  the 
close  of  the  meetings  a  class  of  20 
or  more  was  formed,  who  will 
meet  once  a  week  to  talk  about 
experimental  religion.  We  pur- 
pose meeting  as  a  family  and 
talk  of  those  things  which  have 
to  do  with  our    ever}-    da}-  lives. 


ATHLETICS. 

Never  before  in  the  histor}-  of 
the  College  has  the  student  bod}' 
taken  more  inten-st  in  athletics 
than  at  present.  This  spirit  of 
physical  culture  is  to  be  com- 
mended and  appreciated.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  as  much  essential  as 
our  training  in  text-books.  With- 
out a  sound  body  we  need  not 
hope  for  a  sound  mind. 

Saturday  Nov.  24th  was  Field 
Day.  The  exercises  were  under 
the  management  of  the  Athletic 
Association.  A  large  crowd 
was  present  to  witness  the  ditler- 
ent  games  and  contests.  Every- 
thing passed  ofV  pleasantly,  and 
we  believe  the  evening  was  gen- 
crall}'  enjoyed.  Following  were 
the  progress  and  results  : 

From  2  :30  p.  m.  to  3  r^o  p.  m. 
Tennis  Plavers — Prof.  I  loUeman, 
J.  E.  Rawls,  A.  I).  Wilkins  and 
F.    A.    Ilolladav.      Rawles    and 
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Wilkins  won,    each   making  the 
same  number  of  points. 

From  3  130  to  4  :30 — Field 
games. 

1.  Running  high  jump — B.  F. 
Black,  J.  E.  Rawls,  S.  M. 
Smith — Rawls  winning. 

2.  Standing  high  jump — Rawls 
and  Smith — tie. 

3.  Broad  jump — Rawls,  Black, 
Smith — Smith  winning. 

4.  100  yards  dash — Black, 
Long,  Lee,  Smith,  Wadford, 
Rawls — Rawls  winning. 

From  4  130  to  5  130 — Foot-ball 
Long  and  Holleman  Houses  vs., 
School — Long  and  Holleman 
Houses  winning,  score  12:0. 

The  College  Team  has  made 
rapid  advancement  in  toot-ball 
this  season  and  we  hope  soon 
to  be  able  to  make  our  mark. 
We  have  the  material — all  we 
need  is  the  training.  The  team 
lines  up  as  follows  : 
RB.  F.  Black,  Centre,  S.  M. 
Smith,  Left  Guard,  G.C.  Wad- 
ford,  Right  Guard,  C.  C.  Ellis, 
Left  Tackle,  A.  Brothers,  Right 
Tackle,  J.  E.  Rawls,  Left  End, 
J.  C.  Holladay,  Right  End,  F. 
A.  Holladay,  Quarter-Back.  J. 
P.  Lee,  Right  Half-Back,  T. 
L.  Moore,  Left  Half-Back,  W. 
H.  Young,  Full-Back. 

Tennis  still  remains  very 
popular  among  the  young  ladies 
and  our  more  delicate  young 
men. 

A  gymnasium  is  now  being 
fitted  up  on  the  third  floor  of  the 
College  Building.  This  will  be 
a  popular  resort  for  the  young 
men  during  the  wdnter  months. 
We  shall  highly  appreciate  any 
help  along  this  line.  No  college 
is  complete  without  a  good  gym- 


nasium and  a  competent  instruc- 
tor. We  regret  that  the  College 
has  not  a  gymnasium  provided 
with  suitable  apparatus  and  a 
lady  instructor,  for  the  young 
ladies  of  the  institution.  A  cer- 
tain amount  of  physical  culture 
is  beneficial  to  any  one — too 
much  is  hurtful.  Let  us  hope 
for  much  encouragement  along 
this  line. 

The  Athletic    Association  has 
suspended  its  regular    meetings, 
and  will  meet    during  the  winter 
ouly  when  called  by  the  Pres. 
Magruder. 


EXCHANGES. 


ELLA    JOHNSON. 

'The  Woftbrd  College  Journal' 
is  on  our  table.  The  article  on 
'Literary  Immortality'  is  espec- 
ially interesting  and  shows  care- 
lul  study.  We  clip  the  follow- 
ing: "Literature,  through  the 
service  it  does  to  mankind,  wins 
for  itself  an  immortal  place  in 
mankind's  gratitude  and  affec- 
tion. It  is  the  treasury  in  which 
are  kept  the  world's  best  jew^els. 

"One  of  the  most  beautiful  les- 
sons is  the  sublimity  of  unselfish- 
ness. The  history  of  literature 
is  the  history  of  unselfish,  illus- 
trious men.  Veriiy,  that  man  is. 
the  true  philanthropist,  who  de- 
votes the  energies  of  his  life  to 
the  welfare  of  his  race,  who  with 
gracious,  unstinted  hand  pours 
out,  not  so  many  dollars  and 
cents,  but  the  richer  treasures 
of  mind  and  soul  which  nature 
has  endowed  him  with  into  the 
lap  of  the  world  for  the  guid- 
ance and  benefit  of  mankind." 
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We  are  glad  to  note  the  con- 
tinued improvement  in  the  a[i- 
pearance  of  'The  Wilham  and 
Mary  College  Monthly.'  We 
feel  deeph^  interested  in  this 
magazine  from  the  fact  that  it 
comes  from  the  second  oldest 
college  in  America.  We  wish 
it  success  and  a  prosperous  ca- 
reer. 

'The  Carolinian'  is  on  oiu"  ta- 
ble, and  contains  some  well 
written  articles.  The  one  on 
'Defense  of  Prose'  is  worthy  of 
notice  and  shows  that  the  writer 
has  given  thought  to  his  sub- 
ject. The  following  is  a  part  of 
the  closing  paragraph  :  "Let  us 
conform  to  this  age  of  prose. 
Talk  in  plain,  straightforward 
language,  for  truth  is  mightiest 
when  unadorned.  Read  prose 
books  ;  thev  are  best  for  a  busy 
people.  Tell  what  you  say 
briefly  and  to  the  point.  Con- 
centrate your  energies  on  some 
laudable  undertaking,  and  what- 
ever you  essay,  go  at  it  in  dead 
earnest." 

'The  Davidson  Monthly'  con- 
tains in  last  month's  issue  sever- 
al pieces  of  merit.  This  num- 
ber also  contains  a  very  inter- 
esting article,  entitled,  'What 
]5ooks  Will  You  Read?'  It 
shows  that  too  mnch  care  can 
not  be  taken  in  the  choice  of  our 
books.  We  should  read  the 
books  that  contain  the  thoughts 
of  the  best  writers  of  the  present 
age — books  that  pertain  to  the 
present  and  future  welfare  of 
our  nation.  There  is  to-day  too 
great  a  tendency  to  live  in  the 
past. 

The  November  issue  ot  'The 
Trinity  Archive'  contains    some 


excellent  literary  matter.  A 
careful  note  of  its  contents  con- 
vinces the  reader  that  the  journ- 
al is  well  edited.  We  call  at- 
tention to  the  articles  on  'The 
Greek  and  the  Puritan,'  and 
'One  Life  Onlv/' 


Y.  W.  C.  A.  NOTES. 


ADA    HALL, 

We  fear  that  on  account  of 
our  prolonged  silence,  our 
friends  and  patrons  think  that 
we  have  allowed  our  Y,  W.  C. 
A.  to  decline.  But  not  so,  we 
re-organized  at  the  opening  of 
school  with  a  larger  membership 
than  ever  before.  It  is  true  that 
until  recently  the  girls  have  not 
been  taking  much  interest  in  the 
work.  We  seemed  to  have 
grown  luke-warm  during  the 
vacation  and  very  little  interest 
was  manifested  in  the  meetings. 
The  members  were  indifferent 
and  careless  about  their  religious 
development.  But  we  are  glad 
to  sa}'  that  since  the  week  of 
prayer,  which  was  duly  observ- 
ed by  us,  interest  has  revived, 
and  the  Association  has  again 
taken     on    new   life    and    vigor. 

Durinj;  the  last  week  we  met  in 
our  hall  every  afternoon  for  half 
an  hour,  and  never  has  the 
Spirit  seemed  to  pervade  our 
meeting  more.  Almost  every 
luke-warm  member  was  aroused 
to  a  renewed  obli^jation  and 
duty,  and  received  once  more 
the  covenant  with  God.  We 
hope  that  every  girl  at  our  col- 
lege has  been  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  we  are  here  for  spir- 
itual,    as     well      as      intellect- 
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ual  development,  and  that  eveiy 
one  will  grasp  the  opportunity 
afforded  in  the  religiotis  world 
while  in  college.  We  are  glad 
to  say  that  the  world  has  be- 
come sufliciently  enlightened  to 
do  away  with  the  erroneous 
idea  that  religion  is  an  impossi- 
bility in  a  college.  We  are 
here  to  fit  and  qualif}^  ourselves 
for^life,  to  undergo  a  discipline 
that  will  enable  us  better  to 
fight  the  battles  of  life.  And  is 
not  religion  essential  to  success? 
Every  one  must  admit  this.  We 
build  our  characters  to  a  great 
extent  while  in  school.  We  are 
more  easily  impressed  than  we 
are  later  on  in  life.  Then,  when 
is  a  better  time  for  developing 
the  spiritual  nature  than  at  this 
formi-tive  period?  When  we 
launch  out  on  the  sea  ot  life,  if 
vVe  are  lacking  in  religion  we 
are  not  prepared  to  battle  with 
the  world,  and  we  fall  short  of 
what  God  intended  us  to  be  and 
do. 

Some  ma}'  say  that  after  we 
acquire  •  an  education,  there 
is  plenty  of  time  then  to  look  to 
our  spiritual  welfare,  l^ut  this 
is  a  sadly  mistaken  idea.  After 
we  come  from  under  the  influ- 
ence of  our  college  training  and 


discipline,  we  are  surrounded 
nearly  at  all  times  by  tempta- 
tions, and  if  we  have  not  some- 
thing to  sustain  us,  we  will  more 
easily  fall  a  prey  to  them. 

We  ask  an  interest  in  the 
prayers  of  all  our  friends  that 
we  ma}^  have  a  flourishing  Y. 
W.  C.  A.,  and  that  we  ma}^ 
grow  in  religious,  fervor  and 
Christian  piety,  as  well  as  in 
intellectual  attainments  and 
mental  acquirements. 

CHRISTMAS     HOLLIDAY      RATES. 


The  Southern  Railwa}^  will 
sell  Holliday  Excursion  tickets 
at  rate  of  four  cents  per  mile  one 
way,  for  the  round  trip  for  dis- 
tances of  three  hundred  miles  or 
less.  These  tickets  will  be  sold 
to  students  on  Dec.  15th  to  21st 
inclusive  good  to  retin^n  until 
Jan.  3rd,  upon  presentation,  to 
ticket-agent  of  certificate  sign- 
ed by  principal  or  superinten- 
dent. Tickets  will  also  be  sold 
Dec.  22nd  to  25th  and  Dec.  29th 
to  Jan.  I  St  good  until  Jan.  3rd, 
on  which  dates  no  certificate  will 
be  required.  For  any  futher  in- 
formation, address, 

Chas.  L.  Hopkins. 
Trav.  Pass.  Ao-et. 


YORK,  EDWARDS  .t  CO., 

DEALERS  IX 

DRY  GOODS, 

GROCERIES, 

STATIONARIES, 

CONFECTIONARIES, 

TOILET  ARTICLES, 

DRUGS  A  SPECIALTY. 

Elon  College,  N.  V. 

'  THE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NOR.  CAROLINA 

Oilers  :i  tlioroii^ii,  ij;t'neral,  or  professional  education,  according 
lo  the  best  methods,  in  four  general  courses  ;  six  brief  courses,  and 
professional  courses  in  law,  medicine  and  engineering.  Tuition 
^60  a  year,  total  expenses  need  not  exceed  $250.  400  students,  25 
teachers,  7  scientific  labratories,  35,000  \olumes,  gymnasium,  ath- 
letic grounds.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  bath-rooms  free  to  all  students. 

Address.  PRESIDENT  WINSTON,     -     Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
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All  work  furnished  with  greatest  care.     Ask  for  Club  Prices. 

Guarantee  to  linish  and  deliver  ever}'  week. 

15URLINGTON,  N.  C. 

We  Have  in  Stock  and  to  Arrive,  a  Fine  Line  of 

DRY  GOODS,  SHOES,  GROCERIES,  &c. 

The  above  will  be  sold  cheap  toi"  cash  or  barter. 
You  will  fmd  us  in  the  house  formerly  occupied  bv  C.  A.  15oon. 
RemcMnber  the  place,  and  when  in  town  give  us  a  call. 
^'ours  to  please, 

T.  G.  1^0  WK.  &  CO 

J.  TR.  Meljaiie  s^iiosmi.n. 

Elon  Collei^e,  N.  C. 


GOiBLETE  :;  STIOOK 


We  are  receiving  our  Fall  Stock  of  Clothing  Hats,  Fiirnish- 
ing"  Good.  We  have  just  returned  from  the  Northern  Markets 
where  we  spent  about  two  weeks  in  selecting  our  stock,  and  we 
have  bought  goods  at  the 

Very  Lowest  Cash  Prices 

and  expect  to  give  our  customers  the  benelit  of  these  Low  Prices. 

We  have  sold  our  Spiins  ;nid  Sninmer  Goods  down  very  close,  so  our  stock  this  fall 
will  h(!  a  Coniiilctc  New  Stock.  Wc  can  i-liow  you  all  the  latest  styles  hi  Men's,  Boys,  and 
Children's Clothin<r,  Hats  .ind  Other  Goods,  carried  in  onr  lino. 

W«  3^*  WS^mkMm^  manager. 

2-,o  S.  Elm  St.,   GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 


Is  the  Place  to  Buy  Your  Shoes.     The  onlv  Regular  Shoe  Store 

in  the  cit^'. 

Ladies'  and  Gents'   FINE  SHOES   Our  Specialty.     Gym- 

nasiumShoes  carried  in  stock.      Special  inducements 

to  School  Girls  and  Young  Men  in  College. 

Repairing  done  neath'  and  promptly   at  Lowest  Prices. 

216  South  Elm  Street,     GREEMSBORO,    N.  C. 


Our  line  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Dress  Goods  is  unsurpassed 
Our  Triniming,^he  latest  Style.  Prices  lowest  ever  offered.  Our 
line  of  MillineiT  bas  no  rivals.  Our  trimmer  is  from  the  North. 
She  is  perfectly  familiar  with  the  latest  Styles  and  Patterns.  Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed.  Remember  us,  ladies,  when  you  w^ant 
hats.  We  are  still  headquarters  for  Hats  and  Clothing.  Our 
Coats,  Shoes,  Glassware,  Crockery,  Trunks,  V^alises,  Furniture, 
all  kinds.  Hardware,  Staple  and  Fancy  Groceries,  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Fruits.     Give  us  a  call  and  w^e  will  save  you  monev. 

JOS.    A..   ISELEY   &   BFiO. 

BURLINGTON,  N.  C. 


HEW  pm 

NEW  TYPE! 


We    have     just   received    direct 
from  the  manufacturers 

With  these  advantaji^es,  and  with 

experience  to   back  us.   we 

are  enabled  to  down  all 

competition   in   the 

JOB  PRINTING 

business.  Anv  size,  shape,  or 
class  of  work  done  as  neat  and 
CHEAPER  than  )'ou  can  have 
it  done  elsewhere.  Try  and  be 
convinced. 

HAWKINS  &    WORKMAN. 
1>lklin(;tc>x. 


IN  DEMAND! 
Are  Low  Prices! 

We  are  now  fully  prepared  to 
meet  this  demand  with  im- 
mense lines  of  CLOTHING 
and  DRV  GOODS. 

CLOTHING! 

We  have  the  largest  stock, 
latest  styles,  and  lowest 
prices.  'MENS'  FINE 
SHOES,  H.\TS  and 
GENTS'  FURNISHINGS. 
Our  DRY  GOODS  STORE 
is  still  headquarters  for 
fashionable  DRESS  GOODS, 
WRAPS,  SILKS,  NOTIONS, 
SHOES,  &c.     Remember 
our  two  Stores  Main  nnd 
I'^ront  Streets. 

n.  A.  SELLARS  &  SON. 

BUKLINGTO-V. 


Southern  Railway 

THE  GP.LAT  TRUNK  LINE 


BETWEEN  THE 

NOKTH, SOUTH 

EAST  and  WEST. 

<  )pernte>  three  passenger  trains  daily  to 

mmm.  umm,  ttu- 

|ef  fosk  and  fmi^  Inl 

Three  passenger  trains  daily  fur 

Atlanta,  Birmingham,  Memphis, 

Chattanooga,    Montgomery 

Mobile,  New    Orleans, 

and    Points    South 

and     West. 

THE  SHORT  LINE  TO  FLORIDA. 

Thronuh  trains  and  Pullman  Palace  Sleep- 
in;;- cars  toColunihia,  Augusta,  Savannah, 
•Tacksiinvillc  and  Tampa  without  change. 

file  I asliington  aail  Joiit|-||e?i  Ifij'Mi 

LIMITED. 

This  train  is  composed  entirely  of  Pullman 
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your  succcess  assured.  Price  ^I.IK),  post- 
puid.  Send  for  circular.  JlKMuKV  TAB- 
LET CO.,  114  oTll  Ayj:„  N.  Y. 
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act  gently  but  promptly  upon  the  kidneys,  V. 
intestines  ;  cleani:e  the  system  effectually  ;  di 


•,  stomac. 
;1  coles,  hc:;:- 
aches  and  fevers  ;  cure  habitual  constipation,  n:aking  enemas 
unnecessar}'.  Arj  acceptable  to  the  stomach  and  truly  bcp.c- 
ficial  in  effects.  A  single  Tabtle  t::ken  after  the  evening  meal, 
or  just  before  retiring,  or,  bettor  still,  at  the  moment  v/hen  the 
first  indication  is  noted  of  an  approaching  cold,  headache,  any 
symptom  of  indigestion  or  depression  of  spirits,  will  remove 

the  whole  difficulty  in  an  hour 
without  the  patient  being  con- 
scious cf  any  other  than  a  slightly 
warming  effect,  and  that  the  ex- 
pected illness  failed  to  material- 
ize or  has  disappeared. 

Disease  commonly  comes  on 
with  slight  symptoms,  which  when 
neglected  increase  in  extent  and 
gradually  grow  dangerous. 

"''or^nJfre/tio"  ""'"''''  ^''''r''"  ""^^  RIPANS  TABULFS 
"  'rDt'rdileTLverf '?*'"; ".''"!  '^^'^  RIPANS  TABULFS 

If  your  Complexion   is  Sallow,  or   you  tvKK    R  1  P  A  V  <^    TARI  II   F  <s 
suffer  Distress  after  Eating,       .        .    ^1!:^    1 V 1 1   rVlN,^      irVDl^l.KO 

'^"o?"hrst:S\"'.""  °''"'"!  ''^^  RIPANS  TABULFS 

Ripaus  Tabulcs  Rcirnlatc  ihc  System  and  Preserve  the  Health. 

EASY  TO  TAKE,  QUICK  TO  ACT. 

SAVE  MANY  A  DOCTOR'S  BILL. 

May  lip  nrdcrcfl  through  nearest  Dniy.ci^t  f>r  sent  by 
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AKE  II 

A  COMPLETE  M 

MEDICINE  CHEST  |} 

AM)  SMOCI.r)  HE  k-KPT  F'lK  W 

USE  IN  KVEUV  FAMII.V.  \\ 


Kox  Ci  viah),  75  cents. 
For  free  samples  address 


mail  on  receipt  of  price 
age  (4  lM>xes),  $ 

THE    RIPANS   CHEMICAL  CO., 
10  SPRUCE  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
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4 — POS-TI V-L  Y-^13. 

F(»ar  \v(;oks  by  our  iiioUkkI  of  tL-juhiii!;  bDok-kicpinj;  iso«iiial  to  twelve  wi-cUs  liy  tlic  old 
Ptyle.  Po'itions  {ruariintciMl  iin(lt;r  ciTtnin  coiulitions.  (^)tir  "free"  5fi  iind  HO  tjji;(^  <'atn- 
lopiits  will  ixpliiin  "nil."  Sfiul  for  them— l)riiii;^lioii's  Business  Collei,'c  and  SHiool  of 
Ti'Ic'jrraiiliy,  — Nashville,  Tonii.  ♦ 

Cheap  hoard.     No  vaeatioii.     Kiiter  any  time.      Address, 

J.  V.  DitAi  (iiiox,  Na-liville,  Teiin. 
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FINE  CLOTPIINa ! 

Latest  Styles  at  Lowest  Prices. 

We  are  strictly  in  it  tliis  season.  Everyone  knows  the  time  to  buy  goods  clie;ip 
from  large  man ii fact luers  is  late  in  tlie  season  when  th.'y  have  small  lots,  and  fhis 
is  an  exception  of  all  previous  seasons  as  the  tarifi"  bill  has  passed  and  FRh^K 
wool.  MKAN8  CUEAP  CLOTHING.  1  have  just  been  in  tiie  Northern  .1  ak- 
ets  wiih  the  Uash  and  we  struck  big  luck,  bought  goods  for  25  per  cent  less  than 
ihy  could  be  bought  for  at  the  first  of  the  season.  Then  you  know  the  latest  Fall 
aned  Winter  styles  are  not  out  in  the  1;  r,;e  cities  befoie  September,  so  you  see  we 
bought  the  goods  of  the  latest  styles,  and  we  can  save  you  from  20  to  25  per  cent 
on  every  dollar's  worth  of  goods  you  buy.  It  is  f;  scuttled  fact  that  we  are  head- 
quarters for  Clothing,  Hats,  Neckwear,  Underwe;ir,  Umbrellas,  Fine  Dress 
JSIiirts,  and  in  f.-.ct  everything  you  want.  All  we  ask  is  to  drop  in  and  give  us  a 
look  and  the  CIOODH  and  PRICES  will  TALK  for  THEMSELVP^S. 

Suits  Made  to  Order  on  ^hort  Notice  ! 

WE  HAVE  THE  LARGEST  AND 

FINEST  STOCK  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Veiy  Respecltiilly, 

C  M  VA.N"S  TORY  &  CO 

The  Leading-  CIothiei\s,  Hatters,  and  Gents' 

Furnishers  of  GreeiLsboro,  N.  C. 

Salesmen: — Chas.  E.  Moore,  Chas.  H.  McKniglil,  Chas.  Lind- 
say, C.  M.  Vanstory,  P.  V.  Carter,  Dolph  Moses.  ^ 

New  Store,  238  South  Elm  Street. 

t^ST'     All  Elon  College  Professors  and  Students  are  request- 
ed to  make  our  store  their  home  when 
in  Greensboro. 
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LOCATED  ON  THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  R.  R.  IN  ALAMANCE 

COUNTY,  N  C. 

ELEGANT  NEW  BUILDINGS.  '^ 

LARGE  AND  INCREASING  PATRONAGE. 
BOTH  SEXES. 

FACULTY  OF  TWELVE  MEMBERS. 


'"Jurriculum  Equal  of  Male  Colleges:    Academic  Depwtrneut,  Music 
Art,  Commercial. 

MORALS  OF  STUDENTS  UNSURPASSED. 

Opens  September  6,  1894. 

For  further  iuformatiou  or  Catalogue  Apply  to 

Eloii  CoUesce,  IST.  O 
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FREE  WOOL! 

FINE  OLOTPIING ! 

Latest  styles  at  Lowest  Prices. 

We  are  strictly  in  it  this  season.  Everyone  knows  the  time  to  buy  goofls  cheap 
from  large  manufacturers  is  late  in  the  season  when  th.^y  have  small  lots,  and  this 
is  an  exception  of  all  previous  seasons  as  the  tarift"  bill  has  passed  and  FREE 
WOOL  MEANS  CHEAP  CLOTHING.  I  have  just  been  in  the  Northern  mark- 
ets with  the  Cash  and  we  struck  big  luck,  bought  goods  for  25  per  cent  less  .than 
tliy  could  be  bought  for  at  the  first  of  the  season.  Then  you  know  the  fatesrFall 
aued  Winter  styles  are  not  out  in  the  1;  r^e  cities  befoie  September,  so  you  gee  'we 
bought  the  goods  of  the  latest  styles,  and  we  can  save  you  from  20  to  25  per  cent 
on  every  dollar's  worth  of  goods  you  buy.  It  is  a  settled  fact  that  we  are  head- 
quarters for  Clothing,  Hats,  Neckwear,  Underwear,  Umbrellas,  Fine  Dress 
Shirts,  and  in  fact  everything  you  want.  All  we  ask  is  to  drop  in  and  give  us  a 
look  and  the  GOODS  and  PRICES  will  TALK  for  THEMSELVIiS. 

Suits  Made  to  Order  on  Short  Notice  ! 

WE  HAVE  THE  LARGEST  AND 

FINEST  STOCK  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Very  Respectfully, 

C  M  VANS  TORY  &«0 

The  Leading  Clothiers,  Hatters,  and  Gents' 

Furnishers  of  Green sb'0l"O,  N.*  C. 

Salesmen: — Chas.  E.  Moore,  Chas.  H.  McKnight,  Chas.  Lind- 
say, C.  M.  Vanstory,  P.  V.  Carter,  Dolph  Moses. 

New  Store,  238  South  Elin  Street. 

All  Elon  College  Professors  and  Students  are  request- 
ed to  make  our  store  their  home  when 
in  Greensboro. 
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THE  PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  THE  SOUTHERN 
FARMER:  THE  CAUSES  AND  REM- 
EDIES FOR  THE  SAME. 


There  is  no  one  who  has  failed 
to  notice  the  gloom  and  dejec- 
tion that  overshadows  the  coun- 
tenance of  almost  every  South- 
ern farmer.  The  cr)^  of  "hard 
times"  has  been  heard  through- 
out the  land  for  years,  but  at  no 
time  has  that  cry  been  louder,  or 
has  it  been  uttered  by  more 
voices,  than  at  present.  The 
majority  of  farmers  are  in  debt, 
but  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
them  to  cancel  these  debts. 
Many  farms  are  now  under  a 
mo'tgage,  while  m.iiiy  once 
bright  and  hi'ppy  homes  have 
been  taken  frjm  their  owners — 
the  mortgages  have  been  fore- 
closed. The  creditors  were 
compelled    to    receive   payment. 


and  there  was  no  other  alterna- 
tive save  to  take  the  home,  the 
only  possession  of  an  honest  and 
once  prosperous  family,  and 
leave  the  silver-haired  father  and 
mother,  with  the  children,  to  be- 
come hirelings.  In  some  places 
the  farm-houses  are  deserted, 
and  the  occupants  ilock  to  the 
towns  and  cities.  Those  who 
still  hold  their  homesteads  are  so 
linancially  embarrassed  that  they 
have  no  longer  the  means  to 
beautify  their  homes,  but  time 
and  tempest  continuall}^  make 
the  houses  and  surroundings  look 
more  desolate  from  year  to  year. 
They  who  once  ranked  socially 
among  the  elite  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts,  who  were  ignorant  of  the 
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want  of  money,  who  were  able 
to  keep  their  children  in  school 
from  eight  to  ten  months  in  the 
3^ear,  who  when  called  upon  to 
contribute  to  charitable  purposes 
never  failed  to  giveof  their  abun- 
dance, the}'  who  for  the  greater 
part  of  their  life  never  knew 
what  it  was  to  owe  a  penny, — it 
is  such  as  these  who  are  now  so 
dejected,  who  seem  to  have  al- 
most despairedof  ever  being  able 
to  overcome  the  financial  obsta- 
cles, upon  whose  faces  care  and 
anxiety  have  made  deeper  fur- 
rows in  one  sleepless  night  than 
time  would  make  in  a  year,  and 
to  whom  lile  seems  but  a  bitter, 
weary  thing. 

One  can  scarcely  suppress  the 
tears  as  he  listens  to  the  venera- 
ble old  farmer — he  who  has  done 
so  much  for  his  community  and 
his  fellow-men — tell  of  the  weary 
nights  in  which  the  eyes  bareh^ 
closed  tor  pondering  and  plan- 
ning how  to  pay  his  debts,  edu- 
cate his  children,  and  sustain 
the  honor  of  his  family.  Often- 
times the  goddess  of  Dreamland 
— like  the  god  of  the  priests  of 
Baal — seems  to  be  deaf  to  his 
cry,  or  to  have  gone  on  a  pil- 
grimage. 

In  many  a  home  the  mother 
who  once  had  hired  help,  now,  in 
order  to  share  her  husband's  bur- 
dens, even  though  old  age  renders 
her  unequal  to  the  task,  yet  in  her 
nobleness  and  faithfulness  to  the 
man  she  loved  in  better  days, 
takes  upon  herself  the  work  of 
the  servants  ;  and  though  the 
farmer  insists  that  she  shall  have 
hired  help,  she  will  not  accept  it, 
but  feels  that  while  life  lasts  she 


must  be  a  help-meet  to  him.  If 
you  are  inclined  to  think  this 
only  a  fancy  picture,  visit,  if  you 
will,  the  various  farm-houses,  be- 
come intimate  with  the  occu- 
pants, let  them  feel  that  you 
sympathize  with  them,  and  then 
you  will  listen  only  a  little  while 
to  their  tale  of  care  and  misfor- 
tune before  you  will  realize  that 
it  is  no  fancy  painting,  but  one 
of  sternest  reality. 

Seeing  the  present  condition 
of  the  farmer  to  be  thus,  the  ques- 
tion necessarily  arises  as  to  the 
cause  of  this  financial  depres- 
sion. There  is  evidently  some- 
thing wrong,  and  distressing^' 
so.  It  appears  that  the  causes 
are  many  and  of  various  kinds. 
The  farmer  seems  somewhat  in 
error,  while  the  millionaire  and 
the  Government  are  also  in  the 
wrong.  And  first,  let  us  notice 
wherein  the  farmer  himself  is  to 
blame. 

Our  first  censure  is  that  he  has 
failed  to  use  sufficient  fore- 
thought and  far-sightedness. 
When  Southern  farmers  learned 
that  they  could  buy  meat  cheaper 
than  they  could  raise  and  sell  it, 
they  thought  that  they  could 
raise  cotton  and  buy  their  meat, 
and  thus  be  the  gainers.  As 
some  one  has  remarked,  "they 
had  their  smoke-house  in  the 
West."  But  the  price  of  cotton 
has  fallen,  they  have  accumulat- 
ed debts  for  the  bacon,  and  now 
after  the  debts  have  been  made 
and  many  homes  mortgaged, 
they  see  their  mistake.  And  it 
has  been  the  same  way  with 
other  farm  products.  The  farm- 
er put  all  his  work   and  time  on 
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the  "money  crop,"  as  he  termed 
it,  and  seemed  forgetful  that  he 
really  needed  less  of  the  money 
crop  than  any  other  kind.  The 
food  crop  is  what  he  most  needs, 
for  what  the  farmer  expends  for 
other  things  than  those  consumed 
at  the  table  is  but  very  small  in 
comparison  to  the  food  bill.  Had 
cotton  always  remained  at  fifteen 
or  twenty  dollars  a  hundred, 
then  could  he  have  better  afford- 
ed to  plant  the  greater  part  of  the 
acreage  in  cotton  ;  but  it  were 
useless  to  say  that  it  didn't  do  it. 

Again,  the  farmer  instead 
of  making  his  own  fertilizers 
bought  guano  of  but  little  value 
at  a  large  price.  And  in  many 
instances  when  the  cotton  had 
been  gathered  it  look  nearly  all 
to  pay  the  guano  bill.  And  this 
briugs  us  to  the  farmer's  igno- 
rance of  the  soil,  and  of  the 
chemical  constituents  necessary 
to  make  it  fertile. 

Surely  no  one  needs  to  know 
the  elements  of  the  soil,  and  how 
to  supply  the  chemicals  that  are 
lacking  and  that  are  so  necessary 
to  certain  kinds  of  vegetation,  as 
the  farmer ;  and  3'et  he  is  the 
very  man  who  knows  least  about 
it.  The  wonder  seems  to  be  that 
he  has  been  as  successful  as  he 
has,  when  he  is  so  deficient 
in  such  essential  knowledge. 
How  on  earth,  when  he  does  not 
know  what  the  land  and  plant 
require,  does  he  know  what 
kind  of  fertilizer  to  buy?  Noth- 
ing seems  more  foolish  than  the 
idea  of  one  guano  being  adapted 
to  all  soils  and  to  all  products. 
V'ery  ]irobably  in  a  majority  of 
cases  the  guano  renders  the  land 


less  fertile,  and  even  kills  it. 

On  nearly  all  the  plantations, 
there  may  be  seen  field  after 
field  of  cotton,  the  stalks  so  little 
and  spindling  that  it  looks  as  if 
it  would  take  five  or  ten  acres  to 
yield  one  bale.  This,  again,  is 
an  evidence  of  the  farmer's  igno- 
rance— but  this  time,  of  political 
economv.  Certainly  he  ought 
to  know  that  if  he  would  put  all 
the  fertilizers  on  one  acre  and 
make  it  produce  a  bale  that  he 
would  save  much  time  and  labor, 
for  it  takes  as  much  plowing  and 
hoein<x  for  an  acre  of  cotton  on 
poor  land  tiiat  yields  so  little,  as 
it  does  on  ricli  land  that  yields 
abundantly,  while  the  harvest- 
ing is  about  the  same  in  each  in- 
stance. If  the  farmer  would 
plant  more  of  the  food  products, 
less  cotton,  make  his  own  fertil- 
izers, and  raise  his  own  pork  and 
beef,  he  would  find  himself 
much  more  independent,  and  less 
encumbered  with  so  many  debts. 

Again,  many  tarmers  spend 
more  for  luxuries  than  is  neces- 
sary, and  especially  do  some 
spend  too  mucii  for  whiskey  and 
tobacco.  It  is  said  that  the  labor- 
ing classes  now  spend  $600,000,- 
000  annually  in  saloons.  And  it 
is  a  fact  that  some  actually 
spend  their  shillings  for  tobacco 
and  whiskey  ^hen  they  have  not 
sufficient  food  or  clothing. 

The  present  credit  financial 
system  serves  to  make  worse  the 
farmer's  condition.  One  will 
often  buy  more  on  a  credit  than 
he  would  for  cash.  In  many  in- 
stances fartners  have  bought  on 
a  credit  during  the  spring  and 
summer,  and  then  at  the  close  of 
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the  fall  it  has  taken  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  all  his  harvest  to  pay  up 
his  debts. 

The  Southern  farmer  is  sadly 
deficient  in  educational  acquire- 
ments. He  is  incapable  of  judi- 
ciously transacting  his  business 
affairs,  and  may  thus  be  defraud- 
ed by  money-seekers.  His  lack 
of  education  unfits  him  to  fill 
public  offices,  and  for  this  reason 
he  is  oppressed  by  being  under 
legislation  controlled  by  men 
who  have  no  interest  in  the 
farmer,  save  as  they  can  increase 
their  own  wealth  at  his  expense. 
It  is  said  that  our  late  Congress- 
es have  not  contained  enough 
farmers  from  the  Northern  States 
to  constitute  the  Committees  on 
Agriculture,  and  that  our  nation- 
al law-makers  have  known  so 
little  about  what  would  promote 
the  prosper.'ty  ot  farmers  that 
they  have  favored  measures  that 
have  greatly  injured  agriculture. 

Another  cause  of  depression  is 
unjust  and  heavy  taxation.  Of- 
ten when  the  farmer  has  made  a 
short  crop  it  has  taken  such  a 
proportion  of  the  net  proceeds  to 
pay  his  taxes  as  would  be  start- 
ling to  many  of  the  wealthier  cit- 
izens. Were  the  taxes  equita- 
able  and  necessary  it  would  be 
ditTerent,  but  when,  for  example, 
the  people  are  taxed  to  support 
so  many  pensioners,  some  of 
whom  probably  never  witnessed 
a  battle,  then  it  is  time  for  the 
oppressed  to  clamor  forth.  In 
the  Treasury  vaults.  May  ist,'9i, 
there  was  nearly  $281,000,000  in 
gold  coin  and  bullion,  i'ud  $387,- 
000,000  in  silver  coin  and  bid- 
lion.     And  it  is  a  shame  for  the 


Government  to  tax  its  people  so 
heavily  when  the  vaults  are  so 
replete,  even  to  almost  bursting 
open. 

In  connection  with  this  may  be 
noticed  the  high  protective  tar- 
iff. The  people  are  well  aware 
of  how  unjustly  they  have  been 
treated  by  manufacturers  and 
those  who  think  only  ot  selfish 
ends,  and  are  willing  to  impov- 
erish the  many  for  the  enriching 
of  the  few.  The  arguments  of 
protectionists  are  weak,  and  only 
of  weight  among  the  less  edu- 
cated. It  was  a  dastardly  act 
when  a  tariff  was  put  on  tin  to 
protect  the  tin  industry  of  the 
Union  and  at  the  same  time  not 
a  pound  of  tin  being  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  States, 

Another  source  of  evil  to  the 
agriculturist  is  the  exorbitant 
transportation  rates.  Although 
his  produce  ma}/  be  fairly  plenti- 
iul,  yet  by  the  time  such  high 
charges  are  paid  for  transporta- 
tion the  net  income  is  very  ma- 
terially decreased.  And  when 
he  sells  to  buyers  within  wagon- 
reach  of  his  farm,  of  course  they 
have  to  reckon  the  cost  of  ship- 
ment and  pay  accordingly,  and 
thus  the  price  of  his  produce  is 
grievously  low. 

Speculation  also  greatly  di- 
minishes the  prices  of  the  farm- 
er's products.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  this  influences  the  mar- 
ket more  than  any  other  one 
thino;.  Indeed  it  is  one  of  the 
most  harmful  at^d  abominable 
evils  that  infest  our  country. 
The  harm  that  the  millionaire 
can  do  in  a  few  weeks  is  scarce- 
ly conceivable.  Sometimes  wick- 
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ed  billionaires  withdraw  their 
monev  from  prodnction,  and 
when  the  siipplv,  owing  to  mono- 
metallism, is  already  limited,  it 
is  not  strange  that  financial  dis- 
tress weighs  down  the  agricultu- 
ral classes. 

And  now  having  noticed  the 
present  condition  of  the  South- 
ern farmer  and  its  causes,  it  re- 
mains to  set  forth,  if  possible, 
remedies  for  the  same.  As  the 
causes  as  above  given  suggest 
the  prevention  or  ciire  for  the 
disease,  only  a  few  points  need 
to  be  amplified.  In  many  ways 
the  farmer  can  serve  to  better 
his  own  condition.  lie  can  as- 
suredly use  more  forethought 
and  far-sightedness  than  he  has 
heretofore.  He  can  raise  more 
ot  tlie  products  necessary  for 
home-consumption,  and  put  few- 
er expenditures  on  the  "'money 
crop."  This  will  very  consider- 
ably lessen  his  expenses  and  pre- 
vent his  getting  further  in  debt. 
He  can  use  less  tobacco  and 
whiskey,  and  spend  his  money 
for  something  more  needtul  and 
useful.  If  he  would  reduce  the 
cotton  acreage  no  doubt  it  would 
be  greatly  to  his  interest.  He 
could  certainly  make  better  cot- 
ton at  less  cost,  and  besides,  the 
market  would  not  be  overrun. 

Next,  the  farmer  can  belter 
educate  himself,  and  thus  know 
how  to  farm  on  scientific  princi- 
ples. He  can  make  himself  a 
learned  economist.  By  his  knowl- 
edge he  will  be  able  to  defy  the 
oppre.ssi(jn  of  the  money-seekers, 
the  vile  rogues  who  cheat  and 
defraud  the  pdor  and  ignorant. 
He    can    make    himself  a    well- 


rounded  man,  one  educated 
along  many  lines,  which  is  al- 
ways profitable,  though  he  fol- 
low one  special  line.  If  he  will 
make  himself  competent  he  can 
be  elected  to  the  various  offices, 
and  thus  enact  such  laws  as  will 
be  for  the  good  and  advance- 
ment of  the  agricultural  classes. 
If  law-makers  could  be  elected 
who  would  bring  about  some 
means  to  abolish  monopolies  and 
prevent  speculation,  no  small 
amount  of  benefit  would  come  to 
the  farmer. 

Another  ihing  that  would  en- 
hance the  net  value  of  products 
and  bring  about  lawful  rights 
and  privileges,  is  the  ownership 
of  all  the  railroads,  telegraph, 
and  telephones  by  the  gover- 
mt;nt. 

Some  writers  are  agitating  the 
question  of  taxation  only  upon 
the  value  of  land.  A  gentle- 
man from  New  York  says  :"  The 
single  tax  would  take  the  weight 
of  taxation  ofl'  of  the  agricultural 
districts  where  land  has  little  or 
no  value,  irrespective  of  improve- 
ment, and  put  it  on  towns  and 
cities  where  bare  land  rises  to 
the  value  of  millions  of  dollars 
per  acre  ;  and  it  would  also  dis- 
pense with  a  multiplicity  of  taxes 
and  horde  of  tax  gathers,  sim- 
plify government,  and  greatly 
reduce  its  cost,  and  would  make 
the  holding  of  land  unprofitable 
unless  cultivated,  and  thus  taxa- 
tion would  be  far  more  just  and 
equal  than  at  present." 

Many  statesmen  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  free-coinage  of 
silver  would  very  much  benefit 
the  farmer.     It  evidently  would 
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help  him  pay  his  debts  and 
would  put  more  money  into  his 
pockets.  As  to  the  lawlulness 
ot  this,  it  will  be  left  to  more 
competent  judges.  From  an  ar- 
ticle on  free  coinage  by  Wm.  M. 
Stewart  is  clipped  the  following  : 

"It  is  a  curious  tact  that  the 
average  price  of  wheat  for  the 
last  twenty-iive  years  has  been 
equal  to  the  value  of  37 ingrains 
of  pure  silver,  the  amount  con- 
tained in  the  standard  dollar. 
This  was  the  case  when  silver 
fell  to  89  cents  an  ounce  and 
also  when  it  rose  in  1891  to 
$1.21.  Free  coinage  would 
make  the  silver  bullion  in  the 
standard  dollar  worth  ^1.29  an 
ounce,  and  would  enhance  the 
value  ot  farm  products  in  an 
equal  proportion.  It  would  also 
enlarge  the  metallic  basis,  and 
place  the  fabric  of  crdit  which 
is  now  tottering,  on  a  solid  foun- 
dation. It  would  stop  contrac- 
tion, furnish  more  money,  revive 
business  and  secure  prosperity." 

Lastly,  there  can  be  no  better 
and  suri^r  remedy  for  the  present 
financial  depression  than  the 
full  and  fervid  co-operation  of 
all  agriculturists.  An  unlimited 
ammnt  of  good  might  be  gain- 
ed by  the  farmers'  co-operating 
in  all  their  business  relations. 
Let  them  have  a  sub-treasury 
and  not  be  compelled  to  sell  at 
once  even  though  at  half  value, 
let  them  manufacture  their  own 
fertilizers  and  farm  implements, 
and  let  them  have  their  united 
and  powerful  voice  in  the  Senate, 
and  soon  great  benefit  will  be 
^derived.       Many      farmers     are 


awakening  along  this  line  and 
the  Farmers  Alliance  is  the  re- 
sult. There  is  a  oossibility  of 
the  Alliance  making  itself  widly 
and  deeply  felt :  They  say,  "The 
prime  object  of  this  association 
is  to  better  the  condition  of  the 
farmers  of  America,  mentally, 
morally,  and  financiall}-,  to  sup- 
press personal,  sectional  and  na- 
tional prejudices,  all  unhealth- 
ful  rivalry  and  selfish  ambition, 
to  return  to  principles  on  which 
the  government  was  founded, 
by  adhering  to  the  doctrine  of 
equal  rights  and  equal  chances 
to  all  and  special  privileges  to 
none  ;  to  educate  and  commingle 
with  those  of  the  sam.e  calling, 
to  the  end  that  country  life  may 
become  less  lonely  and  more 
social,  to  assist  the  weak  with 
the  strength  of  the  strong,  there- 
by rendering  the  whole  body 
more  able  to  assist ;  and  bequeath 
to  posterity  conditions  that  will 
enable  them,  as  honest,  intelli- 
gent, industrious  producers  to 
cope  successfully  with  the  ex- 
ploiting classes  of  middle  men." 
Let  all  farmers  awaken  to  a 
true  sense  of  t'n-ir  needs  and 
hasten  to  eduf.ue  themselves,  to 
bring  about  Ijclter  legislation,  to 
unite  themselves  in  one  solid 
phalanx  and  defv  outrageous 
aggression  :  and  soon  the  appall- 
ing cloud  of  financial  depression 
which  now  rages  with  cyclonic 
fury  over  the  home  and  hearts  of 
oar  Southern  farmers,  will  break 
away,  and  bright  rays  of  plenty 
and  prosperity  wall  light  up  our 
Southland,  and  content  and  hap- 
piness will  reign  supreme. 

A  Farmer's  Daughter. 
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IS    LUXURY   DETRIMENTAL   TO    PROGRESS? 


The  question  (if  the  leLritimacy 
or  the  iile<^itimacy,  the  utility  or 
the  harmtuhiess  of  luxury,  is 
one  that  confronts  us  every  day. 
The  moralist  claims  that  it  be- 
longs solely  to  him.  While  at 
the  same  time  the  economist 
claims  his  share  in  its  discus- 
sion. In  order  to  form  our  opin- 
ions and  arrive  at  onr conclusions 
sensibly,  we  must  Hrst  view  the 
question  from  every  stand  point. 

One  of  the  prime  causes  of  so 
much  discussion  upon  this  sub- 
ject is  that  there  are  so  many 
different  interpretation  puts  upon 
the  w©rd  luxurv.  Many  blame 
and  others  praise  it  who  do  not 
comprehend  it  in  the  same  light. 

If  we  consult  a  lexicon  we 
will  tind  under  the  word  several 
different  meanings.  I'he  detini- 
tions  are  quoted  very  loosely 
and  vaguely.  They  do  not  ex- 
press the  general  acceptance  of 
the  term.  What  is  considered 
luxury  at  one  time,  is  not  so  re- 
garded at  another.  What  was 
luxury  in  (jne  age  vvas  not  in  an- 
other. To  the  Indian  who  lived 
upon  this  continent  before  Eng- 
lish settlers  inhabited  our  shores, 
the  simple  furnishings  of  a  day 
laborer  would  be  objects  of  real 
luxury  ;  while,  if  he  shi^uld  be 
introduced  into  the  modern 
home  of  a  person  who  had  an 
income  of  live  or  six  thousand 
dollars,  he  would  stand  stricken 
with  awe. 

Industrial  progress  brings 
such  objects  into  common  use  as 
in  former  times  were  considered 
as    luxuries.     Our      forefathers 


looked  upon  such  things  as  cof- 
fee and  sugar  in  this  light. 
Window-panes  for  a  long  time, 
could  onl}'  be  aflbrded  b}'  the 
most  wealthv,  while  carpets, 
curtains  and  the  necessary  fur- 
nishings of  a  modern  home  are 
of  a  later  date  ;  what  w^as  once 
considered  as  a  mere  trifle  is 
now  of  much  consequence.  The 
large  fire-place  of  tit'ty  years 
ago,  with  its  huge  log  hres  is 
now  called  extravagance. 

Luxurv,  in  primitive  times, 
consisted  in  grouping  around 
some  rich  man  of  high  birth 
who  supported  a  large  number 
of  servants.  The  servants  were, 
generally  speaking,  a  class  of 
people  who  engaged  in  no  pro- 
ductive work  and  who  had  to  be 
supported  under  the  supervision 
of  some  one. 

Ancient  luxury  would  be  con- 
sidered to-day  as  absurd.  The 
useless  expense  of  making  festi- 
vals in  which  "quantity  and  not 
quality"  was  a  predominating 
feature  was  once  a  luxury  prac- 
tice. These  festivals  were  even 
carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
be  made  into  drunken  revels. 
This  kind  of  luxury  was  degrad- 
ing and  harmful.  Luxury  is 
now  becoming  more  modest  and 
niTikes  less  displays. 

It  does  not  suppress  charitable 
institutions  or  sympathetic  senti- 
ments. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  one  to 
condemn  a  thing  which  manifests 
itself  in  good  sense,  and  good 
taste.  In  spite  of  its  abuses,  it 
must  be  considered  a  potent  lac- 
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tor  in  human  progress.  To-day 
it  furnishes  employment  to  mil- 
lions. But  it  is  without  doubt 
abused,  and  the  abused  use  of 
luxury  only  tends  to  debase 
those  who  engage  in  it.  Moral- 
ity is  rapidly  eradicating  that 
kind  of  impertinence,  and  plac- 
ing in  its  stead,  the  spirit  of 
liberality,  causing  all  selfish  mo- 
tives to  be  banished  ;  and  as  a 
result,  we  are  bound  together  by 
a  golden  chain  of  friendship, 
which  is  locked  by  the  link  of 
love. 

Many  economists,  in  their 
severity  against  luxurious  indul- 
gences, make  talse  impressions. 
When  they  say  that  much  more 
is  expended  for  some  fine  article 
of  dress  or  some  piece  of  costly 
jewelry — than  for  the  real  ne- 
cessities of  life,  they  torget  that 
one  can  realize  a  much  larger 
profit  by  the  manufacture  of 
cassimere  or  silk  than  by  raising 
potatoes.  He  does  take  into 
consideration  that  a  skillful  jew- 
eler can  earn  four  or  five  times 
the  amount  that  he  could  earn 
in  a  cast  iron  foundry.    Luxury 


opens  a  broad  field  for  progress 
in  art.  Industry  may  advance 
progress,  but  art  must  advance 
civilization.  Luxury  furnishes 
employment  for  the  idle.  Idle- 
ness is  undoubtedly  an  advancer 
of  crime  and  should  always  be 
looked  down  upon.  The  Jews 
had  a  saying  among  themselves 
that  "he  who  does  not  bring  his 
son  to  some  business  makes  him 
a  thief,"  The  Parthians  were 
such  enemies  to  idleness  that 
they  did  not  allow  their  children 
to  eat  anything  until  they  had 
gone  through  some  kind  of  ex- 
ercise. 

Solon,  the  Athenian  law-giver, 
introduced  a  severe  law,  against 
idleness  into  his  commonwealth. 

Wide  soread  luxury  is  useful 
as  forming  a  reserve  for  nations 
and  individuals  in  times  of  ne- 
cessity. Lastly,  if  the  rich 
economized  and  recapitalized 
all  their  revenue  except  that 
which  would  barely  procure  the 
necessities  of  life,  they  would 
soon  lay  up  immense  fortunes. 
Thus  luxury  tends  to  equalize 
the  conditions  of  life. 

G.  W.  Tickle. 
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RALIMI    WALi:)0    EMERSON. 


II 


Some    llowers     bloom    in    llu- 
flower  (Tarden,    amonu-   the  most 
beautiful    roses,    yet    thev    soon 
fade    away     and    are    forirotten. 
Others  bloom,  surrounded  by  the 
same  iniluences,    are  plucked  by 
some  tender  hand,  and  laid  away 
to    be     remembered     by    loving 
hearts.     In  the    city    of  Boston, 
on  one  bright  spring  morning  in 
Mav,    1803,   a    beautiful    tlower 
budded.      As    the    gentle    south 
wind  with  its  warmth  blew  around 
that  home,  the    birds   seemed  to 
sing    more     sweetly,    for    there 
were  jjlad    hearts    in    that  home 
because  of  the  appearing  of  that 
bright    little     bo}^     whom     they 
named  Ralph    Waldo  Emerson. 
Those    happy    parents    did    not 
know,  but  they    had    hopes  that 
this  bright,  budding  flower  might 
bloom    and    be    planted    in    the 
memory  of  some   friendly  heart. 
Emerson's      ancestors       were 
men  and  women    of  high  rank, 
and  of  purely   English  descent. 
Ilis  grand-father  was  a  minister 
in  the  Unitarian  church.      When 
Emerson  was    a    few    years  old, 
his  father  died  and  left  him  and 
liis  mother    in    a    critical  condi- 
tion flnancially.    IJut  they  strug- 
gled   on    and    when    Ralph  was 
thirteen  3ears    old     he    entered 
Harvard   College.     Me   was  not 
very    apt    in     Mathmatics,     but 
progressed    very    well    with    his 
Latin    and    Greek.       He    spent 
more  time    in    reading    than   in 
studying.      He    read  and  re  read 
the  English   dramatists,  commit- 
ed  nearly  all  of   Shakespeare  to 
memory .3  [By  spending   most  of 


his  time  in  the  library  he  did 
not  take  a  very  high  stand  in  his 
classes.  He  stood  about  the 
middle  in  a  class  of  sixty.  But 
he  stood  higher  than  this  in  the 
estimation  of  his  classmates,  for 
he  was  chosen  by  them  as  poet 
on  "class-day." 

Emerson  taught  school  for 
some  years  after  leaving  college. 
During  this  time  he  studied 
theolog}',  and  in  1826  he  was 
appointed  to  preach  by  order  of 
the  Middlesex  Association.  In 
1829  he  became  colleague  to 
Henry  Ware  in  the  pastorate  of 
the  Second  church  in  Boston. 
In  the  following  year  Ware  re- 
signed and  Emerson  became 
pastor. 

As  most  young  men  are  apt 
to  do  at  some  time  in  their  life, 
Emerson  fell  in  love  and  married 
Miss  Ellen  Louisa  Tucker  in 
1830.  His  wife  was  taken  sick 
and  died  in  about  a  year  after 
their  marriage.  This  was  a  very 
severe  trial  on  him,  and  it  was 
several  months  before  he  recov- 
ered from  the  bitter  bereavement. 
His  career  as  a  preacher  lasted 
onl}'^  four  years.  He  believed 
that  tiie  Lurd's  Supper  was  not 
intended  to  be  perpetuated,  so 
he  and  his  congregation  could 
not  agree  on  that  point  and  be 
resigned.  He  then  went  to  Eu- 
rope and  spent  most  of  his  time 
in  Italy.  He  visited  England 
on  his  return  and  met  Carlyle. 
He  and  Carlyle  became  fast 
friends,  and  remained  so  until 
his  death. 

Although     Plmcrson's     pulpit 
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career  did  not  last  very  long, 
yet  the  field  of  lecturing  soon 
opened  itself  to  him.  He  de- 
livered his  first  lecture  before 
the  Boston  Mechanics  Associa- 
tion, subject,  "Water."'  When 
he  visited  Italy  he  gave  one  on 
"Man's  Relation  to  the  Globe." 
In  1834  ^^^  gave  a  series  of  five 
lectures  on  Michael  Angelos, 
Milton,  Luther,  George  Fox,  and 
Edmund  Burke.  These  lectures 
were  highly  appreciated  by  all 
who  read  them. 

In  1835  ^^  married  again. 
His  wife  was  a  Miss  Lidian  Jack- 
son. After  marrying  the  second 
time  he  moved  to  Concord,  Mass. 
where  he  remained  until  his 
death. 

From  1835  ^o  t^^*^  close  of  his 
life,  Emerson's  vocation  was 
tliat  of  delivering  lectures  in  the 
United  States.  For  forty  years 
he  lectured  before  the  Lyceum 
of  Salem,  Mass.  Among  those 
lectures  were  "English  History," 
"Human  Culture,"  "Human 
Life,"  "The  Present  Age,''  and 
"The  Times."  These  lectures 
were  never  printed,  yet  much  of 
the  thought  was  reproduced  in 
his  Essays. 

Although  the  name  of  Emer- 
son as  a  writer  is  a  household 
word,  yet  he  never  wrote  ver}- 
many  books.  The  value  of  his 
works  is  not  so  much  in  quantity 
as  in  quality.  His  first  book, 
"Nature,"  was  published  in 
1836.  Then  followed  a  series 
ot  essays,  poems,  and  miscella- 
neous literature.  His  last  book, 
— "Letters  and  Social  Aims," — 
was  published  in  1875. 

Now,  what  has  become  of 
those    books    over    which    this 


man  spent  so  many  hours  of 
study?  Go  to  our  libraries 
and  to  our  homes  and  j^ou  will 
find  some  volume  written  by 
Emerson.  Shall  we  say  that 
the  flower  that  budded  in  Bos- 
ton, on  May  27,  1803  failed  to 
bloom  and  give  a  sweet  perfume 
in  this  the  closing  decade  of  the 
nineteenth  century?  Go  ask 
the  thousands  who  have  come 
under  the  influence  of  his  life, 
and  you  shall  hearthe  anthems 
of  praise  as  they  come  floating 
on  the  wings  of  the  closing  hours 
of  this  century.  Emerson  died 
April  26,  1886;  but  his  works 
shall  live  on,  for  their  influence 
is  immortal  and    can    never  die. 

As  a  poet,  Emeison  ranks 
with  many  others  of  great  fame. 
The  spirit  of  poetry,  blended 
with  the  thoughts  of  the  philoso- 
pher made^  a  happy  combination 
which  added  very  greatl}'  to  the 
value  of  his  works.  He  being 
of  a  poetic  mind  expressed  his 
philosophical  ideas  in  more 
pleasing  terms  and  thus  caused 
them  to  be  filled  with  more  life 
than  they  would  have  otherwise 
been.  He  himself  said  that  he 
used  poetry  only  as  a  vehicle  to 
convey  his  deeper  thoughts. 
There  is  always  a  freshness  in 
his  works  as  we  read  them. 
And  as  we  study  his  philosophy, 
and  meditate  upon  his  sayings 
we  feel  that  we  are  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  great  man  who  reach- 
es down  to  the  lev^el  of  mankind 
to  lift  them  higher. 

Let  us  tr}^  to  learn  a  lesson 
from  the  life  of  this  great  man, 
and  strive  to  follow  him  in  that 
which  is  noble  and  good. 

I.  Walter  Johnson. 
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CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS. 


All  nations  endeavor  to  per- 
petuate the  remembrance  of 
those  men  who  have  contributed 
to  their  "aggrandizement  both 
as  a  tribute  ot"  gratitude  to  their 
memor}',  and  as  an  example  to 
future  generations."  You  take 
the  best  man  in  any  society  and 
his  name  will  always  be  honor- 
ed. George  Washington  will 
always  be  the  symbol  of  North 
American  independence.  It  is 
not  surprising  then  that  the 
benefits  of  the  works  of  Colum- 
bus extend  to  the  end  of  the 
human  race  ;  that  the  history  of 
Columbus  is  considered  as  be- 
longing to  all  nations,  and  that 
his  name  should  be  equally  ven- 
erated in  every  one  of  them. 
The  first  look  of  Columbus 
while  an  infant  was  upon  the 
heavens  and  the  sea.  Astron- 
omy and  navigation  soon  direct- 
ed his  thoughts  to  the  scenes 
thus  spread  before  his  eyes. 

Columbus  was  one  of  those  that 
always  pass  beyond  the  boundary 
at  which  the  common  run  of 
poeple  stop  and  crx^  "enough." 
At  fourteen  years  of  age  he 
knew  all  about  navigation  that 
was  taught  in  schools,  and  he 
returned  to  his  father's  house  at 
Genor,  but  could  not  be  content- 
ed with  his  father's  business.  So 
he  sailed  for  several  years  on 
trading  vessels  and  ships  of  war, 
and  in  the  adventurous  expedi- 
tions which  the  jrreat  houses  of 
Genoa  launched  on  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea.  Columbus  was 
one  among  the  greatest  men  of 
his  age  in  navigation.  He  \en- 
tured    where  no  other  naviirator 


would  risk  his  life.  There  was 
no  other  that  had  the  braver}- 
and  courage  that  Columbus  had 
on  the  sea.  He  surpassed  all  the 
wise  men  of  his  age  to  an  aston- 
ishing degree  in  his  plans  ot  nav- 
igation. He  laid  his  plans  be- 
fore difierent  courts  before  he 
succeeded  in  getting  his  vessels 
to  make  his  discover}-  of  America. 
At  last  he  succeeded  at  the  court 
of  Portugal.  He  sailed  from  the 
shores  Aug.  4,  1492  with  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  men. 
Sailing  for  several  days  the 
saliors  were  perfectly  content ; 
but  when  they  saw  the  last  spot 
of  land  and  trees  fade  from  their 
sight  a  gloom  of  sadness  fell 
upon  them  which  they  had  never 
before  experienced  and  then 
they  only  wished  they  were 
back  at  home.  But  Columbus 
with  his  bravery  only  tried  to 
encourage  them  to  press  on,  tell- 
ing them  that  there  was  land  be- 
yond. The  night  he  passed  on 
deck  with  the  pilots  studying  the 
stars  and  watching  the  sea. 
Alone  like  Moses  conducting  the 
people  in  the  wilderness,  his 
thoughtful  gravity  impressed  up- 
on his  companions  sometimes 
respect,  and  sometimes  mistrust 
and  fear,  that  kept  them  aloof. 
But  here  we  leave  the  crew, 
for  too  well  you  know  the  story. 
Columbus  was  a  man  of  cour- 
age and  modesty  and  eloquence 
which  marked  with  innumerable 
jierfections  by  the  divine  stamp 
prevents  our  forgetting  and  com- 
pels us  to    admire    such  a    truly 


great  man. 


W.  A.  Smith. 
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Editorials 


WOMAN'S  MISSION. 


George  William  Curtis  once 
said  in  a  debate  on  the  subject 
of  Woman's  Suffrage  that,  "Men 
are  not  wise  enough,  nor  gener- 
ous enough,  nor  pure  enough  to 
legislate  fairly  for  women." 
This  is  no  doubt  true,  and  it  set  ms 
that  many  wonien  (those,  es- 
pecially, who  advocate  woman's 
suffrage)  have  realized  man's  in- 
ability to  rule,  without  looking 
further  to  lind  the  cause.  True 
man  should  exercise  his  highest 
and  noblest  qualities  in  legislat- 
ing for  what  he  generally  terms 
his  "better  half." 

Man  himself  is  not  always  re- 
sponsible tor  his  inabilities  and 
imperfections ;  yet  he  is  often 
censured  and  condemned.  Alas  ! 
that  women  do  not  realize  that 
by  this  arraignment  of  men  they 
condemn  themselves.  Is  their 
vision  too  limited  to  discern  that 
the    more  proofs  they  bring  for- 


ward of  the  foll}^  selfishness,  and 
impurity  of  men,  the  more  con- 
clusively they  are  proving  at  the 
same  time  that  women  are  not 
wise  enough,  as  vet,  to  legislate 
for  them.selves? 

Every  man  who  legislates  is 
the  son  of  some  woman.  He  has 
been  influenced  by  her  life,  her 
thoughts,  her  spirit,  during  his 
pre-natal  existence.  He  has  had 
her  impress  on  his  dawning  soul. 
He  has  been  led  and  guided 
through  the  first  unfolding  of 
his  life  by  her  hand.  He  has 
had  his  susceptible  young  heart 
first  in  her  keeping  ;  his  awaken- 
in  i>"  thouijht  first  beneath  her 
sway.  If  finally  he  grows  up  to 
make  laws  which  depress  and 
degrade  her,  there  must  be  some 
lack  of  grace  or  wi-^dom,  some 
error  of  nature  or  life  in  woman, 
wiiich  had  better  be  met  and 
overcome  as  the  first  step  toward 
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her  emancipation  ;  in  oi'der  that 
when  it  comes  it  may  stand  upon 
a  firm  foundation,  upon  the  solid 
rock  of  her  ©wn  fitness  and  char- 
acter. 

Evolution  is  always,  by  far, 
better  than  revolution  ;  and  if 
the  women  who  lavish  their  en- 
thusiasm and  their  activity  to  se- 
cure the  right  of  suffrage  be  wise, 
they  will  turn  their  splendid  en- 
ergies into  the  channel  of  their 
opportunity.  They  will  so  edu- 
cate the  sons  of  the  present  and 
Cuming  generations  that  they 
may  justly  use  the  right  of  suf- 
frage and  legislation. 

Warfare  and  aggression  are 
unpleasant  methods,  and  by 
them  women  sacrifice  much  that 
they  can  ill  afi:brd  to  lose  ;  where- 
as, if  they  are  wise,  they  will 
wait  the  opening  of  the  door. 
"A  greater  gain,  long  coming,  is 
worth  a  partial  good  at  hand." 
There  is  a  surer  way,  a  better 
road  than  by  suffrage  toward  the 
obtaining  of  her  rights,  and  to 
her  more  complete  emancipation. 
It  may  take  more  courage,  it  may 
require  more  patience,  but  by 
these  qualities  she  justifies  her 
claim. 

Protests  from  woman  that  she 
has  little  scope  because  she  is 
not  man  ;  that,  debarred  from 
co-operation  with  him  she  is  con- 
hned  to  sewing  and  cooking  ; 
that  her  sphere  is  limited  and 
narrow,  because  she  cannot  en- 
joy the  same  privileges  he  en- 
joys, is  about  as  foolish  as  the 
great  element  of  fire  struggling 
with  fate  because  it  was  not  wa- 
ter. She  should  remember  that 
she    is    a    nart   of   the  force  and 


powder  of  the  universe,  different 
trom    men,  but   no    less    patent. 

To  woman  is  given  the  grand 
mission  of  maternity,  the  basic 
fact  of  mortal  life,  the  direction 
and  shaping  of  the  human  race  ; 
and,  until  she  understands  and 
studies  to  fulfill  her  trust  to  the 
utmost,  she  has  failed  in  her  ob- 
ligation and  privilege. 

As  long  as  men  are  unjust  to 
women,  carelessly  selfish,  and 
cruel,  as  they  too  often  are, 
woman  is  sending  forth  proofs 
to  the  world  of  her  own  incapac- 
ity and  failure.  And  she  has  no 
right  to  ask — nay,  by  her  re- 
vealed lack  of  a  sense  of  jus- 
tice, she  forfeits  her  right  to  ask 
— to  be  made  ruler  over  more 
things  until  she  has  been  faithful 
to  those  already  committed  to 
her  charge. 

Could  any  power  or  privilege 
be  greater  than  that  which  God 
and  nature  have  given  woman 
of  plowing  the  ground,  and  sow- 
ing the  seed  in  her  son's  heart? 
Could  any  representation  be 
more  to  her  own  advantage  than 
the  impress  of  her  own  personal- 
ity which  she  may  leave  upon 
him,  if  she  has  turned  all  the 
forces  of  her  mind  into  an  intel- 
ligent effort  to  make  that  impress 
deep  and  lasting?  The  mother 
may  think  it  all  right  for  her  son 
to  "sow  his  wild  oats,"  but  she 
should  consider  what  the  harvest 
will  be.  If  he  must  sow  his  wild 
oats,  then  he  must  reap  wild 
oats. 

To  vote  may,  or  may  not,  be 
the  right  or  duty  of  woman,  but 
it  cannot  be  a  remedy  for  all  the 
evils  some    ur<{e   as  their  reason 
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for  demanding  it.  Woman  may 
be  equal,  may  be  far  superior  to 
man,  but  she  must  prove  her  su- 
periority in  the  duties  she  is  ob- 
ligated to  perform  before  she  is 
ready  to  assume  new  ones. 
Woman,  in  helping  man  to  solve 
the  petty  problems  and  graver 
questions  which  come  up  before 
him,  proves  that  she  has  both 
strength  and  wisdom  in  a  degree 
not  often  realized. 

The  complete  woman  under- 
stands to  inspire,  reaches  to  love, 
stoops  to  heal.  Radiant,  she 
goes  forth  and  bathes  the  world 
'•'in  smiles  of  glee;"  tenderl}' she 
holds  close  the  little  child,  shel- 
tering its  head  upon  her  breast 
and  singing  sweet  lullabies  as 
though  there  was  no  other  lite 
but  this.  When  new  need 
arises,  some  vexed,  grave  ques- 
tion, some  serious  problem  to  be 
solved — on  a  sudden  this  loving 
creature,  this  careful  mother,  is 
the  clear-brained,  earnest  think- 


er, who  brings  her  faculties  of 
delicate  discernment  and  swift- 
winged  intuition  to  share  and 
lift  the  burden  of  him  she  loves. 
She  weighs,  considers,  compre- 
hends intricacies,  the  financial 
conditions  and  difficulties  that 
fence  him  in,  the  subtleties  of 
the  political  ambitions  that  lead 
him  on.  Nor  is  she  for  this 
power  of  mental  grasp  the  less  a 
clinging,  passionately  complete 
woman  when  the  hour  comes  for 
soul  to  speak.  Ah,  no  I  "She 
loves  the  better  that  she  is  the 
more ;  for  highest  force  comes 
from  but  highest  powers." 

Beneath  all  the  phases  of  the 
life  she  lives,  when  she  adorns 
and  lights  the  home,  when  she 
shares  the  conflicts  of  the  market 
place  and  the  public  arena  by 
her  sympathy,  she  glows  with  a 
light  that  has  its  issues  within, 
that  glorifies  the  commonplace 
and  illumines  the  every-dayness 
of  life. 

S.  M.  Smith. 
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DEVELOPMENT   OF   CHRISTMAS    LITERATURE. 


We  are  accused  of  not  being 
a  Christian  nation,  and  why  is 
this?  Have  we  nothing  to  prove 
false  such  a  statement?  Look, 
for  a  moment  at  our  literature, 
especially  our  Christmas  litera- 
ture. Let  Christmas  come,  and 
from  almost  every  press  in  this 
great  country  of  ours  comes 
Christmas  literature  which  tinds 
its  way  into  homes  all  over  the 
land,  and  there  receives  a  glad 
welcome  and  is  read  with  plea- 
sure and  enjoyment.  A  few 
years  ago,  it  was  difficult  to  ob- 
tain much  Christmas  literature, 
but  now  it  may  be  obtained  on 
every  hand  and  of  superioi  quali- 
ty. There  is  no  comjjlaint  now 
of  not  having  literature  v/ith 
which  to  entertain  ourselves  on 
a  rainy  day  or  dreary  Christmas 
evening.  Every  news-paper  or 
magazine  editor  thinks  that  he 
must  get  out  an  extra  issue  for  a 
Christmas  number.  Long  be- 
fore the  holidays  are  here,  the 
contributors  are  studying  on 
some  subject  bearing  on  this 
topic,  and  soon  we.  have  some- 
thing from  their  pens  that  is  en- 
joyable and  instructive.  The  pa- 
pers and  magazines  are  tilled 
with  stories  both  pleasing  and 
elevating.  There  are  stories  of 
a  simpler  nature  for  the  child- 
ren thatjiain  their  attention  .md 
at  the  same  time  teach  les- 
sons of  lite.  Think  of  the  thous- 
ands of  little  books  with  beauti- 
ful picliu'cs  and  stearics  for  the 
children.  Few  parents  think 
that  the  list  of  Christmas  pre- 
sents for    their    children  is  com- 


plete without  some  of  these  little 
books,  from  which  they  may 
get  many  beautiful  ideas  and 
truths  that  will  remain  with  them 
throughout  lite.  There  are  the 
beautiful  little  Christmas  cards 
with  some  Golden  Text  from  the 
Bible  that  they  may  learn.  Is  it 
possible  for  all  of  these  lessons 
and  truths  to  be  put  into  the 
fheir  young  minds  withoutyield- 
ing  much  fruit  in  due  season? 
And  this  is  done  in  honor  of  the 
Child  of  Bethlehem  born  in  a 
manger  "because  there  was  not 
room  in  the  Inn.' 

There  may  be  found  literature 
to  suit  all  classes.  We  have 
that  which  may  be  read  and  un- 
derstood by  the  ignorant  and 
middle  classes  as  well  as  the 
more  highly  educated  and  cul- 
tured. This  literature  also  con- 
tains beautiful  illustrations  of 
scenes  in  the  life  of  Him  whom 
it  celebrates. 

And  not  onl^^  is  it  read  and 
enjoyed  in  this  country  of  ours, 
but  it  goes  abroad  and  has  its 
influence  there  as  well.  From 
this,  others  can  see  that  we  live 
in  a  Christian  land  and  that  we 
bow  in  reverence  to  the  name  of 
Him  who  was  born  of  Mary  in 
the  manger. 

Is  there  any  better  means  by 
which  we  may  prove  to  other 
nations  that  we  are  working  un- 
der one  grand  banner  and  fol- 
lowing the  same  great  leader, 
than  by  sending  to  them  our 
Christmas  literature?  Foreign- 
ers are  annoyed  at  this  great 
effort    of    Christian    countries — 
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all  fn  the  name  of  Christ,  and  is 
this  not  a  proof  that  our  efforts 
are  receiving  some  attention,  at 
least,  and  that  the  Christ-child 
is  still  shedding  His  influence 
abroad  in  the  world?  It  has  in- 
fluence at  home,  as  well  as 
abroad,  and  from  it  there  must 
come  many  good  results.  There 
are  many  amongst  us  who  do 
not  believe  in  Christ,  but  tliis 
Christmas  literature,  laden  with 
glad  tidings  of  great  joy,  contin- 
ually enters  their  homes  and 
must  at  last  influence  them  for 
good.  Anything,  whether  good 
or  bad,  with  which  we  are  ever 
coming  in  contact,  will  influence 
us  and  tend  to  form  our  charac- 
ters and  lives,  even  though  often- 
times unconsciously.  They  may 
receive  these  great  truths  un- 
willingly at  first,  but  where  there 
is  so  much  good  literature  in*cir- 
culation  they  must  read  more  or 
less  of  it,  and  soon  its  influence 
will  tell  on  them. 


This  literature  is  of  the  very 
best  type,  kind,  character  and 
quality.  It  tells  us  of  him  who 
gave  his  life  for  us,  and  of  his 
many  deeds  of  love.  When 
there  is  so  much  to  impress  upon 
us,  so  many  lessons  of  truth  and 
goodness,  is  it  unnatural  to  sup- 
pose that  some  seed  may  take 
root  and  grow?  So  much  good 
literature,  in  which  are  so  many 
lessons  of  noble  deeds,  charity, 
patience,  truth,  beauty,  going  in- 
to our  homes  can  but  serve  to 
bring  us  nearer  Christ,  and 
cause  us  to  strive  to  be  more 
like  him.  And  the  great  flood 
of  Christmas  literature,  which 
increases  from  Christmas  to 
Christmas,  is  but  a  fitting  testi- 
mony to  the  growing  influence 
of  Christianity  and  a  splendid 
memoria)  of  him  who  did,  and  is 
still  doing,  so  much  to  gladden 
our  homes,  rejoice  our  hearts,  and 
elevate  ilie  human  family. 

Irene  Clements. 


THE  EDUCATED  MAN. 


There  is  no  subject  that  should 
be  considered  more  tiian  that  of 
education.  There  is  not  only 
one  but  many  wa3's  in  which  a 
man  can  be  educated.  The 
three  principal  kinds  of  educa- 
tion are :  the  education  of  the 
hands,  the  feet  and  the  head,  the 
latter  being  the  most  important. 

The  Greeks  are  said  to  have 
been  the  best  educated  people  in 
the  world.     They  first  educated 


tlie  head,  and  then  learned  mu- 
sic and  dancing  to  give  easy 
L^race  and  refinement  to  their  ev- 
ery movement. 

If  the  experiment  of  govern- 
ment by  the  people  is  to  be  suc- 
cessful, it  is  the  educated  men 
and  women  who  must  make  it  so. 
The  future  of  the  republic  lies  in 
the  hands  of  the  men  and  wom- 
en of  culture  and  intelligence,  of 
self-control  and  of  self-independ- 
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ence — those  capable  of  taking 
care  of  themselves  and  of  help- 
ing others.  Wisdom  and  strength 
must  go  to  the  making  of  a  na- 
tion. 

For  a  man  to  rec  ive  eas}-  ed- 
ucation it  is  necessary  for  him  to 
receive  home  education.  The 
parents  may  partly  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  mark  their  sons 
make  in  life.  Mr.  E.  P.  Powell, 
writing  on  education,  maintains 
that  "home  education  is  what 
tiie  children  of  this  generation 
especially  need,  and  that  parents 
of  even  average  means  can  have 
no  excuse  for  neglecting  this  in- 
valuable early  training  of  tiieir 
children."  Then  men  should 
first  be  educated  at  home,  and 
then  when  they  start  out  to  re- 
ceive their  college  education 
it  will  be  easier  for  them  in  manv 
respects. 

The  educated  mati  seldom 
ever  falls  into  povert^^  The  un- 
educated, living  in  the  country, 
say  they  see  haid  times,  and 
thus  they  are  llc^cking  to  the 
large  cities  expecting  to  gain 
wealth,  but  instead  gain  worse 
poverty. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  race,  with 
its  strength  and  virtues,  was 
born  of  hard  times.  We  who 
live  in  America  and  who  consti- 
tute the  heart  of  this  republic, 
are  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
"him  that  overcometh."  Ours  is 
a  lineage  unstained  l)y  luxury, 
uticoddled  by  cli.irity,  uncorrod- 
ed  by  vice,  uucrushed  by  op- 
pression. II  it  were  not  so,  we 
would  not  be  here  to-day.  When 
this  nation  was  born,  it  was  un- 
der  the    rule    of  the    kings,  but 


isnce  then  kings  slipped  from 
their  tottering  thrones,  and  the 
sceptre  fell  into  the  hands  of 
common  men. 

From  ancient  to  modern  times 
educated  men  have  been  stand- 
ing at  the  head  of  our  govern- 
ment. Educated  men  are  thje 
ones  that  fill  all  the  important 
positions  in  life.  Who  is  it  that 
pleads  at  the  bar?  Who  is  it 
that  stands  at  the  head  of  our 
State  government?  Who  is  it 
that  wields  the  presidetitial  scep- 
tre over  this  fair  land  of  ours? 
We  will  all  readily  answer,  the 
educated  men.  Then  let  wen 
become  educated,  and  as  long  aS 
this  republic  shall  exist  its  gov- 
ernment will  continue  to  grow 
better,  and  the  lives  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  land  will  be  the  hap- 
pier. 

A  man  should  l)a\e  a  reserve 
of  skill.  If  he  can  do  well  some- 
thing which  needs  doing,  his 
place  in  the  world  will  always 
be  ready  for  him.  He  must 
have  intelligence.  To  meet 
these  needs  our  schools  have 
been  steadily  broadening.  These 
are  to  give  wisdom  and  fitness  to 
tiie  common  man.  He  must 
have  a  reserve  of  character  and 
reputation.  Without  these  edu- 
cation is  in  many  cases  useless. 

The  problems  of  government 
are  questions  of  right  and  wrong. 
They  must  be  settled  right.  So 
let  us  all  prepare  ourselves  to 
settle  aright  the  problems  that 
confront  us  in  life.  Tliis  is  done 
by  means  of  education. 

Let  a  man  educate  himself  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word,  and 
when  he  enters  upon    the  broad 
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arena  of  life  he  can  bravely  and 
manfully  fight  his  battles,  both 
with  credit  to  country  and  to 
himself. 

Let  him  learn  to  do   the    right 
thing  at  the    right    time.     Right 


thinking  has  been  our  privilege  ; 
right  acting  is  now  onr  duty ; 
and  at  no  time  in  the  history  of 
the  world  has  duty  been  more 
impressive  than  now. 

John  P.  Lee. 


IN  THE  COLLEGE  WORLD. 


JOHN  COBB,    EDITOR   PRO  TEM. 


The  Universit}'  of  Michigan 
has  a  library  of  92,228  volumes. 

The  Harvard  library  contains 
pictures  of  all  of  its  classes  since 
1752. 

Out  of  twenty  Inter-state  Ora- 
torical contests,  De  Paw  orators 
have  won  in  five. 

The  net  proceeds  o^  the  Penn- 
sylvania— Princeton  foot-ball 
game  was  :f  10,000. 

The  West  Point  Cadets  have 
decided  to  play  foot-ball  with 
college  teams  only. 

One-sixteenth  of  the  students 
in  American  Colleges  are  stud}^- 
ing  for  the  ministry. 

The  smallest  university  in  the 
world  is  in  Africa.  It  has  five 
students  and  five  instructors. 

The  University  of  Boulogne 
is  the  old.est  Universit}-  in  the 
world— it  was  founded   in    11 19. 

There  are  one  hundred  and 
ninety  college  papers  in  the  Un- 
iied  States,  while  England  has 
none. 

Prof.  Turner,  of  Edinburgh, 
receives  the  largest  salary  of 
any  College  professor  in  the 
world,  it  being  $20,000. 


There  are  twenty-six  colleges 
in  Illinois — more  than  in  any 
other  State  except  Ohio. 

The  Chicago  University  is  the 
only  large  educational  institution 
in  the  United  States,  that  has  no 
College  colors. 

The  first  college  paper  ever 
published  in  the  United  States 
came  from  Dartmouth,  with  Dan- 
iel Webster  as  editor. 

Columbia  College  has  ado'pt- 
ed  a  constitution  similar  to  that 
used  bv  Yale  and  Princeton  to 
govern  its  base-ball  association. 

The  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania has  students  from  every 
Stale  and  Territory  in  the  Union 
and  from  twenty-eight  foreign 
countries. 

An  Ann    Arbor    student  says 
that  they   have    just    two    rules : 
"Students    must    not     burn     the 
College    buildings,   nor  kill  any^ 
of  the  professors." 

Wake  Forest  College  is  rais- 
ing a  twenty-five  thousand  dol- 
lar additional  endowment  fund, 
to  be  applied  especially  to  the 
Royal  Chair.  A  Northern  ben- 
efactor has  contributed  $5,000 
of  the  amount. 
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The  class  in  modern  Greek 
at  Cornell  University  is  issu- 
ing a  Greek  newspaper  for  read- 
ing exercises. 

There  are  two  linndred  and 
seventy-five  women  in  the  Swiss 
universities.  Nineteen  of  these 
are  Americans. 

There  are  2,665  •'^t.^i(l<-''"'ts  in 
the  University  of  Michigan  this 
year,  7,406  of  them  are  in  the 
literarv  department. 

The  faculty  at  the  University 
of  Chica^jo  are  hereafter  to  be 
addressed  as  "Mr.",  the  title  of 
"Prof."  being  discarded. 

The  present  year  is  the  hun- 
dredth anniversary  since  the 
death  of  the  greatest  of  all  Eng- 
lish historians,  Edward  Gibbon. 


Harvard  has  fi\'e  student  pub- 
lications including  two  dailies. 
The  different  staffs  contain  over 
sixt}'  men. 

The  largest  university  in  the 
world  is  at  Cairo.  It  has  11,000 
students.  They  come  from  ev- 
er}'  part  of  the  Mohamniedan 
world. 

President  Cleveland's  cabinet, 
with  but  two  ex'ceptions,  is  com- 
posed ot  college  graduates.  All 
but  one  are  me.mbers  of  tlie  Pres- 
byterian church. 

Rutland  has  ninety-four  uni- 
versities and  employs  two  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  twenty 
more  professors  than  the  three 
hundred  colleges  of  the  United 
States. 
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Miscellaneous, 


LOCALS. 


J.  E.  Rawls,  Editor 


March  ! 
Third  month  I 
First  spring  month  ! 
"The  wind  do  blow  !" 
"And  the  kites  do  sail !" 

Ask  Mr,  W.  if  he  ever  saw  a 
Roman  candle. 

He. — "Say,  Miss,  you  are  so 
pretty  and  sweet." 

She. — "Now — now  you  know 
you  don't  mean  that." 

Mr.  J. — "Partner,  do  you  ex- 
pect to  study  chickenhomany?" 

Partner. — "I  thought  of  study- 
ing trigonometry." 


Cook  Wanted. — One  of  our 
professors  is  now  keeping  bach- 
elor's hall. 

Latest  Thing  on  Sunday. — 
"Young  ladies,  rise — go.  Young 
men,  up  on  your  feet — hustle." 

Lawyer  B.  F.  Long,  Jr.,  ('93) 
is  now  practicing  law  at  Gra- 
ham, N.  C.  We  wish  him  suc- 
cess. 

Our  enrollment  continues  to 
increase  ;  especially  has  the  num- 
ber of  students  enlarged  since 
Christmas. 

Would  that  some  one  would 
inform  Mr.  H.  as  to  which  one 
of  the  literary  societies  will  elect 
the  valedictorian. 

"  'Sic  semper  tyrannis' — Say, 
Soph.,  what  does  that  mean?" 

Reply. — "Holding  him  down 
b}^  main  strength." 
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Pres.  Stale}'  gave  us  a  call 
some  time  aj^o.  We  were  glad 
to  see  him.  Would  that  it  were 
so  the  Dr.  could  make  his  visits 
more  frequent. 

Mr.  T. — ''Say,  partner,  I  want 
you  to  tell  me  something  about 
the  noted  man  Mr.  Tammany 
Hall,  Esq.  I  have  heard  very 
much  about  him  for  the  last 
month  or  so  in  the  political 
world." 

Mr.  A.  R.  Lawrence,  who  has 
been  a  very  faithful  student  lor 
the  past  four  years,  and  who 
would  have  graduated  next  year 
with  high  honors,  has  now  retired 
from  school  and  expects  to  read 
medicine  under  his  brother,  of 
Roanoke,  Va. 

The  ring  of  the  saw  and  the 
sound  of  the  hammer  have  not 
ceased  to  be  heard  in  our  town. 
The  performance  of  the  music  is 
now  mostly  carried  on  by  the 
carpenters,  who  are  building  a 
store  tor  Mr.  J.  B.  Geringer. 
The  store  is  bein<r  built  on  L«eb- 
anon  Avenue,  and  on  the  ad- 
joining lot  west  of  York,  Ed- 
wards &  York. 

Prof.  E.  L.  Motlilt,  now  editor 
of  "The  Christian  Sun,"  pleased 
us  with  his  presence  a  few 
weeks  ago.  He  stopped  over 
while  on  his  way  to  Asheboro, 
N.  C.  When  we  have  the  Pro- 
fessor with  us  it  brings  to  our 
minds  very  forcibly  the  pleasant 
association  which  was  formed  in 
meeting  him  in  the  English 
room.  Thus  'We  are  always 
glad  to  see  him. 


We  understand  that  Mr.  A.  S. 
Wilkins,  a  former  student  of 
Elon,  and  a  very  studious  one, 
has  gone  into  the  mercantile  bu- 
siness, in  which  we  hope  him 
success. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Lee  has  been  elected 
as  editor  to  lill  the  vacancy  of 
ex-editor  C.C.Ellis.  Mr.  Lee 
is  a  member  of  the  Junior  class, 
and  a  gentleman  worthy  of  the 
position  as  editor,  and  \x\\\  no 
doubt  give  us  some  excellent 
literary  productions. 

Mr.  M.,in  translating  English 
into  Latin,  came  across  the  word 
"rode,"  and  wished  to  know 
from  his  room-mate  what  was  the 
Latin  equivalent.  His  mate  re- 
plied, "via."  Then  he  wished  to 
know  if  "viveunt"  wouldn't  be 
the  Latin  for  "the}'  rode." 

The  public  debate,  if  nothing 
prevents,  will  come  ofl'  at  the 
usual  time, — Friday  morning  be- 
fore Easter. 

Qiiery. — Resolved,  that  N.  C. 
should  have  compulsory  educa- 
tion. 

Debaters Afl'. :  W.  D.  Har- 

ward  and  I.  W.  Johnson  ;  Neg.  : 
F.  A.  Ilolladay  and  J.  T.  Cobb. 

Ikey,  Esq..  in  preparing  to  call 
on  his  girl,  got  the  barber  to 
shave  his  neck.  This  puzzled 
the  barber,  after  having  seen  his 
face,  as  to  wh}'  he  only  wanted 
his  neck  shaved.  So  the  barber 
asked  Ikey,  and  Ikey  replied : 
"I  want  to  make  a  good  impres- 
sion on  my  girl  as  I  leave  her. 
because  the  last  is  the  best,  as 
Mr.  Shakespeare  used  to  say." 
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Mr.  J.  "Say  Miss  li.  I  have 
spoken  to  you  my  last  time." 
Miss  H.  "Oh,  what  a  relief." 

Fresh. — "Sa}^  Mr.  Soph,,  3a')u 
ought  to  be  handsomer,  healthier, 
and  fleshier  than  vou  are  ;  for 
you  were  taking  physics  this 
spring." 

A  former  student  of  Elon  who 
has  been  teaching  school  near 
here  for  the  past  five  months, 
"Proi"."  T.  L.  Crawford,  has 
again  entered  college,  with  the 
intention  of  taking  a  special 
course  in  post-graduate  work. 

The  State  Covention  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  will  meet  at  Raleigh, 
March  21-24.  Messrs  I.  W. 
Johnson  and  W.  A.  Smith  have 
been  elected  as  delegates,  and 
There  are  others  of  the  Colle<je 
who  expect  to  be  present. 

The  Dental  College  at  Atlan- 
ta, Ga.,  which  Mr.  Ed  Crawford 
has  been  attending  for  the  past 
five  months,  has  closed  for  this 
session,  and  Mr.  Crawford 
is  now  at  home.  Ed  seems  to 
take  very  much  fancy  to  dentis- 
try and  we  hope  him  much  suc- 
cess in  his  chosen  profession. 

We  had  with  us  some  time 
ago  Mr.  L.  A.  Coulter,  tlie  State 
Sec.  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  He 
gave  two  talks  while  here,  one 
to  the  entire  school  and  one  to 
the  young  men  exclusively. 
These  discourses  were  very  in- 
viting and  instructive,  and  wish 
it  were  so  that  we  could  have 
him  with  us  often. 


Who  was  it  that  put  himself  in 
nomination  for  one  of  the  public 
debaters,  and  what  was  his  rea 
son  for  doing  so?     Probabl3^you 
can  get  information  from  Mr.  T. 

The  College  chapel  was 
opened  on  the  night  of  the  i6th 
for  those  who  wished  to  attend 
an  entertainment  given  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Philologian  Literary 
Society. 

Miss  Julia  S.  Long  was 
called  home  by  her  people 
some  time  ago  on  account  of 
her  health.  But  we  are  pleased 
to  say  that,  after  having  her 
home  for  a  few  days,  she  recov- 
ed  and  has  returned  to  her 
work. 

Miss  E.,  a  Soph.— "Oh,  l' don't 
feel  like  studying  to-night." 
Miss  M.  "Why?"  "Because 
I  am  so  tired."  "Yes,  I  believe 
that  is  an  epidemic."  "'Oh ! 
Miss  M.,  what  do  you  mean 
by  an  academic?  I  was  an  aca- 
demic tw^o  years  ago,  but  1 
am  now  glad  to  say  I'm  a  Soph." 

Prof.  E.  L.  Moflitt,  who  has  so 
earnestly  worked  in  the  interest 
of  the  "Monthly"  and  who  hag 
been  our  previous  alumni  editor, 
has  now  resigned,  because  of 
the  amount  of  work  he  has,  and 
we  have  elected  Miss  Irene 
Johnson,  a  member  of  the  facul- 
ty, to  take  the  place  as  alumni 
editor.  Miss  Johnson  is  indeed 
competent  and  well  qualified  for 
the  position  of  which  she  will 
take  charge. 
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A  Junior,  Mr.  C,  on  entering 
the  room  ©f  a  Senior  gentleman, 
struck  a  match,  and  INlr.  li. 
wished  to  know  of  the  .  Senior 
gentleman  had  he  struck  the 
match  in  a  vacuum  would  it  have 
burned.  After  a  few  seconds  of 
meditation  the  Senior  replied, 
"No  ;  because  there  would  have 
been  no  friction" 

Mr.  C. — "Poor  big-head  !" 

The  Rev.  Mr.  W.  J.  Laine, 
one  of  the  graduates  of  '94,  who 
went  to  Harvard  University  last 
fall  to  take  a  special  course,  was 
forced  to  retire  from,  the  Univer- 
sity a  few  days  ago,  because  of 
his  health.  We  regret  very 
much  that  Mr.  Laine's  health 
was  of  such  a  nature  that  he 
was  unable  to  complete  his 
course,  for  he  is  a  very  promis- 
ing young  man.  We  earnestly 
wish  him  an  early  recovery. 

The  Soph,  class  met  in  the 
college  chapel  on  the  evening  of 
Feb.  2 1st  to  entertain  those  pre- 
sent with  essavs  and  orations. 

The  programme  of  the  even- 
ing was  as  follows  : 

Introductory  remarks  by  Prof. 
J.  U  Newman,  D.  D. 

Instrumental  duet,  entitled 
Qiii  Vive  Galop,  by  Misses  Borla 
Moring  and  Mamie  Eley. 

Essay. — The  New  Times  as 
pictured  by  Mr.  B.  O.  Flowers, 
by  Miss  Nannie  Clements. 

Oration.— By  Mr.  J.  T.  Cobb, 
Subject. — Will  Woman  SuflV- 
age  leaven  the  'politics? 

"Oration.— What     Next?       Bv 
Mr.  G.  W.  Tickle. 

Vocal  duet.—Whispering  Hope 


— B\'     Misses    Williamson     and 
Sears. 

Oration. — A  Purpose  is  Life, 
— By  Mr.  L.  L.  Lassiter. 

Oration. — The  Surest  Way  to 
Success  Under  a  Republican 
Form  of  Government, — INIr.  E. 
D.  Summers. 

Oration.— By  Mr.  W.  H. 
Young, — Subject,  Progress  and 
Influence  of  the  Universit}'  of 
North  Carolina. 

Instrumental  Solo, — Twiiter- 
ing  Birds,— By  Miss  Ula  Ed- 
wards. 

This  closed  the  exercises.  All 
present  pronounced  it  a  success. 
The  subjects  were  profoundly 
discussed,  thus  making  the  ex- 
ercises very  interesting  and  in- 
structive. 

QlTARTERLY  RECEPTION. The 

Students  met  in  the  college  chap- 
el on  the  evening  of  the  i8th. 
The  college  bell  rang  at  6 :3o, 
which  signified  that  it  would 
toll  at  the  expiration  of  20  min- 
utes, which  bell  meant  for  the 
students  to  begin  to  assemble  in 
the  hall.  After  having  rung  the 
first  bell,  the  janitor  then  beauti- 
fully illuminated  the  chapel,  and 
soon  thereafter  the  time  ap- 
proached for  the  ringing  of  the 
last  bell.  And  when  it  began  to 
ring,  ench  sound,  as  it  burst  from 
the  belfry  and  drifted  out  upon 
the  bosom  of  the  balmy  air  of 
night  and  ebbed  away  into  the 
stillness  of  the  forest,  seemed  to 
bespeak  enjoyment,  pleasure, 
gaiety.  At  the  ceasing  of  the 
bell  the  crowd  had  assembled 
in  the  chapel,  it  then  being 
about  7  o'clock.     The    program 
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of  the  occasion,  gotten  up  by 
Misses  Clements,  Williamson, 
and  Gardner,  and  Messrs. 
Smith  and  Holladay  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

I.  Distribution  of  cards.  2. 
Collection  of  cards.  3.  Music — 
instrumental.  4.  "Drop-back 
promenade."  5.  Extemporane- 
ous speeches  :  W.  H.  Young — 
subject.  Hog's  Head  ;  Hon.  B.  F. 
Long,  Jr. — subject,  Apple  Cider  ; 
M.  S.  Winner — subject,  Old 
Shoes  ;  T.  O.  Camp — subject. 
Potato  Peelings  ;  L.  L.  Lassiter 
— subject,  Chips.  6.  Sentiment- 
al duet,  Mr.  W.  T.  Williamson 
and  Miss .  7.  Calis- 
thenics Drill.    Bell  taps.    Exeunt. 


AMONG  OUR  EXCHANGES. 


Some  time  has  elapsed  since 
a  review  of  our  exchanges, 
therefore  we  now  review  those 
-of  the  last  lew  months. 

In  the  North  Carolina  Univer- 
sity Magazine  for  Dec.  1894  is 
a  sketch  of  the  life  of  William 
George  Randal.  Surely  no  one 
can  study  the  boy  and  the  man 
without  feeling  for  him  the  sin- 
cerest  appreciation.  One  so 
lovet;  to  see  the  possibilities  of 
talent  burst  forth  into  sweetest 
and  most  brilliant  realities. 

Sometime  back,  there  was  an 
article  in  the  Wake  Forest  Stu- 
dent entitled  "The  Mission  of 
Poetry."  No  true  lover  of  poetry 
can  fail  to  enjoy  its  reading 

"The  Autocrat"  in  the  The 
Hampden  Sidney  magazine  is 
appreciated.  The  admirers  of 
Holmes  always  love  to  hear  him 
praised. 


The  TtMinessee  University 
Magazine  is  neat,  attractive  and 
readable.  » 

We  appreciate  the  elTort  made 
b}' the  school  at  Liberty  in  start- 
ing the  publication — "School 
Gems."  Its  editors  have  our 
best  wishes. 

The  North  Carolina  Teacher 
is  well  worth}'  of  wide  patron- 
age. It  is  able  to  be  of  real  be- 
nefit to  those  institutions  in 
whose  interest  it  is  published. 

The  article  on  "True  Useful- 
ness in  Life"  in  the  Mephisto- 
phelean is  worthy  ot  thoughtful 
perusal.  It  is  a  subject  about 
which  every  one  must  needs  be 
de  eply  concerned. 

In  the  Furman  Echo  are  found 
very  interesting  Inter-Collegiate 
notes — that  is  an  important  de- 
partment for  anv  college  publi- 
cation. With  deep  interest  was 
read  the  paper,  "Earnestness  a 
pre-requisite  to  Success."  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  many  students 
read  the  article  and  were  profit- 
ed thereby. 

That  is  a  most  excellent  paper 
in  the  Carolinian  on  "The  Uses 
of  the  Literary  Society." 

The  Messenger  of  Richmond 
College,  Va.  has  a  valuable  pro- 
duction, "Our  Nations  Call." 
We  quote  :  "Our  nation  needs 
men  to-da}'  more  than  ever  be- 
fore, in  every  walk  of  life.  She 
has  suftered  financially,  politi- 
cally, and  I  might  say,  spiritual- 
ly, from  the  acts  of  her  untrue 
and  disloyal  sons." 

The  earl}'^    appearance   of  the 


The  Elon  College  Monthly. 
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Eatonian  of  the  South-western 
Baptist  University  bespeaks  the 
energy  and  activity  of  its  editor- 
ial staff. 

We  gladly  welcome  to  our 
sanctum,  The  University  Re- 
view, of  Kansas  State  University 
and  the  Cosmos  of  Coe  College, 
Iowa.  It  is  so  pleasant  to  have 
sister  magazines  from  those  far 
otf  states  visit  us. 

We  were  delighted  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  beautiful  magazine 
in  white  and  green,  entitled  "The 
Voices  of  Peace."  Sweet  is  the 
memoiy  of  the  "peaceful"  voices 
of  1890.  But  few,  very  few  of 
the  same  voices  are  heard  there 
now.  They  have  gone  forth  to 
cheer  other  abiding  places,  some 
— and  precious  is  their  memoiy 
— have  long  since  been  mingled 
with  the  music  ot  that  far-oft'  ha- 
ven of  rest.  But  these  thoughts, 
"as  sad  as  earth,  as  sweet  as 
heaven,"    only     serve    to   make 


dearer  the  "V^oices  of  Peace." 

There  has  recentl)''  come  to 
us,  The  College  Forum  of  Le- 
banon Vallev  College,  Pa.  That 
is  a  fine  article  entitled  "Educa- 
tion a  Paramount  Need."  From 
it  we  quote  the  following  : 

"What  man  is  to  effect  and 
achieve  depends  in  every  case 
upon  what  he  is.  He  cannot  do 
more  that  he  is  fitted  to  do  by 
his  abilities  and  resources.  The 
cause  must  in  all  cases  be  ade- 
quate to  the  effect. 

"Now  what  a  man  is  and  what 
he  accomplishes  depends  upon 
two  things,  first,  what  he  is  by 
natural  endowment,  and  second- 
ly, what  he  makes  himself  to  be 
by  culture  and  strengthening  of 
the  endowments  which  he  has 
received  by  nature.  It  is  with 
the  training  and  evolution  of 
these  natural  faculties  that  edu- 
cation is  pre-eminently  concern- 
ed." 


We  are  receiving  our  Fall  Stock  of  Clothing  Hats,  Furnish- 
ing Good.  We  have  just  returned  from  the  Northern  Markets 
where  we  spent  ahout  two  weeks  in  selecting  our  stock,  and  we 
have  bought  goods  at  tht- 

Very  Lowest  Cash  Prices 

and  expect  to  give  our  customers  the  benelit  of  these  Low  Prices. 

We  have  sold  (uir  Spring  and  Summei-  Goods  down  very  close,  so  our  stock  this  fall 
will  be  a  Complete  New  Stock.  \Vc  cun  i-how  you  all  the  hitest  styles  in  Men's,  Boys,  and 
Children's  Clothin.ii',  Mats  and  Other  Goods,  carried  in  onr  line. 

W®  M«  lK:eiIl.lc'ill,  Manager. 

230  S.  Elm  St.,   GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 


Is  the  Place  to  Buv  Your  Shoes.     The  only  Regular  Shoe  Store 

in  the  cit\'. 

Ladies'  and  Gents'  FINE  SHOES  Our  Specialty.     Gym- 

nasiumShoes  carried  in  stock.      Special  inducements 

to  School  Girls  and  Young  Men  in  College. 

Repairing  done  neatly  and  promptl}'  at  Lowest  Prices. 

216  South  Elm  Street,     GREENSBORO.    N.  C. 


Our  line  of  Foreign  and  Doinestic  Dress  Goods  is  unsurpssed 
Our  Trimming,  the  latest  Style.  Prices  lowest  ever  offered. a  Our 
line  of  Millinery  has  no  rivals.  Our  trimmer  is  from  the  North. 
She  is  perfectly  familiar  witli  the  latest  Stvles  and  Patterns.  Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed.  Remember  us,  ladies,  when  you  want 
hats.  We  are  still  headquarters  for  Hats  and  Clothing.  Our 
Coats,  Shoes,  Glassware,  Crockery,  Trunks,  Valises,  Furniture, 
all  kinds,  Hardware,  Staple  and  Fancy  Groceries,  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Fruits.     Give  us  a  call  and  we  will  save  you  money. 


JOS.   A.   ISELEY   & 

BURLINGTON,  N.  C. 


BFiO 


E.  M.  CALDCLEUeH  &  BRO. 

LAKCK  DKAEICKS  IX 

CHINA,  GLASS,   CROCK- 
ERY-WARE,     LAMPS, 
TIN  AND  WOODEN 
WxVRE. 

E.  jNI.  Caldcleugh  &  Bro. 

GREENSBORO,  X.   C. 

No.  -il'.t  S.  Elm  St.    Op,  Benbow  Hall. 


PHOTOGRAPHS! 

FOR 
THE  FINEST, 
AND  BEST  PHOTO- 
GRAPHS GOTORIGGS- 
BEES       GALLERY,       BUR- 
LINGTON,   N.    C.      HIS 
WORK  SPEAKS  FOR 

itself.    see 
it: 


mT? 


^  '^^Mf 


*  j^.  '^ 


JEWELLER     AND      OPTICIAN, 

RALEIGH,    N.  C. 

WATCHES,  FINE  JEWELRY,  OPTICAL  GOODS. 

Goods  sent  on  selection  upon  satisfactory  r^^ference. 


NEW  CLOTHING  FIRM. 

To  the  Faculty  and  Student  l)odN'  (jf  Elon  College  : 

We  invite  you  when  in  Burlington  to  our  exclusive  and  up-to- 
date  Clothing  and  Gents'  Furnishing  Goods  sto.ie.     Our  represent- 
ative will  visit  your  place  at  an  early  date  with  a  full  line  of 

i^olbby  spbinq  goods, 

to  solicit  a  portion  of  your  trade.     "Custom  made  suits  a  specialty." 

THE  CLOTHIER,  HATTER,  AND  GENTS'F  URNISHER 

Main  Street,  Burlington,  N.  C. 
AND  Main  Street,  Dur.\am,  .   .  N.  C. 


4 — POS-TIV-LY-13. 

Four  wfoks  hy  onr  motlmd  df  tcailiitii,'  l>(>(tk-kvl■lli^^'  is  (^(iiial  to  twelve  weeks  J>y  the,  old 
style.  Po>itii»iis  puaninlecd  iinil<r  certain  (••'lulitions.  Onr  "free"  nfi  and  W  rape  cata- 
logue.s  will  e.xplaiii  "nil."  Send  for  tlieni — l)rn\i;,'lionV  lUi.sinoss  Coliejce  and  Seliool  of 
Telefjrapliy, — Nashville,  Tenn. 

Cbeup  board.     No  vacation.    Enter  any  time.     Address, 

Ji  F,  DuikLGUuN,  NaehTille/TeHU. 


COLLEGE 


REV,  W,  W.  STALEY,  A.M.,  D.D.,  President. 
:o: 

LOCATED  ON  THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  R.  R.  IN  ALAMANCE 

COUNTY,  N  C. 

ELEGANT  NEW  BUILDINGS.  "" 

LARGE  AND  INCREASING  PATRONAGE. 
BOTH  SEXES. 

FACULTY  OF  TWELVE  ME  i    ERS. 

o ^  r:   • 

Cun-iculum  Equal  of  Male  Colleges:    Academic  Department,  Music 
Art,  Commercial. 

MORALS  OF  STUDENTS  UNSURPASSED. 
Opens  September  6,  1894. 

For  further  information  or  Catalogue  Apply  to 


Elon  College,  IS"  C 


*  FOR  THE 

I  SCHOOLROOM 
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If  it's  anything  netdcd  in  a  school- 
room we  have  it.  We  are  Hcad- 
quartersfor  Blackboards,  Desks  and 
Seats,  Crayons  and  Erasers,  Maps 
and  Globes,  Inks  and  Information. 
IVhal  we  tell  you,  you  can  depend 
on.  Everything;  we  sell  you  is 
guaranteed.  We  do  business  on 
the  "money-hack"  plan,  and  zue 
do  more  business  than  any  other 
house  in  onr  line.  We  want  every- 
body interested  in  school  work  to 
have  our  catalogue,  so  we  can  do 
still  more  business.  Catalogues ^ree. 

65  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 

Andrews 
School 
Furnishing 
Company 


^ 
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WEBSTER'S 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 

Successor  of  the 
"Unabridged." 


44444444444444444><^>( 


Stanrtard  of  the  U.  S. 
Gov't  Printing  Office,  the 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court  and  of 
nearly  all  the  Schoolbooks. 

■Warmly     commended 

by  every  State  Superinten- 
dent of  Schools,  and  other 
Educators  almost  vrithout 
number. 

A  Collegro  President  writes  :  "  For  ease 
"  with  -which  the  eye  finds  the  word  sought, 
"  for  accuracy  of  definition,  for  effective 
"methods  in  indicating  pronunciation,  for 
"  terse  yet  comprehensive  statements  of  facts, 
"  and  for  practical  use  as  a  working  diction- 
"  ary,  '  Webster's  International '  excels  any 
"  other  single  volume." 

The  One  Great  Standard  Authority, 

So  writes  Hon.  D.  J.  Brewer,  Justice  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court. 

G.d'  C.  MSRRIAMCO.,  Publishers, 
Spring&eld,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

^^  Send  to  the  publishers  for  free  pamphlet. 
J^"'  Ho  not  buy  cheap  reprints  of  ancient  editions. 
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RIPA'NS 

TABULES 

act  gently  but  promptly  upon  the  kidneys,  liver,  stomach  and 
intestines  ;  cleanse  the  system  effectually  ;  dispel  colds,  head- 
aches and  fevers  ;  cure  habitual  constipation,  making  enemas 
unnecessary.  Are  acceptable  to  the  stomach  and  truly  bene- 
ficial in  effects.  A  single  Tabule  taken  after  the  evening  meal, 
or  just  before  retiring,  or,  better  still,  at  the  moment  when  the 
first  indication  is  noted  of  an  approaching  cold,  headache,  any 
symptom  of  indigestion  or  depression  of  spirits,  will  remove 

the  whole  difficulty  in  an  hour 
without  the  patient  being  con- 
scious of  any  other  than  a  slightly 
warming  effect,  and  that  the  ex- 
pected illness  failed  to  material- 
ize or  has  disappeared. 

I>isease  commonly  comes  on 
with  slight  symptoms,  which  when 
neglected  increase  in  extent  and 
gradually  grow  dangerous. 

If  you  suffer  from  Headache,  Dyspepsia  taKE   RIPANS    TABULFS 

If  you  are  Bilious.  Constipated,  or  have  ^AKK   RIPANS   TARUI  HS 

If  your  Complexion    is   Sallow,  or   you   t>\KE    RIPANS    TARIIIFS 
suffer  Distress  after  Kating,       .        .       —       ^^  "    ^  1>.         i  rAi^v^L^i 

For  OHensive  Breath  and  all  Disorder*  t\ke    RiPANS    T'XP)!]!   FS 
«f  the  Stomach,     .        .        .        ,        •       —       ' '' 


Ripaus  Tdbulcs  Regulate  ih 

B  RIPANS  TAPULES  R 

APE  M 


System  and  Preserve  the  Healtli. 


RIPANS  TAPULES 
APE 

A  COAIPLETR 


MEDICINE  GHE5T  [} 

I       AST)  SIIOII  D  PF.  KEn    PuR        M 
I  I'SE  IN  rvFRV  FAMII  ^.  H 


KASY  TO  TAKE,  QUICK  TO  ACT. 

SAVE  MANY  A  DOCTOR'S  BILL. 

May  hp  ordrrcH  through  ncarrst   PruKgi^t  or  Sfnt  Viv 


Box  (<^  vials),  Ti;  cents. 


mail  'in  rerript  of  prirf 

agje  (/(  hoxfs),  .$?.      For  free  samples  address 

THE    RIPANS   CHEMICAL   CO 
lo  Sf»RlICE  STREET.  NEW  YORK. 
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:W  PiESSE 
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We     have     just   received    direct 
from  the  manufacturer.s 

With  these  advantai^es,  and  with 
experience  to   back  us.  we 
are  enabled  to  down  all 
.    competition  in   the 

JOB  PRINTING 

business.  .  An}'  size,  shape,  or 
class  of  work  done  as  neat  and 
CHEAPER  than  3'ou  can  have 
it  done  elsewhere.  '  Tryand  i5e 
convinced. 
HAWKINS  &    WORKMAN. 

BURT.INGTON. 


IN 
Are 


f 


rices  1 


We  are  now  fully  prepared  to 
meet  this  demand  with.,  iir- 
mense  lines  of  CLOTKING 
and  DRY  GOODS. 

CLOTHING! 

We  have  the  largest  stock, 
latest  styles,  and  lowest  * 

prices.     MENS' FINE 
SHOES,  HATS  and 
GENTS'  FURNISHINGS. 
Our  DRY  GOODS  STORE 
is  still  headquarters  for 
fashionable  DRESS  GOODS, 
WRAPS,  SILKS,  NOTIONS, 
SHOES,  &c.     Remember 
our  two  Stores  Main  nnd 
Front  Streets. 

B.  A.  SELLARS  &  SON. 
Burlington. 


outhern  Railway 

THE  GRLAT  TliUNK  LI.NE 


BETWEKX  THE 


SOUTH 
EAST  and  WEST. 


Operutos  three  passenger  trains  daily  to 


tiijil 


» 


fill 


Three  passenger  trains  daily  for 

Atlanta,  Birmingham,  Memphis, 

Chattanooga,    Montgomery 

Mobile,  New    Orleans, 

and    Points    South 

and    West. 

THE  SFIOKT  LINE  TO  FLORIDA. 

Throuo-h  trains  and  Pullman  Palace  Sleep- 
ing cars  to  Columbia,  Augusta,  Savannah, 
Jacksonville  and  Tampa  without  change. 

file  |a?:l|lii3iQn  mi  ^m\ik%ii  W^^i 

LIMITED. 

This  train  is  composed  entirely  of  Pullman 
Palace.  Drawing  Room,  Sleeping  and 
Dining  Cars. 

For  rates,  tickets,  time  tables,  &c.,  call  on 
.any  agent  Southern  Railway,  or 

W.  A.  TURK, 

Gen.  Pass.  Agent. 
(HAS  L-IIOPKINTS, 
Trav.  Pass.  Af.'cnt, 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 
\V.  if  GREEN,        S.  n.  HARD  WICK, 
Cen.  Mangr.         Ast.  Gen.  Agent. 
(Ea^stern  System) 
.1.  M.  (;ULP,  Atlanta,  Ga, 

Traffic  Mangr. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


A  BRILf.IANT  STUDENT. 

llt;id  of  the  class,  perfect  recitations  and 
examinations,  envied  by  all.  To  attain 
such  honor  a  good  memory  is  necessary. 
'I'he  new  pysiological  discovery — Memory 
RKSTOK.VTi\  K  TAHLETS  (luJckly'and  i)ernia- 
ncntly  ir.  crease  the  memory  two  to  ten  fold 
and  greatly  augment  intellectual  power. 
Difficult  stndios,' lectures,  etc.,  easily  mas- 
tered; truly -marvelous,  highly  ciulor.sed, 
vour  sucecess  assured.  Price  *!. 00,  post- 
paid. Send  for  circular.  MEMORY  TAB- 
LET CO.,  114  5TH  AVE,,  N.  V. 
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J.  A.  LONG, 

ATTY.  AT  LAW, 
Orakam,  IST  O  • 

@.  r.HEiESE, 

LEADING  JEWELER 

BURLINGTON,  N.C. 

^^First  <'las»;  wntk  on  short  notice. 

T.  R.  WHITSELL, 

lim. 


All  work  done  in  good  style. 

Half-soling  with  cobble  wire,  30c. 

Half-soling,  hand  sewed,  50c. 

ELON  COLLEGE,   N.  C. 


.^2^1 


DEALEUS    IN 

•Sporting-  Goods,  Drugs,  Medi^iftes,  aftd 

Chemicals,  .School  Books,  Stationery, 

Toilet  Fancy  Articles,Fiiife  Candies, 

Lamps,    'IV»bnce.os,     Smokers' 

( J oods,  Cigars,  Snittt",  Dye 

Stuff's,  Perfumes,   «fcc. 

HURLINGTON,  X.  C. 


LIVERY  STABLE 

At 

Elon  O  oUe^e. 

Hacks  and  -£uf  gies.   with  '.nice  teams, 
fnrnished  •atriSefstlWable^nces.     l>ray- 
^agewell  atlJ^ntttsd  to. 
Your  patrbnage  respectfully  solicited. 

J.  B.  GERRTNGER, 

Proprietor. 


MM. 


Mrs.  MHffi^XJJikTOR, 


112  SOUTH  ELM  ST. 


'H.'H.'CAKTLAND. 

-MEHGHANT  tTAIKOR, 

1?^BNE  CLOTHS,'  OASSIMEllS,  and 

•(iFA'TS-  FURNIsaiN<iS  CF 

ALL  KINDS. 

'  GKEENSBOPO,  N.  C. 


.'g.fls 


YORK,  EDWARDS  &  CO., 

df;ai.?:rs  in 
DRY  GOODS, 

GROCERIES, 

STATIONERARIES, 

CONFECTIONARIES, 

TOILET  ARTICLES, 


DRUGS  A  SPECIATY. 


Elon  College,  N.  C. 

THE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NOR  CAROLINA 

Offers  a  thorough,  general,  or  professional  education,  according 
to  the  best  methods,  in  four  general  courses  :  six  brief  courses,  and 
professional  courses  in  law, '  medicine  and  engineering.  Tuition 
^60  a  year,  total  expenses  need  not  exceed  $250.  400  students,  25 
teachers,  7  scientific  labratories,  35,000  volumes,  gA^mnasium,  ath- 
letic grounds,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  bath-rooms  free  to  all  students. 

Address,  PRESIDENT  WINSTON,      -     Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


i.   .  .^.  ..  ,,.  ....  ..i.  t  . 
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All  work  furnished  with  greatest  care.     Ask  for  Club  Prices. 

Guarantee  to  finish  and  deliver  every  week. 

BURLINGTON,  N.  C. 


We  Have  in  Stock  and  to  Arrive,  a  Fine  Line  of 

DRY  GOODS,  SHOES,  GROCERIES,  &c. 

The  above  will  be  sold  cheap  tor  cash  or  barter. 
You  will  find  us  in  the  house  formerly  occupied  by  C.  A.  Boon. 
Remember  the  place,  and  when  in  town  give  us  a  call. 
Yours  to  please, 

T.  Gr.  LOTVE,  &  00 

J.  R.  Miebane'  SiOcsman. 

EIoii  College,  N.  O. 
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GRAPHS! 

FOR 
FINEST, 
;ST  PHOTO- 
GO  TO  RIGGS- 
LLERY,       BUR- 
,    N.    C."    HIS 
)PEAKS  FOR 
LF.     SEE 
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JEWELLER     AND     OPTICIAN, 

RALEIGH,    N.  C. 

WATCHES,  FINK  JEWELRY.   OPTICAL  GOODS. 
Goods  sent  on  selection  iipoii  satisfactory  reference. 


NEW  CLOTHING  FIRM. 

To  iIk-  Faculty  and  Student  body  of  Elon  College : 

We  invite  you  when  in  Burlington  to  our  exclusive  and  up-to- 
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THE  PRISONS    OF  NORTH  Cx\ROLINA. 


This  question,  which  I  will  en- 
deavor to  present  as  best  I  can, 
is  a  question  which,  in  any  as- 
pect of  it,  can  be  answered  only 
in  part,  and  one  which,  in  some 
of  its  bearings  and  relations, 
cannot  be  answered  at  all.  Hav- 
ing visited  Wake  county  jail 
and  Alamance  county  jail,  and 
after  spending  two  hours  in  the 
State  penitentiary,  with  Superin- 
tendent se.irs,  Capt.  Fleming 
and  Col  Hicks  in  conversation 
upon  the  prisons  of  North  Caro- 
lina, I  am  prepared  to  give  in 
this  paper, what  I  know  about  the 
question.  In  the  fir.st  place  the 
State  has  no  compiled  report  as 
to  the  cost  of  building,  or  the 
cost  of  maintaining  the  prisons 
of  the  State.  Each  county  has  on 
its  record  an  itemized  statement 


of  the  cost  of  building  and  main- 
taining its  prison,  but  to  work 
this  up  and  get  a  correct  state- 
ment for  the  State,  would  require 
more  money  and  time  than  has 
been  given  me  to  prepare  this 
paper.  However,  taking  Wake 
as  one  of  the  most  expensive 
prisons  and  Alamance  county 
jail  as  one  of  the  least  expensive 
prisons,  we  can  make  an  approx- 
imate estimation  for  the  State 
which  will  not  be  far  wrong.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  get  an  item- 
ized account  of  either  of  these 
jails,  but  they  were  approximat- 
ed at  the  following  figures  :  Wake 
county  jail,  cost  of  building,  five 
tiiousand  dollars,  cost  per 
year  three  thousands  dollars ; 
Alamance  county  jail,  cost  of 
building,  three  thousand  dollars, 
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cost  per  year,  one  thousand  dol- 
lars, making  an  average  cost  to 
each  count}--  of  live  thousand 
dollars  and  expenses  per  year, 
two  thousand.  Calculating  for 
ninet}^  six  counties  in  the  state 
at  an  average  cost  of  $4,000 
for  building,  gives  $384,000 
for  building  and  $2,000 
per  year    expenses,    gives  $182,- 

000  dollars.  Take  that  for 
twenty  five  years  and  add  tf^  it 
the  cost  of  building,  we  have 
$4,484,000  as  the  sum  the  coun- 
ties have  spent  at  home  in  tak- 
ing care  of  these  prisoners  in 
the  last  twenty-five  years,  to  say 
nothing  of  what  the  State  has 
spent,  of  which  I  will  speak  lat- 
er. I  find  that  the  city  jails  are 
well  heated,  well  ventilated,  and 
are  comfortable  and  healthy, 
but  the  average  county  jail  is 
not  so  well  arranged.  By  an 
act  of  the  Legislature  of  1867 
the  work  of  building  a  peniten- 
tiary was  commenced  and  Col. 
W.  G.  Hicks  who  was  chosen 
architect  and  warden  has  held 
that  position  ever  since.  He 
has  ^  planned  and  directed  the 
construction  of  a  magnificent 
and  colossal  building,the  dimen- 
sions of  which, I  am  sorry  to  say, 

1  failed  to  get,  but  those  who 
have  never  been  in  the  prison  can 
get  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  the 
building  from  the  cost  of  it.  It 
has  been  under  construction  since 
1867.  Seven  hundred  thous- 
and dollars  have  been  spent  up- 
on it,  and  it  is  not  yet  complet- 
ed, the  State  is  limited  to  an  an- 
nual appropriation  of  $235,000 
to  defray  expenses  of  the  peni- 
tentiary.    Take  the  average  ex- 


penditure at  $200,000  for  twenty- 
five  years  and  we  have  five  mil- 
lions dollars,  to  which  add  $700,- 
000  the  cost  of  building,  and  to 
this  add  $4,484,000  what  the 
counties  have  spent  in  building 
and  maintaining,  and  $10,184,- 
000  is  the  sum  total  the  prisons 
of  North  Carolina  have  cost  the 
State  since  1867. 

This  sum  has  not  all  been 
spent,  however,  without  some 
good  and  permanent  results  to 
the  State,of  which  I  will  not  stop 
to  speak  here.  The  authorities 
now  have  leased  for  a  term  of 
ten  years  a  large  body  of  valu- 
able lands  on  Roanoke  river,  in 
the  counties  of  Halifax  and 
Northampton,  upon  which  is  lo- 
cated at  present  a  force  of  two 
hundred  convicts.  This  has  pro- 
ven a  success  so  far  as  support- 
ing themselves  is  concerned. 
For  1891-92  the  penitentiary 
has  been  self-sustaining,  but  the 
question  arises,  is  there  para- 
mount good  in  this  farming  op- 
eration to  the  State.  There  is 
now  a  step  being  taken  to  work 
the  convicts  at  home  in  each 
county  upon  the  public  roads, 
the  system  is  yet  in  its  infancy, 
having  been  adopted  by  only  five 
counties  out  of  the  ninety-six  in 
the  State,  as  follows  :  Mecklen- 
burg, Alamance,  Wake,Forsythe 
and  Wayne — Mecklenburg  be- 
ing the  pioneer  in  adopting  the 
system,  a  system  that  is  destined 
to  revolutionize  the  present-meth- 
od of  caring  for  our  prisoners. 
It  was  in  Mecklenburg  in  1776 
when  the  colonies  had  submitt- 
ed to  tryanny  until  submission 
ceased  to  be    a   virtue,    that  th^ 
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Declaration  of  Independence 
was  signed.  It  was  there  when 
the  new  land  holders  of  N.  C. 
were  fast  becominij  the  larcfest 
owners  of  cattle,  that  the  stock 
law  was  introduced,  and  it  was 
there  when  the  population  of 
the  State  prison  was  becominij;' 
solargD,  that  the  authorities  were 
becoming  alarmed  to  know  how 
to  take  care  of  them,  that  the 
system  of  ^vorking  the  convicts 
at  home  was  introduced,  A  sys- 
tem that  I  believe  will  be  speedi- 
ly taken  up  by  every  county  in 
the  State.  It  is  a  system  that 
will  greatly  reduce  taxation. 
The  laws  of  N.  C.  require  every 
man  between  the  age  of  2 1  and  45 
to  work  the  public  roads  4  days 
each  3'ear,  which  at  a  low  esti- 
mate for  labor  in  a  special  road 
tax  of  $2.40  per  year.  Say  each 
count}'-  has  three  thousand  be- 
tween those  ages,  it  amounts  to 
an  annual  tax  of  $7,200  to 
the  county  ;  calculating  for  the 
State  we  have  $6,523,200  road 
tax  per  year,  and  no  permanent 
roads  have  been  made.  For  ten 
years  I  have  listened  with  some 
attention,  at  our  representatives, 
and  candidates  for  governor,  dis- 
cuss the  Tariff,  the  Internal  Re- 
venue and  the  Blair  Education- 
al Bill,  in  glowing  language  and 
distressing  pictures.  Three  ques- 
tions no  State  government  in  the 
Union  can  legislate  upon.  Gov-, 
ernor  Carr  has,  however,  recent- 
ly called  a  road  congress,  which 
we  hope  will  lead  to  the  adop- 
tion ol  intelligent  methods  of 
employing  convicts  at  home  in 
each  county  tor  the  purpose  ot 
improving     our    roads,    and    at 


the  same  time  lessen  the  expense 
ot  caring  for  them.  I  believe 
the  adoption  of  such  a  system 
would  save  to  the  farmers  and 
add  to  the  value  of  the  agricul- 
tural product  of  the  State  an 
amount  equal  to  three  times  the 
total  annual  revenues  of  the 
State  government. 

Many  think  the  question  set- 
tled for  all  time  in  N.  C.  but  in 
my  judgment  it  is  a  question 
unsettled  as  long  as  our  people 
wony  themselves  about  national 
questions  and  pay  an  annual  road 
tax  of  a  million  dollars.  The 
application  of  which,  imder  the 
present  system  makes  no  per- 
manent roads,  and  supports  in 
luxury  titteen  hundred  negro 
bucks  at  a  cost  of  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  per  year. 

Suppose  A  has  a  farm  situat- 
ed live  miles  from  any  shipping 
point,  and  the  larm  is  valued  at 
five  thousand  dollars.  It  is 
known  that  A  has  one  thous- 
and dollars  in  cash.  A  ncgr®, 
B,  breaks  in  and  steals  it.  B 
is  caught  and  sent  to  the  peni- 
tentiary for  ten  years,  but  the 
money  is  not  recovered,  then 
the  only  compensation  A  gets  is 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
B  has  been  sent  to  the  'pen'  tur 
years.  What  does  that  mean  to 
A?  It  means  that  he  in  com- 
mon with  all  of  us  must  pay  an 
annual  tax  to  support  B  for  ten 
years. 

Would  it  not  be  better  to  keep 
B  at  home  and  work  him  on 
the  public  roads?  In  a  few  years 
A's  farm  would  be  worth  ten 
thousand  dollars  from  the  fact 
that  a  rock  road    would  bring  it 
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in  closer   touch    with    the    com- 
mercial world. 

I  believe  the   adoption    of  this 
system  would   greatly  lessen  tt  e 


cost  of  caring    for   the  criminals 
and  add   at  least   two    or   three 
hundred  thousand   dollars  annu- 
ally to  the    public-school  fund. 
John  M.  Cook. 


'THE  NEW  TIME,"  AS  PICTURED  BY  B.  O.  FLOWER. 


Possibly  there  is  no  writer 
living  who  is  more  thorougly 
alive  to  the  present  ills  and  evils 
in  society  than  Mr.  B.  O.  Flow- 
er the  now  famous  editor  of  the 
Arena  Magazine  and  author  of 
several  works  on  social  condi- 
tion. With  a  heart  lull  ot  sym- 
pathy for  the  oppressed  and  the 
burdened,  and  a  soul  on  fire 
against  inequalit}^  and  injustice, 
Mr.  Flower  is  devoting  the  en- 
ergies of  a  mighty  intellect  and 
the  fluency  of  a  ready  pen  to 
the  betterment  of  social  condi- 
tion and  the  elevation  of  society's 
exiles.  Among  the  latest  labors 
of  this  charming  and  facile  writ- 
ter  is  a  volume,  found  in  our  li- 
brary, entitled  "The  New  Time." 

A  cursory  review  of  this  work 
is  the  object  of  the  present  pa- 
per. 

While  reading  this  book,  we 
see  the  great  need  of  prompt  ac- 
tion regarding  the  suffering  of 
our  country,  and  the  great  re- 
sponsibility that  rests  upon  each 
individual. 

First  we  will  notice  some  of 
the  causes  for  prompt  action. 

We  hear  the  cry  of  hard  times 
from  every  direction,  and  the 
suffering  of  the  poor,  who  are 
not  able  to  obtain  sufficient  work 


to  keep  from  starving.  In  al- 
most every  newspaper  we  read 
of  suicides  being  committed  by 
people  who  were  starving  and 
would  die  rather  than  beg. 

In  every  village,  as  well  as  in 
the  towns  and  cities,  are  found 
poor  little  starving  children, 
whose  very  brains  and  souls  are 
becoming  hardened,  so  that  the 
more  eleveating  influences  which 
may  come  into  tlieir  lives  are 
making  less  and  less  impression, 
and  unless  something  is  done 
soon,  all  hope  of  saving  these 
suffering  ones  wall  be  lost,  their 
souls  will  be  indeed  hardened, 
and  never  wall  what  ffood  there 
is  in  their  nature  be  known. 
Would  it  not  be  a  grand  and 
noble  work  to  seek  and  save 
these  little  ones? 

It  is  impossible  to  know  of  the 
despair,  agony  and  tragedy, 
which  poverty  is  today  causing 
in  our  Republic.  Every  police 
station  in  Chicago  shelters  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  lodgers  ev- 
ery night.  There  are  not  en- 
ough stations  to  shelter  all  who 
seek  it,  and  those  who  do  obtain 
shelter  sleep  upon  the  stone 
floors  of  the  basements  with  no 
coverings.  Sometimes  upon  a 
very  cold    night   the   poor  crea- 
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tures  are  forced  to  sleep  while 
standing,  and  in  the  morning, 
taking  hunger  and  miser}'  with 
them,  they  leave  the  quarters 
reeking  with  tbul  air.  Chief 
Breman  of  the  police  department 
says — "the  increase  of  crime  is 
largely  due    to    the  hard  limes." 

This  sutiering  is  noc  conlined 
to  the  lowly  and  unlearned.  In 
a  western  city  there  was  a  line 
scholar,  a  doctor  of  philosophy, 
who  said  he  had  not  had  more 
than  one  meal  a  da}'  for  two 
weeks.  At  the  same  time  a 
magnificent  banquet  was  given 
by  the  bankers  of  New  York, 
and  every  guest  received  a  sou- 
venir made  of  pure  gold.  Thus 
we  see  on  one  side  extravagance, 
while  on  the  other  poverty.  Nor 
is  this  the  only  case  in  which  one 
part  of  the  world  is  feasting 
while  the  other  is  starving. 

The  question  now  is  what 
must  be  done  to  obtain  a  better 
time?  It  is  first  important  that 
the  frozen  conscience  ot  man}- 
well  meaning  people  be  warm- 
ed by  a  moral  and  intellectual 
fire.  Societies  should  be  lorm- 
ed  in  every  community  for 
studying  social  and  economical 
problems.  Literature  of  the  'new 
time'  should  be  circulated  in  ev- 
ery neighborhood,  and  two  or 
three  evenings  of  each  week 
should  be  set  apart  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  great  ethical, 
economic,  and  social  problems 
concerning  the  the  wider  justice 
demanded  by  the  present  time. 
Switzerland  has  shown  us  some- 
thing that  can  be  accomplished 
towards  preserving  an  ideal  re- 
public by  the  introduction  of  the 


initiative  and  proportional  rep- 
resentation. 

Lectures  should  be  given  by 
specialists  who  have  studied  the 
great  issue  of  the  New  Time. 
The  dignity  of  life,  and  its  re- 
sponsibilities must  be  impressed 
upon  the  mind  of  each  individ- 
ual. The  highest  and  best  in 
man,  woman  and  child  should 
be  awakened.  Classes  for  chil- 
dren should  be  formed,  where 
the  story  of  some  noble  life 
should  be  told,  and  some  im- 
portant question  studied,  which 
would  awaken  noble  thoughts 
and  stimulate  high  ideals.  There 
is  nothing  so  important  in  this 
work  as  for  the  individual  to  ap- 
preciate his  duty  and  the  possi- 
bilities for  good  which  lie  with- 
in his  power. 

Thus  every  man  and  woman 
in  city  and  country  who  have 
bread  enough  and  to  spare  should 
know  of  the  needs  of  the  starv- 
ing about  their  door. 

There  are  many  ways  to  carry 
on  this  work.  Perhaps  minis- 
ters would  plead  the  cause  of  the 
starving  in  their  pulpits.  Anoth- 
er work  would  be  the  establish- 
ment of  industrial  homes,  where 
orphans  and  poor  children  who 
had  no  one  to  lake  care  of  them 
could  be  educated  amid  pure, 
healthful  surroundings  and 
taught  useful  trades.  These 
schools  have  proven  successful 
in  Scotland  and  other  countries. 
Why  not  in  our  own? 
Should  we  remain  indifferent 
while  in  every  community  hun- 
dreds of  children,  who  might  be 
made  useful  citizens,  are  sink- 
injj:  into  vice  and  crime? 
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The  serious  objection  to  our 
present-day  charitable  work,  is 
that  it  is  not  educational.  It  is! 
not  subordinate  to  the  demand 
of  justice,  and  charity  carried 
on  instead  of  justice,  makes 
more  hopeless  the  very  condi- 
tion which  makes  possible  unin- 
vited poverty  in  one  of  the  rich- 
est nations  of  the  earth.  It  also 
weakens  the  independent  spirit 
of  the  poor  and  lowers  their  self- 
respect.  But  rightfully  carried 
on,  it  would  become  the  door 
through  which  we  might  enter 
the  citadel  of  poverty  and  en- 
lighten it. 

It  is  not  only  wise  but  essen- 
tial that  this  work  be  carried  on, 
if  we  are  to  conquer  speedil}-^ 
and  peacefull}^ ;  and  the  present 
is  no  time  for  sleeping.  For  a 
few  more  years  of  increasing 
poverty  among  the  laborers  and 


increasing  millions  among  the 
more  wealth3^,  and  we  shall  reap 
in  the  whirl-wind  of  savage  rev- 
olution the  fruits  of  our  selfish 
indifference. 

There  is  at  the  present  noth- 
ing for  discouragement.  Ee 
strong  and  fear  not.  Let  us  re- 
member that  he  who  closes  his 
eyes  to  the  great  wrongs  to  be 
righted,  is  recreant  to  duty,  and 
he  who  gives  voice  to  doubt  or 
despair,  is  no  less    the  criminal. 

The  social  condition  of  the 
present  time  is  bad,  in  man}"  re- 
spects degrading  and  demoral- 
izing in  its  tendency.  And  it  is 
the  part  of  all  good  men  and 
women  to  do  what  they  can  to 
better  the  present  and  help  on 
"The  New  Time,"  when  gaunt 
poverty  and  squalid  misery  shall 
be  largel}'^  replaced  by  smiling 
plenty  and  solid  comfort. 

Nannie  Clements, 


WOMAN  AND  HER  IMPENDING  FATE. 


It  seems  rather  strange  to  me 
that  the  world  has  not  yet  found 
woman's  proper  sphere. 

It  has  been  almost  six  thous- 
and years  since  she  was  placed 
in  Eden  and  given  to  man  as  a 
help-meet  for  him. 

But  what  is  the  help  that  is 
meet  for  man?  to  increase  his 
happiness  and  harmonize  him 
with  his  surroundings. 

Woman  is  a  part  of  the  human 


race,  sent  from  God  as  a  gift  to 
man,  to  help  him.  She  was  not 
sent  to  toil  in  the  fields,  to  drive 
his  plow,  nor  to  delve  in  his 
mines  ;  and  he  who  requires  this 
kind  of  service  at  her  hand  will 
soon  find  his  fields  all  grown  up 
with  briars  and  brambles,  his 
home  in  ruins,  and  everything 
about  it  in  a  dreary  and  uncom- 
fortable condition.  Woman  was 
not    intended    to    perform    hard, 
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manual  labor.  This  is  easil}' 
discerned  by  her  peculiar  organ- 
ization, and  when  she  is  forced 
to  abandon  the  position  for 
which  nature  has  so  richh'  en- 
dowed her,  we  shall  at  once  see 
those  charms  with  which  she  is 
blest,  and  the  beauty  which  na- 
ture has  lavished  upon  her  so 
bountifully,  disappear  ;  and  the 
joy  sent  to  gladden  man's  soul 
will  (juicklv  fade  awa}- :  the 
heart  intended  for  a  source  of 
hapi  iiicss  will  be  turned  into  a 
fnu  I  tain  of  bitterness   and  strife. 

In  all  Christian  countries 
woman  holds  an  exalted  posi- 
tion ;  she  is  given  the  home .  to 
rule  and  superintend.  She  is  to 
legislate  and  teach  around  that 
most  sacred  of  all  spots,  the 
stronghold  of  the  nation — the 
family  altar.  Where  she  thus 
rules  we  find  a  race  of  men  su- 
perior in  every  respect  to  all 
other  races  ;  and  comforts  and 
joys  that  are  unknown  to  all  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Here  we  find 
men  who  love  to  labor  for  the 
good  of  humanity.  Here  and 
here  only  do  we  find  virtue,  chas- 
tity, benevolence,  love,  truth,  af- 
fection, and  sympathy. 

Before  the  Christian  era 
woman  was  regarded  by  nearl}^ 
all  the  world  as  a  slave,  and  even 
now  in  all  countries  where  the 
religion  of  Christ  is  not  taught 
she  is  regarded  either  as  a  slave, 
or  a  kind  of  beast  of  burden,  or 
as  an  animated  to}'  without  an 
immjrtal  soul,  or  merely  as  a 
creature  of  passion  and  whim. 
But  in  Christian  countries  her 
nature  is  better  understood  ;  slie 
is  given  the  sphere  to  which   na- 


ture so  admirably  adapted  her : 
that  is,  the  training  of  the  race 
from  birth  to  maturit}'  is  put  un- 
der her  control.  Her  dominion 
extends  over  all  the  race  at  the 
time  when  a  rule  of  love,  affec- 
tion and  kindness  is  of  para- 
mount importance  ;  thus  her  du- 
ties as  a  law-giver  are  as  com- 
plex, as  important,  and  as  per- 
plexing as  those  of  man. 

She  writes  the  first  lesson  on 
the  human  mind  ;  she  shapes  the 
character  of  man,  and  starts  him 
on  the  road  to  either  shame  and 
destruction  or  to  honor  and  suc- 
cess. 

Woman  was  sent  to  adorn  the 
the  world  as  well  as  to  be  its 
moral  guide ;  but  she  was  not 
sent  merely  to  be  looked  at  and 
admired. 

Now  if  there  are  any  girls 
who  have  been  pursuaded  into 
the  belief  that  they  are  angels 
they  had  better  not  believe  it :  if 
they  do  they  will  soon  find  them- 
selves aliens  to  society,  and  dis- 
contented with  all  human  joys 
and  sympathies.  They  will  be  a 
burden  to  themselves,  disgusting 
to  others,  discontented,  unhappy, 
and  everywhere  out  of  place. 

All  who  have  paid  any  atten- 
tion to  the  matter  know  that  the 
tasteful  arrangements  of  house- 
hold matters  requires  a  cultivated 
taste,  and  a  mind  which  has 
kept  pace  with  all  the  improve- 
ments of  civilization.  She  so 
controls  the  home  as  to  make 
everything  beautiful  and  harmo- 
nious. Such  a  home  afibrds  us 
pleasure  through  all  our  capaci- 
ties for  enjoyment,  and  amuses, 
delights  and    instructs  the  mind. 
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It  invigorates,  purifies,  and  de- 
velops the  heart  and  increases 
its  purest  and  best  affections. 

Such  a  household  is  a  little 
world  of  beaut}'  and  comfort 
presided  over  b\'  cultured 
woman,  a  product  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  She  is  the  central 
sun  of  each  truly  happ}-  home, 
cheered  by  her  smiles,  warmed 
by  her  love,  governed  by  her  in- 
tellect. 

In  no  other  portion  of  the 
world  does  woman  enjoy  so 
many  liberties  as  she  does  in  the 
United  States.  In  no  other 
clime  has  she  made  such  rapid 
progress ;  in  no  other  country 
has  she  written  her  name  so 
high  upon  the  roll  of  honor  and 
lame. 

Search  the  world  over  and  no 
where  can  be  found  her  superior. 
Seldom,  indeed,  do  we  find  one 
that  would  compare  favorably' 
with  our  American  woman. 

But  now  there  is  a  great  crisis 
just  ahead  of  her,  and  true  wom- 
an hears  the  tar  away  mutterings 
of  the  fast-approaching  and  in- 
evitable conflict,  but  our  noblest 
women  are  collecting  all  their 
strength  in  order  to  come  out  of 
the  contest  as  pure  andundefiled 
as  when  they  encountered  that 
enemy  of  true  womanhood, 
"Woman  Suffrage." 

What  does  woman  suffrage 
mean?  It  means  that  woman  is 
to  take  an  equal  part  with  man 
in  all  questions  of  public  nature 
and  importance.  It  means  that 
she  is  to  put  herself  in  the  same 
low  moral  sphere  as  the  common 


politician,  and  be  surrounded  by 
contaminating  influences  of  ev- 
ery description,  for  which,  at 
best,  she  is  not  prepared  to  re- 
sist. 

At  present  there  is  a  class  of 
people  who  pretend  to  be  the 
champions  of  the  woman  suffrage 
movement.  The}^  claim  that 
woman  should  dress  in  male  at- 
tire, hold  office,  legislate,  com- 
mand armies,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  be  allowed  to  vote. 

But  how  would  she  vote  if  this 
privilege  was  given  her?  In 
Wyoming  a  young  lady  went  to 
the  polls  to  vote,  and  when  ask- 
ed by  a  friend  "for  whom  she 
was  going  to  vote,"  she  replied  : 
"I  will  vote  the  yellow  ticket,  as 
it  will  match  m}'  hat," 

Although  the  movement  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  wo- 
man should  discard  her  present 
mode  of  dress  and  customs  of 
living,  still  all  the  tendencies  of 
the  movement  is  towards  the 
total  annihilation  of  all  social 
distinctions  between  the  sexes. 
Then  she  would  have  the  last 
barrier  removed  that  keeps  her 
sechided  from  the  great  rough 
and  unschooled  mass  of  human- 
ity. 

She  would  have  to  encounter 
conditions  for  which  she  was 
never  intended.  Her  field  of 
legislation  is  not  to  administer 
among  the  full  grown  and  tur- 
bulent members  of  the  human 
families,  but  among  the  young 
and  tender  of  a  wayward  dis- 
position. 

John  T.  Cobb. 
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II 


SHOULD  WOMAN   BE  ALLOWED  SUFFRAGE? 


In  beginning  with  the  politi- 
cal side  of  this  question,  we 
would  say  in  the  first  place,  that 
woman  has  no  need  of  suffrage, 
since  she  is  already  represented 
in  the  legislative  bodies,  wheth- 
er State  or  municipal,  as  well  as 
by  the  officers  of  the  State  and 
nation.  The  lamil}'  basis  of 
reDresentation,  which  however 
unwisely  it  may  be  extended, 
makes  the  father  and  husband 
tiu'  true  representative  of  his  en- 
tire household,  and  the  intelligent 
American  voter  generally-  feels 
that  responsibility  rests  upon 
him.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  case  in  the  past,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  at  the  present  da}', 
women  make  no  reasonable  re- 
quests of  our  legislators  which 
pass  unheeded ;  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  rather  the  excess  in 
their  liberality  in  gratifying  the 
wishes  of  women,  than  denving 
them  their  just  rights.  In  all 
directions  in  which  it  is  in  the 
power  of  man  to  improve  her 
condition,  she  has  but  to  ask  to 
receive.  But  there  is  another 
power  which  women  expect, 
the  power  of  personal  influence, 
not  only  over  natures,  but  over 
their     elected       representatives. 

An  earnest  determined  woman 
possessing  those  graces  of  per- 
son or  intellect,  which  fit  her  to 
influence  and  control  men,  can 
carry  almost  any  measure  on 
which  she  has  set  her  heart,  over 
every  obstacle  in  either  State  or 


national  legislature.  In  all  large 
communities  and  States  the 
principle  of  representation  must 
be  in  the  government.  The 
executive  represents,  and  is  re- 
sponsible too,  not  merel}'  the 
party  which  elected  him,  but  the 
whole  State.  The  member  of 
Congress  or  of  the  legislature, 
represents  all  the  people  of  his 
district,  and  it  is  his  dut}'  to 
further  their  interest  so  far  as 
is  compatible  with  justice.  By 
woman  suffrage,  women  gain 
nothing  while  they  lose  much. 
In  nearly  all  districts,  women 
are  a  minority  at  the  polls ; 
there  are  so  many  who  can  not, 
and  will  not,  vote,  it  would  be 
surprising  if  their  vote  ever  ex- 
ceeded that  of  men.  Then  if 
women  are  to  vote,  first,  they 
must  either  be  up  with  political 
questions  of  the  day  and  able  to 
form  an  intelligent  opinion  of 
Ihem,  or  they  must  vote  under 
the  leading  and  guidance  of 
others,  and  thus  became  the 
dupes  and  prey  of  selfish  and 
unprincipled  politicians.  This 
would  lead  the  wife  to  one  party 
and  husband  to  another,  thus 
causing  sharp  debates  and  bitter 
feelings,  and  often  would  it 
break  up  the  peace  of  families 
and  probably  lead  to  separation. 
The  whole  class  of  unskilled 
women  will  be,  if  suffrage  pre- 
vails, in  the  market  with  their 
votes,  too  poor  to  spare  the  time 
for  voting,    except  for  pay,  they 
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will  almost  without  exception 
be  ready  to  accept  the  best  offer. 
The}'  are,  with  few  exceptions, 
too  ignorant  to  have  any  intel- 
ligent ideas  on  political  ques- 
tions, and  hence  will  vote  tor 
the  party  which  pays  best.  At 
elections  are  seen  the  lowest 
classes  ol  every,  community  and 
will  it  be  pleasant  for  modest, 
retined  Christian  women  to  go 
to  the  polls  in  company  with 
these  daughters  of  shame.  Will 
the  loud  laugh,  the  boisterous 
behavior,    and  the  drunken   leer 


of  these  poor  creatures  cause 
them  to  feel  any  more  proud  of 
their  sex,  or  more  certain  of  the 
great  advantages  to  be  gained 
from  woman  suffrage  ;  w^ould  it 
not  be  a  better  and  nobler  ob- 
ject to  attain,  to  rescue  these 
poor  souls  from  the  bondage  of 
sin,  to  emancipate  them  from  the 
service  of  the  devil,  than  to 
succeed  in  bestowing  upon  wo- 
man a  gift  of  such  doubtful 
value  as  suffrage — a  Pandora's 
Box — whose  evils  would  prove 
innumerable? 

R.  H.  Porter. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


The  Navy  Department,  auth- 
orized by  act  of  Congress,  ap- 
proved March  3rd,  1893,  is  about 
to  contract  with  the  Holland 
Torpedo-boat  Company  of  N. 
Y.,  for  the  construction  of  a  sub- 
marine torpedo-boat  to  cost  when 
completed  $150,000.  Mr.  J.  P. 
Holland,  the  designer,  is  a  man 
of  twenty  year's  experience  in 
building  war-.xhips.  The  boat 
will  be  a  cigar-shaped  structure 
of  steel,  eighty  feet  long,  with 
an  egg-shaped  cross-section,  the 
largest  end  upward  having  a 
maximum  diameter  of  eleven 
feet, and  staunch  enough  to  with- 
stand hydrostatic  pressure  at  the 
depth  of  seventy-five  feet.  The 
steel  hull  of  this  craft  can  scarce- 
ly be  conceived  of  as  being  pen- 
etrable.    This    submarine    crea- 


ture has  the  power  of  diving  be- 
low the  surface  and  thus  resist- 
ing the  attacks  of  other  vessels. 
It  may  remain  submerged  six 
hours,  running  at  the  same  time 
eight  knots  per  hour.  While 
below  the  surface  it  is  propelled 
and  lighted  by  electricity.  With- 
in one  minute  after  the  time  the 
order  is  given  and  the  enemy 
sighted  the  vessel  may  be  clos- 
ed air-tight  and  be  running 
twenty  feet  below  the  surface, 
ready  to  deliver  blows  from  eith- 
er of  her  torpedo  tubes.  Can 
we  imagine  what  destruction 
such  a  naval  sea-monster  may 
spread  by  tearing  holes  in  the 
bottom  of  lightly  plated  vessels? 
With  such  powers  of  destruction 
may  not  the  fear  of  war  become 
so  great  that  war  itself  will  bei 
abolished? 
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Again  North  Carolina  has 
been  honored.  A  worthy  son 
has  been  called  to  negotiate  in 
international  matters.  Senator 
Matt.  W.  Ransom  has  been  re- 
cently named  by  the  President, 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  to 
succeed  the  late  Isaac  F.  Gray 
as  Minister  to  Mexico.  Mr. 
Ransom  has  been  a  member  of 
the  United  States  Senate  for  22 
years.  His  term  expired  the  3rd 
of  March.  He  was  always  faith- 
ful in  the  performance  of  duty, 
and  was  quite  popular  among 
his  fellow-Senators.  He  did  not 
speak  often,  but  when  he  did  he 
was  a.  conspicuous  exponent  of 
oratory — picturesque  in  lan- 
guage, involved  in  rhetoric,  but 
most  suave  and  courteous  in 
manner. 

During  his  term  as  Senator, 
Mr.  Ransom  has  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Commeice,  also  on  the  commit- 
tees on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
on  Printing,  on  Private  Land 
Claims,  on  Transportation 
Routes,  and  on  several  others. 
When  Governor  Gray  died,  the 
democratic  members  united  in 
a  petition  to  the  President  ask- 
ing that  the  Mexican  mission  be 
given  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina.  The  request 
was  promptly  granted  and  the 
Senate  as  promply  confirmed  the 
nomination.  Mr.  Ransom  was 
born  in  Warren  countv,  North 
Carolina  in  1826  and  was  j»-rad- 
uated  from  the  University  of 
N.  C.  in  1847.  He  studied  law 
and  iti  1852  became  Attorney- 
General  of  the  State.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  N.  C.  Legislature 


in  1858,  '59  and  '60.  When  the 
civil  war  began  he  entered  the 
Confederate  army  as  Lieutenant- 
Colonel.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  he  was  Major-General.  Af- 
ter the  war  he  resumed  the  prac- 
tice of  law  and  was  a  planter  in 
Northampton  county.  North 
Carolina  way  well  be  proud  of 
such  a  worthy  son. 

Elon  College  has  much  at 
present  of  which  she  may  feel 
proud.  We  have  now  a  larger 
enrollment  of  students  than  ever 
before.  This  year  has  been 
marked  by  the  great  amount  of 
hard  work  done  by  the  student 
body.  The  Faculty  say  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  work  with  such  a 
set  of  young  men  and  young 
women.  Possibly  no  institution 
can  boast  of  more  loyal  students 
and  who  have  the  welfare  of  their 
institution  more  at  heart.  We 
naturally  notice  a  number  of 
changes  since  the  first  two  years 
of  our  history.  The  prevailing 
quiet  in  the  rooms  at  night,  the 
eager  co^^'ds  that  throng  the 
reading  room  in  the  atternoon, 
the  small  number  that  are  sum- 
moned to  attend  Faculty  meet- 
ings, are  indications  that  we 
have  begun  to  realize  the  mean- 
ing of  life.  However  much  all 
this  may  be  appreciated,  there 
are  some  things  in  our  midst 
which  we  cannot  appreciate. 
We  have  some  students  who,  it 
seems,  have  never  yet  realized 
that  they  were  created  for  a  pur- 
pose. They  seem  to  have  come 
to  college  simply  to  have  a  good 
time.  They  deem  it  entirely 
out  of  place    and    wholly  unne- 
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cessary  to  spend  several  hours 
in  hard  study.  They  seem  to 
think  it  a  small  matter  to  go  on 
recitation  unprepared  and  have 
a  zero  recorded  opposite  theij- 
names.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  seem  to  think  it  their  sol- 
emn duty  to  loaf  around  and 
"dead-beat"  those  who  are  anx- 
ious to  work.  They  evidently 
care  nothing  for  the  money  their 
parents  are  spending  nor  for  the 
sacrifices  that  are  being  made 
in  their  behalf.  They  expect  to 
drift  along  through  the  world 
"on  flowery  beds  of  ease,"  and 
that  their  life  will  naturally 
be  crowned  with  a  grand  suc- 
cess. They  fail  to  realize  that 
every  moment  should  be  occu- 
pied in  preparation  for  a  life  of 
usefulness  in  the  world. 

We  have  in  our  midst  another 
class  that  deserves  special  men- 
tion— "the  gossipers."  Surely  of 
all  the  base  characteristics  in  an 
individual's  life  this  is  the  most 
detestable.  Some  seem  to  think 
that  they  will  not  be  known  if 
they  don't  "hang  out  their  signs." 
They  are  always  "heavy  laden" 
with  the  latest  news  (and  a  lit- 
tle more  besides).  They  de- 
light in  discussing  "the  latest 
case"  and  what  "somebody"  has 
said  about  "somebody  else." 
They  never  hesitate  to  ex- 
press their  opinions  quite  freely 
when  an  opportunity  permits, 
even  when  unasked  to  do  so. 
They  think  it  their  business  too 
to  criticize,  without  measure, 
every  action  of  the  Faculty- 
They  think  it  "nice"  to  boast  of 
their  smartness  and  to  speak  dis- 
respectfully     of     members     of 


the  Faculty.  Now,  fellow-stu- 
dents, "if  the  cap  fits  wear  it." 
You  deserve  it.  If  you  belong 
to  the  first  class  mentioned,  the 
best  thing  3'ou  can  do  is  to  go 
home.  Elon  College  doesn't 
want  your  money  if  she  can't 
give  value  received.  If  you  be- 
long to  the  second  class  then — 
well — see  if  3'Ou  can't  nip  5'our 
character  in  the  bud  and  build 
a  new  one.  You'll  need  anoth- 
er before  you  reach  the  end  of 
your  journe3% 


Poetry  is  an  expression  of  im- 
aginative feeling.  PoeHc  art  is 
the  dominant  quality  with  indi- 
vidual writers.  Absolute  poetry 
is  the  concrete  and  artistic  ex- 
pression of  the  human  mind  in 
emotional  rhythmical  language. 

It  is  said  that  a  person  must 
become  old  before  he  can  com- 
pose the  swelling  lines  of  poetry. 
This  may  be  the  general  rule, 
but  to  this  there  is  an  exception. 
This  has  been  clearly  proven  to 
us  for  the  past  few  months. 
Young  persons  believe  in  the 
reality  of  the  world  which  is  in 
movement  before  tiieir  eyes.  We 
ask  what  they  do  with  poetry. 
There  is  one  of  our  number  of 
quite  immature  years,  that  with 
the  smooth,  steady,  and  easy 
stroke  of  the  pen  composes  beau- 
tiful verse  that  thrills  the  soul 
with  imagination  and  sets  in  mo- 
tion every  fibre  of  the  heart. 

'Tis  no  hopeful  spirit  that  per- 
vades these  vvonderfullv-flavored 
little  poems.  It  fronts  sorrow 
wilii  a  cynical,  if  tranquil  brow, 
and  rhymes  it  with  delicate  and 
graceful  raillery. 
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In  brief  and  smiling  lines  she 
tells  of  "A  Lost  Treasure,"  once 
gained,  but  now  lost ;  once 
owned,  but  now  disowned,  and 
once  known,  but  now  forgotten. 
The  rhythm  of  this  is  delightful, 
the  simplicity  is  flawless,  the 
verse  is  unbroken,  and  continues 
in  the  vivid  eloquence  of  style. 

The  majority  of  people — dwell- 
ers in  quiet  places,  with  a  whole- 
some horror  of  the  great  world 
whirling  beyond  them,  and  but 
seldom  agitating  their  centre  of 
gravity — are  apt  to  think  the 
paths  of  elocutionary  study  must 
converge  more  or  less  directly 
into  one  locus — the  stage,  that 
land  of  artificial  mystery  and 
forbidden  pleasures. 

It  aflbrds  us  much  pleasure  to 
see  a  young  lady  step  forth  upon 
the  stage  to  give  a  recitation 
when  her  elocutionary  powers 
have  been  developed  and  every 
word  she  utters  has  the  right 
tone — clear  and  distinct. 

Eloquence  is  something  that 
but  few  men  are  gifted  with. 
Such  a  gift  is  bestowed  by  the 
Divine  being.  One  of  the  greatest 
enjoyments  is  derived  from  lis- 
tening to  a  good  speaker.  All 
men  love  to  hear  men  speak.  An 
eloquent  man  will  draw  the 
masses,  attract  the  attention  of 
the  employe  and  the  employer, 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  igno- 
rant and  the  learned. 

How  few  people  are  there  to-day 
that  really  enjoy  sitting  down  to 
read  poetry  to  themselves  !  How 
few  are  those  who  do  not  love  to 
hear  fine  prose  and  poetry  well 
read  or  recjted !     The  one  that 


is  well  trained  in  elocution  can 
add  rhyme  to  the  poetry,  or  the 
rounded  period  to  the  prose 
writer,  and  can  also  adapt  the 
voice  to  the  selection  read  or  re- 
cited. All  this  adds  much  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  hearer.  Think 
of  the  difference  between  read- 
ing aloud  to  oneself  the  swellinjj 
lines  of  H^omer's  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  Virgil's  Aeneid,  Hor- 
ace's Odes,  or  Milton's  Paradise 
Lost,  and  hearing  them  read  by 
some  one  that  is  trained  in  elo- 
cution. 

A  man  must  control  his  emo- 
tions, express  his  thoughts  in  the 
best  words,  and  control  his  voice 
and  gestures.  He  must  be  an 
interpreter,  not  an  actor. 

Sentiment  is  perception  by  the 
subtile  senses  ;  it  is  feeling  which 
is  a  result  of  one's  interest  and 
most  distinctive  personality.  It 
denotes  a  refined  sensibility  on 
subjects  affecting  the  heart. 

There  is  nothing  in  all  the 
world  so  practical  as  sentiment ; 
nothing  worthier  of  the  utmost 
energies  and  the  inmost  yearn- 
ings of  a  true  man  or  woman. 

There  is  sentiment  in  nearly 
everything,  and  especially  in 
sin,  patriotism,  and  human  affec- 
tion. This  is  what  carries  the 
warriors  to  the  battle  field : 
there  they  hold  up  before  the 
enemy  their  flag,  and  sav,  "Here 
it  is,  and  we  are  willing  to  die 
for  it."  The  roaring  cannon,  the 
reflection  of  distant  camp-fires, 
the  rising  smoke,  the  clattering 
of  bayonets,  the  rattling  of 
shields  and  swords,  and  the  war- 
cry  expresses  the  strongest  sen^. 
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timent  of  man's  soul  ;  and  when 
in  the  hush  of  peace  the  weather- 
beaten,  bullet-pierced,  stained 
and  tattered  old  flag  is  borne 
proudly  through  the  city  streets 
on  some  memorial  day,  strong 
men  shed  tears  at  the  sight :  it 
may  be  because  of  association, 
but  surely  association  is  senti- 
ment. 

As  we  have  said,  nearly  ever}- 
thought,  act,  and  deed  expresses 
some  sentiment,  but  the  language 
of  the  poet  expresses  the  strong- 
est sentiment. 

A  distinguished  man  has  said  : 
"Whatever  sentiment  is  worth 
living  for  is  worth  dying  lor — if 
dying  be  in  the  line  of  its  right 
achievinir.'" 


While  so  much  is  being  said 
of  the  great  musician — the  great 
violinist — that  has  just  made  his 
appearance  in  the  musical  world 
and  is  gaining  for  himself  so 
much  lame,  let  us  not  forget 
that  the  greatest  musical  genius 
of  our  time  has  just  passed 
avvay.  Anton  Rubinstein,  "Czar 
of  all  the  Pianofortes,"  is  no 
more,  and  when  will  we  find 
another  to  take  his  place?  His 
nature,  which  was  proud  and  re- 
served, yet  generous  and  noble, 
was  displa}  ed  in  his  musical  life. 

His  mother  was  his  first  teach- 
er, but  when  eight  years  of  age 
he  was  placed  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  Alexander  Villoing  and 
when  only  thirteen,  his  piano 
education  was  complete.  He 
and  his  brother  Nicolai  studied 
composition  for  three  years  at 
Berlin,     Anton    ranked    highest 


among  the  musicians  of  the 
century  ;  and  even  after  he  had 
won  great  fame,  his  mother  still 
took  deepest  interest  in  his  musi- 
cal talent  and  remained  ever 
his  severest  critic.  When  scarce- 
ly twelve  years  of  age  he  played 
at  Paris  before  Liszt  and  Chopin, 
astonishing  these  great  musicians 
with  his  wonderful  and  prema- 
ture genius.  Perhaps  no  one 
has  ever  been  more  devoted  to 
his  art  than  Rubinstein,  but  his 
greatest  desire  was  to  make 
himself  known  in  his  composi- 
tions. In  these  he  had  wonder- 
ful success,  but  his  greatest  fame 
was  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
music  of  others. 

There  is  much  being  said  now 
in  regard  to  Woman  SufTrage, 
both  for  and  against  it,  so  let 
us  notice  the  result  of  the  first 
election  in  New  Zealand  at 
which  women  were  allowed  to 
vote.  The  polls  throughout  the 
colony  were  opened  at  nine,  and 
the  ladies  entered  first.  Only 
six  were  allowed  at  each  polling 
place  at  the  same  time.  Report 
says  that  there  was  no  confusion, 
no  unnecessary  noise,  no  inter- 
ference with  the  votes,  no  jeer- 
ing and  excitement  about  the 
streets,  no  intoxicated  men  to 
be  seen  all  day,  and  everything 
passed  ofT  just  as  if  women  had 
always  had  the  privilege  of 
voting. 

Others  have  said  that  woman's 
vote  is  not  necessary  to  complete 
the  good  influence  that  woman 
C^n  exercise  in  politics.  Though 
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many  evils  attend  man  suffrage, 
and  we  can  not  hope  to  do  away 
with  all  ;  yet,  if  woman  will  only 
keep  vigilant  watch  and  use  her 
influence  in  all  ways  possible, 
we  may  hope  for  much  success. 
While  it  is  not  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  her  to  cast  her  vote, 
still  she  can  use  her  good  judg- 
ment and  see  that  the  men  of 
her  household  are  not  careless 
and  indifferent  about  their  politi- 
cal duties,  and  inspire  within 
them  a  spirit  of  right.  Let  her 
awake  from  her  indiflerence  and 
lend  her  influence  to  the  reform 
that  is  so  much  needed. 

Herr  Lilienthal  has  invented 
a  wonderful  ''flying  machine," 
and  his  tate  was  not  that  of 
Darius  Green.  Lilienthal  made 
many  experiments  with  flat 
wings,  but  soon  decided  that  it 
was  the  gentle  curve  of  the 
wing  that  enabled  the  bird  to 
soar  without  apparent  eftbrt  or 
motion.  The  wings  are  about 
twenty  feet  from  tip  to  tip,  made 
of  closely  woven  muslin,  and 
stretched  on  a  ribbed  frame  of 
willow.  It  is  so  adjusted  to  the 
body  that  while  flying  the  per- 
son will  be  eitlier  resting  on  his 
elbows  or  seated  on  a  narrow 
rest  near  the  front.  He  makes 
a  short  run  from  some  elevated 
place  with  wings  closed  behind, 
and  with  a  jump,  he  soars  into 
the  air  and  has  been  known  to 
make  nearly  three  hundred 
yards  at  one  fliglit. 


LOCALS. 

Fool ! 

April  fool ! 

Month  of  fools ! 

Smart  fools  an^  funny  fools  ! 

The  fool  who  is  a  fool,  be- 
cause he  thinks  he  is  a  funny 
fool,  is  the  greatest  of  all  fools, 
—fool. 

Messrs.  Prep  Foolie  and  Free 
Schoolie, — "Say,  Tom,  yonder 
comes  some  body,— April  fool." 
Rats  !  ! 

"Why  is  it  that  that  fellow 
always  signs  his  pledge  the 
first  thing  he  does  on  examina- 
tion?" 

Mr.  Albert  Pritchard  spent  a 
few  days  with  his  parents  at 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  some  weeks 
ago. 

The  firms  of  this  place  are 
getting  in  their  spring  goods 
very  rapidl}^  If  you  want  good 
bargains  call  in  to  see  them. 

Mr.  Archie  Brothers  who  has 
been  confined  to  his  room  for 
some  time,  is  now  in  school 
again,  which  we  are  glad  to  see. 

The  moot  trial,  which  was 
held  publicly  in  the  college 
chapel  on  the  evening  of  the 
i6th  of  last  month  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Phi  Literary  Society 
was  much  enjoyed.  It  was  pro- 
nounced a  success. 
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He — "I  came  very  near  freez- 
ing the  other  night,  and  I  do  be- 
lieve my  brain  froze."  She — 
(Inquiringly) — "Has  it  thawed 
yet?" 

We  were  pleased  to  have  with 
us  some  days  ago  Prof.  E.  L. 
Moffitt.  We  are  always  glad  to 
see  him. 

Pres.  Staley  was  again  in  our 
midst  the  latter  part  of  last 
month.  The  bright  and  cheer- 
ful face  of  the  Dr.  always  glad- 
dens the  students. 

Profs.  R.  T.  Hurley  and  W. 
H.  Boone  of  Burlington,  N.  C, 
were  the  guests  of  friends  of 
the  hill  some  days  ago. 

Dr.  Newman's  office  and  re- 
citation room  have  been  much 
improved  in  appearance  since 
they  have  been  repainted  and 
plastered. 

The  Rev.  P.  H,  Fleming  was 
present  at  one  of  the  chapel  ser- 
vices some  time  ago.  We  en- 
joy having  him  with  us,  and 
especially  were  we  delighted 
with  the  good  advice  he  gave  us. 

Miss  H— "Oh  my,  I  had  rath- 
er do  most  any  thing  than  to 
read  the  works  of  Charles 
Dickens, — they  just  bore  me  al- 
most to  death,  but  I  do  believe 
that  I  could  alm(;st  go  to  sleep 
reading  David  Copperficld,  for 
I  think  his  works  are  so  inter- 
esting." 

On  Biology  tiie  subject  of 
evolution  came  up.  The  teacher 
was  discussing  as  t(;  whether  or 
not  there  would  be  such  a  great 
change  in  a  brute    after    he    be- 


came educated.  Finally  the 
instructor  asked  Mr.  C — as  to 
whether  a  pig  would  be  a  pig 
after  he  was  educated?  Mr. 
C  replied — "Well  Miss  I — it 
would  depend  somewhat  upon 
the  time  it  took  to  educate  him." 

A  Prep  on  seeing  the  moon  in 
an  eclipse,  attempted  to  explain  it 
to  his  chum  as  follows  :  Prep — 
"You  are  the  dullest  person  I 
ever  seen.  1  have  told  you  two 
times  as  to  why  the  inoon  is  in 
an  eclipse,  and  Fm  going  to 
tell  you  another  time  and  it  is 
the  last — It  is  because  the  sun 
has  worked  around  in  such 
away  that  it  has  gotten  between 
us  and  the  moon."  Chum — 
"Well  can  I  ask  you  another 
question?"  Prep — "Provided  you 
haven't  axed  me  before."  Chum 
— "Why  is  it  that  the  moon  is 
not  entirely  out  of  sight?"  Re- 
pl}'' — "It  is  because  that  the  sun 
is  so  bright,  shiny,  and  glossy 
that  you  are  able  to  see  through 
it  slightly." 

The  instructor  on  cla!-s  was  ex- 
plaining as  to  how  you  could  see 
all  the  heavenly  bodies  by  means 
of  a  telescope.  She  also  stated 
that  you  had  to  have  a  very  large 
telescope  to  see  those  bodies 
which  were  at  a  good  distance. 
Then  Mr.  H.  wished  to  know  the 
size  of  the  telescope  it  would 
take  to  see  heaven.  Unan- 
swered. 

Mr.  S.,  a  Junior,  writes  a  cri- 
tique on  the  poet  Thomas 
Moore.  The  following  is  a 
quotation  from  the  critique : 
Thomas  Moore,  a  poet,  the  great 
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social  reformer  of  England,  the 
greatest  statesman  of  his  age, 
was  finally  beheaded." 

On  Botany  the  class  was 
discussing  the  roots  of  different 
plants.  The  instructor  asked 
Mr.  C.  to  tell  all  he  knew  of  the 
potato  root,  Mr.  C. — "Some  time 
the  roots  are  red,  3'^ellow,  blue, 
white  and  the  like — I  also  know 
another  thing,  that  is,  ihe}^  are 
ve"y  good." 

The  instructor  and  the  pupils 
ot  the  art  department  gave 
an  oyster  supper  in  the  col- 
lege on  Saturday  evening,  the 
30th  of  March.  This  supper 
was  given  to  raise  money  in  or- 
der that  they  might  have  the  art 
hall  remodelled. 

There  are  one  or  two  things 
either  to  be  ad  mired  or  not  admir- 
ed ;  for  instance,  to  see  Messrs. 
S.  and  H.  in  the  gymnasium  hall  ; 
Mr.  H.  with  his  Sen.  cap  ;  Mr. 
P.  with  his  curls  ;  Miss  W.  with 
her  ice  skates  ;  Mr.  J.  running  ; 
Mr.  L.  while  he  is  coating  his 
girl — he  is  a  'hunny.' 

Dr.  W.  T.  Herndon  and  wife 
hav^e  been  sick  lor  some  time 
and  are  yet  confined  to  their 
bed.  It  is  our  wish  that  they 
may  soon  recover. 

Mr.  D.,  a  Senior,  says  he 
hardly  knows  whose  works  he 
had  rather  read — Scotc's  or 
Ivanhoe's. 

Miss  Rowena  Mofiitt  and  sis- 
ter-in-law,Mrs.  J.  T.  Moffitt,spent 
several  days  on  the  hill  some 
days  ago  with  their  friends. 

Mr.  Percy  Norfleet,  trom  the 
University  of   Va.,    formerly    of 


Franklin,  Va.,  stopped  over  a 
day  with  friends  of  the  school, 
on  his  way  to  Florida. 

The  Southern  Railway  has 
made  very  low  rates  on  account 
of  the  following  occasions  : 

To  WashingtoirD.  C,  and  re- 
turn, for  the  Southern  Baptist 
Convention,  one,  limited,  first- 
class  fare  for  the  round  trip , 
tickets  to  be  sold  May  7-8,  good 
for  fifteen  days. 

To  Dallas,  Texas,  and  return, 
for  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  a  rate  of 
one  limited  first-class  fare  for 
the  round  trip  ;  tickets  to  be  sold 
May  13-15,  good  to  return  until 
June  3rd. 

To  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  return 
to  the  meeting  of  the  Baptist 
Young  Peoples  Union  of  Ameri- 
ca, a  rate  of  one  limited  first- 
class  fare  for  the  round  trip , 
tickets  to  be  sold  July  16-17, 
good  to  return  until  August  5th. 

To  Boston,  Mass.,  and  return, 
for  the  Triennial  Conclave  of 
Knights  Templar,  one  limited 
first-class  fare  for  the  round  trip  ; 
tickets  sold  August  23-25,  good 
to  return  until  Sept  lOth. 

To  Denver,  Col.,  and  return, 
on  account  of  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association,  rate  of  one 
limited  first-class  fare,  plus  two 
dollars,  for  the  round  trip  ;  tick- 
ets will  be  sold  July  3-4-5,  and 
can  be  extended  until  Sept.  ist. 

These  are  very  low  rates,  and 
will  afford  a  fine  opportunity  for 
any  one  to  visit  the  above  points 
at  a  small  cost. 

For  any  further  information 
address, 

Chas.  L.  Hopkins,  T.  P.  A., 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 
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Miscellaneous. 


Y.  W.  C.  A.  NOTES. 

M.  BLANCH    BAIRD,  EDITOR. 

It  has  been  several  months 
since  The  Monthly  has  had  any 
hearing  from  us,  but  during-  our 
prolonged  silence  we  ha^'e  been 
steadily  working  and  slowly  but 
gradually,  developing  in  our  as 
sociation  and  the  interests  it  rep 
resents. 

Before  the  recent  spell  of  bad 
weather  set  in,  our  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
was  progressing  nicely,  and  there 
were  a  great  many  new  members 
enrolled,  all  of  whom  seemed  to 
take  great  interest  in  attending 
and  taking  part  in  these  meet- 
ings :  and  although  for  the  last 
three  weeks  our  meetings  have 
been  broken  into  on  account  of 
the  severe  weather,  we  do  not 
feel  that  our  members  have  en- 
tirely lost  interest  in  this  grand 
and  noble  enterprise ;  for  we 
can  see  each  day,  as  we  go 
about  the  performance  of  our 
daily  duties,  the  great  and  good 
effect  that  such  meetings  have 
on  our  student  body. 

We  are  deeply  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  our  Y.  W.  and 
Y.  M.  C.  A.'s  have  been  the 
result  of  much  good  being  done 


since  the  opening  of  the  present 
scholastic  year. 

We     cannot      say     definitely 
what  per    cent    of  our    students 
are  church    members,   but    they 
are  greatly  in  the   majority,  and 
one    great     thing    exemplifying 
this,  is  the    good    morals    of  the 
students    of   Elon    College.       It 
has  in  fact  the    reputation  of  be- 
ing one  of  the  best  moral  schools 
in  the  State  ;  and  we  believe  it  is 
in  great   part    from  the  good  in- 
fluences of  these    weekl}-  meet- 
ings that    such   good    moral    re- 
ports are    made ;    and    it    is  our 
aim    that    such     shall     continue 
throughout    the  term.       Parents 
who  have    sons    and    daughters 
need  not    fear    to    send   them  to 
Elon.      They    will     have    good 
morals     thrown     around    them. 
But  so  far    as   it    is    ours  thus  to 
speak,  we  would  urge  of  parents 
that  before  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters leave  the    parental  roof  and 
the    protection    of    home,    they 
be  impressed  with  the  neccessity 
of  attending    all    such    religious 
meetings.     For     some    students 
seem  to  think   because   they  are 
away  from    home,    that  they  are 
not    expected     to    take    part    in 
such  work,    and    therefore  grow 
cold    and     luke-warm     towards 
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their  religious  duties  and  moral 
attainments,  while,  if  they  would 
come  in  and  join  our  band  of 
workers,  they  would  not  grow 
cold,  but  stronger  and  stronger 
each  day  in  the  cause  of  Christ 
Our  Y.  W.  C.  A.  meetings  are 
not  compulsory,  but  it  is  a  privi- 
lege to  be  able    to    attend  them. 

As  was  stated  in  the  beginning 
our  meetings  have  been  much 
broken  into  of  late,  therefore  we 
have  not  much  to  say  now,  but 
hope  when  the  spring  comes  to 
be  able  to  do  much  and  great 
work,  and  then  we  will  be  glad 
to  speak  in  more  definite  terms 
and  we  have  hope  of  greater 
results  achieved. 

We  humbly  ask  an  interest  in 
the  prayers  of  all  God's  people, 
that  we  may  be  the  means  of 
doing  much  good  work  in 
the  cause  we  are  trying  so  faith- 
fully to  advance.     » 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  NOTES. 

VV.  D.   HARWARD,  EDITOR. 

Since  our  last  "writing-  consid- 
erable  interest  has  been  noted  in 
the  Association  work. 

We  observed  the  day  of  prayer 
for  colleges,  in  which  some 
seemed  much  in  earnest ;  and  as 
a  result  some  of  the  unsaved 
manifested  an  interest  in  prayer. 

The  State  Secretary,  L.  A. 
Coulter,  paid  us  another  visit  a 
few  da3's  ago,  and  gave  us  two 
interesting  and  uplifting  address- 
es. 

The  delegates  who  attended 
the  State  Convention  at  Raleigh 
returned  with  new  courage.    An 


effort  is  being  made  to  awaken 
new  interest  in  Bible  study. 
This  is  a  part  of  the  Association 
work  that  is  too  much  neglected. 
Students  sav,  I  will  wait  until  I 
get  through  school,  and  then 
stud}"  the  Bible.  A  man  might 
as  well  say,  I  will  build  my 
house  before  laying  the  principal 
part  of  the  foundation.  For  the 
structure  to  be  steadfast  the  ne- 
cessary matericil  must  be  used  in 
the  course  of  erection. 

The  otlicers  for  the  year  ending 
Dec.  '95,  are:  L.  L.  Lassiter, 
Pres. ;  J.  E.  Rawls,  Vice-Pres.  ; 
W.  H.  Young,  Treas.  ;  H.  C. 
Simpson,  Rec.  Sec.  ;  I.  W.John- 
son, Cor.  Sec.  With  these  men 
at  the  head,  we  look  for  encour- 
aging results  from  the  Associa- 
tion work  this  year. 


AMONG  OUR  E1<:CHANGES. 


We  are  glad  to  welcome  a  new 
visitor  to  our  Exchange  Depart- 
ment, The  Chisel,  published  by 
the  students  of  the  Woman's 
College,  Richmond  Virginia. 
We  wish  to  notice  one  article 
especially,  ''Norse  Mytholog}^" 
which  shows  careful  study  and 
is  very  entertaining.  We  trust 
it  will  make  its  appearance  reg- 
ularly. 

In  The  Eatonian  for  March, 
the  article  on  "Thorough  Prep- 
aration" was  much  enjoyed. 
One  of  the  causes  given  by  the 
writer,  that  crowds  all  profes- 
sions and  trades  is  the  lack  of 
preparation.  The  man  who  is 
thoroughly  prepared  will  never 
lack  for  a  position  as  it  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  a  fact  in 
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these  higher  professions,  that  in- 
dividual merit  wins  recognition 
and  secures  position.  "There  is 
alwaj^s  room  at  the  top."  We 
would  recommend  this  article  to 
all  students  and  lay  particular 
stress  on  the  adage  "to  make 
haste  slowly." 

The  editorial  in  The  Carolin- 
ian ior  February  on  the  difficulty 
of  getting  out  an  issue  of  a  col- 
lege paper  is  pertinent  and  to 
the  point.  The  writer  observes, 
"there  are  two  evils  to  be  avoid- 
ed before  the  magazine  will  ev- 
er come  up  to  the  standard  of 
excellence.  The  first  is  that  the 
contributors  devote  too  little 
time  to  the  preparation  of  their 
articles ;  and  the  second  is 
that  many  of  the  articles 
are  inappropriate."  The  Ex- 
change Department  is  very 
well  written.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  of  recent  exchanges. 

A  new  exchange  which  we 
are  glad  to  welcome  is  The  Gray 
Jacket,  from  The  Virginia  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege. It  is  a  very  neat  and  at- 
tractive monthly.  We  wish  to 
mention  the  series  of  articles, 
'Old  Southern  Homesteads.'  The 
first  of  these  appears  in  this 
issue;  it  is  a  description  of  Fort 
Hill,    Calhouns     old    Home.     If 


each  article  is  as  interesting  as 
this,  all  will  do  well  to  read 
them. 

The  Tennessee  University 
Magazme  is  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive of  our  exchanges.  The 
Literary  Department  contains 
some  very  bright  and  readable 
articles.  The  editorial  on  Cheat- 
ing During  Examination  treats 
the  subject  very  ably.  We  agree 
wth  the  writer  in  bis  suggestion, 
if  the  students  had  the  right  of 
expulsion  when  one  of  their  num- 
ber cheated  this  would  raise  the 
moral  tone  and  make  dishonest}^ 
more  difficult.  The  Exchange 
Department  could  be  improved 
by  putting  the  clippings  and  notes 
from  other  colleges  under  a  dif- 
ferent heading. 

One  of  the  best  of  our  ex- 
changes is  The  Richmond  Mes- 
senger for  Feburary — came  too 
late  for  a  lengthy  review.  The 
'ensemble'  is  very  good  and  we 
are  sorry  that  lack  of  time  will 
not  permit  us  to  notice  it  in  de- 
tail. 

Other  exchanges  which  we 
are  glad  to  welcome  are  The 
Palladium,  The  Mephistophe- 
lean, The  Guilford  Collegian, 
The  Academy,  The  Orange  and 
Blue,  The  Red  and  Black,  The 
Tar  Heel,  and  The  Occident. 


AiS  COMPLETE  :  STOCK 


We  are  receiving  our  Fall  Stock  of  Clothing  Hats,  Furnish- 
ing Good.  We  have  just  returned  from  the  Northern  Markets 
where  we  spent  about  two  weeks  in  selecting  our  stock,  and  W:e 
have  bought  goeds  at  the 

Very  Lowest  Cash  Prices 

and  expect  to  give  our  customers  the  benefit  of  these  Low  Prices. 

We  have  sold  our  Spring  and  Summer  Goods  down  very  close,  so  our  stock  this  fall 
■will  be  a  Complete  New  Stock.  We  can  i^how  you  all  the  latest  styles  in  Men's,  Boys,  and 
Children's  Clothing,  Hats  and  Other  Goods,  carried  in  onr  line. 

®  Mrs,  M^HMiai,  Manager. 

230  S.  Elm  St.,  GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 


Is  the  Place  to  Buy  Your  Shoes.     The  only  Regular  Shoe  Store 

in  the  city. 

Ladies'  and  Gents'  FINE  SHOES  Our  Specialty.     Gym- 

nasiumShoes  carried  in  stock.     Special  inducements 

to  School  Girls  and  Young  Men  in  College. 

Repairing  done  neatly  and  promptly  at  Lowest  Prices. 

216  South  Elm  Street,     GREENSBORO,   N.  C. 


Our  line  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Dress  Goods  is  unsurpssed 
Our  Trimming,  the  latest  Style.  Prices  lowest  ever  offered. a  Our 
line  of  Millinery  has  no  rivals.  Our  trimmer  is  from  the  North. 
She  is  perfectly  familiar  with  the  latest  Styles  and  Patterns.  Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed.  Remember  us,  ladies,  when  you  want 
hats.  We  are  still  headquarters  for  Hats  and  Clothing.  Our 
Coats,  Shoes,  Glassware,  Crockery,  Trunks,  Valises,  Furniture, 
all  kinds.  Hardware,  Staple  and  Fancy  Groceries,  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Fruits.     Give  us  a  call  and  we  will  save  you  money. 

JOS.   A.   ISELEY  &  BPiO. 


BURLINGTON,  N.  C. 


We    have    just   received    direct 
from  the  manufacturers 

With  these  advantages,  and  with 

experience  to   back  us.  we 

are  enabled  to  down  all 

competition  in  the 

JOB  PRINTING 

business.  Any  size,  shape,  or 
class  of  work  done  as  neat  and 
CHEAPER  than  you  can  have 
it  done  elsewhere.  Try  and  be 
convinced. 

HAWKINS  &   WORKMAN. 
Burlington. 

IN  DEMAND! 
Are  Low  Prices! 

We  are  now  fully  prepared  to 
meet  this  demand  with  im- 
mense lines  of  CLOTHING 
and  DRY  GOODS. 

CLOTHING! 

We  have  the  largest  stock, 
latest  styles,  and  lowest 
prices.     MENS'  FINE 
SHOES,  HATS  and 
GENTS'  FURNISHINGS. 
Our  DRY  GOODS  STORE 
is  still  headquarters  for 
fashionable  DRESS  GOODS, 
WRAPS,  SILKS,  NOTIONS, 
SHOES,  &c.     Remember 
our  two  Stores  Main  nnd 
Front  Streets. 

B.  A.  SELLARS  &  SON, 
Burlington. 


Southern  Railway 

THE  gri:at  trunk  line 

BETWKKN  TirK 

NOKTH,  SOUTH 

EAST  and  WEST. 

Operates  three  passenjicer  trains  daily  to 

m\im.  umm.  nu- 

|e?  \ul  and  fmii  |5?L 

Tlirce  passenger  trains  daily  for 

Atlanta,  Birmingham,  Memphis, 

Chattanooga,    Montgomer}^ 

Mobile,  New    Orleans, 

and   Points    South 

and    West. 

THE  SHORT  LINE  TO  FLOKIDA. 

TlirouL'-h  trains  and  Pullman  Palace  Slec])- 
inucars  toColiinibia,  Augusta,  Savannah, 
Jacksonville  and  Tampa  without  change. 

LIMITED. 

This  train  is  composed  entirely  of  Pullman 
Palaee.  Drawing  Room,  Sleeping  and 
Dining  (Jars. 

For  rates,  tickets,  time  tabk-s,  etc.,  call  on 
any  agent  Southern  Railway,  or 

W.  A.  TURK, 

(Jen.  Pass.  Agent. 
CHAS  L-  HOPKINS, 
Trav.  Pass.  Agent, 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 
W.  H.  GREEN,        S.  H.  HARDWICK, 
Gen.  Mangr.         Ast.  (tcu.  Agent. 
(Eastern  System) 
J.  iM.  CL  LP,  Atlanta,  Ga, 

Traffic  Mangr. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


A  BRILLIANT  STUDENT. 

Head  of  the  class,  perfect  recitations  and 
examinations,  envied  liy  all.  To  attain 
such  honor  a  good  nien)ory  is  necossarj-. 
The  new  pysiological  discovery — Memory 
Kest<»kativk  taiu.kts  <|ui(kly  and  perma- 
nently ii  crease  the  memory  two  to  ten  fold 
and  greatly  augment  iutelltctual  power. 
Difficult  studies,  lectures,  etc.,  easily  mas- 
tered; truly  marvelous,  highly  cndor.'^ed, 
your  succcess  assured.  Price  $1.00,  post- 
paid.   Send  for  circular.    MEMORY  TAB- 

Let  CO.,  114  sth  a  ve„  n.  t. 


J.  A.  LONG, 

ATTY.  AT  LAW, 
Gr  rail  am,  'N-O 


LEADING  JEWELER 

BURLINGTON,  N.  C. 

First  class  work  on  short  notice. 


T.E.WHITSELL, 


All  work  clone  in  good  style. 

Half-soling  with  cobble  wire,  30c. 

Half-soling,  hand  sewed,  50c. 

ELON  COLLEGE,   N.  C. 


DEALEUS    IN 

Sportinsf  Goods,  Drugs,  Medicines,  and 

Chemicals,  School  Books,  Stationery, 

Toilet  Fancy  Articles, Fine  Candies, 

Lamps,    Tobaccos,     Smokers' 

Goods,  Cigars,  Snufi",  Dye 

Stufl's,  Perfumes,   &c. 

BURLINGTON,  N.  C. 


LIVERY  STABLE 

AT 

Elon  O  oUe^e. 

Hacks  and  Buggies,  with  nice  teams, 
furnished  at  reasonable  prices.  Dray- 
age  well  attended  to. 

Your  patronage  respectfully  solicited. 

J.  B.  GERRINGER, 
Proprietor. 


Mrs.  Annie  C.  Cator, 


112  SOUTH  ELM  ST. 


H-H.CARTLAND, 

MERCHANT  TAILOR, 

AND   DEALER    IX 

FBNE  CLOTHS,  CASSIMERS,  and 

GENTS'  FURNISHINGS  CF 

ALL  KINDS. 

GREENSBORO,  N,  C. 

106  SOUTH  ELM  STREET. 


COLLEGE 


REV,  W,  W.  STALEY,  A.M.,  D.D.,  President. 
:  o  : 


LOCATED  ON  THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  R.  R.  IN  ALAMANCE 

COUNTY,  N  C. 

ELEGANT  NEW  BUILDINGS.  ° 

.    LARGE  AND  INCRKASING  PATRONAGE. 
BOTH  SEXES. 

FACULTY  OF  TWELVE  ME  i    ERS. 


nurriculum  Equal  of  Male  Colleges:    Academic  Department,  Music 
Art,  Commercial. 

MORALS  OF  STUDENTS  UNSURPASSED. 
Opens  September  G,  1894. 

For  further  information  or  Catalogue  Apply  to 

Elon  Colleare,  N   C 


webst:er's 

international 

^.^^.:^?L.s.     DICTIONARY 

A  Grand  Educator.  — ^___^_^_^___^_____^^ 

Surrcsfor  of  the 
"Unabridged." 


Standard  of  the  U.  S. 
Gov't  Printing  Office,  the 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court  and  of 
nearly  all  the  Schoolbooks. 

Warmly     commended 

by  everj'  State  Superinten- 
dent of  Schools,  and  other 
Educators  almost  without 
number. 

A  CoIIef^e  President  writes:  "For  ease 
'  with  which  the  eye  finds  the  word  sought, 
'  for  accuracy  of  definition,  for  effective 
'methods  In  indicating  pronunciation,  for 
'  terse  yet  comprehensive  statements  of  facts, 
'  and  for  practical  use  as  a  working  dlction- 
'  ary,  '  Webster's  International '  excels  any 
'  other  single  volume." 


J      Xuudiuo3 
X  Suiqsiujnj 

»  looqos 

J       SAvojpuy 

J  ^>IOA  AV3N  "aAV  Hldld 
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The  One  Great  Standard  Authority, 

80  writes  lion.  D.  J.  Hrewfir,  .Justice  C.  S. 
Supreme  Court. 


G.drC.  MBRRIAMCO.,  Publishers, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

ja^  Send  to  the  piililisherR  for  free  pamphlet. 

i^ff~  l>o  not  buy  rlieup  rfpilnls  "f  ancient  <.'(litlons.  ^ 
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R-I-PA-NS 

TABULES 

act  gently  but  promptly  upon  the  kidneys,  liver,  stomach  and 
intestines ;  cleanse  the  system  effectually ;  dispel  colds,  head- 
aches and  fevers  ;  cure  habitual  constipation,  making  enemas 
unnecessary.  Are  acceptable  to  the  stomach  and  truly  bene- 
ficial in  effects.  A  single  Tabule  taken  after  the  evening  meal, 
or  just  before  retiring,  or,  better  still,  at  the  moment  when  the 
first  indication  is  noted  of  an  approaching  cold,  headache,  any 
symptom  of  indigestion  or  depression  of  spirits,  will  remove 

the  whole  difficulty  in  an  hour 
without  the  patient  being  con- 
scious of  any  other  than  a  slightly 
warming  effect,  and  that  the  ex- 
pected illness  failed  to  material- 
ize or  has  disappeared. 

Disease  commonly  comes  on 
with  slight  symptoms,  which  when 
neglected  increase  in  extent  and 
gradually  grow  dangerous. 

"''o^'nifresuon. """''!''*  ^'''''!''"!  '^^^  RIPANS  TABULES 
"''roL^dSLv^rf^r^^^^^  TAK^  RIPANS  TABULES 

If  your  Complexion   is   Sallow,  or   you   wVT--n,    V  ]P  \\]Q    TARllTF^ 
suffer  Distress  after  Eating,       .        .       —       ^^^    /AINO      1  /AU  U  1^  1Z>  J 

'''"■o?thett:m:ct\"'.'"  ^'"T""  ''^'^  RIPANS  TABULES 

Ripans  Tabules  Regulate  the  System  and  Preserve  the  Health. 
EASY  TO  TAKE,  QUICK  TO  ACT. 


RIPANS  TABULES  « 

ARE  l( 

A  COMPLETE  [( 

MEDICINE  CHEST  [j 

AND  SHOIILD  BE  KEI'T  FOR        |i 
USE  IN  KVEKY  FAMILY.  )j 


SAVE  MANY  A  DOCTOR'S  BILL. 

May  be  ordered  through  nearest  Druggist  or  sent  by 
mail  on  receipt  of  price.  Box  (6  vials),  75  cents.  Pack- 
age (4  boxes),  $2.     For  free  samples  address 

THE    RIPANS   CHEMICAL  CO., 
10  SPRUCE  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


iPSPSP^^^ggp-sg^p^g^^-^^^s 


YORK,  EDWARDS  &  CO., 

dTeALers  in- 
dry  GOODS, 

GROCERIES. 

STA.TIONERARIES, 

CONFECTIONARIES, 

TOILET  ARTICLES, 

DRUGS  A  SPECIATY. 


Eloii  College,  N.  C. 

THE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NOR  CAROLINA 

Offers  a  thorough,  general,  or  proiessioiial  education,  according 
i^.  t  lo  the  best  methods,  in  four  general  coursetj ;  six  brief  courses,  and 
5?«:.-']-)rofe?sional  courses  in  law,  medicine  and  engineering.  Tuition 
||';?'-v$6o  a  year,  total  expenses  need  not  exceed  $250.  400  students,  25 
»»3M>^Heachers,  7  scientific  labratories,  35,000  volumes,  gymnasium,  ath- 
letic grounds,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  bath-rooms  free  to  all  students. 

Address,  PRESIDENT  WINSTON,     -     Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
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AU  work  furnished  with' greatest  care.     Ask  for  Club  Prices. 

Guarantee  to  finish  and  deliver  every  week. 

BURLINGTON,  N.  C. 

We  Have  in  Stock  and  to  Arrive,  a  Fine  Line  of 

DRY  GOODS,  SHOES,  GROCERIES,  &c. 

The  above  will  be  sold  cheap  tor  cash  or  barter. 
^'ou  will  find  us  in  the  house  formerly  occupied  by  C.  A.  Boon. 
Remember  the  place,  and  when  in  town  giv<    n     1   (  ill. 
Yours  to  please, 

T.  Gr.  LCWK.  &  CO 

J.  R.    JVIeljillle'  Salesman. 

ElouCollege,  N.  C. 
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FREE  WOOL! 

Latest  styles  at  Lowest  Prices. 

We  are  strictly  in  it  tliis  season.  Everyone  knows  tlie  time  to  buy  goods  clienp 
from  large  manufacturers  is  late  in  tlie  season  Avhen  tlu'y  have  smnll  lots,  and  this 
is  an  exception  of  all  previous  se^isons  as  the  tariff  bill  has  passed  and  FREE 
WOOL  MEANS  CliEAF  giirrfJlNG.  I  have  just  been  in  the  Northern  mark 
ets  wiili  the  Cash  and  we  struck  big  luck,  bought  goods  lor  25  per  cent  lesB  that 
thy  could  be  bouglit  for  attbe  first  of  ibe  season.  Then  you.  know  tlie  latest  Fal 
aned  Winter  styles  are  not  out  in  tbe  large  cities  befoie  September,  so  you  see  Wj 
bought  the  goods  of  the  latest  styles,  and  we  cAn  save  you  from  20  to  25  per  ceri 
on  every  dollar's  worth  of  goods  yoii  !)uy.  It  is' a  settled  fact  that  we  are  hea*^ 
quarters  for  Clothing,  Hats,  Neckvve?n-,  Underwear,  Umbrellas, .  Fine  Dress 
Shirts,  and  in  fact  everything  yon  want.  All  we  ask  is  to  drop  in  and  give  us  a 
look  and  the  (iOODS  and  I'RK^ES  will  TALK  for  THEMSELVES. 

Suits  Made  to  Order  oh  Short  Notice  ! 

WE  HAA^E  THE  LARGEST  AND 

FINEST  STOCK  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Very  Res.iectfullv, 

C  M  V^ISrS  TORY  &  CO 

The  Leading  ClothiiTS.  Hatlcrs.  and  Gents' 

I'lirnishers  of  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Salksmkn  :— Chas.  E.  M(An;e,,Chas.  H.  McK.ni.giit,  CIkis.  Lind- 
sa}',  C.  M.  V^anstoiy,  P.  V.  Carter,  Dolph  Mos(>s.  ' 

New  Stoke,  23S  Soutli  P^lra  Street. 

iflF*     A]l  E](tn  College  Frofeysors  and  Stiiclents  arc    ]e(|LU'st- 
'•d  to  make  out  store  their  home  when 
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EDITORIALS. 


ADVERSE    CRITICISM     A 


FACTOR     IN 
BUILDING. 


JVATIONAL     CHARACTER 


Wliilc  passin<2:  along  a  strange 
road  one  day  last  summer  my  at- 
tention was  attracted  to  some 
men  building  a  stone  dam  across 
a  stream  that  was  tiowing  across 
the  road  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill 
down  which  the  road  led. 

The  men  were  lifting  a  very 
large  stone  upon  the  wall.  They 
had  no  derrick  but  were  lifting 
the  stone  by  means  of  bars  and 
f ulcrams.  The  process  was  slow^ 
but  the  great  stone  was  raised 
some  six  or  eight  inches  during 
the  hour  I  stood  and  looked  at 
them.  On  crossing  the  stream 
and  on  going  u])  the  hill  on  tlie 
other  side  I  was  set  to  lliinking 
how  the  great  evolutions  in  liu- 
man  civilization  and  enlighten- 
ment are  brought  about.  All 
that  I  had  ever  read  or  thought 
of  how  national  character,  con- 
sistin','  of  its  various  ])arts.  grad- 
ually ri.ses  fnmi  confusion,  bar- 
bai-ism  and  savag(^ry.  ss-onKMl  to 


crowd  my  mind  till  I  was  entirely 
occupied  witli  my  thoughts. 

I  felt  while  these  thoughts  still 
occupied  m}'^  mind  that  nothing 
could  be  of  greater  importance 
to  the  American  character,  just 
now  in  its  childhood  or  formative 
period,  than  for  those  who  have 
most  to  do  with  moulding  a  na 
tional  character  to  perform  their 
duty.  These  persons  stand  at 
the  head  of  our  political,  social, 
educational,  industrial  and  reli- 
gious institutions.  I  believe  the 
process  of  raising  the  standard  of 
any  or  all  of  these  institu- 
tions in  the  American  char- 
acter is  very  slow  and  even 
liazardous.  I  observed  that  the 
2)r()cess  of  raising  the  lieavy  stone 
was  not  only  slow  but  even  (la!i- 
gerous.  I  could  see  very  clearly 
the  means  of  raising  the  stone, 
but  what  is  the  means  of  raising 
the  standard  of  any  national  in- 
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stitution?  Alter  thinking  over 
this  for  some  time  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  adverse 
criticism  is  the  principal  means 
of  improving  any  national  as 
well  as  individual  or  local  insti- 
tution. I  mean  adverse  criticism 
in  its  true  application,  not  in  its 
popular  application  of  envious  or 
malicious  fault-finding.  He  who 
is  burning  with  envy  or  is  puffed 
up  with  malice  is  not  a  critic  bat 
a  grumbler.  In  short  I  mean 
that  adverse  criticism  wi^ich 
comes  in  the  tone  of  a  cool- 
headed  demand  for  better  poli- 
tics, better  social  conditions,  bet- 
ter educational  systems,  better 
industrial  systems,  and  better 
morals. 

Every  institution  in  our  na- 
tional character  is  no  more  highly 
developed  than  the  average  de- 
mand on  the  part  of  those  who 
control  that  institution.  If  a 
community  decides  to  build  a 
school  house  or  a  church  the 
structure  when  completed  will 
be  a  material  expression  of  the 
average  controlling  mind  in  its 
construction.  There  will  be  some 
who  wanted  a  more  costly  and 
some  a  less  costly  house  than 
was  built.  Thus  we  find  in  dif- 
ferent, communities  of  about  the 
same  weplth  tiuite  a  difference 
in  the  school  buildings  and 
churches.  Probably  this  cool- 
headed  demand  for  better  condi- 
tions could  be  seen  plainer  no 
where  than  when  applied  to  our 
public  highways.  When  the 
I'uling  power  in  road-making  in 
any  state  gets  tired  of  such  poor 
roads  as  are  now  found,  there 
will  soon  be  an  improvement. 

No  statute  law  can  be  success- 


fully enfoi'ced  until  there  is  a 
fac  simJl^  of  that  law  written  in 
the  sentiments  of  those  who  are 
affected  by  the  statute. 

Adverse  criticism  is  the  sceptre 
of  revolting  sentiment  and  is  held 
by  the  strongest  monarch  among 
earthly  rulers.  No  drunkard  can 
live  in  a  vicinity  or  neighborhood 
where  the  feelings  of  every  one 
revolts  against  drunkenness.  A 
liar  can  not  stay  long  where 
everybody  else  has  a  contempt 
for  all  kinds  of  falsehood.  A 
sinner  can  not  stand  in  the  con- 
gregation of  the  righteous. 

There  is  a  general  lack  of 
thoroughness  on  the  part  of  the 
American  for  the  highest  attain- 
ments in  national  character  to 
be  reached.  In  nearly  every 
phase  of  mechanical  art  or  pro- 
fessional skill  the  time  of  ap- 
prenticeship is  too  short.  The 
result  is  men  are  too  often  found 
changing  their  professions,  and 
there  are  too  many  cobblers  and 
too  few  skilled  workmen.  Infe- 
rior workmen  ahva^^s  do  inferior 
v/ork. 

This  inferiority  will  remain  in 
the  American  character  until  ad- 
verse criticism  brings  a  change 
by  demanding  prepared  men  for 
special  work  and  special  profes- 
sions. We  may  not  live  to  see 
the  day  but  doubtless  there  will 
be  a  time  when  the  American 
character  will  surpass  every 
other  national  cliaracter  in  point 
of  thoroughness.  I  would  be 
glad  if  it  were  so  that  we  could 
not  hear  of  a  man's  attempting 
to  preach,  practice  law.  teach 
school,  merchandise  and  farm  all 
in  the  short  space  of  a  lifetime. 
W.  P.  Lawrence. 


RECENT  VICTORIES  OF  PEACE. 


The  American  sic'nal  of  na- 
tional unity,  of  moral  growth 
and   material   prosperity  contin- 


ues to  raise  itself  higher  and 
higlier  and  now  the  most  distant 
nations,  civilized  and  uncivilized 
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races  behold  it  as  it  towers  in  its 
stateliness  and  majesty.  We  see 
brotherhood  takins:  the  jilace  of 
enmity  and  love  conquering  hate 
ill  events  which  have  taken 
jDlace  not  long  since,  when  great 
assemblages  of  veterans,  both 
blue  and  gray,  gathered  at  Louis- 
ville and  Chickamauga  to  join  in 
commemorating  the  events  of 
the  Civil  War. 

Still  another  event  of  national 
importance  holding  up  tbe  united 
efforts  of  the  peo]5le  and  claim- 
ing the  attention  of  all  is  the 
Atlanta  Exposition  whicli  points 
directly  to  the  material  advance- 
ment 

The  South  is  the  seat  of  these 
important  events.  In  the  month 
of  September,  1895,  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Rejiublic  took  place  at 
Louisville,  Ky.,  and  the  enthusi- 
asm and  cordiality  with  wliich 
our  veteran  Union  soldiers  were 
met,  was  of  exceptional  signifi- 
cance, a  convincing  argument 
that  the  bitter  feelings  which 
once  existed  between  North  and 
South  are  things  of  the  past. 
The  dividing  line  between  these 
two  sections  has  been  erased  and 
merely  for  geographical  disti?ic- 
tion  the  one  is  called  Noi'thern 
and  the  other  Southern. 

Col.  Watlerson  in  this  meeting 
:iaid,  "the  monstrosity  of  slav- 
ery is  out  of  the  way,  the  nation 
has  had  its  new  birth  of  freedom, 
what  but  ignorance  and  preju- 
dice is  to  hinder  the  stalwart 
American  in  Minnesota  from  tak- 
ing the  stalwart  American's  hand 
in  Georgia^  We  are  weh"!ed  to- 
gether by  a  common  interest  and 
a  common  destiny." 

Sei)tember  19  and  "20  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  Chickamauga  Na- 
tional Park  was  witnessed  by 
IjU.OUO  people.  The  unveiling  of 
many  monuments  (M'ectod  to  the 
memory  of  Vjoth  Union  and  Con- 
federate soldiers  also  took  place. 
The  i)ark  is  twenty-one  miles 
long.    ent«mdinir  fiom    Shoiinnn 


Heights,  Tenn.,  to  Glass  Mills, 
Ga.  It  is  a  very  interesting 
region  within  itself,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  facts  associated  with  it. 
This  notable  gathering  together 
of  citizens  more  strongly  im- 
presses the  fact  that  brother- 
hood and  patriotism  harmo- 
niously blended  together  are 
thrilling  the  hearts  of  the  people 
of  these  States. 

The  National  Military  Park 
will  stand  as  a  sign  post  for  gen- 
erations to  come  to  mark  the 
time  when  a  new  union  light 
dawned  upon  our  nation,  a  more 
IDerfect  peace  seemed  to  prevail 
and  the  people  were  united  in 
interests  and  in  heart. 

After  witnessing  the  scenes 
described  above  the  Northern 
soldier  m.akes  his  way  toward 
the  Southern  city  Atlanta  and 
here  he  beholds  a  flourishing 
city  built  on  the  debris  of  the 
war.  And  here  he  also  finds  a 
collection  of  the  products  of  a 
brave  and  resolute  people.  To 
spend  a  while  in  this  city  now 
would  prove  the  splendid  growth 
of  our  nation.  The  exposition  is 
attracting  universal  intei'est  and 
every  sign  of  its  success  is 
favorable.  The  beauty  of  the 
grounds,  grandeur  of  the  archi- 
tecture and  varied  exhibits  de- 
mand interest  from  all  nations. 
••Peace  hath  her  victories  no 
less  than  renowned  war."  Our 
rapid  progress  teaches  a  lesson 
of  peace. 

While  happiness  and  prospei-ity 
pervaded  the  land,  the  cruel, 
bloody  war  broke  forth  to  dis- 
turb serene  and  i:)eacefel  homes. 
After  the  tire  of  wrath  had  been 
smothered  out  and  peace  again 
l)revailed  a  brave,  energetic  peo- 
ple arose  from  their  destitpte 
condition  almo.st  as  quickly  as 
they  had  been  tramphHl  down 
and  the  reunited  ])coi)U'  today 
realize  their  tlirifty  (.-ondition. 

There  are  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  gatherings  we 
have  just  spoken  of:   ""Each  gath- 
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ering  ground  has  been  for  the 
thne  a  national  nerve  centre 
from  whicli  self  knowledge  has 


been  irradiated    and   patriotism 
sent  forth  nmewed. 

Cra  Aldridge. 


SUCCESS. 


It  is  a  general  characteristic  of 
mankind  to  be  desirous  of 
achieving  a  success,  in  other 
words  making  the  most  of  life. 
Although  we  see  man,  at  times, 
acting  in  a  manner  tvhich  seemed 
to  show  that  he  is  very  little 
concerned  as  to  the  result  of  his 
acts. 

But  still,  there  are  no  indi- 
viduals so  low  in  the  scale  of  civ- 
ilization but  that  there  are  mo- 
ments in  their  lives  when  their 
higher  nature  points  out  to  them 
the  gleaming  heights  to  which 
they  might  ascend  and  then  a 
desire  arises  in  their  minds  for 
something  betier,  higher,  gran- 
der, nobler  and  more  snblime 
than  they  had  previously  con- 
ceived. It  is  a  very  easy  matter 
although  for  men  to  look  out  and 
behold  the  great  and  noble  pos- 
sibilities and  pinnacles  of  fame 
to  which  the  human  race  has  at- 
tained, but  when  they  let  their 
eyes  fall  upon  the  narrow,  sinu- 
ous, long  and  mountainous  paths 
by  which  men  of  genius  have 
reached  such,  very  many  are 
then  too  apt  to  be  discouraged 
with  the  passage  and  then  give 
up  in  despair,  while  others  seem 
to  think  that  they  can  reach  the 
goal  through  broader  channels 
and  by  quicker  means 

To  begin  at  the  veiy  founda- 
tion and  work  up  to  the  top  seems 
to  be  a  very  discouraging  pro- 
cess, and  just  here  it  is  that 
thousands  of  young  men  make 
failure  and  sliipwreck  of  their 
lives,  especially  has  this  been 
the  case  with  the  lives  of  men  in 
this  tlK^  latter  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  They  say  that 
this  ir.  a  fast  age  and    tlien   they 


havn't  time  to  spend  in  prepara- 
tion. 

The  road  to  success  is  not  that 
of  royalty  and  it  cannot  be  gone 
over  at  a  single  bound,  but  it 
lies  through  fields  of  earnest  and 
patient  labor,  and  it  calls  on  the 
young  man  to  put  forth  energy, 
vim  and  determination  and  bids 
him  above  all  to  prepare  well  for 
the  journey.  There  never  has 
been  a  time  in  the  world's  his- 
tory when  high  success  in  any 
profession  or  calling  demanded 
harder  or  more  earnest  and  pa- 
tient labor  than  now.  It  is  im- 
possible to  succeed  and  reach 
grea,t  fame  in  a  hurry. 

"Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day," 
but  there  are  proofs  of  her  mag- 
nificent temples  still  to  be  seen. 
Each  one  of  us  is  preparing  a 
temple  to  last  through  all  eter- 
nity, so  it  requires  all  the  days 
of  our  lifetime  to  build  a  monu- 
ment mightier  than  Rome  and 
as  enduring  as  the  Rock  of 
Ages  It  takes  toil  of  day  after 
day  to  be  successful  in  any  voca- 
tion This  has  been  the  general 
case  with  men  from  time  imme- 
morial. We  find  cases  of  this 
when  we  come  to  the  eminent 
men  of  our  country.  ( )ver  sev- 
enty three  per  cent  of  America's 
greatest  and  most  distinguished 
men,  both  of  romance,  of  finance, 
of  war  and  of  state — being  of 
very  humble  birth — began  at  the 
very  base  and  built  a  firm  foun- 
dation and  then  patiently,  ear- 
nestly and  laboriously  worked 
their  way  up  to  the  exalted  posi- 
tion which  they  held.  These 
men  made  perseverance  aud  de 
termination  their  bosom  friend 
and  experience  their  wise  conn- 
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selor.  and  caution  their  elder 
brothei".  and  hope  their  g-uardian 
genius.  It  is  said  that  the  re- 
sult of  these  is  the  secret  of  suc- 
cess. Although  we  may  not  all 
expect  to  ascend  to  the  heights 
of  fame  which  some  great  genius 
has  reached,  but  it  is  a  truism 
that  every  man  can  be  successful 
to  a  certain  extent,  that  is.  sue 
cessful  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
word 

For  God  has  given  all  ability 
and  oport unity  enough  to  be 
moderately  successful.  So  if  we 
utterly  fail  in  tlie  majority  of 
cases  it  is  our  fault.      "God   cre- 


ated man  in  his  own  image-" 
Thus  we  are  endowed  with  God- 
given  faculties,  faculties  of  His 
likeness,  and  the  projiei-  and  har- 
monious development  of  these 
will  cause  us  to  be  successful  in 
the  truest  sense.  It  is  in  your 
power  to  live  a  life  of  integrity 
and  honor. 

He  who  helps  the  weak  and 
needy  and  incites  in  the  minds  of 
those  around  him  a  desire  to  live 
a  pure,  straightforward,  Christ- 
like life  and  then  prove  a  bless- 
ing to  mankind  and  to  God  is 
the  iruc  successful  man. 

J.  E.  Rawls. 


THE  SELF  HADE   MAN. 


There  is  a  sense  in  which  every 
man  is  self-made  who  acquires 
efficiencv  in  anv  line  of  ivork  in 
life. 

But  the  teim  isgeneially  u?,ed 
in  speaking  of  him  who  ri.ses 
from  very  humble  circumstances 
in  life  and  works  his  way  to  emi- 
nence thi^ough  all  opposing 
forces  tliat  came  up  in  his  path. 

Such  a  person  merits  admira- 
tion and  generally  tinds  a  j^.lace 
in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen. 

( )ur  colleges  are  yearly  turn- 
ing out  such  men.  They  en- 
tered school  as  poor  boys  and  by 
economy,  energy  and  persever- 
ance have  come  out  to  enter  life's 
Ijattle  as  men  well  equipped  for 
the  conrtirt. 

In  the  history  of  mankind, 
whellier  we  study  it  along  .secu- 
lar or  religious  lines,  we  find  the 
truth  revealed  that  whoever  has 
beco  lie  famous  in  art.  science  or 
literature  did  not  find  him.self 
this  becau.se  of  sui)eiioi-  endow- 
nient  or  unusual  tah^nts,  but 
i-athei-  by  an  imdauntcd  coura;.'e 
and  a  greatei'  persist(Micy  of  an 
indomit  ble  will-powtT.  Jesus 
said,  "whosoever  will  may  enter 
into  tjie     kingdom     of    heaven  *" 


And  again,  -ye  will  not  come 
unto  me  that  ye  might  hava 
life." 

A  young  man  can  generally 
make  of  himself  what  he  nUls  to 
become,  and  can  never  ris2  above 
his  ideal.  If  he  is  satisfied  with 
marble  playing  he  will  become 
nothing  more  than  a  marble 
player.  If  he  contents  himself 
in  idleness,  ignorance  and  frivol- 
ity he  will  simply  be  a  mere 
weakling  when  he  enters  into 
real  life. 

No  age  has  ever  held  out  so 
many  possibilities  as  this  in 
whicli  we  live.  Opportunities 
for  culture  and  development  are 
now  within  the  reach  of  those 
most  liumble  in  life.  '"Where 
there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way"  is 
an  old  saying  never  iiioih^  tj'U(> 
than  today. 

But  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances will  not  last  without 
the  will-power  to  grasp  them. 
This  is  the  mighty  agent  through 
which  all  coiupierors.  achievoi's 
miracle  workei-s  liave  wrought 
in  all  the  ])ast  ages,  c  n  the 
])hysical  or  .sen.s(>  ])'ane  the  will 
trains  the  muscles,  governs  the 
apjx'liles  ;:n'l  passions   and    reg- 
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ulates  the  desires.  The  athlete 
who  controls  his  desire  for  in- 
jurious articles  of  food  and  drink 
and  exercises  a  strong  will-power 
is  most  sure  to  win  victories. 
But  this  power  is  not  simply  an 
agent  in  physical  development. 
On  the  mental  plane  it  stimu- 
lates man  to  exertions  and  labors 
and  stirred  by  ambition  and  in 
herent  tendencies  he  may  con- 
trol mental  activities  and  reach 
out  still  farther  towards  the  di- 
vine and  subordinate  all  else  to 
this  desire.  Whenever  an  indi- 
vidual finds  himself  awakened 
from  the  sleep  of  habitude  or 
animality  there  must  the  work 
begin.  Then  the  will  stands 
ready  to  do   the   biddin;^   in   the 


direction  of  noble  attainments, 
but  if  trifled  with  it  refuses  to 
act.  No  one  can  hope  to  rise  to 
a  higher  plane  until  the  lower 
one  has  been  reached.  But 
every  struggle  made  toward  pur- 
ification helps  to  sever  the  cords 
that  bind  to  the  lower  self  and 
freedom  is  the  result  It  is  this 
power  of  will  that  brought  Dis- 
raeli from  the  low  plane  of  a 
Hebrew  lad  of  London  Streets  to 
the  high  position  of  Prime  Min- 
ister of  England  and  enabled 
him  to  say  to  the  world,  "any 
man  can  be  anything  he  wills  to 
be."  Reader,  what  are  you  do- 
ing to  make  for  yourself  a  use- 
ful career  in  life? 

W.  D.  Harward. 


LOCALS. 


Christmas. 

Examinations! 

'•Beyond  the  Alps  lies   Italy."' 

Miss  Mollie  Cole,  of  Durham, 
N.  C.  is  visiting  Dr.  York's 
family. 

"Did  you  hear  from  home?," 
"Yes."  "Did  they  say  you 
might  come  home  Christmas?"" 

Miss  Annie  Porter"s  many 
friends  here  were  glad  to  wel- 
come her  after  a  long  visit  in 
Eastern  Virginia. 

Miss  Alma,  of  Pall  River, 
Mass.,  spent  a  few  days  here, 
including  the  first  Simday  in 
December,  visiting  Mrs.  J.  U. 
Newman.  She  and  Mrs.  New- 
man were  schoolmates  in  Anti- 
och  College,  Ohio.  Miss  Alma 
was  returning  from  the  Atlanta 
Exi)osition.  Many  of  the  IClon 
jieople  met  her  and  would  be 
glad  to  have  her  visit  Elon  as:ain. 


The  health  of  the  students  has 
been  exceptionally  good  this  fall, 
there  having  been  no  serious  ill- 
ness. The  only  way  Elon  can 
keep  a  practising  physician  will 
be  to  charge  the  students  a  small 
physician's  fee  each  term. 

TJie  mpjorit}^  of  students  will 
be  at  their  homes  taking  Christ- 
mas when  this  issue  of  the 
Monthly  comes  oat.  We  wish 
for  all  a  happy  reunion  wtth 
home-folks  and  friends  and  ail 
together  a  merry  Christmas. 

During  the  winter  we  are  to 
have  a  course  of  lectures  deliv- 
ered in  the  college  chapel  by 
distinguished  educators  The 
first  lecture  of  the  series  was 
delivered  on  the  evening  of  De- 
cember 11  by  President  Winston 
of  the  State  University.  His 
lecture  was  on  the  Characteris- 
tics of  the  English -Speaking 
Race.  The  lecture  is  broad  and 
full  of  susrii-estlve  information. 
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Quite  a  number  of  Elon  stu- 
dents have  attended  the  Atlanta 
Exposition.  Others  will  go  dur- 
ing the  holidays.  We  have 
heard  no  one  say  the  exposition 
did  not  equal  his  anticipations. 

The  Faculty  say  they  are  not 
here  to  take  up  all  their  time  in 
disciplining  unruly  students. 
From  the  way  they  have  been 
giving  demerits  and  putting  stu- 
dents on  probation  it  seems  they 
mean  to  get  rid  of  more  than  the 
one  sent  away.  It  is  better  gen- 
erally to  obey  the  rules  than  to 
be  sent  home. 


Owing  to  a  misunderstanding 
with  the  publishers  there  was  no 
November  issue  of  the  Monthly. 
Our  subscribers  will  be  compen- 
sated by  extending  the  subscrip- 
tion till  nine  issues  are  pub- 
lished. 

We  sympathize  with  Mr.  Iseley, 
one  of  our  students,  in  his  be- 
reavement caused  by  the  sudden 
death  of  his  mother  on  the  10th, 
Inst,  Several  students  and 
teachers  attended  the  burial  at 
Burlington    on     Wednesday  the 

nth. 


ALUMNI    NOTES. 

W     p.   LAWRENCE,  Editor. 


We  were  glad  to  see  Miss 
Rowena  Moffit,  '94,  at  the  Wes- 
tern North  Carolina  Conference 
in  November.  Her  many  friends 
about  Elon  would  be  glad  to  have 
her  remember  them  with  a  visit. 


Mr.  J  E.  Long, 
near  Graham.  N. 
glad  to  have  him 
Sundays  ago.     Of 


93,  is  farming 
C.  We  were 
at  Elon  a  few 
the  27  gradu- 


ates that  Elon  has  sent  out  Mr. 
Long  was  the  first  to  marry  be- 
fore graduation,  and  he  is  the 
only  one  that  is  a  farmer: 

Mr.  W.  H.  Albright,  '93,  is 
principal  of  the  school  at  Rich 
Square,  Northampton  county. 
N.  C.  He  is  meeting  with  de- 
served success.  Mr.  Albright 
could  outcourt  any  other  young 
man  that  has  ever  been  to  Elon. 
He  scarcely  ever  spoke  to  a 
young  lady,  except  at  a  lecep- 
tion.  It  is  said,  on  good  author- 
ity, that  at  one  of  these  recep 
lions  he  talked  to  30  different 
girls  in  30  minutes  and  coiiiitod 
everv  one  of  them. 


Rev.  J.  W.  Laine,  "94,  filled 
Dr.  Staley"s  pulpit  acceptably  in 
Suffolk  while  the  Doctor  was  in 
the  East.  We  are  truly  glad 
Mr.  Laine  has  a  good  field  of 
work  this  year  and  that  his 
prospects  are  so  bright  for  the 
future.  True  merit  will  find  due 
appreciation. 

Mr.  B.  F.  Long.  '93.  is  practis- 
ing law  in  Yancej^ville,  N.  C. 
•'Ben"  was  always  one  of  the 
happiest  and  liveliest  boys  whUe 
in  college  and  we  miss  him  very 
much.  His  jolly  good  nature 
deserves  that  he  have  as  large  a 
circle  of  friends  in  the  legal  pro- 
fession as  he  had  among  those 
who  knew  him  whil<'  in   college. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Cochran,  "94.  is 
principal  of  the  Alamance  High 
School  in  (Guilford  county,  N. 
C.  There  was  doubtless  an  ad- 
ditional attraction  for  him  up 
there  from  accounts.  We  would 
like  for  him  to  pay  us  a  visit  and 
tell  us  whethei-or  not  this  I'epoii 
about  his  b(Mng    about  to   join    a 
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trust,    combine    or    some 
kind  of  alliance  be  true. 


other 


We  alumni  ought  to  show  our 
friendship  for  our  Alma  Mnter 
by  a  Christmas  gift  or  a  New 
Year's  gift  to  the  college  library. 
Every  alumnus  can  contribute  a 
good  book  to  the  library. 
Twenty- seven  good  books  would 
be  a  handsome  present  to  the 
library  by  tne  alumni.  Among 
the  dozens   of    volumes   donated 


this  fall  probably  the  most  val- 
uable collection  is  a  complete  set 
of  Hhakespeare's  works  in  eight 
volumes,  contriouted  by  Mrs.  W. 
J.  Lee.  The  library  needs  his- 
torical books  more  than  any 
other  kind.  Biographies  and  the 
works  of  great  literary  charac 
ters  are  indispensable  also.  Let 
no  alumnus  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  this 
appeal  for  a  present  of  a  good 
book  to  the  library  during  the 
holidays 


Y.   M.   C,    A.   NOTES. 

I.  WALTER  JOHNSON,  Editor. 


It  has  been  about  two  months 
since  the  Y.  .V! .  C.  A.  here  has 
been  mentioned,  but  we  have 
been  at  work.  The  bible  classes 
have  been  kept  up  during  the 
fall,  and  the  result  is  there  is  a 
greater  manifestation  of  interest 
in  the  study  of  the  word.  There 
is  no  factor  in  college  so  impor- 
tant as  the  caring  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  soul.  "What 
shall  it  profit  a  man,  if  he  shall 
gain  the  whole  world  and  lose 
his  own  soul?"  The  spirit  of 
man  must  come  into  contact  with 
the  influence  of  God's  eternal 
power  for  good,  or  it  will  be 
stamped  "'failed.'" 

The  Week  of  Prayer  was  ob- 
served, and  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  felt  in  the  meet- 
ing each  evening.  At  the  close 
of  the  Week  of  Prayer  a  collec- 
tion was  taken  for  the  benefit  of 
the  work  of  the  liiter-Collegiate 
Movement. 

Tl  e    work"  of   another  year  is 


drawing  to  a  close.  During  the 
past  year  '  we  have  met  many 
hard  obstacles  which  rose  like 
huge  mountains  in  our  pathway. 
But  throu2"h  the  goodness  of  our 
heavenly  Fatlier  we  have  gained 
some  brilliant  victories.  SouLj, 
once  lost,  have  found  peace  with 
God,  and  are  now  rejoicing  in 
the  hope  of  eternal  life.  Today 
we  ai^e  better  prepared  for  life, 
because  of  the  struggle  with  sin. 
Now  as  we  view  the  setting  sun_ 
of  1895,  as  it  casts  its  golden 
rays  upon  the  clouds  and  sorrows, 
upon  the  trials  and  difiiculties  of 
the  past,  bathing  them  in  a  flood 
of  golden  beauty,  let  us  look  for- 
ward to  the  coming  dawn  of  1896 
full  of  hope,  and  let  us  be  in- 
spired with  the  determination  to 
"fight  the  fight  of  faith."  Then 
we  shall  be  instilled  with  new 
life,  and  the  Y  M.  C  A.  work  of 
Elon  College  will  be  a  greater 
luccess. 
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EXCHANGE    NOTES. 


Among  our  November  exchan- 
ges are  The  Wake  Forest  Student, 
Hamden-SidTiei/  Magazeiie,  The 
Trinitu  Archive,  The  Messenger 
uf  Bichniond  Cotleg",  U'o/fvrd 
College  Journal,  The  College 
Forum,  The  Guilford  Collegian, 
The  Davidson  Monthly  and  The 
Furman  Echo. 

Our  exchanges  are  welcome 
monthly  visitors,  they  are  mes- 
sengers of  thought,  sympatln'^ 
and  friendly  criticism.  Eveiy 
student  in  college  o^ight  to  read 
our  exchanges,  as  they  are  rep- 
resentatives of  the  various 
phases  of  the  life  in  other  col- 
leges; and  are  always  to  be  found 
in  the  reading  room.  Many  of 
them  contain  interesting  and  in- 
structive articles  on  biography 
and  on  various  other  phases  of 
literature. 

While  the  literary  merit  of 
these  articles  may  not  be  so 
high  as  that  of  the  noted  literary 
characters,  yet  they  contain  val- 
uable bits  of  information  not  to 
be  gotten  from  any  other  source 

In  The  Trinitu  Archive  for 
November  there  are  three  very 
readable  articles,  entitled,  "Cole 
ridge  and  Opium  Eating,"'  ''Three 
Authors  and  Their  Sisters"  and 
'•Wordsworth  and  nature  '" 
The  value  of  these  articles  lies 
mainly  in  the  fact  that  they  are 
compilations  in  the  respective 
authors'  own  attractive  clear 
style,  of  facts  that  required  some 
thought  and  research  to  present. 

Lord  Macaulay  has  inspired 
many  to  nobler  deeds  and  loftier 
thoughts  by  his  es::.ays  on  noted 
lil-erary  chara/ters  His  essays 
apart  from  their  attractive  style 
are  full  of  valuable  information 
that  required  a  gn^at  deal  of  re- 
search. 

In  our  opinion  essays  on  noted 
literary  characters  should  appeal- 


frequently  in  our  college  maga- 
zines. 

The  Wake  Forest  Student  has  a 
valuable  article  in  the  November 
issue  by  Hon.  Walter  Clark  on 
"Contributions  to  North  Caro- 
lina History  from  Unfamiliar 
Sources."'  It  has  also  another 
interesting  article  of  a  historical 
nature  on  "The  Celtic  Chui^ch." 
The  writer  comes  to  the  conclu- 
sion in  this  article  that  England's 
greatness  is  due  mainly  to  the 
fact  that  she  renounced  the  Cel- 
tic religion  and  accepted  Chris- 
tianity instead. 

President  Hobbs  has  an  inter- 
esting   biographical     sketch    of 
Prof.  W.  A.  Blair  in  the  Novem- 
ber   number    of     the      fruilford 
Collegian. 

In  the  Davidson  Monthly  of 
November  there  is  an  interest- 
ing account  of  the  life  of  Hon. 
J.  G.  Ramsey. 

The  historical  and  biographi- 
cal articles  are  probably  of  more 
value  than  any  other  articles  in 
our  college  magazines.  A  care- 
ful study  of  the  lives  and  works 
of  eminent  literary  characters  is 
probably  better  for  the  average 
college  student  than  an  attempt 
at  original  ])roductions  of  suffi- 
cient literary  merit  to  be  recog- 
nized as  good  literature.  A  great 
many  college  students  when 
askzd  to  write  an  article  for  the 
college  journal  want  to  lihow 
their  superior  (V)  literary  talent 
by  attempting  to  write  a  romance 
or  a  shoit  novel.  Prof.  Wendell 
of  Harvard  University  has  ob 
served  this  tendency  in  students 
in  that  institution,  and  he  says 
"nine-tenths  of  them  fail  in 
their  attem])t."  If  such  a  large 
per  cent  of  Harvai'd  students 
tail  in  an  attemjit  at  original 
]iroductions  of  this  nature,  cer- 
tainlv  the  students  in  our  south- 
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ern  colleges  na  ould  not  be  wise 
in  attempting  anything  of  the 
kind.  Those  who  are  burning 
with  the  desire  to  write  a  ro- 
mance or  love  story  would  do 
well  to  follow  Hawthorn's  ex- 
ample—write, rewrite,  burn, 
write  and  rewrite  again  for 
twelve  years  before  they  decide 
to  have   an   original   production 


published.  Every  student  of  lit- 
erature in  our  colleges  may  feel 
safe  in  showing  his  literary  skill 
or  his  ability  to  criticise  by  writ- 
ing an  essay  or  a  criticism  on 
some  noted  author  or  his  works. 
If  he  is  successful  in  this,  then 
let  him  try  his  hand  at  an  orig- 
inal production. 


CLIPPINGS. 


Ignorant  men  differ  from  beasts 
only  in  their  figure. — Ex. 

What  one  kaows  it  is  some- 
times useful  to  forget. — Ex. 

"Decline  a  man,"  the  teacher  cried, 

The  maiden  colored  red, 
"Decline  a  man,"  the  pupil  sighed, 

"I  can't— T  won't,"  she  said.— Ex. 

Young  man  looking  at  himself 
in  the  glass,  "and  yet  they  call 
woman  the  fair  sex." — Ex. 

Do  not  all  that  you  can  do; 
spend  not  all  that  you  have; 
believe  not  all  that  you  hear,  and 
tell  not  all  that  you  know. — Ex. 

We've  heard  of  twin  brothers 
who  had  to  be  told  everything 
together,  because  they  were  so 
much  alike  that  they  could  not 
be  told  apart.  ^ — Ex 


A  philosopher  being  asked 
what  was  the  first  thing  neces- 
sary to  win  the  love  of  a  woman, 
answered — opportunity.  — Ex. 

The  following  rather  stagger- 
ing question  was  recently  asked: 
"If  the  Review  of  Reviews  re- 
views the  reviews,  what  review 
of  reviews  will  review  the  Re- 
view of  Reviews."— Ex. 


THE  SONO  OF  THE  FOOT-BALL. 

Sing-  ho!  for  a  game  to  kill  and  maim, 

To  mangle  and  disable! 
Deadlier  far  than  the  trollej'  car, 

Or  the  Broadway  crunchmg  cable. 
With  groans  and  "moans  and  broken  bones. 

And  loud,  discordant  cries. 
Each  college  thug  will  kick  and  slug 

And  try  to  gouge  out  eyes. 
And  thousands  roar  at  the  sight  of  gore, 

When  the  last  great  game  they  play; 
And  those  from  the  strife  who  escape  with  life 

Call  it  Thanksgiving-  Day.— E.v. 


CONTRIBUTIONS. 


OUR  GREATEST  NEED. 


Elon  College  is  established  in 
the  hearts  of  our  people,  stands 
on  a  firm  financial  basis,  and  is 
steadily  becoming  a  strong  and 
influential  institution.  For  five 
years  the  e-rowth,  although  phe- 
nomenal, has  been  natural.  To 
it  has  gathered  each  year  a  band 
of  earnest,  noble  young  men  and 
women  who  have  given  it  a  high 
moral  status  and  a  character  for 
solid  scholarship.  Twenty- 
seven  full  graduates  have  entered 
fields  of  usefulness  and  are  an 
honor  to  their  Alma  Milter.  Of 
these  eight  are  ministers,  occupy- 
ing some  of  the  most  important 
fields  in  the  church;  twelve  are 
teachers  in  colleges  and  high 
schools;  two  are  successful  law- 
yers; others  are  at  our  leading 
universities  pursuing  special 
lines  of  study. 

Elon  College  is  the  training 
school  of  the  Christian  (Church, 
whose  future  depends  on  the 
equipment  of  its  leaders  in 
thought  and  activity.  These 
will  come  from  Elon  College. 
Then  the  ultimate  aim  and  in- 
terest of  the  college  and  chun^li 
are  the  same.  What  the  college 
is  determines  what  the  church 
shall  be.  It  is  the  S()lonu)n's 
temple  of  the  Christian  Church. 
the  centre  of  religious  thought 
and  affection.  Into  the  templr 
treasury  every  worshi))er  cast 
his  material  offcTing  and  annitul 
the  temple  .service  clustci-  his 
interest  and  sublimest  affections. 


and  from  it  went  a  unifying  in- 
fluence to  every  Jewish  home 
and  heart.  The  perpetuity  of 
the  temple  service  meant  the  sal- 
vation of  the  nation,  its  neglect 
the  decline  of  Israel's  national 
and  religious  life.  Before  the 
building  of  the  temple  Israel  had 
only  a  slow  development  and 
doubtful  prospects  of  greatness. 
The  temple  brought  unitj'^  of  in- 
terest among  its  diversified  tribes, 
insj^ired  the  chosen  people  of 
God,  and  made  their  nation  the 
glory  of  the  whole  earth.  With 
the  Israelites  contributions  and 
love  for  the  temple  ebbed  and 
flowed  the  prosperity  of  the  na- 
tion. 

As  a  church  we  have  just 
reached  the  beginning  of  Solo- 
mon's reign.  As  the  nation's 
hopes  and  affections  and  salva- 
tion were  centered  in  the  temple, 
the  success  of  the  Christian 
Church  centers  in  Elon  College. 
Our  temple  is  built,  but  not  fully 
equipped.  Into  its  endowment 
treasury  inust  come  the  free-will 
offerings  of  those  who  love  the 
church  and  believe  that  its  glo- 
rious destiny  is  to  be  attained 
and  sustained  by  the  life  blood 
of  Elon  College.  The  success  of 
the  church  will  be  jjuaged  by  the 
arjiount  of  endowment  given  the 
college.  It  is  not  then  purely  a 
question  of  the  jietd  of  the  col- 
lego,  but  of  our  Idle  for  the 
church  and  oitr  iri/Hnoii*'ss  to  do 
our  iiidividnal  duly  toward   hf^lp- 
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in.i?   he]' fulfill    her   heaven-born 
mission. 

This  accomplished  means  sac- 
cess  to  the  college,  new  life  in- 
fused into  all  the  enterprises  of 
the  church,  the  beginning  of  a 
growth  unparalleled  in  our  his- 
tory, a  feat  unknown  among  sis- 
ter institutions.  Many  encour- 
aging words  come  to  us  from  the 
leaders  in  other  colleges.  The 
buildings  erected,  the  patronage 
given,  the  amount  of  funds  col 
lected,  the  literary  standard  of 
the  college,  have  evoked  their 
warmest  admiration.  Consider- 
ing the  smallness  of  the  denomi- 
nation they  call  H  a  miracle  of 
growth  Said  the  president  of  a 
prominent  institution,  "you  have 
accomplished  in  four  years  what 
those  of  more  wealth  and  num- 
bers attained  only  after  twenty 
years  of  struggle. 

We  do  feel  encouraged.  The 
more  we  do  for  God's  cause  the 
more  we  desire  to  do,  Some  of 
us  now  feel  if  we  could  give  a 
certain  amount  and  know  that 
we  would  never  be  asked  again 
to  contribute,  we  would'  gladly 
do  so.  If  we  have  given  alreedy, 
we  will  be  among  the  first  to 
contribute  to  an  endowment  fund, 
that  our  college  may  enter  upon 
an  honorable  competion  with 
other  institutions,  and  that  our 
progressive  young  people  may 
have  educational  advantages  the 
equal  of  those  offered  by  other 
institutions.  Some  will  give  to 
endow  chairs,  others  to  a  perma- 
nent student's  loan  fund  that 
young  men  and  women  of  lofty 
aspirations  may  be  aided  in  pre- 
paring themselves  for  God's  ser- 
vice. 

Let  me  make  a  suggestion  to 
thosje  who  love  the  church,  who 
de;ire  that  the  means  God  has 
given  them   shall  be    a  blessine:. 


not  only  to  the  present  genera- 
tion, but  to  all  succeeding  ones. 
Men  there  are  in  the  church  who 
have  learned  the  great  lesson  of 
christian  experience,  that  only 
what  is  given  to  God  is  treasure 
laid  up  in  heaven.  A  treasure 
wdiich  God  shall  keep  for  their 
everlasting  enjoyment,  which 
will  at  the  same  time  pay  an  in- 
creasing dividend  to  each  coming 
generation.  My  suggestion  is 
this:  In  making  your  wills  re- 
member Elon  College.  Do  not 
leave  all  your  earthly  treasures 
for  this  world.  Give  some  to 
your  church:  only  what  you  give 
you  carry  with  you.  It  is  not 
given — it  is  lent  to  God,  and  is 
always  to  our  credit  in  ihe  Bank 
of  Eternity. 

The  will  of  our  late  lamented 
Bro.  Wait  and  a  brother  in  Ohio 
have  made  the  college  legatees. 
As  long  as  the  college  shall  stand, 
as  long  as  time  shall  last,  the 
world  will  be  made  better  by  the 
gift. of  these  brethren.  The  first 
two  wills  in  which  the  name  of 
Elon  College  appears  are  those 
of  our  northern  brethren.  The 
spirit  of  Christ^christian  heljj- 
fulness — knows  no  Mason  and 
Dixon  line.  Can  tliose  nearer 
the  college  and  more  directly 
benefited  by  its  success  show  less 
love  for  the  church  and  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  college?  No! 
The  increasing  patronage  and 
the  larger  contributions  at  the 
beginning  of  its  fifth  year  are 
the  commencement  of  better 
days.  How  many  shall  be  pres- 
ent when  Elon  College  shall  hnve 
finished  its  mission  of  training 
men  and  women  for  efficient 
work  in  Christ-service,  and  (xod 
himself  shall  declare  the  last 
dividends? 

J.  U.  N. 
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SILENT  FORCES  IN  CIVILIZATION 


To  the  casual  observer,  ouv 
present  social  condition  is  the 
most  restless  and  disturbed  of 
any  age  in  America's  history. 
The  movements  on  the  surface 
present  to  us  a  most  conf^^sed 
and  disheartening-  picture. 
There  is  continual  warfare  and 
clamoring  in  our  social  world, 
and  on  evej-y  hand  we  behold 
men  atid  women  sinking  from 
their  once  holy  estate  to  the 
level  of  orutes. 

In  the  higher  classes,  as  some 
term  them,  we  find  continual 
robbery,  gambling  and  expendi- 
ture of  great  wealth,  accumu- 
lated by  the  sweat  of  other's 
brows.  Others  are  oppressed, 
and  we  find  these  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  misery  and  degradation 
too  impure  for  the  most  despised 
of  God's  creation.  However  we 
are  glad  to  discover  that  this  is 
only  one  side  of  the  picture,  and 
to  do  iu.stice  to  the  present  we 
must  take  our  point  of  view 
from  the  mountain  top,  as  well 
as  from  the  valley. 

Let  us  now  glance  from  an- 
other i^oint  of  view.  We  hear 
the  pure,  clear  voice  of  the  best 
of  our  land  predicting  a  new 
time  in  which  the  numerous  evils 
that  now  haunt  us  will  be  de- 
nounced and  on  every  hand  and 
in  every  case  will  justice  be  de- 
manded. To  be  just  to  the 
present  we  must  notice  the 
mighty  but  silent  forces  which 
are  doing  so  much  for  our  civil- 
izitioD  and  betterment.  There 
is  beneath  the  troubled  surface 
a  powerful  silent  current  which 
is  exeriing  an  inestimable  in- 
fluence in  checking  the  great 
tide  of  ignorance,  crime  and 
vicious  ideals.  This  undercur- 
rent is  unseen  but  by  no  means 
unfeit— even  by  the  most  un- 
schooled minds.  These  silent 
agencies  arou.se  the  angel  ntaure 
in  man  and  cause  the  noblest 
and  pui-est  ideals  of  a  more  per- 


fect civilization  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  mind.  They  scatter 
the  seeds  which  will  spring  up 
and  bring  forth  a  better  and 
brighter  day. 

The  fact  that  so  many  lives 
have  been  consecrated  to  works 
of  charity  indicates  that  there  is 
an  awakening  ^oing  on  and  even 
amid  the  disturbed  waters  of  the 
13resent  there  is  a  stronger  and 
higher  current. 

Besides  this  power  which  is 
more  or  less  seen  on  every  hand, 
there  are  influences  in  the  world 
today  which  are  often  overlooked, 
because  of  their  silence  and  sep- 
aration from  human  organiza- 
tions. Into  your  life  and  into 
my  life  there  has  come  the  puri- 
fying influence  of  other  lives. 
This  heritage  that  has  come 
down  to  us  is  often  lost  sight  of 
but  it  has  undoubtedly  the  most 
far-reaching  power  in  true  civili- 
zation. It  is  the  safe-guard  of 
home,  life  and  liberty.  It  is  the 
fruit  brought  forth  from  the 
seeds  of  wisdom,  love  and  mercy. 

By  it  our  visions  have  been 
clarified.  The  silent  lives  toil- 
ing quietly  on  every  hand  tend 
to  give  us  inspiration  and  a 
broader  life  opens  up  before  us. 

By  the  lives  of  others  man- 
kind is  stimulated  and  awakened 
to  a  higher  more  just  life.  Mr. 
Pearson  in  his  "National  and 
Political  Life."  says,  "the  citi- 
zens of  every  historic^  state  are 
richer  by  reason  of  the  great 
deeds  that  have  formed  the  na- 
tional character  by  winged  words 
that  have  passed  into  current 
speech,  by  the  exami)les  of  lives 
and  labors  that  hav^e  been  conse- 
ci-{ited  to  the  service  of  the  com 
mon  wealth."  The  great  and 
good  men  that  h;ive  lived  have 
not  only  made  us  richer  by  ex- 
tending our  boundaries,  gainine" 
victories  over  our  foes  and  plac- 
ing laws  upon  our  statute  books 
but    niuch    richer      are    we    by 
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reason  of  the  lives  they  have 
lived  and  their  moral  influence 
upon  the  national  character. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  over- 
estimate the  value  of  this  heri- 
tage of  noble  deeds  and  wor  )S 
left  us  by  such  men  as  Washing- 
ton, Jefferson,  Lincoln  and  oth- 
ers. v\'e  are  not  only  indebted 
to  them  for  the  inheritance  of 
oua  country  which  they  have 
helped  to  save,  but  also  we  in- 
herit what  was  best  and  highest 
in  their  lives.  We  are  richer 
for  the  valor,  bravery  and  hon- 
esty they  have  displayed  in  con- 
tending for  the  right  Both 
North  and  South  are  richer  to- 
day by  reason  of  the  actions  of 
great  men  in  our  late  civil  war. 
They  perhaps  unconsciously 
sowed  these  seeds  of  civilization 
but  some  lives  now  among  us 
remind  us  that  they  found  hearts 
to  receive  them. 

Among  the  many  lives  to 
which  many  are  indebted  is  that 
of  Mr.  B.  O.  Flower,  editor  of 
the  Arena,  who  is  now  doing- 
much  through  his  silent  but  in- 
spiring pen.  His  pen  is  ever 
busy,  endeavoring  to  inspire 
others  lives  and  hasten  the  ap- 
proach of  a  better  day.  No  one 
can  read  his  "New  Time"  or 
"Lessons  Learned  fiom  Other 
Lives"  without  becoming  bene- 
fitted thereby.  The  stimulating 
w^ritings  of  this  one  man  will 
cease  only  with  time.  He  traces 
his  inspiration  partly  to  lives  of 
others.  Chief  among  these  were 
Victor  Hugo,  that  noble  worker 
for  a  better  day,  and  Chas.  G. 
Clark,  who  has  written  songs  of 
justice  and  of  a  better  day,  set 
them  to  music  and  sung  them 
into  the  hearts  of  thousands. 
Our  lives  are  not  only  influenced 
directly  by  these,  but  througli 
every  one  influenced  by  them 

Another  noble  nature  to  whom 
thousands  owe  much  for  enno- 
bling and  elevating  influences  is 
Mr.  Seth,  whose  pure  ethics  and 


idealistic  altruism  is  now  taught 
in  our  college.  The  influence 
will  not  only  effect  the  students 
who  take  it  here  in  the  class- 
room, but  the  silent  yet  power- 
ful influence  of  this  man  will 
reach  far  down  the  ages. 

Our  thoughts  are  turned  into 
broader  paths  by  the  noble  teach- 
ings and  inspiring  sentiments  as 
set  forth  by  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
Edw^ard  Bok,  Walter  Page, 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  John 
Ruskin  and  Helen  Hunt  Jackson. 

How  true  the  lines — 

"Live-i  of  jrreat  men  all  remind  us, 
We  ca'i  make  cur  lives  subliiue; 
And  depart!  iifi  leave  behind  us, 
J-oot-|n-lnts  ou  the  sands  oi  time."' 

Many  noble  benefactors  have 
shunned  prominence  and  the 
world  knows  not  their  name,  yet 
they  scatter  happiness  in  such  a 
silent  way  that  only  the  recipi- 
ents know  of  what  is  being  done. 
They  are  content  that  it  should 
be  so  and  surely  they  will  not 
lose  their  reward.  Besides  the 
writers,  singers,  orators  and 
teachers  of  todaj''  there  are  thou- 
sands who  do  not  live  for  them- 
selves alone  but  are  doing  much 
in  a  quiet  but  effective  way  to 
strengthen  the  silent  forces  that 
lift  humanity  upward  and  on- 
ward 

We  now  look  into  a  future 
richer  witli  promise  than  any  age 
which  has  preceded  it,  for  it  will 
liave  the  accumulated  goodness 
and  wisdom  of  all  ages.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  some  that  the  di- 
vine element  in  man  is  stronger 
today  than  ever  before,  but  let 
not  this  statement  tempt  us  to 
relax  our  struggle  for  a  nobler, 
better,  truer,  more  perfect  civil- 
ization. There  are  many  foes 
to  face  and  in  order  to  reach  a 
more  perfect  civilization  we 
must  fight  as  never  before,  for 
with  us  to  a  great  extent  rests 
the  future  of  society. 

Flouence  V.  Neff. 
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MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  THE  JAPANESE. 


Some  writers  of  Japan  con- 
tend that  in  manners  and  cus 
toms  the  Japanese  very  closely 
i-esemble  the  ancient  Greeks,  but 
writers  of  a  more  recent  date 
declare  them  to  bear  a  close  re- 
semblance to  the  Spaniards. 

One  would  hardly  judge  from 
the  pictures  that  have  been  seen 
of  the  Japanese  that  they  pos- 
sess the  very  least  of  beauty, 
but  there  is  said  to  be  as  beauti- 
ful women  in  Japan  as  in  any 
other  part  of  ihe  world. 

The  dress  of  a  Japanese  woman 
is  not  what  would  be  considered 
handsome  and  becoming  to  an 
American  woman,  but  it  in  very 
becoming  and  suitable  for  them. 
The  large  shoes  which  they  wear 
enable  them  to  perform  better 
and  with  more  ease  their  house- 
hold duties;  the  long,  flowing 
robes,  together  with  the  hand- 
some silk  obi,  which  is  coiled 
several  times  around  the  waist 
and  made  up  behind  with  a  bow 
with  long  streamers,  adds  much 
to  their  grace  and  V)eauty. 

The  Japanese  are  a  people  who 
improve  mucli  on  acquaintance, 
and  one  has  to  know  and  under- 
stand their  ways  well  before  one 
can  gain  much  admiration  for 
them,  but  still  one  can  not  re- 
main with  them  very  long  with- 
out learning  to  admire  them. 

They  are  a  quiet  and  peaceful 
people,  preferring  always  the 
ails  and  pleasures  of  peace  to 
the  devices  of  war  and  the  glo- 
ries of  conquest.. 

No  where  can  we  find  in  any 
nation  women  who  i)ossess  more 
lov.ible  characters,  who  have 
more  modest  feminine  i.-etine- 
ment,  and  who  have  such  devo- 
tion?! love  as  •iiother.s.  wives  and 
patriots.  The  untiring  palience 
of  the.se  women  furnishes  a  good 
example  to  the  wf)rld  of  what 
patience  anl  endurance  means; 
yet.  while    thoy    are    naturally  a 


l^eople  to  endure,  they  are  some- 
what forced  to  it 

The  Japanese  woman,  how- 
ever, has  few  privileges.  She  is 
the  queen  of  the  household,  but 
her  liberties  are  greatly  restrict- 
ed by  her  husband.  She  is  not 
even  allowed  the  privilege  of 
leaving  her  home,  to  make  a 
business  errand  or  to  pay  a  social 
call  without  first  getting  per- 
mission either  from  her  mother, 
father-in-law  or  husband.  But 
on  the  other  hand  she  is  expect- 
ed to  wait  with  untiring  patience 
the  return  of  her  husband,  and 
often  she  has  to  burn  the  mid- 
night oil  in  this  behalf,  yet  she 
always  gieets  him  with  a  smile 
and  makes  his  return  w'elcome 
and  his  home  pleasant 

The  Japanese  marriage  cere- 
mony consists  more  in  putting 
on  and  off  handsome  costumes 
than  it  does  in  imposing  mar- 
riage vows.  The  women  of 
Japan  are  required  to  chose  a 
husband  by  the  time  they  are 
twenty,  but  they  have  little  voice 
in  the  choice  themselves.  This 
is  not  very  binding,  a  wife  ha& 
only  to  displease  her  husband  a 
little,  or  to  gossip  too  much,  and 
he  is  suing  for  a  divorce. 

The  wife  of  the  Japanese  has 
many  cares^resting  upon  her. 

To  her  is  entrusted  the  entire 
control  of  the  servants  and  the 
training  of  the  children.  Nur- 
series are  not  to  be  found  in  Jap- 
anese hou.ses,  because  they  be- 
lieve in  intrusting  the  ti-aining 
of  the  children  entirely  to  the 
mother. 

The  religion  of  the  Japanese 
is  a  mixture  of  fear  and  fun,  but 
the  women  are  more  inclined  to 
be  nioie  pious.  Piety  exempli- 
'  plied  in  their  homes.  No  infidel- 
ity on  the  ])art  of  their  huslDunds 
can  lead  tlumi  to  imitate  their 
example. 

Besides  the  admiratjlc  qualities 
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which  the  Japanese  possess  in 
disposition  and  refinement,  they 
have  others  that  render  them 
equally  admirable.  One  especi- 
ally worthy  of  note  is  their 
cleanliness.  They  have  no  soap 
and  know  not  of  such  a  word, 
but  they  are  the  cleanliest  na- 
tion of  the  globe.  Rice  bran  in 
little  bags  is  used  as  we  use  soap. 
And  what  is  said  of  their  clean- 
liness physically  may  be  said 
likewise  of  them  as  to  profanity 
and  drunkenness.  Even  among 
the  lowest  class  there  is  no 
drunkenness  and  profanity. 


They  are  a  brave  peopb'  and 
the  sweetness  of  their  disposi- 
tion does  not  prevent  them  from 
being  quick  to  resent  an  insult, 
likev/ise  when  vengeance  com.es 
it  comes  unexpectedly ,'and  when 
they  are  once  insulted  they  are 
hard  to  conquer. 

The  people  of  Japan  are  much 
devoted  to  each  other.  The  em- 
peror places  the  uttermost  con- 
fidence in  his  subjects  and  they 
are  ready  at  any  time  to  lay 
down  tlieir  lives  for  him  and 
their  country. 

Blanche  Baird. 


nV  ViSIT  TO  YORKTOWN. 


Ever  since  the  surrender  of 
Cornwallis.  October  19,  1781, 
Yorktown,  Va,,  has  been  one  of 
the  most  historical  towns  in  the 
United  States.  It  has  long  been 
my  desire  to  visit  this  town  and 
see  those  historical  places  of 
which  history  has  told  us  so 
much 

However  this  desire  was  never 
realized  unil  last  summer  when 
a  party  of  students,  all  of  Elon 
Colle.<:re,  decided  to  spend  their 
vacation  at  this  place. 

June  22.  1895,  at  half  past  six 
in  the  morning  we  boarded  the 
steamer  Albemarle  at  Norfolk, 
Va. ,  passed  out  of  the  Elizabeth, 
acroiis  Hampton  Roads,  stopped 
awliile  at  Old  Point,  and  thence 
we  passed  on  several  miles  up 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  to  York- 
town 

Fortunately  it  was  calm  and 
none  of  our  party  were  made 
seasick.  Lat*-*  in  the  evening, 
after  ti^aveling  all  day,  we  ar- 
rived at  our  destination.  Great 
was  our  disappointment  when 
we  found  instead  of  a  prosperous 
city  a  village  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  inhabitants,  of  whom  one 
hundred  and  ninety  are  negroes. 
However  our  disappointment  did 


not  last  long,  for  notwithstand- 
ing the  dilapidated  condition  of 
the  town,  there  is  much  of  inter- 
est to  be  found.  At  our  hotel 
we  found  several  guests  from 
Richmond,  Detroit,  Mich.,  and 
Washington.  We  were  soon 
joined  by  a  party  of  six  young 
ladies  from  Covington,  Ky. 
This  co^npaay  added  much  to 
the  enjoyment  of  our  vacation. 
There  are  so  many  places  of  his- 
torical interest,  but  it  would  be 
impossible  to  tell  of  them  all. 
The  old  Temple  farm,  about  half 
a  mile  from  town,  is  the  most 
historical  and  in  its  way  the 
most  remarkable  farm  in  the 
United  States.  It  was  on  this 
farm  that  Loid  Cornwallis  sur- 
rendered to  the  combined  forces 
of  Washington  and  Lafayette. 
A  large  stone  marks  the  spot 
where  his  sword  was  delivered 
to  the  American  Army,  I'lie 
old  house  on  this  farm  in  which 
Washington  and  Lafayette  used 
to  stay  is  still  standing.  Al- 
though it  has  been  repaired 
several  times  it  retains  its  orig- 
inal style  of  architecture.  Tlie 
same  floors  are  there  on  which 
Washington  and  Lafayette  used 
to  walk.     The  old   chimneys  are 
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standing  and  are  as  Urn]  and 
solid  as  tht'v  were  one  iiundred 
years  ago. .  It  was  in  this  house 
that  the  capitulation  papers  be- 
tween the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  were  drawn  up 
and  signed,  which  is  said  to  be 
even  a  greater  event  than  the 
signing  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence;  for  with  this  act 
came  peace  and  with  peace  the 
birth  of  a  new  nation.  Gov. 
Spotswood,  when  governor  of 
Virginia,  had  his  summer  resi- 
dence here  and  his  palace  in 
Williamsburg,  which  was  at  that 
time  the  capital  of  Virginia. 

The  old  house  was  fast  going 
to  decay  when  Mr.  Crookshank, 
a  rich  coal  and  iron  dealer  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  1883  purchased 
the  property  and  had  the  house 
put  in  a  nice  condition  and  the 
grounds  tastefully  arranged.  In 
1892  the  director  of  the  World's 
Fair  trie-d  to  purchase  the  old 
house  and  take  it  to  Chicago, 
but  they  did  not  succeed  in  get- 
ting it,  as  .Mr.  Crookshank  was 
negotiating  with  Congress  at 
that  time,  Congress  intending  to 
I)urchase  the  estate.  However 
it  was  not  sold  until  a  few  days 
ago  when  an  Ohio  syndicate 
bought  tbe  farm  for  the  sum  of 
^45,000,  with  the  view  of  adding 
still  greater  improvements. 

Our  party  would  often  spend 
their  afternoons  around  this  old 
historical  place.  We  were  en- 
tertained in  the  same  room  and 
were  shown  the  corner  in  which 
the  committee  sat  to  sign  the 
treaty  of  peace.  We  strolled  in 
the  shade  of  the  same  trees,  we 
drank  water  from  the  same 
spring  that  Washington  and  his 
army  drank  from. 

On  our  way  up  the  river  there 


was  one  place  we  would  always 
stop  awhile.  A  few  feet  from 
the  river  under  the  bank  is  an 
underground  cavern  consisting 
of  two  apartments  and  are  large 
as  ordinary  size  rooms  in  a 
dwelling.  This  is  the  cave  in 
which  Cornwallis  hid  himself 
while  his  troops  were  surround- 
ed by  the  American  and  French 
armies. 

The  iirst  natural  cemetery  ever 
established  in  the  United  States 
is  near  the  spot  where  Cornwallis 
surrendered.  It  contains  about 
three  acres  of  ground,  surround- 
ed by  a  brick  wall  which  is  cov- 
ered in  ivy.  Here  are  buried 
soldiers  from  every  state  in  the 
uion  who  were  slain  during  the 
Civil  War  On  passing  through 
the  cemetery  occasionally  we  see 
the  iuscri]Dtion  on  a  tomb — un- 
known. It  causes  one  to  pause 
for  a  few  moments  to  think  that 
there  lies  the  remains  of  some 
young  man — "none  knows  who." 
His  body  was  found  on  the  battle- 
field and  that  is  all  that  is  known., 
of  him.  Doubtless  some  poor, 
>)roken-hearted  mother  mourned 
for  long  years  for  her  boy  and 
anxiously  waited  for  tidings  that 
never  came. 

The  old  Nelson  House  occupies 
an  important  i^lace  in  history. 

This  was  at  one  time  the  most 
magniticient  dwelling  in  Virginia. 
To  "do"  this  house  and  the 
grounds  which  surround  it  would 
requiie  half  a  day  Its  large  un- 
furnished rooms,  the  ancient 
architecture  and  the  "gray  walls, 
discolored  by  lamps  and  crumb- 
ling with  age  causes  one  to  feel 
that  he  is  stepping  back  into  the 
regions  of  antiquity  and  losing 
himself  in  the  shades  of  former 
ages."  C.  E.  Newman. 


GLEANINQ5  FROM  THE  BIOGRAPHY  OF  HANNIBAL. 


In  reading  the  history  of  two 
hundred  years  befoi*c  Christ  we 
find  there  recorded  the   life   and 


deeds  of  a  man.  a  hero,  a  genius, 
the  lustre  of  whoso  fame  has  not 
wasted  witii  age  nor  srrown   dim 
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with  time  A  man  who,  in  differ- 
ent lands  and  at  different  times, 
won  fame  in  varying  degrees. 
He  stands  out  distinct  and  far 
above  the  rest  of  his  age.  By 
sucli  men  we  measure  our  rise; 
by  them  we  test  our  advance  or 
decline.  An  age  in  which  they 
are  honored  is  glorious;  a  gener- 
ation by  which  they  are  not  es- 
teemed is  contemptible.  A.mong 
the  thus  truly  noble  I  would 
point  you  to  Hannibal.  A  Car- 
thagenian  he  was  and  a  man  to 
whom  we  all  can  look  as  rank- 
ing first  in  his  profession — war. 
He  was  the  son  of  Hamilcar 
Barca,  a  man  who  has  no  equal 
in  ancient  history  as  a  king,  It 
is  from  him  that  Hanibal  itiher- 
ited  that  bio  od  that  caused  him 
to  v/in  the  fame  of  the  world  in 
the  days  that  he  lived.  We  find 
Hannibal  at  a  very  early  age 
showing  that  determination  and 
vim  that  was  to  crown  a  genius 
in  the  future. 

At  the  age  of  nine  he  made  a 
vow  to  his -father  thai  if  it  would 
ever  be  in  his  power  he  would 
have  eternal  enmity  to  Rome. 
He  ever  remembered  this  vow, 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty-six  we 
find  him  preparing  to  go  against 
Rome.  The  army  witli  whicli  he 
set  out  from  New  Carthage  early 
in  the  summer  of  218,  B.  C,  con- 
sisted of  90.000  foot,  12,000  horse 
and  37  elephants.  He  made  his 
way  across  the  Tagus,  and  reduc- 


ed the  v/hole  of  Spain  to  the  south 
of  Eoro  to  submission.  He  went 
on,  although  his  Journey  was 
one  of  difficulty,  hardship  and 
trial.  The  most  difficult  part  of 
his  journey  was  the  crossing  of 
the  towering  Alpine  heights,  but 
being  a  man  of  unsurpassiblc 
skill  and  foresight  he  ascended 
the  lofty  heights  and  there 
placed  his  foot  where  no  other 
man  had  ever  been.  He  crossed 
with  the  loss  of  a  great  part  of 
his  army.  He  did  not  give  up  in 
despair,  but  with  that  determi- 
nation that  no  other  general  has 
ever  had  he  marched  on  to  Rome. 
Here  he  fought  raany^  battles 
and  came  out  victorious  in  all 
save  one,  and  in  the  course  of 
seventeen  years  he  had  Rome  at 
his  feet,  which  was  a,t  this  time 
an  enemy  to  Carthage.  He  con- 
quered with  that  skill  that  no 
general  of  that  time  or  of  the 
past  nineteen  centuries  has  ever 
had.  He  worked  his  superior 
plans  in  all  battles  and  we  find 
that  he  was  outdone  only  once. 
We  could  not  say  conquered,  for 
he  w?s  not — he  was  overpowered 
by  Scipio  and  was  made  to  sur- 
render. He  has  no  equal  and 
stands  out  today  as  the  most 
famous  general  this  world  has 
ever  known.  Coming  genera- 
tions will  ever  look  upon  him  as 
being  that  noble  and  unsurpas- 
sible  Carthagenian  general. 

W.  T.  Williamson. 


THE  GEORGIA  HOUSE  OF  MERCY. 


The  settlers  of  Georgia  real- 
izing that  the  mind  of  the  youth 
of  the  state  needed  training  for 
its  highest  development  did  not 
rest  after  the  immediate  neces- 
sities of  life  were  jirovided  for 
until  they  had  provided  some 
places  in  Avhich  the  higher  na- 
ture of  man  might  be  developed. 

The  first  of  these  institutions 
was  the  one  erected  at  Irene    by 


the  Moravians,  for  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  Indians.  This 
institution  was  not  of  much  im- 
portance as  it  ceased  to  exist 
when  the  -Moravian  settlers 
moved  to  Pennsylvania  in  the 
year  173&.  As  the  institution 
was  so  short-lived  Vv^e  can  not 
see  the  good  that  it  accomplished. 
The  second  and  most  impor- 
tant was  suggested   by  the   Rev. 
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Charles  Wesley  to  Mr.  Whit- 
field while  he  was  assisting  him 
in  a  meeting  in  the  year  1737. 
Rev.  Wesley  saw  the  great  need 
of  education  in  the  colony  and 
IDointed  it  out  to  Mr.  Whitfield, 
who  was  anxious  to  do  every- 
thing in  his  i:)Ower  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  colony.  Mr. 
Whitfield  petitioned  the  trus- 
tees of  Georgia  for  aid  from 
whom  he  received  five  hundred 
acres  of  land  for  the  home  of  his 
institution  He  then  made  a 
journey  to  England  for  the  pur- 
pose of  begging  funds  for  his 
orphan  home.  So  eloquent  was 
his  preaching  in  the  fields  that 
multitudes  flocked  to  hear  him. 
English  liberality  was  not  tard3'^ 
in  responding  to  his  appeal  and 
ear]y  in  the  year  1740  he  returned 
to  the  colony  with  one  thousand 
pounds. 

However  before  Mr.  Whit- 
field arrived  one  Mr.  Habei'sham 
had  located  the  land  about  ten 
miles  from  Savannah,  and  had 
begun  to  clear  and  stock  it.  In 
the  meantime  he  hired  a  house 
and  took  in  such  orphans  as  he 
had  collected.  Mr.  Whitfield 
afterwards  saw  his  mistake  in 
beginning  to  take  care  of  the 
orphans  before  his  arrangements 
were  completed,  yet  he  said  that 
he  saw  their  condition  so  pitiable 
that  he  felt  compelled  to  help 
them. 

The  first  collection  taken  up 
in  America  for  the  orphans  was 
at  the  church  of  Rev.  M.  Smith 
in  Charleston,  S.  C  while  Mr. 
Whitfield  was  there  on  a  vis't  to 
his  brother.  His  earnest  peti- 
tions excited  the  sympathy  of 
the  people  and  the  contributions 
amounted  to  seventy  pounds. 
On  the  2r)th  of  Alarcb.  174U,  Mr. 
Whitfield  laid  with  his  own  hand 
the  first  brick  of  th<!  large  build- 
ing which  he  called  Bethesda. 

There  wej-e  forty  orphans  un- 
der his  charge  at  this  time  and 
several  workmen  and  servants 
who  had  to  be  paid  and  fed.     So 


he  left  his  home  as  he  called  it 
and  again  set  out  for  the  pur- 
pose of  begging  money  and  pro- 
visions for  his  family,  or  school. 
As  was  always  the  case  his  ap- 
peals were  so  touching  that  he 
soon  returned  with  money  and 
provisions  enough  for  their  sus- 
tenance. The  good  man  of  God 
could  not  stay  at  his  school,  for 
it  had  to  be  supported  by  his  own 
exertions,  and  this  was  an  ardu- 
ous task  in  those  early  days  of 
poverty  and  toil.  Yet  he  did 
not  lose  sight  of  the  immortal 
souls  of  the  children  who  were 
under  his  care,  for  he  always 
left  3ome  one  to  attend  to  their 
spiritual  vrelfare  while  he  was 
absent.  In  this  '"House  of 
Mercy,"'  as  it  has  been  called,  the 
religious  training  ^^-as  looked 
after  especially.  As  soon  as  the 
children  arose  in  the  morning 
they  sang  a  hymn  and  prayed  by 
themselves,  then  washed,  after 
which  some  scripture  was  read 
an.d  exjiounded,  apsaim  sung  and 
the  exercises  closed  with  a 
prayer.  A  hymn  was  sang  be- 
fore and  after  dinner,  and  at 
night  the  same  exercises  were 
gone  through  as  in  the  morning, 
and  in  addition  one  of  their  mas- 
ters prayed  with  them.  With 
such  moral  training  it  is  no  won- 
der that  many  of  the  inmates  of 
that  home  became  prominent 
citizens  in  the  state.  Mr.  Whit- 
field in  his  benevolent  design 
combined  manual  training  with 
mental  training,  thus  learning 
the  children  how  to  make  their 
bread  in  whatsoever  conditions 
they  should  be  placed  in  life. 

Now  having  accumulated  some 
funds  he  purchased  six  hundi'od 
and  forty  acres  of  excellent  land 
in  South  Carolina,  on  which  he 
placed  sevei'al  .-slaves,  using  tlie 
profits  from  this  for  the  support 
of  his  orphan  home.  Ha\'ing 
thus  begim  to  enlarge  his  .school 
a  much  broader  plan  now  seized 
his  mind,  viz.:  the  founding  of 
a  colle£ro  on  a   broad  basis.     Ac- 
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cordingly  he  submitted  to  his 
Excellency  James  Wright,  gov- 
ernor of  Georgia  a  memorial  in 
which  he  called  his  atiention  to 
the  fact  that  no  institution  ^f  its 
kind  then  existed  south  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  that  Georgia  was  the 
most  central  place  for  such  an 
institution  in  the  southern  dis- 
trict. He  said  that  if  such  an  in 
stitution  should  be  founded  many 
youths  would  be  sent  there  from 
Florida  and  the  British  West 
Indies,  and  perhaps  from  greater 
distances.  Govenor  Wright  gave 
his  assent  to  the  plan  at  once, 
and  then  Mr.  Whitfield  went  to 
England  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing a  charter  and  necessary 
aid  from  the  crown.  He  pre- 
pared another  memorial  and  pre- 
sented it  the  king,  but  to  his 
great  disappointment  the  crown 
refused  to  grant  the  so  much 
wished  for  charter. 

The  crowning  desire  of  the 
philanthropist  was  never  real- 
ized, yet  he  was  not  daunted  by 
this.  He  determined  to  make 
Bethesda  an  academy  after  the 
order  of  one  in  Philadelphia, 
which  sustained  a  high  reputa- 
tion. 

During  the  year  1769  two 
large  wings  were  added  to  the 
main  building  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  growing  number 
of  students.  Governor  Wright 
laid  the  corner  stone  of  this 
building  himself  At  the  rate  at 
which  the  popularity  of  the 
school  was  then  increasing  one 
can  hardly  conceive  how  great 
would  have  been  its  influence  in 
a  few  years  had  not  the  founder 
been  called  away  by  death  in  the 
year  1770,  By  his  will  he  left 
his  orphan  house  to  Lady  Selina, 


Countess  Dowager  of  Huntingdon 
from  whom  it  soon  passed  into 
the  hands  of  thirteen  persons 
especially  appointed  trustees  of 
Bethesda  College,  then  duly 
named  and  incorporated. 

In  a  short  time  after  Whit- 
field's death  the  buildings  were 
destroyed  by  fire,  after  which 
they  were  partially  rebuilt,  but 
were  soon  destroyed  a  second 
time  by  fire  and  hurricane. 
These  casualties  greatly  embar- 
rassed the  trustees,  who  decided 
to  sell  the  estate  and  divide  the 
proceeds  among  certain  schools 
in  Savannah.  Thus  ended  for 
the  time  being  the  school  of 
Bethesda,  but  an  institution  that 
had  done  so  much  good  could  not 
die  entirely  forever. 

In  1854  the  Union  Society  pur- 
chased  a  part  of  the  original 
Bethesda  grant  and  erected  a 
house  in  which  they  took  care 
of  the  orphans  who  were  com- 
mitted to  their  charitable  care. 
In  this  institution  the  scheme  of 
the  great  English  pulpit  orator 
has  been  carried  out. 

This  charitable  institution  was 
of  inestimable  value  to  the  colony 
of  Gergia  in  its  early  days. 
Among  its  inmates  who  became 
famous  may  be  mentioned  Gov- 
ernor Millege.  who  helped  the 
young  university  of  the  state  so 
much,  and  Governor  Ewen,  and 
Mr.  Lpngworthy,  who  was  a  del- 
egate to  the  Continental  Con- 
gress. May  the  Supreme  Arch- 
itect of  the  universe  put  it  in 
the  minds  of  the  noble  men  of 
today  to  try  to  imitate  the  noble 
man  who  spent  his  means,  his 
energy  and  his  life  for  the  desti- 
tute and  homeless  of  his  land. 
W.  E.  McClenny. 


FISHING  ON  THE  NAN5EM0ND. 


One    sultry     evening     in    the 
month  of  August  it  became   my 


privilege   to   go   fishing   on   the 
historic   Nansemond    River  and 
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Hampton  Roads. 

The  first  thing  to  do  was  to 
select  the  party  and  we  found 
this  the  most  difficult  task  of  all, 
because  we  wanted  to  select  two 
men  to  make  some  fun  for  the 
crowd. 

So  the  party  appointed  me  to 
select  the  funmakers  for  the  oc- 
casion. I  selected  Rawls  tor 
wit  and  Wimple  for  being  a  fool, 
knowing  that  wit  may  sometimes 
enliven  us,  but  what  was  the  use 
of  having  a  fool?  Then  I  thought 
wit  could  not  sliine  without  a 
fool  to  help  him.  Now  that's 
strange  logic,  but  I'll  give  you 
the  rationale  of  it.  You  know 
that  you  can't  light  a  match  with- 
out something  to  rub  it  against. 
Friction  of  course  is  requisite 
that  it  may  ignite.  Anyway  we 
decided  on  the-  fool.  Wimple 
knowing  that  he  was  a  big  bow- 
leged  Irishman  who  had  to  keep 
one  leg  out  of  the  boat  so  that 
the  other  might  have  room. 
Notwithstanding  his  china  pig 
appearance,  he  was  sufficient  to 
keep  up  our  risibilitys. 

After  getting  these  two  hon- 
orable gentlemen  we  went  in 
search  of  the  other  part  of  oar 
crowd  so  that  we  could  leave  the 
landing  on  the  turn  of  the  mid- 
night tide.  We,  after  a  long 
and  diligent  search,  found  the 
other  boys  and  got  ready  for 
leaving.  We  got  our  tent,  tackle, 
frying  pan,  provisions  and  a 
little  fruits  of  frumenti  and  left 
the  town. 

On  arriving  at  the  landing  we 
found  that  our  boat  was  full  of 
water,  so  the  captain  of  our  staff 
ordered  Wimple  to  bale  out  the 
boat.  This  command  he  readily 
tried  to  execute,  but  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  bale  out  the 
boat,  as  the  bow  was  high  up  in 
the  marsh  and  he  was  not  capa- 
ble of  getting  on  top.  So  he 
tried  to  straddle  it,  and  as  he 
started  to  get  on  the  bow.  the 
boad  slipped  off  in  the  mud. 
This  threw    Wimple    backwards 


into  ten  foot  water.  He  tried  to 
swim  but  his  legs  were  so  much 
like  the  old  time  pot  hooks  he 
cut  himself.  Raw^ls,  on  seeing 
Wimples  condition,  ran  to  his 
rescue.  As  soon  as  he  reached 
the  boat  he  sailed  overboard  to 
save  Wimple,  who  being  ex- 
hausted by  previous  fruitless  ef- 
forts to  extricate  himself  from 
liis  precarious  condition,  clinch- 
ed his  would  be  benefactor  and 
rescuer  between  his  pot  hook 
appendages  and  both  went  to  the 
bottom  with  a  thud.  After  go- 
ing to  the  bottom  Rawls  realizing 
the  condition  crawled  out  with 
Wimple  and  landed  him  safe  on 
dry  ground.  Of  course  Wimple 
was  full  of  water  and  unconscious. 
What  must  be  done?  His  legs 
were  so  crooked  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  us  to  roll  him,  so  we  tied 
a  rope  around  his  leg  and  swung 
him  up  to  a  tree  and  beat  him  in 
the  back  with  a  boat  paddle. 
After  he  revived  the  boat  was 
hauled  out,  Wimple  placed  in  it, 
and  we  went  on  our  fishing  tour. 
We  reached  Dumpling  Island  the 
next  morning  before  day,  as  we 
had  a  fair  wind  and  a  good  tide. 
After  breakfast  we  set  sail  for 
Sleepy  Hole  where  fish  were 
plentiful.  We  caught  about  sev- 
enty-five fish  in  the  morning  and 
at  12  o'clock  we  went  ashore  to 
cook  dinner.  By  the  time  we 
had  our  dinner  ready  Wimple 
was  all  right  and  he  said  that  he 
was  hungry.  The  fish  were 
placed  upon  our  verdaii^t  table 
and  Mr.  Wimple  asked  the  bles- 
sing. We  had  sixty  fish  upon 
our  revolving  table  and  Mr. 
Wimple  ate  twenty  five  of  them. 
He  said  that  he  liked  fish  be- 
cause they  saved  him  from  a 
watery  grave. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  we  left 
Sleepy  Hole,  went  back  to 
Dumpling  Island  to  pitch  our 
tent  for  the  night.  The  crowd 
went  to  bod  but  could  not  sleep 
on  account  of  the  mosquitos,  .-sO 
Wimple  and  Rawls  got    uj)   and 
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went  coon  hunting.  After  sev- 
ei'al  hoars  they  found  a  coon  and 
not  being  armed  Wimple  tried 
to  climb  the  tree  to  get  the  coon 
bat  on  account  of  the  rotundity 
of  his  legs  he  fell  and  died  the 
death  of   a   hero.      Rawles   was 


sorely  grieved  on  acco";int  of  los- 
ing his  loving  comrade."  Here- 
turned  to  cairp  and  leported  the 
sad  news.  Then  the  parly  at 
once  packed  up  and  set  sail  for 
home. 

W.  Paul  Hosier. 


WHAT  THESE  LINES  SUGGEST. 


"Heights  by  Kreat  ineu  reached  and  kept, 
AVere  not  attained  by  sudden  flig-ht." 

Great  things  are  not  generally 
done  quickly.  A  great  character 
is  n-'t  formed  in  a  year.  The 
pyramids  of  Egypt  were  along 
time  in  building.  It  took  many 
years  and  a  vast  deal  of  wealth 
to  baiJd  the  magnificent  temple 
of  Diana  at  Ephesus.  Many 
millions  of  dollars  were  spent 
and  hundreds  of  workmen  were 
employed  for  years  in  the  build- 
ing of  St.  Peter's  Cathedral  in 
Rome . 

Geology  teaches  us  that  conti- 
nents take  tens  of  thousands  of 
years  to  form  themselves  into 
suitable  habitations  for  man. 
Mountain  ranges  are  formed  by 
a  slow  imperceptible  process  of 
upheaval. 

The  lives  of  all  men  who  have 
attained  lofty  heights  and  held 
them,  teach  us  that  a  noble  char- 
acter is  formed  by  a  tedious  pro- 
cess of  evolution.  They  are  not 
like  wax  figures.  Some  men, 
like  comets,  rise  to  prominence, 
have  all  eyes  turned  to  them  for 
a  tim.",  but  are  soon  gone.  Lord 
Byron  was  a  man  of  this  kind. 
At  a  very  early  age  the  title  of 
lord  was  conferred  ujion  him, 
and  in  hischikllike  simplicity  he 
went  and  asked  his  mother  if  she 
saw  the  title  had  changed  his 
looks,  for  he  could  not  tell  any 
difference  himself.  When  only 
twenty-foar  he  suddenly  became 
the  most  famous  literary  charac- 
ter of  all  England.  But  like  a 
whirring  comet  his  career  is  soon 
to  end,  for  he  died  at   the  ae:e  of 


thirty-six.  Alexander  the  Great 
was  another  of  comet-like  bril- 
liancy. 

As  a.  rule  flowers  that  grow^ 
quickest  are  the  first  to  fade.  It 
is  true  also  that  the  flower  must 
be  bruised  to  get  its  sweetest 
odors.  Public  criticism  poisoned 
with  fiendish  hate  wounded 
Byron's  feelings,  drove  him 
across  the  sea  and  over  the  Alps 
to  find  a  home  in  a  strange  land, 
because  of  his  domestic  troubles. 
Thus  exiled  by  public  sentiment 
he  was  driven  into  deep  regret 
and  finally  into  dissipation.  His 
head  was  as  gray  at  thirty -five 
as  it  ought  to  have  been  at  sev- 
enty, and  he  died  in  a  distant 
land. 

Again,  remember  how  brilliant 
was  the  career  of  Napolean  Bona- 
parte, yet  how  short!  He  died  an 
exile  before  he  had  reached  the 
age  at  which  most  great  men 
begin  to  show  their  greatness. 

But,  turning  to  another  figure 
to  illustrate  the  other  side  of  the 
picture,  tall  monuments  of  long 
endurance  have  their  foundations 
laid  deep  and  strong  and  are 
bailt  slowly  by  putting  stone  uj^on 
stone,  and  not  by  erecting  long 
sections  of  the  shaft  at  a  time. 
As  a  rule  the  most  substaiitial 
characters  for  truth  and  honesty 
are  found  in  old  people  who  have 
been  truthful  and  honest  from 
their  earliest  childhood.  He 
who  waits  till  he  is  twenty  be- 
fore he  befirins  to  practice  the 
highest  moral  and  christian  vir- 
tues can  never  hoj^e  to  be  as 
sound  in  character  as  if   he   had 
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begun  in  earliest  childhood.  We 
need  more  young.  George  Wash- 
ingtons  who  had  rather  cut 
down  a  thousand  cheery  tre  s 
than  tell  one  lie,  and   fewer  who 


were  tired  ex  cutio  and  had  rather 
tell  a  thousand  lies  than  cut  down 
one  cherry  tree  or  any  other  tree. 
■      VV.  P.  L. 


THE  STUDY  OF  ART  AND  ITS  EFFECTS. 


Art  is  a  pirt  of  th3    autobiog- 
raphy of  tlie  human   race   which 
no  one  who  pretends   to    culture 
can    atford    to    neglect.     In    its 
most  extended  and  poj^ular  sense 
it  means  everything    we    distin- 
guish from  nature.     Art,  national 
or  individual,  is   the   result  of   a 
long  cour.se  of  previous   life  and 
training.     Let  a  nation  be  health- 
ful, happy,    pure    in    its    enjoy- 
ments, brave  in   acts  and    broad 
in  its  affections   and   its  art   will 
spring  round   it  as   freely  as  the 
foam  from    a  fountain.     What   a 
poor  world   this   would   be  if   it 
were     not    for    pictures.       We 
should  early  strive  to  cultivate  a 
taste  for  the  tine  arts  in    all  the 
various    branches    by    taking  a 
true  pleasure  in  any  kind  of   art. 
In  our  fine  arts  not  imitation  but 
creation  is    the    aim.     In    land- 
scapes the   painter  should   give 
the  suggestion  of  a   fairer  crea- 
tion than  we   know.     The   artist 
should  know  that  the   landscape 
has  beauty  for  his  eye  because  it 
expresses      a     divine      thought 
which  to  him   is   good,  and    thus 
the  most  reckless    and  thought 
less  may  be   brought   through  a 
love  of  nature  to  serve  and    rev- 
erence nature's  God.     The  otiice 
of  painting  and  sculpture  seems 
to    be  merely   initial.       Painting 
seems  to    be    to    the    eye  what 
dancing  is  to   the    limbs.      When 
that  has  educated    the    frame    to 
self-possession,     to     grace      the 
s  eps  of   the   dancing   master   is 
better     forgotten;    so     painting 
teaches  me  to   splendor  of  color 
and  the  expression  of  form,  and 
a:  I  see  many  pictures  and  high- 
er genius    in    the  art,  I  see    the 


boundless  riches  of  the  i:)encil. 
This  study  quickens  the  athletic 
sense  and  unfolds  to  us  uses  and 
beauties  which  really  exist  in 
natural  form  but  to  us  are  not 
visible. 

The  divine  artist  in  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world  gave  us  beau- 
tiful materials  that  we  by  our 
aesthetic  taste  may  build  hand- 
some structures  and  decorate 
them  beautifully  by  designs  of 
art,  thus  embellishing  and  mak- 
ing the  home  more  cheerful  and 
attractive.. 

As  the  effects  of  the  finest 
strains  and  most  harmonious 
blendings  of  music  quickens  the 
soul  of  the  musician,  so  it  is  with 
the  artist — he  enjoys  and  appre- 
ciates more  fully  the  beauties 
of  nature  around.  It  lifts  his 
soul  into  a  realm  of  joy  and 
causes  him  to  think  and  dream 
of  higher  and  more  beautiful 
things.  One  can  not  fully  ap- 
l^reciate  nature  until  he  has 
studied  art,  for  to  him  the  beau- 
ties of  form  and  color  have  no 
meaning.  His  eyes  are  not  ojien- 
cd  to  behold  the  summetrical 
beauty  in  trees,  rocks  and  flow- 
ers. But  when  he  has  studied 
art  his  perception  is  quickened 
and  the  smallest  llower  that 
grows  has  an  indescribable  at- 
traction and  facination  for  him. 
'•To  him  who  in  the  love  of  na- 
ture holds  communes  with  her 
visible  foj-ms,  she  speaks  a  vari- 
ous language.  For  his  gayer 
hours  she  has  a  voice  of  gladness 
and  smile.  And  she  glides  into 
his  darkt-r  musings  with  a  mild 
and  healing  .sympathy.  That 
steals  away    this    sharpness   ere 
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he  is  aware.  Nature's  God 
speaks  through  nature  to  those 
only  who  appreciate  the  beauties 
of  nature,  and  there  is  no  better 
way  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  the 
beautiful  than  to  take  a  course 
in  art.  It  makes  one  such  a 
close  observer,  that  the  smallest 
detail  is  observed  and  affords 
much  pleasure  to  the  artist, 
while  one  who  has  no  knowledge 
of  art  would  derive  no  pleasure 
from  the  contemplation  of  the 
same  object.  Every  new  idea, 
whether  in  art  or  in  any  other 
sphere  of  human  activity,  first 
takes  its  rise  in  the  brain  of  some 
one,  generally  an  obscure  indi- 
vidual It  does  not  start  up  at 
the  bidding  of  a  government,  nor 
is  it  born  in  response  to  the  in- 
vitation of  the  private  patron  or 
benefactor  It  appears  suddenly 
and  in  unexpected  places — its 
advent  seemingly  spontaneous, 
yet  undoubtedly  preceded  by  a 
long  chain  of  causation.  The 
new  thought  once  born,  the 
promptness  of  its  realization  de- 
pends first  upon  the  earnestness, 
aggressiveness,  courage  and 
stubborn  endurance  of  the  indi- 
vidual conceiving  it,  and  second, 


ujjon  the  hospitality  and  recep- 
tivity of  the  world  in  general, 
and  especially  of  those  elements 
in  it  with  which  he  has  to  deal. 
Yet  v/hen  we  have  said  all  our 
fine  things  about  the  arts,  we 
must  end  with  a  frank  confession 
that  the  arts,  as  we  know  them, 
are  but  initial.  Our  best  praise 
is  given  to  what  they  aimed  and 
promised,  not  to  the  actual  re- 
sult. He  has  conceived  meanly 
of  the  resources  of  man,  who  be- 
lieves that  the  best  age  of  pro- 
duction is  past. 

The  real  value  of  the  Iliad  or 
the  Transfiguration  is  as  signs 
of  power;  billows  or  ripples, 
they  are,  of  the  great  stream  of 
tendency;  tokens  of  the  everlast 
ing  effort  to  produce,  which  even 
in  its  worst  estate  the  soul  be- 
trays. Art  has  not  come  to  its 
maturity  if  it  does  not  put  itself 
abreast  with  the  most  potent  in- 
fluences of  the  world,  if  it  is  not 
practical  and  moral,  if  it  does 
not  stand  in  connection  with  the 
conscience,  if  it  does  not  make 
the  poor  and  uncultivated  feel 
that  it  addresses  them  with  a 
voice  of  lofty  cheer. 

Lillian  Fearington. 
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COHMENTS  AND  SUQQESTiONS. 


Students  often  feel  time  slip- 
pin^:  bv  without  much  studying 
being"  done.  Often  resolutions 
are  made  to  themselves,  "I  /c/il 
quit  wasting  so  much  time,"  but 
the  careless,  unsy.stematic 
method  has  gotten  such  a  hold 
that  the  new  resolution  is  choked 
out  before  a  day  is  gone  perhaps. 
It  is  an  unpleasant  feeling  to 
realize  your  time  is  being  wasted 
and  you  seemingly  cannot  pre- 
vent "it.  This  unpleasant  expe- 
rience among  students  especially 
shows  a  lack  of  system.  It  is  one 
of  the  hardest  things  a  student 
ever  tried  to  do  to  liave  a  syste- 
matic schedule  and  be  governed 
by  it.  But  we  should  remember 
that  often  what  is  hardest  to  do 
is  the  surest  way  to  success.  If 
we  have  no  regular  time  for  sleep, 
for  recreation  or  for  studying 
each  le.sson.  our  methodless 
school  life  becomes  a  habit,  a 
second  nature,  and  we  are  method - 
loss  in  all  we  do  through  life. 
School  life  is  the  formative  period 
and  habits  formed  then  are 
as  strong  as  iron  chains.  If  you 
have  a  time  to  sleep,  a  time  to 
exercise,  and  a  time  to  study  each 
lesson,  yon  need  not  tell  otiiei-s  ; 
they  will  find  it  out.     It  is  a  duly 


3^ou  owe  to  yourself  to  have 
method  in  your  school  life.  Rob- 
ert E.  Lee  writing  to  his  son  at 
school,  said:  "Do  your  duty,  duty 
is  the  sublimest  word  in  the  lan- 
guage." If  you  have  method  in 
your  studies,  your  work  will  be 
done  with  more  ease  and  satisfac- 
tion. To  put  double  the  time  on 
one  lesson  and  let  another  go 
without  any  study  one  day,  and 
the  next  reverse  your  time  of 
studying  each,  is  like  eating 
twice  as  much  as  you  need  at  one 
meal  and  going  hungry  the  next. 


It  is  a  question  with  a  few 
whether  or  not  the  stud}^  of  En- 
glish is  profitable.  They  say  you 
can  learn  English  from  Latin 
and  Greek.  The  fact  is,  we  need 
to  know  Latin  and  Greek  to 
throw  light  on  the  study  of  En- 
glish. English  is  not  derived 
from  German,  Latin  or  Greek;  it 
is  as  old  in  reality  as  any  of  them 
since  they  all  came  from  the 
Aryan  language. 

Anglo-Saxon  is  the  tap  root  of 
the  English  language,  while  the 
other  languages  mentioned  are 
lateral  root.s.  So  to  understeind 
English  we  need  to  study  Anglo- 
Saxon  moi-e  than  Givek  or  Latin. 
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Within  the  last  twenty-five  years 
the  merits  of  our  lang-uage  have 
been  studied  inore  generally  than 
in  all  previous  time,  and  it  is 
very  probable  that  within  twenty- 
five  years  more  no  giaduate  will 
leave  a  college  of  recognized 
standing  without  a  fair  knov/1 
edge  of  Anglo  Saxon,  and  thus  a 
better  knowledge  of  his  own  lan- 
guage. To  regard  Latin  and 
Greek  more  important  than  your 
own  mother  tongue,  is  to  depre- 
ciate what  i.s  your  own  and  ad- 
mire what  /ih'/s  another's.  It  is 
to  prefer  Roman  and  Grecian 
charPtCter  before  that  of  your  own 
nation.  Francis  Bacon  was  cen- 
sured in  the  Sixteenth  Century 
for  learning  so  much  to  the  Latin 
as  to  have  all  his  books  transla- 
ted into  that  language.  What 
shall  we  say  of  a  person,  in  the 
last  decade  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  who  prefers  Greek  and 
Latin  before  his  own  language  ? 
Those  who  know  most  of  our 
language  believe  it  equal  to  any 
other  language  and  superior  in 
many  respects.  It  is  unnatural 
for  a  child  to  thmk  his  parents 
inferior  to  other  parents,  even  if 
they  pre,  and  it  is  more  than  un- 
natural, what  shall  we  call  it  for 
a  child  to  depreciate  his  parents 
v/hen  they  are  as  good  as  the  best. 
3ut  a  greater  amount  of  time  put 
on  English  should  not  mean  a 
less  knowledge  of  the  other  lan- 
guages. We  often  hear  an  ex- 
cuse for  not  studying  Latin  or 
Greek-^"!  don't  expect  to  go 
through  college  and  I  don't  care 
to  throw  my  time  away  on  dead 
languages."  If  the  dead  lan- 
guages are  worth  anything  in  the 
whole  coUtge  course,  they  are 
worth  just  as  much  proportion- 
ately if  you  are  in  school  only 
one  term. 


In  our  opinion,  the  W.  C.  T.  U. 
is  contributing  an  important  ele- 
ment to  our  national  character. 
They  are  teaching  our  young 
women  to  demand  the  same  high 
standard  of  chastity  and  purity 
in  men  that  men  demand  of  wo- 
men. Some  say  such  a  demand 
will  never  be  heeded.  I  sup^Dose 
a  thousand  years  ago  it  was 
thought  that  women  would  never 
have  the  honor  they  now  have. 
Tliere  is  no  good  reason  why  a 
poor  girl  should  not  be  allowed 
to  live  in  a  family  and  work  her 
way  throue-h  school  as  many  poor 
boys  do.  But  who  would  respect 
a  girl  in  society  that  would  do 
so  ?  Public  sentiment  makes  an 
unjust  discrimination  here  V)e- 
tween  poor  boys  and  poor  girls. 
The  W.  C.  T.  U.  is  endeavoring 
to  deal  a  death  blow  to  unjust 
discriminations  public  sentiment 
makes  between  boys  and  girls. 


The  W.  C.  T.  U.  is  making  a 
grand  rally  to  put  alcohols  out  of 
our  national  Capital,  and  they 
are  making  their  influence  felt. 
If  they  do  not  succeed  this  year 
the^^  doubtless  will  in  the  future. 


One  of  the  greatest  evils  in  so- 
ciety is  poisonous  literature  I 
know  of  no  event  in  recent  years 
where  this  has  been  so  clearly 
shown  as  in  the  trials  of  the  in- 
surance swindlers  in  Eastern 
North  Carolina  the  past  few 
weeks.  It  has  been  revealed  that 
the  books  of  Jesse  James  were 
scattered  among  those  jDeople 
and  eagerly  read.  The  James 
spirit  was  imbibed  and  developed 
into  the  most  atrocious  crimes. 
Dishonor,  shame  and  disgrace 
have  come  to  dozen  families  or 
more,  that  might  have  now  had 
the  continence  and  respect  of 
their  fellow  countrymen  had  it 
not  been  for  that  mean  literature. 
It  is  almost  as  dangerous  to  have 
an  obscene  or  vicious  book  in 
your  house  as  it  is  to  harbor  an 
out-law.  Think  enough  of  your 
own  mind,  youi  country  and  your 
God  to  feed  on  the  purest  litera- 
ture. Poisonous  literature  is  as 
bad  in  a  community  as  a  swamp 
filled  v/ith  dead  animals  among 
decaying  logs.  Both  give  off 
countless  germs  of  di.sease  and 
death. 
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FEBRUARY. 


Dreary  Kebrtiarv,  thou  hast  a  day 
III  thine  own  bosom  so  tlu-y  say. 

Which  hast  l'ore\er  immortalizod  thee 
In  tlie  hearts  of  the  noble  and  tree. 


In  reaclinir  ancieut,  mGdia3Vcil 
and  modern  history  wefiild  many 
events  recorded  which  have  im- 
mortalized the  time  of  their  oc- 
curence. As  the  months  come 
and  fade  into  the  past,  our  mind, 
on  the  approach  of  each,  general- 
ly takes  a  view  of  past  liistor}^ 
or  of  the  incomins;-  month  to  see 
if  there  are  any  memorable  events 
coupled  and  irrej^arably  connect- 
ed with  it.  February  has  now 
made  its  arrival,  and  by  review- 
ing- the  historical  events  that 
have  occurred  within  its  bosom 
we  are  presented  with  several 
which  have  distinguished  it  in 
the  annals  of  history. 

One  among  the  most  promi- 
nent events  dates  the  22d,  which 
is  universally  known  and  recog- 
nized as  the  birth  day  of  George 
Washington. 

The  story  of  his  life  has  been 
told  a  thousand  times,  yet  the 
people  are  more  eager  to  hear  it 
today  than  ever  before.  So  I  do 
not  think  it  amiss  to  speak  brief- 
ly just  here,  something  of  that 
noble  life  and  character. 

Trace  his  life  all  the  way  from 
the  time  he  played  with  his  rat- 
tle around  his  motlier's  knee,  to 
the  time  when  his  hair  was  sil- 
vered by  the  brush  of  time,  every 
act  and  dezd  portrayed  nobility 
of  character  and  manhood.  He 
has  given  us  and  inspiring  and 
sublime  life.  His  life  has  been 
an  inspiration  of  victory  to  heroes 
of  war  when  they  were  almost  in 
the    very  jaws   of   defeat.     Lee, 


no  doubt  would  have  ever  fought 
the  battles  he  did  and  at  times 
rung  victory  from  the  very  fangs 
of  the  enemy,  but  he  had  not  the 
inspiration  given  him  by  the 
study  of  that  heroic  life. 

Washington  has  electrified  the 
jiatriots  of  States  and  has  thus 
been  a  means  in  causing  them  to 
ascent  to  the  heighth  of  pure  pa- 
triotism of  which  they  had  never 
previously  dreamed.  In  f^ct  his 
life  has  been  a  theme  of  pleasa.nt 
contemplation  and  study  for  all 
classes  of  men,  whether  they  oc- 
cupied the  log  hut  by  the  moun- 
tain side  or  the  palace  in  our 
metropolis. 

All  true  men  fi^om  the  time  of 
Washington  have  looked  ujDon 
him  as  an  ideal  man,  and  have 
striven  to  possess  that  ideality. 
Let  us  always  behold  him  in  the 
same  glory  and  strive  to  reach 
that  high  ideal.  Let  us  study 
his  life  more  and  forever  honor 
February,  which  embraces  his 
birth,  as  a  month  wdiich  has 
brought  forth  the  greatest  and 
most  sublime  character  among 
men 

Study  and  practice  tho:e  noble 
truths  of  his  life  and  they  will 
be  a  means  in  causing  you  to  be 
more  successful  in  life  and  to 
form  a  noble  character. 

Washington  was  a  mau  like 
the  world  is  crying  out  for  daily 
in  a  thousand  voices.  Will  you 
respond  to  the  call  ? 

J.  E.  RAWLS. 


A  DEFENSE  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 


The  subject  of  foreign  mis- 
sions is  being  agitated  today  per 
haps  as  never  before.  It  is  be- 
ing  discus.sed    from    pul])ils.    in 


magazines  and  newspnpei-s,    and 

alf)ng  the  streets  and  higlnvays. 

'J"'he  lesult  of  the  China  Japan 

war,  the  ra])idly   succeeding  and 
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barbarously  cruel  outrai,^es  wit- 
nessed in  the  Turkish  empire, 
and  the  opposition  and  defiant 
antagonism  met  with  by  mission 
workers  in  many  parts  of  the 
heathen  world  have  called  forth 
much  criticism  toward  the  move- 
ment, and  some  have  gone  so  far 
as  to  advocate  wholly  abandon- 
ing the  idea  of  trying  to  evan- 
gelize those  who  so  sternly  and 
abruptly  oppose  the  effort. 

If  the  command  to  ''go  ye  into 
all  the  world  and  preach  the  gos- 
pel to  every  creature,"'  has  any 
excei:5tion  to  grant,  then  may  this 
doctrine  in  some  sense  be  enter- 
tained; but  if  not,  then  danger, 
difliculties  and  opposition  does 
not  warrant  a  cessation  of  effort 
at  complete  obedience. 

Among  those  who  criticize, 
some  sa3\  that  the  attempt  of 
foreign  missions  to  Christianize 
the  world,  is  absurd  and  impossi- 
ble of  execution;  others  say  that 
proper  persons  are  not  engaged 
in  the  work,  others  criticize 
methods  of  work,  while  still  an- 
other class  point  to  the  compara- 
tively slow  advance  as  an  argu- 
ment against  the  movement. 

They  seemingly  forget  the  fact 
that  foreign  missions  were  in- 
augurated at  the  very  beginning 
of  the  Christian  era.  The  gos- 
pel was  not  long  confined  to  Pal- 
estine and  the  few  souls  gatliered 
at  Jerusalem.  Soon  it  over 
stepped  the  narrow  limits,  and 
with  its  penetrating  force,  en- 
tered the  Roman  Empire,  after- 
wards meeting  and  winning  the 
rising  nations  of  Mediaeval  Eu- 
rope, filling  the  continent  with 
its  light.  Prom  thence  it  winged 
its  way  to  the  new  world,  and 
there  gained  a  foothold  and  laid 
a  foundation  for  grander  achieve- 
ments. And  today  Christian 
America  and  Christian  Europe 
can  CO- operate  in  the  delibei-ate 
purpose  of  establishing  churches 
in  every  continent,  nation  and 
island  of  the  world.  Nothing  is 
more  majestic  and  real  tha?i  the 
"■rand     march      of     Christianitv 


across  the  nations  and  down  the 
centuries  to  a  world-wide  domin- 
ion. But  this  advance  has  not 
been  made  without  persistent  and 
earnest  effort,  bold  convictions 
and  determination,  and  many 
martyred  lives. 

The  Christian  conquest  of  the 
Roman  Empire  required  nearly 
three  centuries;  the  Christianiz- 
ing of  Europe  after  the  Roman 
Empire  of  the  West  broke  up, 
w^ent  on  for  more  than  five  cen- 
turies. The  problem  of  modern 
missions  is  more  vast  than  both 
these  problems  combined. 

It  should  be  born  in  mind  that 
modern  missions  have  a  history 
of  only  about  a  century. 

Shall  there  be  discouragement 
there  because  every  heathen  has 
not  been  made  to  see  the  light  of 
the  gospel  ?  I  think  not,  for 
there  is  a  bright  side  to  the  pic- 
ture. Since  Carey  first  began  to 
advocate  the  importance  of 
spreading  the  good  news  of  sal- 
vation among  those  who  were 
benighted  and  lost  about  a  cen- 
tury ago,  every  nation,  continent 
and  people  have  heerd  its  sound, 
and  in  all  of  these,  some  true 
converts  may  be  found.  It  was 
a  long  time  before  a  Christian 
could  be  found  in  Rome,  but  the 
loving  result  of  the  gospel's 
transforming  power  came  at  last. 

So  in  China,  tlie  once  seeming- 
ly impenetrable  wall  has  been 
entered  and  more  than  350  Pro- 
testant Churches  have  been  or- 
ganized. The  first  missionaries 
to  Japan  were  cruelly  put  to  death 
their  bodies  put  in  barrels  and 
sent  back  to  the  country  from 
which  they  came,  but  today  there 
are  more  than  360  churches  in 
Japan  with  some  as  true  follow- 
ers of  Christ  as  the  ages  have 
seen 

Those  who  find  fault  with  tlie 
leaders  in  this  great  w^ork  have 
only  to  know  them  to  find  that 
many  of  them  stand  ao  peers  of 
Christian  thought  and  eft'ort, 
noted  for  their  strength  andentr 
<xy    of    purpose,    their    untiring 
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zeal  and  doep.  pious  lives.  Ther<| 
are  no  perfect  men  and  women  to 
ensrage  in  this  work.  Even 
Martyrs  are  not  without  their 
faults.  But  foi  this  reason  shall 
the  interest  wane  ? 

No  one.  who  studies  this  sub- 
ject impartially  can  but  see  many 
things  to  encourage  and  to  give 
inspiiation  in  what  has  already 
been  ai-,complished  'and  to  feel 
propriety  of  renewed  energy  and 
increased  effort.  The  Bible  has 
been  translated  into  more  than 
270  different  languages  by  the 
missionaries.  a  n  d  scattered 
throughout  nearlyevery  country 
in  the  world  with  benefit  to  the 
nations  which  could  not  have 
been  gained  from  legislation  or 
diplomacy. 

More  than  280  missionary  so- 
cieties are  now  at  work  in  for- 
eign lands,  and  nearly  allot  these 
have  been  formed  within  the  past 
thirty  years.  There  are  more 
than  3,000  young  men  and  women 
in  America  toda.y  who  have 
pledged  themselves  to  do  work 
in  the  foreign  field,  and  among 
these,  some  of  the  best  talent  and 
most  fervent  religious  zeal  of  the 
rising  generation. 

Shall  these  who  are  laying 
themselves  on  the  altar  be  en- 
couraged and  supported  in  the 
stand  they  are  taking  ? 

Anotlier  source  of  promise  is 
the  schools  in  foreign  lands.  The 
mission  schools  of  all  grades 
from  the  kindergarten  to  the 
college  and  theological  seminary 
which  nourish  to-dny  in  India  and 
China.  Africa  and  Japan,  as  well 
as  in  Turkey,  and  in  which  about 
700,000  pupils  are  gathered,  ai-e 
among  the  most  hopeful  parts  of 
the  wliole  missionary  enter])rise. 

The  levej-  that  luis    I'aised    one 


million  lost  souls  from  the  bon- 
dage of  sin  into  the  light  and 
liberty  of  the  gosj^el,  can  3^et  \\^t 
eight  hundred  million  wiio  have 
never  heard  the  news  of  salva- 
tion in  Christ. 

Seventy-five  years  ago  the 
Sandwich  Islands  wei-e  the  abode 
of  pagans  and  barbarians,  with- 
out a  written  language,  a  place 
of  dread  to  the  civilized  world. 
Today  they  are  recognized  among 
civilized  nations,  with  schools 
and  churches  and  are  active  in- 
dustry; and  these  results  are  due 
to  efforts  of  the  American  mis- 
sionaries, who  in  1819,  went  at 
the  risk  of  their  lives  and  wrought 
with  God  for  the  regeneration  of 
the  kingdom. 

Likewise  the  Pigi  Islands  fifty 
years  ago  were  full  of  pagans  and 
cannibals,  but  today  paganisui 
and  cannibalism  are  gone,  and 
Christian  churches  ai'e  thronged 
with  worshipers. 

•Many  events  might  be  noticed 
which  lend  encouragement  to 
missionary  work.  To  note  how 
the  pagan  world  has  been  opened; 
how  the  hermit  nations  have  been 
drawn  out  of  their  seclusion  and 
how  that  the  dark  continent  has 
been  unveiled. 

The  English  speaking  people 
to  whom  is  committed  the  prin- 
cipal ]iart  in  carrying  on  this 
work,  arc  continually  e'aining 
supreme  influence  in  the  world, 
and  the  English  language  is. 
rapidly  becoming  the  common 
language  of  intercourse  around 
the  world. 

These  with  many  other  things 
bespeak  the  wisdom  of   continu 
ing   this    world-wide   work,    be- 
sides its  being  a  dictate  of  Chris- 
tian love  and  loyalty. 

W.  D.  Hakward.  Ed. 


THE  TRINITY  IN  NATURE. 


The  night  was  cahn  and  beau- 
tiful, the  gentle  zei)hyrs  played, 
the  katydids  sajig  in  the  nrigli- 
brjfini.'"  tree,  ihc  liro-flifs  Hashed. 


fair  luna.  goddess  of  the  heavens 
was  stiedding  her  silv(M-y  liglil 
upon  the  work!  below,  twinkling- 
si  at's    spnrlcled     n]>()n     the    1)1  ne 
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canoi^y  of  the  heaven  like  glit 
tering  jewels  on  a  delicate  blue 
back-ground.  It  was  at  this  tran- 
quil time  when  all  nature  seemed 
to  be  in  jjerfect  harmony,  that  I 
was  strolling  along  the  beach 
completely  charmed  by  the  beau- 
tiful and  harmonio^is  surround- 
ings. More  than  ever  before 
could  I  read  the  Omnipotence 
and  Omniscience  of  the  maker  of 
all  good  and  perfect  gifts.  In 
the  heavens  above  His  infinite 
power  was  wonderfully  dis- 
played; lu  the  earth  beneath  on 
every  object  of  His  handiwork 
were  traces  of  His  finger-jDrints. 

As  I  looked  out  upon  the  bosom 
of  the  tranquil  sea  which  stretches 
out  before  me  a  vast  body  of  lim- 
pid blue  as  far  as  vision  permits, 
I  think  of  His  power  to  divide 
these  mighty  waters  as  He  did 
those  of  the  Red  Sea. 

Nature  !  sublime  and  grand, 
God's  handiwork,  thou  art  a 
teacher  for  the  children  of  men 
from  thou  sublimest  heights, 
massive  towers  and  lofty  pinna- 
cles to  thy  secret  vaults  issued  a 
lesson  of  truth  which  forces  its 
way  upon  the  minds  of  men,  and 
not  only  dost  thou  teach  lessons 
of  truth,  but  lessons  of  goodness 
and  beauty. 

These  three  propositions  of  the 
reason,  Chas.  C.  Everett  tells  us 
are  based  upon  the  good  faith  in 
which  we  look  upon  the  world  in 
which  we  live.  We  take  it  for 
granted  that  what  surrounds  us 
is  real.  'J"'his  reality  we  find  in- 
volved a  certain  necessary  rela- 
tion between  all  things.  The 
same  good  faith  which  requires 
us  to  believe  that  the  world  is 
real  requires  us  to  believe  that  it 
is  a  systematic  and  organic  whole. 
We  recognize  goodness  as  the 
highest  of  the.se  qualities  and  the 
same  trust  which  makes  as  be- 
lieve the  universe  to  be  one  or- 
ganic Vv"hok\  makes  us  also  be- 
lieve goodness  to  be  the  ruling 
power  in  the  universe.  We  feel 
that  without  goodnes.s  our  live.s 


would  be  a  failure;  more  than  this 
the  universe  would  be  a  failure. 

The  universe  is  perfect  and 
beauty  is  only  another  name  for 
perfectness.  Reason  aided  by 
the  understanding,  proclaims 
these  three  principles  rulers  of 
the  universe. 

As  I  stand  tonight  on  the  gol- 
den sands,  while  the  waters  la^sh 
the  shore  and  all  around  me  is  so 
charming,  these  lessons  come 
home  to  my  soul  and  I  exclaim: 
"Would  that  the  inspiration  and 
poiversof  the  poet  were  mine,"  as 
Words v/orth,  who  after  having 
felt  the  wild  rapture  of  that  kins- 
shijD  to  nature,  grew  to. a  loftier 
and  purer  comprehension  of  what 
beauty  in  its  wildest  relation 
actually  is,  by  adding  a  calm  and 
religious  contemplation. 

While  Byron  passionately,  and 
Emerson  reflectively,  utter  the 
secrets  of  beauty,  Wordsworth 
shows  what  it  is  in  connection 
with — a  lofty  religious  faith. 

Prom  a  study  of  nature,  we 
learn  of  astronomy,  geology  and 
other  sciences.  In  the  earlier 
days  of  our  educational  history, 
when  men  asked  to  be  taught 
about  plants,  they  were  referred 
not  to  plants  but  to  books;  when 
they  wi.shed  to  be  taught  about 
rocks  they  were  told  not  to  study 
rocks,  but-,  books;  when  they 
wished  to  know  the  composition 
of  matter  in  general,  they  were 
to  study  books  and  not  substances; 
but  today  we  are  not  slaves  to 
books  alone,  but  from  natural 
objects,  the  source  of  real  knowl- 
edge. By  observation  and  other 
means  these  natural  truths  are 
imbedded  in  our  minds. 

All  these  thoughts  flashed 
through  my  mind  tonight,  and 
many  others,  but  I  will  not  give 
them  here.  When  the  hour  was 
late  I  returned  home  and  soon 
gave  myself  up  to  Nature's  sooth- 
ing balm — peaceful  slumber,  feel- 
ing that  the  guardian  angel  hov- 
ered noar. 

OiiA  Aldridge. 
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IN  AND  ABOUT  THE  COLLEGE. 


Can  some  one  tell  us  iiow  Mr. 
S —  o'ot  his  hat  broken  ? 

Mr.  J.  N.  H.  Clendenin  and 
dauo:hter,  Miss  Esta,  visited 
friends  here  recently. 

Miss  Grace  Pomeroy,  of  Gra- 
ham, has  been  visitino:  Miss  J  alia 
Lon^:  and  was  present  at  our  an- 
nual reception. 

Miss  Rowena  Moftitt.  who  has 
been  visiting  Miss  Herndon,  has 
returned  to  her  home  in  Ashboro. 
We  are  always  glad  to  have  Miss 
Moffitt  with  us  and  trust  she  will 
favor  us  with  another  visit  soon. 

Our  reading  room  has  been  en- 
larged and  now  we  need  moi^e 
books.  There  are,  no  doubt, 
many  books  in  your  library  that 
you  will  not  read  again,  and  did 
the  thought  never  come  to  you 
that  there  are  many  students  at 
Elou  College  who  would  eagerly 
devour  those  books  if  they  were 
given  the  chance  ?  Friends,  we 
want  our  library  to  contain  all 
the  books  that  ought  to  be  read 
by  College  students.  Won't  you 
help  us  to  do  this  ? 

"We  were  very  highly  enter- 
tainevl  on  the  evening  of  the  21st 
of  January  by  our  President.  He 
gave  us  a  lecture  on  his  trip 
abroad,  leaving  us  in  Rome  and 
promising  to  come  again  and 
carry  us  throughout  his  trip. 
Several  visitors  from  Graham 
and  Burlington  were  present. 
There  is  so  much  to  be  gotten 
from  these  lectures  that  cannot 
be  obtained  from  text- books  that 
really  no  student  can  afford  to 
miss  thorn. 


Mr.  C— (on  Soph.  Eng.  Class.) 
"Bacon  says  "man  fears  death 
because  of  the  pain.'  " 

Prof.— "Mr.  C—  is  that  why 
you  fear  death  ?" 

Mr.  C — ,  (somewhat  seriously) 
"No,  sir.  I  fear  it  because  of 
the  hereafter." 

Mr  Willie  Graham  and  sister. 
Miss  Bettie.  former  students  of 
Elon,  visited  friends  here  re- 
cently. "Will"  speaks  of  taking 
a  business  course  at  Poughkeep 
sie,  N.  Y.,  this  spring.  We  wish 
him  much  success. 

If  P]-of .  A—  thinks  W—  is  such 
a  sweet  name,  why  does  he  want 
to  have  it  changed  ?  He  seems 
to  have  the  spirit  of  logic  in  the 
matter  aiud  doubtless  will  reach 
a  conclusion  soon  whether  his 
pemises  are  right  or  not. 

Dr.  Hall  of  New  York,  has  been 
with  us  again  and  entertained  us 
with  two  of  his  popular  lectures: 
'•The  Mistakes  of  Ingersoll"'  and 
"The  Evolution  of  a  girl."  Both 
were  -highly  enjoyed  and  some 
have  pronounced  the  latter  the 
best  lecture  of  its  kind  they  have 
ever  heard. 

Some  of  our  young  men,  quite 
different  from  the  usual  way, 
seem  quite  anxious  to  catch  a 
"Cole"  and  one  even  went  so  far 
as  to  say  thai  he  wanted  his  "Cole' 
to  develop  into  the  "grip". 
Strange  procedure  this,  you  think 
but  to  those  acquainted  with  the 
circumstances  it  seems  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world. 


Y.  M.  C.  A.   NOTES. 

(BY    L.    L.    r.ASSTTKK.) 


No  phase  of  college  work  should 
receive  more  special  attention 
than  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  de[)artment. 
This  brings  us  in  touch  with  a 
great  body    of    young    iimmi  s'-al- 


1(M(hI  all  over  the  American  con- 
linent.  It  is  claimed  by  somc^ 
that  no  other  organization  of  this 
kind  is  doing  as  much  for  God 
and     huinanitv     a.-      tho    Young 
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Men's  Christian  Association.  It 
is  indeed  a  privilege  to  be  con- 
nected with  such  an  organization, 
especially  while  passing  through 
the  formative  period  of  life. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of 
unusual  interest  and  progress, 
especially  in  the  inter-collegiate 
movement.  The  number  of  asso- 
ciations has  increased  during  the 
year  from  450  to  513.  This  in- 
crease of  sixty-eight  new  associa- 
tions is  the  largest  in  any  one 
year  in  the  life  of  the  inter-col- 
legiate movement.  The  two  most 
imjDortant  institutions  "  which 
have  entered  the  movement  dur- 
ing the  past  year  are  Columbia 
College  and  the  University  of 
Michigan. 

Columbia  College,  from  its  his- 
tory, standing,  wealth  and  loca- 
tion, is  in  a  position  to  exert  a 
great  influence  in  the  organized 
Christian  work  of  the  Eastern 
Colleges. 

It  is  a  fact  of  no  ordinary  sig- 
nificance that  the  University  of 
Michigan  which  had  planted 
within  her  walls,  one  of  the  first 
two,  if  not  the  very  first  College 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion of  America,  re-entered  the 
great  student  brotherhood. 

Besides  these,  many  of  the  pro- 
fessional schools  have  organized 
associations  during  the  year,  in 
fact,  a  much  larger  number  than 
in  any  preceeding  year.  It  is 
said  that  all  the  institutions  of 
higher  learning  in  Canada,  ex- 
cept those  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  have  organized  associa 
tions,  and  that  excepting  three  or 
four  institutions  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region,  which  have  not 
a  sufficient  number  of  Christian 
men  to  warrant  effective  oi-gani- 
zation,  every  one  of  the  forty  or 
more  State  Universities  has  an 
association;  and fnrtber,  that  vvith 
the  exception  of  the  colleges  of 
foreign  populations  and  a  very 
few  others  where  the  principles 
and  methods  of  the  association 
have  not  been  fully  presented, 
all  of  the  hundreds  of  denomina- 


tional   and    independent   institu- 
tions have  associations. 

It  is  further  stated  that  the 
large  majority  of  the  technical 
and  jDrofessional  schools,  and 
many  of  the  leading  pi-eparatory 
schools  have  associations;  in 
short,  "the  inter-collegiate  move- 
ment" includes  practically  every 
prominent  institution  of  higher 
learning  on  the  continent.  A. 
tremendous  burden  of  responsi- 
bility rests  on  the  college  depart- 
ment of  the  international  com- 
mittee; it  is  no  easy  task  to  prop- 
erly supervise  a  movement  which 
includes  over  five  hundred  insti- 
tutions scattered  throughout  the 
American  continent. 

In  the  Southern  college  field. 
Mr.  P.  S.  Brockman  has  directed 
the  association  work  which  has 
taken  him  into  nearly  every 
Southern  State.  He  has  visiied 
seventy -five  institutions,  organ- 
ized twenty  new  associations,  .at- 
tended sixteen  conventions  and 
conferences  and  given  very  much 
time  to  special  evangelistic  work. 
He  has  assisted  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Student  Volun- 
teer Movement,  by  directing  the 
tours  of  two  of  its  secretaries  in 
the  Southern  field,  and  given 
much  of  his  time  and  attention  to 
working  up  and  organizing  the 
''Southern  Students  Conference" 
at  Knoxville. 

In  no  pi^eceeding  year  have 
there  been  so  many  additions  to 
the  college  series  of  pamjDhlets 
of  the  International  Committee. 
Six  new  college  series  have  been 
added,  five  old  ones  revised,  an 
attractive  bound  voiurat  compris- 
ing twelve  of  the  pamphlets  most 
used  by  the  associations  has  been 
issued,  three  important  circular 
letters  on  Bible  study  have  been 
printed  and  sent  out,  and  two 
leaflets  have  been  issued. 

More  than  one  hundred  thous- 
and dollars  have  been  invested  in 
the  erection  of  five  association 
buildings  during  the  past  year. 
A  great  work  has  been  done 
among  the  students  in   tlie  laree 
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cities  in  the  Students  Volunteer 
Movement,  and  in  the  work 
among  the  students  of  other 
lands;  but  the  crowning  work  of 
the  association  has  been  in  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  college 
men  won  for  Christ  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  association. 
In  1890-91,  1,800  men  were 
won  for  Christ;  in  1891-92,  2,200; 
in  1892-93,  2,800;  in  1893-94, 
3,000;  in  1894-95,  3,400.  This  is 
the  largest  number  of  students 
ever  reached  in  one  year  in  the 
history  of  American  Colleges. 
Never  has  there  been  as  many 
marked  spiritual  awakenings; 
never  has  there  been  so  much 
wise,  personal  dealing  on  the 
part  of  students  with  their  class- 
mates; never  has  there  been  such 
united  and  important  pi'ayer  for 
the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
upon  the  college  associations.  It 
is  not  strange,  therefore,  to  find 
the  spiiitual  tide  rising  on  ev^ery 
hand.    In  our  association  at  Elon, 


there   are  some  signs  of  pi-ogress- 

During  the  past  year  we  have 
had  about  twenty  accessions  to 
the  association  and  about  forty 
professions  in  the  institution. 

There  has  been  a  marked  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  atten- 
dants at  the  regular  Sunday  af- 
tei'noon  meetings,  also  in  the 
cl  isses  of  Bible  Study  and  other 
departments. 

There  is  more  interest  mani- 
fested in  the  work  this  year  than 
ever  before  since  my  connection 
with  the  association,  and  we  are 
praying  and  hoping  for  yet 
greater  results.  At  present  we 
are  supplying  two  Sunday  schools 
with  speakers  once  per  month, 
and  will  be  able  to  supply  other 
points  if  any  can  be  found.  Truly 
some  of  our  young  men  realize 
the  importance  of  the  grand  com- 
mission: "Go  ye  into  all  the 
world  and  preach  my  Gospel."' 

Gathered  from  a  pamphlet  by 
Jno.  R.  Mott. 


Y.  W.  C.  A.  NOTES. 


The  past  week  was  the  week 
of  prayer  in  our  colleges,  and  it 
was  duly  observed  here.  Each 
afternoon  our  girls,  throwing 
text-books,  frivolity  and  care 
aside,  met  and  .spent  one  half  of 
an  hour  in  mingling  their  voices 
together  in  songs  and  prayers  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving. 
For  those  who  took  a  part  in 
these  meeting.s.  we  venture  to  say 
this  was  tlie  most  pleasant  part 
o*  the  day.. 

There  are  some  who  think  they 
have  not  the  time  to  attend  the 
meetings  of  our  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
there  are  so  many  other  things 
that  claim  their  attention,  and 
then  a  nap  is  .so  inviting  on  Sun- 
day aftornoons. 

But  evon  after  wp  have  em- 
ployed ('V(M-y  uioans  ]iossibie  for 
our  spii'ilual  development  are  we 


then  strong  enough  V  And  if  we 
neglect  to  develop  our  spiritual 
nature  when  an  oppoi'tunity  is 
given  for  so  doing,  are  we  not  re- 
sponsible to  our  Maker  for  just 
as  much  as  we  would  have  been 
had  we  improved  these  oppor- 
tunities ?    Most  assuredly  we  are. 

There  will  come  times  in  your 
life  and  in  my  life  that  will  try 
our  very  souls — wiien  we  will 
have  need  of  firm,  steadfast. 
Christian  character;  then  let  us 
now.  while  we  can,  lay  uji  re 
sources  from  which  we  may  draw 
when  the  test  is  put  to  us.  Yet 
even  if  the  test  never  comes  we 
will  not  regret  having  tried  to 
make  our  lives  better. 

Mrs.  Cartland,  Pres  of  the  W. 
C.  T.  U.  in  N.  C.  was  with  u.>  in 
January  and  oi'ganized  at  this 
place  with  the  following  officers: 
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Pres.,  Miss  Berta  Morinfi-;  Vice- 
President.  Miss  Blanche  Baircl; 
Recording  Sec,  Miss  Ulabell 
Edwards;  Corresponding  Sec, 
Miss  Mary  Crawfoid. 

The  meetings  will  be  semi- 
monthly with  a  Union  Gospel 
Meeting  every  quarter. 

The  work  of  this  organization 
will  in  no  way  contiict  with  the 
Y.  W,  C.  A..'  but  the  two  wni 
work   hand  in  hand.      When  we 


think  of  the  thousands  of  bright 
intelligent  young  men  who  are 
today  bound  down  by  the  curse 
of  strong  drink,  of  the  once 
happy  homes  that  are  now  stran 
gers  to  happiness  and  of  the  lit- 
tle innocent  children,  doomed  to 
a  life  of  poverty  and  disgrace, 
all  on  account  of  this  poison; 
how  can  we  withhold  our  in- 
fluence? 

F.  B    G. 


eXCHANGE  NOTES. 


We  gladly  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  Wake  Forest  Stu- 
dent. This  is  a  bright  magazine, 
and  its  departments  are  all  well 
filled.  The  editors'  port-folio 
shows  that  the  editors  keep  up 
with  the  time,  and  are  always 
ready  to  discuss  the  important 
events  and  questions  of  the  day. 
It  would  do  well  for  all  of  our 
exchanges  to  pay  more  attention 
to  this  department.  One  objec- 
tion to  this  magazine  is  that  it  is 
rather  light,  being  mostly  filled 
up  with  short  stories.  We  would 
suggest  that  the  space  given  to 
these  be  devoted  to  one  long 
story.  It  is  almost  impossible 
for  even  a  talented  writer  to  do 
himself  justice  in  writing  so  short 
a  story.  If  the  plot  is  good, 
there  is  not  enough  space  left  for 
him  to  develop  it.  There  is  a 
splendid  biography  in  this  issue 
on  • 'David  Franklin  Caldwell." 
"Contributions  to  North  Carolina 
History  from  Unfamiliar  Sources' 
is  quite  an  addition  to  the  Stu- 
dent. The  ''Book  Notes"' are  es- 
pecially interesting. 

The  Trinity  Archive  is  one  of 
the  best  conducted  magazines  on 
our  table.  It  contains  two  excel- 
lent articles:  "The  Origin  and 
Development  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Clan"  and  "Raleigh's  Nevv  Fort 
in  Virginia."  Both  articles  are 
well  written,  and  show  deep  re- 
search on  the  part  of  the  wi  iters. 


The  latter  article  contains  much 
historical  information,  and  is 
written  in  a  delightful  style.  It 
is  free  from  that  dry  laborious 
style  which  so  often  character- 
izes short  historical  sketches. 
The  originality  and  inventive- 
ness of  the  writer's  mind  is  plain- 
ly brought  out.  We  eagerly 
await  the  conclusion  of  this  ar- 
ticle. "The  Review  of  our  lead- 
ing American  Magazines"  is  very 
interesting.  The  "Exchani^e 
Department''  and  "Literary  Notes 
and  Reviews"  show  skillful  man- 
agement on  the  part  of  the  edi- 
tors. The  Archive  always  con- 
tains two  or  three  articles  of  ex- 
cellent literary  merit.  Some 
lighter  literature  however,  would 
greatly   enhance   its  brightness. 

The  Wafford  College  Journal, 
comes  to  us  in  its  usual  neat 
dress.  For  arrangement  and 
mechanical  make  up,  this  journal 
is  not  excelled  by  any  of  our  ex- 
changes. It  is  printed  on  good 
paper,  and  the  printing  is  splen- 
did; and  this  is  indeed  essential 
to  the  complete  success  of  any 
college  magazine.  It  also  ranks 
very  high  m  literary  merit.  It 
contains  sev^eral  charming  ar- 
ticles: "A  Visit  to  Old  James- 
town" is  written  in  a  beautiful 
picturesque  style,  and  shows  that 
the  writer  possesses  wonderful 
de.scriptive  powers.  Another  in- 
teresting article   is:    "Why   Has 
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Horace  Been  Popular?""  It  shows 
a  careful  study  of  the  life  and 
character  oi  Horace.  The  writer 
gives  us  several  good  reasons 
why  he  ha^  held  his  exalted 
place  in  literature.  Among 
which  is  his  close  communion 
v>"ith  nature,  drawing  divine  in- 
spiration therefrom  and  giving 
us  a  true  interpretation  of  nature 
in  his  poems.  '-A  broad  human 
sympathy  throbs  through  every 
line  of  his  works."' 


The  Guilford  Collegian  ranks 
very  high  among  our  exchanges. 
It  contains  several  good  articles: 
"Dixie  Before  the  War'"  is  writ- 
ten in  a  very  pleasing  style,  and 
gives  us  a  very  vivid  description 
of   the   social   condition    of    the 


South  before  the  vf^v.  "I^IvjoIu- 
tion  in  its  Relation  to  Man"" is  a 
well  written  article, , well  outlined 
and  written  with  precission  and 
accuraev.  •  ,"    \ 


The  telephone,  it  is  said,  is  not 
making  much  progress  in  Russia. 
And  no  wonder  I  Fancy  a  man 
going  to  the  phone  and  shouting: 
•"Halloa,  is  that  you  Devisostki- 
vchsmartxoiczsqki '?"'  "No,  its 
Zollemschousmaffirkockuostitfse- 
goowotfre,  who's  speaking '?"' 
•  "Sezimochockiertajuaksmzyskis- 
chokemoff;  I  want  to  know  if 
Xliferomanssksffshmumerskitch- 
erneaxj^z  is  still  stopping  with 
Dalsotheaneratmahtrauenervoic- 
zhskitoerbsxxnikewootfee."' — Ex- 
change. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 
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STUDY   OF    AMERICAN    P0ET5. 


HENRY  WADSWORTH    IvONQKELLOW. 


BY  ULA  EDWARDS. 


PART    II. 


Of  the  many  eminent  Ameri- 
can poets  there  is  none  so  widely 
known,  loved  and  cherished  as 
Longfellow.  It  was  he  who  gave 
voice  to  the  average  sentiment, 
touched  the  average  heart,  and 
he  who  is  most  widely  read  and 
enjoyed  in  our  American  homes 
as  a  poet. 

Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow 
was  born  in  Portland,  Maine, 
February  27th ,  1807,  he  was  the 
second  son  of  Stephen  Longfel- 
low, an  able  lawyer  of  Portland. 
His  boyhood  wes  spent  mostly  in 
his  native  town,  which  he  never 
ceased  to  love,  and  whose  beauti- 
ful surroundings  and  quiet  pure 
life  he  has  described  in  his  poem 
— "My  Lost  Youth.''  The  home 
of  his  birth  in  Portland  is  still 
standing,  and  is  one  of  the  many 
places  of  interest  to  be  visited. 

In  private  schools  and  the  Port 
land  Academy  he  received  his 
early  education;  here  he  made 
rapid  progress,  and  at  the  age  of 
fr>urteen  he  was  sent  to  Bowdoin 
Colle^'e.  Here  his  most  intimate 
class- males  were  his  brother 
Stephen,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne 
and  J.  C.  S.  Abbott.  In  these  he 
would  often  confide,  as  they  were 
older  than  himself. 


While  in  college  he  wrote  sev- 
eral poems,  and  by  the  request 
of  friends,  he  contributed  to 
"The  United  States  Literary 
Gazette."  Among  his  first  were 
"Autumn,"  "An  April  Day," 
"Sunrise  on  the  Hills"  and 
"Hymn  of  tha  Moravian  Nuns  at 
Bethlehem,"  these  were  written 
before  their  author  was  nineteen 
years  old  and  as  was  expected 
they  were  agreeably  received. 
His  college  days  were  not  spent 
idly  but  it  was  his  ambition  to 
pass  them  in  the  most  profitable 
manner.  In  1825,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  graduated  at  Bow- 
doin (college,  he  received  the 
honor  of  being  poet  of  his  class, 
but  by  the  request  of  the  faculty, 
delivered  an  oration  upon  the 
subject,  "Our   Native   Writers." 

After  his  graduation  he  studied 
law  in  his  father's  office,  but  find- 
ing this  work  not  congenial  to 
his  nature,  he  decided  to  change 
his  profession.  Shortly  after  he 
received  an  offer  of  a  professor- 
ship of  modern  languages  in  his 
Alma  Mater.  In  order  to  qualify 
himself  for  this  appointment,  he 
went  to  Europe  and  spent  three 
years  and  a  half  travelling  in 
France.  Italy.    Spain.   Germany. 
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Holland  and  En^^land.  On  liis 
jrtturn  in  1829,  he  entered  Bow- 
.  .'loin  Colle«;e  as  a  tutor,  here  he 
iiave  mucli  pi'ofita^ule  instruction 
ior  five  jT-ears.  and  in  1834  he  was 
offered  a  "professorship  ai  Har- 
vard. During"  his  stay  at  3ov.'- 
doin  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Mary  Sloror  Potter,  Shortly 
after  he  decided  to  visit  Europe 
a  second  time;  >irs  Lonjjieliovv 
w as  to  accom pany  him.  Their 
visit  was  very  pleasant  as  far  as 
Rotterdam,  there  Mrs.  Longfel- 
low was  taken  suddenly  ill  and 
died.  His  stay  while  in  the 
Scandanavain  countries  was  very 
profitable,  yet  not  of  very  ureat 
pleasure,  as  a  sadness  had  dark- 
ened his  life.  On  his  return  in 
Autumn  of  1830,  he  began  to 
leach  in  Harvard,  here  he  taught 
foi'  eighteen  years.  While  here 
he  married  Miss  Mary  Appleton, 
now  his  home  was  in  the  Craigie 
House .  The  Craigie  House  was 
a  beautiful  building fachig  a  large 
open  ground,  now  reserved  as  a 
park,  which  stietches  between  it 
and  the  Charles  river. 

This  river  was  not  so  widely 
known  as  the  Hudson,  yet  its 
graceful  windings  and  beautiful- 
ly decorated  banks  gave  him 
mucli  inspiration. 

His  duties  as  professor  at  Har- 
vard lasted  until  1854,  when  he 
resigned  in  order  to  devo'e  his 
time  to  literature. 

In  1861  he  lost  his  second  wife, 
she  was  burned  to  deatli  in  his 
jiresence.  Seven  years  later  he 
made  a  final  visit  to  Europe  ac- 
(•om]:)anied  by  his  three  daugh- 
ters; during  this  visit  he  -was  re- 
ceived with  flattering  attentions 
Many  of  the  great  Universities, 
such  -as  Oxford  and,  Cambridge, 
conferred  upon  him  honorary  de- 
grees; these  attentions  he  great- 
ly a]ipreciated  and  ever  nunem- 
bered. 

Lonufellow's  liome  was  ahoiiK^ 
visited  by  nearly  alf  visitors  1o 
Cambridge,  and  the  result  was. 
his  home  was  a  place  of  pleasure^ 
and  especially  for  children.   They 


often  visited  him  and  would  climb 
on  his  knee  to  hear  the  stories 
aD_d  poetry  he  would  have  to 
amuse  them  When  visiting  his 
friends,  if  there  were  any  child- 
ren in  the  house,  he  would  call 
for  them  and  vvould  have  a  jolly 
talk  and  laugh  for  the  little  ones 
before  conversing  with  his 
friends.  On  his  seventy  second 
birthday  the  school  children  of 
Cambridge  presented  to  liim  a 
large  arm  chair  made  from  the 
wood  of  the  "spreading  chestnut 
tree"  he  speaks  of  in  "The  Vil- 
lage Blacksmith."  To  tJie  last, 
the  poet  prized  the  children's 
arm-chair  as  one  of  his  chief 
treasures.  All  the  children  were 
invited  to  call  and  see  it  in  its 
place  of  honor  Reside  the  fire- 
place in  his  study.  To  thank  the 
children  for  their  gift,  Longfel- 
low wrote  the  poem,  •"Prom  My 
Arm -Chair.  ■ 

His  seventy-fifth  birthday, 
February  27.  1882.  was  celebrated 
in  the  schools  all  over  the  United 
States  by  recitations  from  the 
poet's  works.  Less  tihan  a  month 
later  the  nation  was  shocked  by 
his  death,  The  funeral  services 
at  his  old  home  were  conducted 
by  his  brother.  Rev.  vSamuel 
Longfellow.  ..'\mong  those  pres- 
ent were  Fields.  Emerson. 
Hohnes,  Lowell  and  Wliittier. 
After  the  burial  in  Mount  Auburn 
Cemetery,  friends  assembled  at 
Appleton  Chapel.  Harvard  Col- 
lege, where  memorial  services 
were  held. 

The  poetry  of  Longfellow,  as 
is  doubtless  the  case  with  that  of 
all  poets,  was  the  natural  expres- 
sion of  the  man:  sweet  genial 
and  lovable,  and  is  free  from 
pedantry  and  affectation.  At 
heart  he  was  of  the  people,  yet 
in  expressing  himself  he  was  far 
above  the  average;  he  could  ex- 
press in  lucid,  ])ure  language 
what  others  felt,  yet  could  not 
ex]7ress  To  enjoy  and  ]irofit  by 
Longfellow's  poetry,  we  must 
take  it  as  we  do  fresh  air  and 
warm  sunshine,   to    analize   them 
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detracts  and  destroys  their  vir- 
tue. Longfellow  excelled  in  ly- 
rical poetry,  and  twice  he  was 
successful  iu  descriptive  story 
tellins;. 

His  first  famous  poem  "The 
P.salm  of  Life"  was  received  with 
great  applause.  It  is  the  appeal 
for  sympathy  of  one  who  strug- 
gles and  aspires.  He  speaks  of 
the  day  he  wrote  this  poem  and 
his  reason  for  doing  so.  It  was 
a  beauti:^ul,  bright  spring  morn- 
ing when  the  trees  were  bloom- 
ing, that  he  felt  an  impulse  to 
write  out  his  aim  and  purpose  in 
the  world.  This  poem  was  writ- 
ten and  put  in  his  pocket  some 
months  after  he  was  asked  for  a 
poem  for  publication;  his  decision 
was  to  send  "The  Psalm  of  Life;" 
it  was  copied  and  sent  to  the 
periodical.  This  was  received 
with  great  favor  and  was  soon 
widely  known.  He  wrote  "Ex- 
celsior" just  after  receiving  a  let- 
ter from  Charles  Sumner,  at 
Washington,  full  of  lofty  senti- 
ments. In  one  of  the  sentences 
occurred  the  word  "Excelsior." 
As  he  dropped  the  letter  his  eye 
caught  that  word  again  and  he 
turned  over  the  letter  and  wrote 
the  poem.  "Evangeline,"  one  of 
his  most  beautiful  and  expressive 


poems,  is  kept  alive  for  the  rea- 
son of  its  many  exquisite  lines, 
noble  and  touching  passages  and 
delicate  descriptions.  This  is  a 
beautiful  pathetic  love  story,  the 
truthfulness  of  Evangeline,  lier 
love  for  others  and  her  never 
ceasing  love  for  her  lost  lover. 
It  has  been  said:  "what  is  good 
in  it  is  lovely  with  an  exalted  and 
immortal  loveliness  " 

The  Indian  epic  or  forest  poem 
"Hiawatha,"  took  the  world  by 
surprise.  Its  form  and  its  mat 
ter  were  for  a  long  time  myste- 
ries. This  scene  was  near  Lake 
Superior,  it  was  founded  upon  a 
mass  of  Indian  legends  and  tra- 
ditions. His  use  of  Indian  lan- 
guage is  beautiful,  and  he  ex- 
presses himself  in  such  a  weird 
yet  fascinating  manner  that  none 
can  help  but  love  to  read  from 
him.  "Hiawatha"  stands  alone, 
it  had  no  predecessors  and  it  can 
have  no  followers.  Longfellow's 
renown  rests  upon  the  lyrics, 
"Evangeline"  and  "Hiawatha," 
his  sonnets,  add  to  his  reputation, 
but  would  not  of  themselves  have 
made  it.  His  writings  are  not 
characterized  by  strength  or 
greptness,  but  by  gentleness, 
sweetness  and  refinement. 


MOTHER,    HOriE  AND  HEAVEN. 


BY    MINNIE    KLAPP. 


There  are  not  three  other  words 
to  be  found  in  all  our  language 
around  which  cluster  so  many 
fond  memories.  Certainly  woi'ds 
more  beautiful  in  themselves, 
moi'e  impressive,  more  sacred, 
never  were  uttered  by  the  lips  of 
mortals. 

Recalling  to  us  the  endeavor- 
ing associations  of  the  past,  they 
not  only  fill  the  mind  with  ten- 
derest  and  holiest  emotions,  but 


they  excite  in  the  soul,  bright 
and  joyous  anticipation  respect- 
ing the  veiled  future.  There  is 
none  so  gentle,  so  kind,  so  self- 
sacrificing  as  a  mother;  none  so 
utterly  unselfish  in  love. 

Once  some  children  were  asked 
if  they  knaw  any  one  who  was  al- 
ways good ;  one  replied : '  'yes  sir,  I 
know  one  — my  mother. "  Beecher 
says;  "The  mother's  heart  is  the 
child's  school   room."     Who  can 
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tell  the  depth  of  a  mother  s  loveV 
No  friendship  so  pui'e,so  devoted: 
however  unworthy  we  may  be  of 
her  affection,  she  never  ceases  to 
love  her  errin^^  child.  Like  a 
guardian  angel,  she  watches  over 
and  protects  us  through  all  our 
helpless  years,  when  we  know 
not  of  the  cares  and  anxieties  she 
suffers  on  our  account.  When 
we  are  sick,  it  is  she  who  ling 
ers  around  our  bedside  with  a 
tenderness  and  devotion  none 
else  can  feel.  How  can  v»^e  ever 
repay  our  mother  for  her  watch - 
ings,  anxieticfc,  labor,  toils,  trials, 
patience  and  love;  we  can  pay 
her  only  in  part,  by  love  and 
obedience  in  return. 

Next  to  the  dear  name  of  mother 
is  home,  that  beloved  spot  where 
our  days  are  spent  in  happiness, 
free  from  care,  and  it  is  to  that 
cherished  place  our  thoughts 
turn  when  weary  with  absence 
and  sick  with  disappointment. 
What  delightful  memories  come 
thronging  into  the  mind  at  but 
the  thought  of  home. 

It  is  our  duty  to  try  to  make 
home  the  pleasantest  spot  on 
earth;  now  how  may  we  do  this? 
There  are  thousands  of  ways  in 
which  we  may  add  to  its  cheer- 
fulness: each  should  contribute 
to  the  others  happiness. 


Let  the  house  all  day  long  be 
the  scene  of  pleasant  looks, 
pleas  int  words,  kind  and  affec- 
tionate acts.  Let  there  be  some 
music  in  the  household,  not  kept 
to  shovv^  to  company,  but  music 
in  wdiich  all  can  join;  in  a  word, 
let  the  home  be  surrounded  by 
an  air  of  cozy  and  cheerful  good 
will.  Many  children  go  astray, 
not  because  there  is  want  nf 
prayer  or  virtue  at  home,  but 
simply  because  home  lacks  sun- 
shine. 

Though  we  may  not  always 
have  a  home  here,  we  have  the 
promise  of  a  better,  brighter  and 
more  beautiful  one  in  the  future. 

What  has  been  the  great,  and 
what  is  now,  one  of  the  strongest 
motives  in  the  human  heart?  A 
desire  to  find  some  better  place, 
some  lovelier  spot  than  we  now 
have. 

We  are  but  wanderinsr  stran- 
gers here  in  this  world,  restless 
and  unquieted,  we  have  no  abid- 
ing place,  yet  we  hope  and  look 
forward  to  the  enjoyment  of  that 
beautiful  home,  which  is  yet  to 
be — Heav^en. 

For  "eye  hath  not  seen,  nor 
ear  heard;  neither  has  it  entered 
into  the  heart  of  man'"  to  form 
any  conception  of  the  riches, 
honors  and  glories  that  in  Heaven 
awpit  the  pure  and  upright. 


A  REMARKABLE  HAYER. 


One  day  last  September  a 
young  Ha^'^er  wa.s  found  in  one 
of  the  rooms  in  the  Dormitory 
building.  He  seemed  so  tame 
that  the  bvoys  took  a  liking  to 
him  and  a  cozy  bed  w  is  fixed  for 
him  and  an  effort  made  to  educate 
him. 

From  the  first  he  seemed  to 
understand  every  kindness  shown 
him  and  he  has  shown  his  appre- 
ciation by  making  I'apid  progress 
in  learning  the  ways  of  ])eople. 
He  has  gotten  so  he  will  go  about 
in  the  day    time   and    stay  in  his 


den  of  a  night.  He  knows  all  the 
boys  in  the  Dormitory,  and  often 
goes  round  to  their  room  at  night 
and  stand  up  on  his  feet  and 
knock  at  their  doors  as  they  do 
when  they  go  to  one  another's 
rooms  The  door  is  always 
opened  for  him  and  he  seems 
proud  to  be  admitted.  If  he  is 
feeling  pretty  good  he  will  dance 
around  all  over  the  floor  and  cut 
all  sorts  of  shines  to  make;  the 
boys  laugh.  If  he  is  feeling  stu 
]iid  he  will  jump  on  the  bed  and 
lie  coiled  up  lik(^  a  cat.     He  lias 
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great  sympathy  for  the  boys 
when  they  are  sick.  If  one  has 
headache  and  lies  down  on  the 
bed  the  Hayer  will  sit  down  on 
the  bed  by  him  and  rub  his  head, 
the  nails  on  his  four  paws  being- 
kept  trimmed  so  they  will  not 
scratch  when  he  goes  to  rub  a 
sick  person. 

He  will  go  to  the  table  often 
when  the  bell  rings  and  sit  down 
in  a  chair  that  is  high  enough  to 
raise  his  head  above  the  table 
and  wait  with  bowd  head  till  after 
grace.  Then  he  is  very  likely  to 
call  for  cabbage  if  there  are  any 
on  the  table,  for  he  is  fond  of 
cabbage  as  well  as  other  vegeta- 
bles. If  the  knife  and  fork  are 
not  too  heavy  he  can  use  them 
as  well  as  a  ten  year  old  boy  can. 
If  there  is  a  napkin  lying  beside 
his  plate  he  will  take  it  up  and 
wipe  his  mouth  just-  like  any- 
bodv- 


Very  often  he  goet  to  the  col- 
lege and  into  the  i^ecitation  rooms. 
\Vhen  he  does  a  chair  is  given 
him  and  he  sits  up  in  it  with  ears 
erect,  arms  folded,  and  his  feet 
on  the  round  or  his  legs  crossed 
imitating  the  boys.  He  is  so 
cute  that  one  of  the  young  ladies 
encourages  him  in  his  capers  and 
is  about  to  spoil  him;  he  is  oc- 
casionally out  of  his  den  of  nights 
here  of  late  I  notice  and  cannot 
be  found  in  the  Dormitory.  One 
of  the  young  men  said  he  had 
seen  him  twice  in  the  parlor  of 
one  o:*"  the  boarding  houses  with 
a  cutaway  coat  on  and -a  high  col- 
lar, entertaining  a  young  lady  to 
perfection  with  his  captivating 
intonations  and  bewitching  facial 
expressions.  He  is  the  most  re- 
markable Hayer  that  has  ever 
been  seen  in  this  section  of  coun- 
try. 

P. 


AN  AGENT'S  EXPERIENCE. 


Were  you  ever  an  agent "?  I 
have  been  one.  If  you  have  you 
understand  it  better  than  I  can 
tell  you,  but  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  have  not  and  are  seek- 
ing a  noble  calling  of  this  kind: 
though  sculptor  and  artist  I  am 
not.  I'll  endeavor  to  yjicture  as 
best  I  can  this  phase  of  human 
life. 

After  having  received  many 
circulars  during  winter  and 
spring  from  different  publishers, 
picturing  to  me  in  the  most  en- 
ticing style  the  great  fortunes 
ihat  lay  in  wait  for  me  and  could 
be  obtained  without  scarcely  any 
effort  on  ray  part,  I  decided  to 
try  the  "map  business"'  during 
vacation. 

■  After  having  memorised  my 
little  speech  sent  me  by  the  pub- 
lishers to  say  to  my  customers. 
[  started  feeling  like  I  c(M,ild  sell 
to  everybody  I  shouM  see.  Sell- 
inu'  was  a  snmll   matter,  the  onlv 


object  would  be  getting  to  the 
people  as  fast  as   I  should  like. 

After  traveling  for  a  day  or  so 
without  much  success,  I  began  to 
try  to  encoui'a,ge  myself  by  say- 
ing that  I  didn't  expect  to  do 
much  at  first  anyway,  because  I 
was  especially  anxious  that  my 
labors  should  end  well,  and  I  had 
always  heard  and  believed  in  the 
proverb  "a  bad  beginning  will 
have  a  good  ending.'"  So  at  first 
I  didn't  mind  being  told  'T  don't 
want  any  of  your  maps."  Soon 
I  began  to  think  it  was  getting 
time  for  a  change  of  affairs  or  the 
ending  would  be  as  bad  or  worse 
than  the  beginning. 

I  found  that  my  nether  extre- 
me ties  were  beginning  to  show 
and  feel  the  effects  of  remaining 
on  the  road.  So  I  went  to  work 
in  dead  earnest  And  -now  my 
aspiring  agent  I'll  give  you  the 
beauty  of  the  whole  affair.  There 
is  SDine   amusement   to  oneNvho 
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has  had  any  experience  alon;^  this 
line,  but  to  a  new  fellow  the  same 
thino-  is  not  so  aniusin.^'.  As  you 
tarn  into  the  yard  you  see  all  the 
children  runnino:  out  at  the  back 
door  and  the  old  lady  turn  her 
back  upon  you:  and  you  stay  upon 
the  piazza  and  rin^:  the  bell  oi' 
beat  your  fist  against  the  door  in 
order  to  get  her  to  lor»k  around. 
After  so  long  a  time  she  kindly 
about  half  way  looks  over  her 
shoulder  and  don't  wait  for  you 
to  salute  her  in  your  mild  tones 
(which  is  common  to  agents)  but 
i-ails  oat:  "who  are  you?  x\n 
other  one  of  the  confounded  old 
agents  who  have  nothing  else  to 
do  but  to  scour  around  over  the 
country  and  humbug  the  people 
out  of  what  little  money  they 
I  ave."  By  that  time,  if  you  can 
f-ollect  the  pieces  of  yourself  and 
your  senses  together  sufficiently 
you'll  break  into  her  discourse 
something  like  this:  "Now 
madam.  I  don't  wish  to  sell  you 
this  morning,  but  I'm  represent- 
ing — Publishers,  and  I 

have  a  sample  of  their  work  hei'e. 
and  I  thought  I  would  stop  in 
this  morning  and  only  show  you, 
then  probaoly  you  could  see  that 
you  can't  aiford  not  to  have  this 


map  in  your  house.  And  if  you 
can  succeed  in  keeping  her  from 
talking  you  may  sell  her. 

I  remember  going  to  a  house, 
where  the  lady  came  to  my  call. 
She  appeared  to  be  mad  anyway, 
for  there  seemed  to  be  no  less 
than  a  dozen  "•kids"  inside  and  as 
she  came  to  the  door  with  the 
wrong  end  of  the  broom  in  her 
hand  I  judge  she  had  not  been 
sweeping.  By  her  cominsr  in  that 
way  I  thought  it  might  be  be.st 
for  me  not  to  tell  my  business 
right  away.  So  after  introduc- 
ing myself  and  inquiring  for  her 
husband  I  noticed  inside  the  door 
hung  a  policeman's  club  nnd  I 
thought  probably  I  could  bring  p 
smile  upon  her  face  and  then  I 
could  present  the  map  question. 
I  asked  her  if  she  kept  that  club 
hanging  there  for  tramps.  She 
reaching  for  it  says  '  'yes  and  for 
you  plegged  agents."'  so  I  gather- 
ed my  maps  up  and  if  she  said  I 
could  deliver  her  one  I  don't  re- 
member it,  but  one  thing  certain 
should  I  ever  be  in  the  map  busi- 
ness again  and  chance  to  meet 
her  I'd  simply  raise  my  hat  and 
get  by  as  easily  as  possible. 

H.  C.  Simpson. 


THE  ORIGIN  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  EPIC. 


BY    W.    P.    LAWRENCE. 


PART    II. 


Like  the  Greeks,  the  Hindoos 
had  two  great  epics.  T/ip  Roju'I- 
1/(1  n<i  and  T/ie  MaliabharaV . 
These  have  all  the  elements  of 
the  ])ure  epic;  there  is  myth  and 
legend;  the  action  is  soon  com- 
pleted; it  is  the  narration  of  a 
story  concerning  the  actions  of 
the  tribal  gods,  and  chivalrous 
deeds  of  anoestral  heroes  and 
kings.  They  are  much  longer 
than  the  Greek  epics.  The 
lUniiduaiKi    consists     of     4H.()0() 


lines  of  sixteen  syllables  each, 
and  is  divided  into  seven  parts 
or  books.  The  whole  story  is  a 
uniform  history  of  the  royal  fam- 
ily of  ancient  India,  and  their 
co-operation  with  the  gods.  The 
perfect  uniformity  of  the  entire 
poem  is  a  strong  evidence  that  it 
was  wi'itten  l)y  one  author,  prob- 
ably Balmike.  Little  is  known 
of  him  outside  of  a  few  fragments 
of  his  poetry  which  shows  him  to 
have  been    a  irenius.     None  else 
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could  have  moulded  such  a  vast 
amount  of  mythical  and  legend- 
ary matter  into  such  a  beautiful 
symmetrical  story. 

The  other  Sanskrit  epic,  Ma- 
liahlutraia,  has  a  heroic  narrative 
center  around  which  the  legend 
and  myth  cluster.  Some  of  its 
subject  matter  seems  to  have 
come  from  the  same  source  as 
that  of  the  Ramai/cna.  But  the 
tap-roots  of  the  two  are  buried 
in  the  history  of  different  tribes. 

The  Mahubliarata  consists  of 
more  than  100,000  couplets;  about 
eight  times  the  length  of  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  combined.  The 
story  probably  had  its  beginning 
in  Indo- Germanic  times  and  was 
v/ritten  in  the  4th  century  B.  C. 

As  far  back  as  the  6th  century 
B.  C,  the  Germanic  influence  had 
so  broken  up  the  Indian  language 
as  to  form  many  dialects.  The 
mythological  element  came  from 
the  phenomena  of  storms  and 
consequent  calms  on  the  Eastern 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  while 
the  same  element  in  the  Rania- 
j.dlia  came  from  similar  pheno- 
mena on  the  coast  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  The  legendfiry  element 
in  each  was  probably  derived 
from  the  same  source— primitive 
Greek  life,  but  were  developed 
differently  after  they  were  car- 
ried into  India.  The  Greek  in- 
fluence started  the  disintegration 
of  the  Indian  language,  and  when 
an  author  wanted  to  establish  a 
new  doctrine,  he  took  advantage 
of  the  weakness  in  the  language 
and  formed  a  new  dialect  of  the 
different  dialects  around  him. 
Thus  a  new  doctrine  gained  ad- 
ditional interest,  being  clothed 
in  a  new  and  unfamiliar  dialect. 
vSuperstition  was  increased  as 
well  as  reverence  for  the  author, 
he  who  could  teach  a  new  doc- 
trine in  anew  tongue  was  thought 
to  be  in  communion  with  the 
gods.  In  this  mixture  of  dialects 
new  coloring  was  given  to  legend 
and  myth;  imagination,  also,  was 
increased  and  the  stories  grew 
longer  as  each  succeeding  srene- 


ration  added  its  stock  of  imagi- 
nation and  superstition.  '/Ve 
know  of  no  other  way  to  account 
for  the  great  length  of  these  two 
poems. 

The  Indians  knew  of  the 
'  "prowess  of  Hector  and  Achilles"" 
long  before  their  epics  were  writ- 
ten; and  even  before  the  Homeric 
poems  were  translated  into  the 
Indian  language,  songs  of  a  rude 
sort  in  honor  of  ancient  kings  and 
gods  from  whom  the  tribes 
claimed  to  have  descended,  were 
sung  at  the  courts  of  princes  and 
among  the  kingly  order  gene- 
rally. 

As  in  the  Greek  epic  a  religious 
influence  was  found  in  epic  poe- 
try soon  after  the  two  national 
epics  were  written,  so  in  the 
Sanskrit.  Following  the  two 
national  epics  came  the  Puranas, 
a  class  of  poetry  differing  but 
little  from  the  pure  epic.  Its 
purpose  was  to  promote  the 
Brahmanical  religion.  These 
poems  are  full  of  valuable  facts 
concerning  the  Indian  life  and 
religion  from  eight  hundred  to 
five  hundred  years  B  C,  though 
many  of  them  were  written  much 
later  than  that.  The  element  of 
legend  entitles  them  to  a  place 
in  epic  poetry.  They  are  com- 
posed in  the  heroic  epic  couplet, 
and  ai-e  written  in  the  same  easy 
flowing  style  as  the  epic,  but 
they  are  inferior  to  it  in  poetic 
worth. 

Along  the  same  line  of  develop- 
ment as  the  Puranas,  but  having 
a  deeper  religious  tone,  are  the 
Tautras,  a  collection  of  sacred 
writing.  This  division  of  the 
Sanskrit  epic  is  of  a  compara- 
tively recent  date,  and  yet  awaits 
criticism  by  Western  scholars. 
While  they  are  mentioned  here 
only  to  show  that  the  Sanskrit 
epic  developed  according  to  the 
law  of  development,  yet  a  pass- 
ing remark  as  to  their  natui'e  will 
not  be  out  of  place..  They  tell  of 
the  worship  of  the  female  energy 
of  some  goddess,  especially  of 
the  wife  of   Siva,  whose   enercv 
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ma}'  tiike  various  forms.  T.ie 
worship  is  described  as  being  in- 
termixed with  magical  perfor- 
mances and  mystic  rites.  Some- 
times these  rites  appear  to  be  of 
a  very  immoral  nature,  but  still 
they  were  regarded  as  sacred 
privileges  and  were  greatl}*  rev- 
erenced. This  class  of  the  epic 
extends  up  to  the  modern  San- 
skrit epic  which  is  of  a  dydactic 
nature  and  does  not  extend  far- 
ther back  than  the  5th  century  of 
the  Christian  era. 

About  tlie  time  the  modern 
epic  begcn  there  was  a  revival  of 
learning  in  India,  called  the 
Rennaissance  of  Indian  litera- 
ture. Part  of  this  revival  of 
learning  consisted  in  criticising 
the  old  national  epics.  An  at- 
tempt was  made  to  improve  the 
old  ejiics.  which  attempt  resulted 
in  a  mechanical  ej)ic  of  far  less 
worth  and  purity  than  is  in  the 
old.  The  sequence  is  lacking, 
and  the  scholarly'-  manner  in 
which  it  is  written  renders  it  un- 
familiar to  the  great  majority  of 
j^eople,  hence  it  is  not  appreci- 
ated The  stories  of  myth  and 
legend  are  -  not  recognized, 
dressed  in  their  new  garb,  any 
more  than  a  child  recognizes  his 
father  when  he  has  shaved  the 
heavy  beard  from  his  face  and 
changed  his  style  of  dress  fi'om 
an  ordinary  cutaway  coat  and 
plug  hat  to  a  full  dress  and  high 
silk  hat.  The  author,  instead  of 
hiding  himself  in  thei)oem.  hides 
its  naturalness  by  his  own  promi- 
nence; and  instead  of  the  heroic 
couplet,  more  elaborate  metres 
are  u.sed.  •  Unwidely  compounds 
and  jingling  alliteration"  stands 
out  in  bold  relief  to  show  the  ar- 
tificial work  of  the  author.  This 
class  of  the  epic,  howevei.  is  not 
without  its  merit;  it  carries  the 
epic  one  step  further  towards  its 
limit  in  literature;  it  fills  its 
piac(^  in  the  gradations  of  epic- 
development  as  it  come  from  the 
pure  national  epic  down  the  line, 
finally  to  be  lost  in  prose  and 
other  than  ef»i('  forms  of  poetry. 


There  is  still  a  more  modern 
development  of  the  two  national 
epics.  It  is  an  abstract  of  them 
written  in  poetry  and  in  prose. 
It  is  very  clear  tliat  this  is  the 
last  class  of  the  Sanskrit  epic, 
here  is  where  it  merges  into  prose 
and  into  various  poetic  forms. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Sanskrit 
epic  followed  the  same  stages 
that  the  Greek  did;  first  the  pure 
national  epic,  then  the  religious, 
next  the  dydactic  in  which  the 
author  becomes  prominent,  and 
finally  the  merging  of  the  epic 
into  other  literary  forms. 

Lastly  we -come  to  the  English 
language  to  look  for  ei:)'c  poatry, 
and  to  examine  its  development. 
The  English  language  unlike  the 
G  eek  and  Sanskrit  has  but  one 
national  epic,  '"Beowulf"  written 
about  the  eighth  century  of  our 
era.  Doubtless  ^le  reason  we 
have  only  one  epic,  is  that  the 
irxvmtion  of  the  printing  pi-ess 
and  the  rapid  diffusion  of  knowi- 
edge  over  the  civilized  world 
choked  out  ths  growth  of  myth 
and  legend  and  superstition. 

On  tracing  the  mythical  and 
legendary  cords  of  ••Beowulf," 
we  find  it,  like  the  great  Greek 
and  Sanskrit  epics  is  built  up  by 
the  experience  of  many  genera- 
tions. The  stories  fade  in'o  ob- 
scurity as  we  trace  them  hack 
through  the  old  Teutonic  tiibes. 
It  is  as  hard  to  tell  when  and 
where  a  national  epic  has  its  ori- 
gin as  it  is  to  tell  at  what  hour 
and  in  what  place  any  social  or 
political  leformation  begins.  Af- 
ter a  social  reform  has  been 
worked  out  and  a  new  social  or 
der  IS  being  formed,  he  who  has 
the  greatest  ability  to  compre- 
hend the  most  of  the  newly 
formed  social  material  around 
him  and  can  best  adapt  them  to 
his  own  b(»tterment  and  to  the 
good  of  th«^  community  is  counted 
the  greatest  social  genius.  But 
it  is  clear  that  lie  has  not  nuidv 
the  new  social  order,  he  has  only 
dp  propria  ted  most  of  the  .social 
material  around  him    to  his  own 
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good  and  to  the  good  of  his  com- 
munity. Ten  thousand  lives,  yes 
many  millions  may  have  contri- 
buted to  bring  about  the  new  so- 
cial order.  It  is  much  in  the  same 
way  that  all  great  epic  poems  are 
built  up.  He  who  comprehends 
the  whole  story  and  writes  the 
poem  is  called  a  genius;  but  really 
he  has  only  arranged  the  matter 
or  material  that  many  genera- 
tions have  been  occupied  in 
gathering.  In  the  building  of 
Solomon's  Temple  the  hewers  of 
wood  in  Lebanon  and  the  sculp- 
tors who  dressed  thn  stones  at 
the  quarries,  and  the  burden- 
bearer  who  took  the  material  to 
Jerusalem;  all  these  performed 
as  essential  a  part  in  the  erection 
of  the  temple  as  did  those  who 
put  the  material  in  the  building. 
The  temple  was  more  beautiful 
and  splendid  than  any  other  in 
the  world;  its  workmen  came 
from  many  tribes  and  nationali- 
ties; its  material  was  collected 
from  various  sources,  and  some 
of  it  from  distant  lands.  In  the 
same  way  the  most  renowned 
epic  is  built  up.  The  more  varied 
the  sources  whence  its  material 
is  gathered,  the  more  interesting 
and  beautiful  the  poem,  if  the 
material  be  arranged  by  a  skill- 
ful mind.  Solomon's  Temple 
would  have  been  even  more  in- 
teresting if  some  of  its  material 
had  drifted  pi'omiscuously,  yet 
designedly  from  unknown  sources 
to  Judean  ports.  Applying  the 
analogy  we  have  a  clear  notion 
of  how  our  national  epic  was 
formed,  and  to  add  more  interest 
than  the  analogy  shows,  much  of 
the  material  in  it  drifted  down 
the  waves  of  time  from  unknown 
sources  to  the  Anglo-Saxons  of 
the  eighth  century.  Some  parts 
of  it  show  an  intluence  to  have 
come  from  the  murder  of  Abel. 
It.  like  all  other  great  epics,  has 
all  the  important  elements,  such 
as  a  heroic  story  nai-rated  in  uni- 
foi"m  sequence,  the  early  concen- 
tration of  action.  Grendell  and 
his  mother  are   both  killed  in  a 


few  days  after  Beowulf  gets  to 
the  Court  of  the  Danish  Kiag 
and  Hrothgar  is  freed  from  the 
terror  the  monsters  occasioned.. 
A  moral  element  is  in  solution  in 
the  entire  poem  and  the  reader  is 
borne  to  a  definite  goal.  A  brief 
sketch  of  the  story  will  show  how 
myth  and  lejrsnd  play  their  re- 
spective parts. 

Beowulf  is  the  hero  of  the  poem. 
He  was  of  the  Sweedish  race,  and 
was  taken  from  his  home  in  boy- 
hood and  adopted  by  the  King  of 
Gotland,  whose  kingdom  lay  in 
southern  part  of  Sweeden  3eo- 
wulf  was  brought  up  with  the 
King's  own  sons,  and  had  the 
principles  of  chivalry  deeply  in- 
grafted in  his  nature,  all  of  which 
was  a  fitting  preparation  for  the 
heroic  deeds  that  afterwards 
were  to  make  him  famous.  Time 
passed  on  and  Beowulf  reached 
manhood.  Now  he  hears  that 
Hrothgar,  King  of  Denmark,  is 
attacked  by  Grendell,  a  man-eat- 
ing monster  and  a  descendant 
from  Cain.  Beowulf  prepares  a 
ship  and  goes  to  the  rescue  of 
Hrothgar  After  a  severe  com- 
bat, he  pulls  off  Grendeli's  arm 
at  the  shoulder.  Now  the  mon- 
ster stalks  across  the  bays  as  he 
writhes  in  pain,  back  to  his 
ocean  cavern.  His  mother  comes 
soon  after  to  avenge  the  death 
of  her  son,  for  Grendell  in  the 
meantime  dies  of  the  wound. 
Beowulf  succeeds  in  killing  her 
after  a  desperate  struggle.  By 
these  marvelous  feats  Beowulf 
becomes  famous  and  is  made 
King  of  Gotland  where  he  rules 
successfully  for  fifty  years- 
Piually  he  is  attacked  by  a  fiery 
dragon.  A  fierce  combat  ensues 
in  which  both  are  fatally  wounded 
The  story  closes  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  Beowulf's  funeral  and  the 
great  ceremony  connected  with 
the  burning  of  his  body  and  the 
erecting  of  a  monument  in  his 
honor,  that  could  be  seen  by 
sailors  far  out  at  sea. 

It  is  evident  that  the   legend- 
ary element  came  from  the   Teu- 
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tonic  heroes  and  kings.  The 
mythical  element  probably  came 
from  the  stories  arising  from  the 
storms  on  the  North-west  ct)ast 
of  Europe. 

But  all  the  Teutonic  legends 
did  not  find  their  way  into  Beo- 
wulf. While  the  Normans  were 
ruling  Britain,  the  subdued  Teu- 
tons still  sang  of  their  ancestral 
heroes.  These  stories  were  hand- 
ed down  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration till  they  were  accepted  as 
true,  and  finally  were  recorded 
as  historical  facts  in  the  first 
history  of  England  written  by 
Brute  about  1200  A.  D.  It  is 
really  an  epic  poem  and  its  great- 
est worth  is  in  its  poetic  charm. 
It  is  very  attractive  as  a  history, 
but  owing  to  the  flavoring  of  in- 
creditable  tradition  it  cannot  be 
relied  upon  as  in  any  way  authen- 
tic. It  is  not  as  pure  an  epic, 
however,  as  Beowulf  and  thus 
forms  the  first  departure  from 
the  pure  epic. 

Next  we  look  for  the  religious 
elements,  and  find  it  in  Paradise 


"My  Country 
national  airs. 
Progress"'     of 


Lost.  This  ejjic  is  too  well 
known  to  lengthen  this  paper 
with  the  comment  on  it.  Since 
the  religious  epic  we  have  sev- 
eral different  classes,  all  more  or 
less  dydactic,  such  as  descript- 
ive and  amusing  poetry,  ballads, 
and  national  airs;  and  in  prose 
we  have  the  epic  in  allegory. 

"Hiawatha"   is   an  example  of 
descriptive  epic: 
•Tis  of  Thee'"  of 
and     "Pilgrims 
allegory. 

We  have  observed  the  same 
law  of  development  in  three  lan- 
guages. This  seems  sufficient  to 
prove  that  there  is  a  law  of  de- 
velopment and  what  that  law  is. 
It  appears  that  there  is  a  ruling 
power  even  in  the  development 
of  epic  poetry,  that  man  does 
not  and  cannot  control.  Like  a 
tree,  the  written  epic  sends  its 
roots  beyond  the  vision  of  historj'- 
into  the  past  ages,  and  its  top 
sprangles  out  into  numerous 
branches. 
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